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CHAPTER VII. 

FBOM THE OPENING OF THE LEOISLATIVE ASSEMBLY TO THE FALL OF THE 
MONARCHY. — SEPT. 14, 1791. — ^AUQ. 10, 1792. 



1. Univebsal Buflfrage, or a low qua- 
lification for electors, haa, in every age 
of democratic excitement^ been the 
favourite object of the people. All 
men, it is said, are by nature equal; 
the superior privileges enjoyed by some 
are the growth of injustice and super- 
stition, and the first step towards ra- 
tional freedom is to restore the pristine 
equality of the species. This principle 
had been acted upon, accordiiigly, by 
the Constituent Assembly. They had 
given the right of voting for the nation- 
al representatives to eve^ labouring 
man of the better sort in France ; and 
the L^islative Assembly affords the 
first example, on a great scale, in mo- 
dem Europe, of the efifects of a com- 
pletely popular election. 

2. If property were equally divided, 
and the object of government were only 
the protection of peraons from injury 
or injustice, and nothing except danger 
to them were to be apprehended from 
the disorders of society, and every man, 
in whatever rank, were equally capable 
of judging on political subjects, there 
can be no question that the claims of 
the lower orders to an equal share with 
the higher in the representation would 
be well founded, because every man's 
life is of equal value to himsd£ But 
its object is not less the protection of 
prepay than that of persons ; and 
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from this double duty arises the neces- 
sity of limiting the right of election to 
those interested in the former as well 
as in the latter of these objects. In 
private life, men are never deceived on 
this subject. If a party are embarked 
in a boat on a stormy sea^ there is no 
need to take any peculiar care of the 
safety of any of ike number. The poor 
sailor will struggle for his life as hard 
as the wealthy peer. But very different 
precautions are required to protect the 
palace of the latter from pillage, from 
what are found necessary in the cottage 
of the former. In the administration 
of any common fund, or the disposal of 
common property, it never was for a 
moment proposed to give the smallest 
shareholder an equal right with the 
greatest — ^to give a creditor holding a 
claim for twenty shillings, for example, 
on a bankrupt estate, the same vote as 
one possessed of a bond for £10,000; or 
to give the owner of ten-pound stock in 
a public company the same influence as 
one holding ten thousand. The injus- 
tice of sudi a proceeding is at once 
apparent. The interests of the large 
shareholders would run the most im- 
minent risk of being violated or ne- 
glected by those whose stake was so 
much more inconsiderable. Universally 
it has been found, by experience, to be 
indispensable to make the amount of 
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influence in the direction of any con- 
cern be in some degi*ee proportional to 
the amount of property of which the 
voter is possessed in it. 

3. In the political world, the sup- 
posed or immediate interests of the 
great body of the people are not only 
different, but adverse to those of the 
possessors of property. To acquire is 
the interest of the one ; to retain, that 
of the other. Agrarian laws, and the 
equal division of property, or measures 
tending indirectly to that result, will, 
in every age, be the wish of the un- 
thinking multitude, who have nothing 
apparently to lose, and everything to 
gain, by such convulsions. Their real 
and ultimate interests, indeed, will in 
the end inevitably suffer, even more 
than those of the holders of property, 
from such changes ; because, being de- 
pendent for their subsistence on the 
wages of labour, they will be the great- 
est losers by the intermission of labour 
from the effects of such a convulsion. 
But that is a remote consequence, which 
never will become obvious to the great 
body of mankind. In the ordmary 
state of society, the superior intelligence 
a^d moral enei'gy of the higher orders 
give them the means of effectually con- 
trolling this natural but dangerous ten- 
dency on the part of their inferiors. 
But universal suffrage, or a low fran- 
chise, levels all barriers, and reduces 
the contests of mankind to a mere cal- 
culation of numbers. In such a system, 
the vote of Napoleon or Newton, of 
Bacon or Burke, haa no more weight 
than that of an ignorant mechania 
Representatives elected under such a 
system are in reality nothing more than 
delegates of the least informed and most 
dangerous, but at the same time most 
numei*ous portion of the people. Go- 
vernment, constructed on such a basis, 
is a mere puppet in the hands of the 
majority. It is the tyranny of medio- 
crity over talent : for the vast majority 
of men are always mediocre, and the 
mediocre are invariably jealous of abi- 
lity, unless it is subservient to them- 
selves. The contests of party in such 
circumstances resolve themselves into 
a mei*e strife of contending interests, in 
wliich the wishes of the majority, how- 



ever it may be composed, speedily be- 
come irresistible. In periods of tran- 
quillity, when interest is the ruling 
principle, this petty warfare may pro- 
duce only a selfish system of legislation ; 
in moments of agitation, when passion 
is predominant, it occasions a universal 
insurrection of the lower order against 
the higher. 

4. The truth of these observations 
was signally demonstrated in the his- 
tory of the Legislative Assembly. By 
the enactments of its predecessor, the 
whole powers of sovereignty had been 
vested in the people. They had ob- 
tained what almost amounted to uni- 
versal suffrage and biennial elections ; 
their representatives wielded despotic 
authority; they appointed their own 
magistrates, judges, and bishops; the 
military force of the state was in their 
hands; their delegates commanded the 
national guard, and ruled the armies. 
In possession of such unrestricted autho- 
rity, it was difficult to see what more 
they could desire, or what pretence 
could remain for insurrection against 
the government. Nevertheless, the 
legislature which they had themselves 
appointed became, from the very first, 
the object of their dislike and jesJousy ; 
and the history of the Legisb.tive As- 
sembly is nothing more than the pre- 
parations for the revolt which over- 
threw the monarchy. " This," says the 
republican historian Thiers, *'is the na- 
tural progress of revolutionary troubles. 
Ambition, the love of power, first arises 
in the higher orders ; they exert them- 
selves, and obtain a share of the su- 
preme authority. But the same passion 
descends in society ; it rapidly gains an 
inferior class, untU at length the whole 
mass is in movement. Satisfied with 
what they have gained, all persons of 
intelligence strive to stop ; but it is no 
longer in their power, they are inces- 
santly pressed on by the crowd in their 
rear. Those who thus endeavour to 
arrest the movement, even if they are 
but little elevated above the lowest 
class, if they oppose its wishes, are 
called an aristocracy, and incur its 
hatred" 

5. Two unfortunatecircumstances con- 
tributed, from the outset, to injure the 
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foiination of the Assembly. These were, 
the king's flight to Varennes, and the 
universal emigration of the nobles dur- 
ing the period of the primary elections. 
The intelligence of the disappearance of 
the royal family was received in most 
of the departments at the very time of 
the election of the delegates who were 
to choose the deputies. Terror, distrust, 
and anxiety, in consequence seized every 
breast; a general explosion of the roycd 
partisans was expected; foreign inva- 
sion, domestic strife, universal suffer- 
ing, were imagined to be at hand. 
Under the influence of these alarms, 
the primary elections, or the nomina- 
tion of the electoral colleges, took place. 
But before these delegates proceeded to 
name the deputies, the panic had in 
some degree passed away ; the seizure 
of the kmg had dissipated the causes of 
immediate apprehension ; and the re- 
volt of the Jacobins in the Champ de 
Mars had opened a new source of dis- 
quietude. Hence the nomination of 
the deputies was far from correspond- 
ing, in all instances, with the wishes of 
the original electors : the latter selected, 
for the most part, energetic, reckless 
men, calculated to meet the stormy 
times which were anticipated; the dele- 
gates strove to intersperse among them 
a few persons who might have an in- 
terest in maintaining the institutions 
which hadbeen formed — the one elected 
to destroy, the other to preserve. The 
majority of the deputies were men in- 
clined to support the constitution as 
it was now established; the majority of 
the original electors were desirous of a 
more extensive revolution, and a tho- 
rough establishment of republican in- 
stitutions. 

6. But there was one circumstance 
worthy of especial notice in the com- 
position of this second Assembly, which 
was its almost total separation from the 
property of the kingdom. In this respect 
it offered a stiiking contrast to the 
Constituent Assembly, which, though 
ruled by the Tiers Etat after the perni- 
cious union of the orders, yet numbered 
among its members some of the great- 
est proprietors and many of the noblest 
names in the kingdom. But in the 
Legislative Assembly there were not 



fifty persons possessed of £100 a-yeat. 
The property of France was thus totally 
imrepresented, either directly by the 
influence of its holders in the elections, 
or indirectly by sympathy and identity 
of interest between the members of the 
Assembly and the class of proprietors. 
The Legislature was composed almost 
entirely of presimiptuous and half-edu- 
cated young men, clerks in counting- 
houses, or attorneys from provincial 
towns, who had risen to eminence dur- 
ing the absence of all peraons possessed 
of property, and reconmiended them- 
selves to public notice by the vehe- 
mence with which, in the popular clubs, 
they had asserted the principles of de- 
mocracy. ThQ extreme youth of the 
greater part of its members was not the 
least dangerous of its many dangerous 
qualities. When the Assembly met, the 
first impression was, that the whole 
grey hairs had disappeared. When the 
president, to form one of the commit- 
tees, desired the men imder twenty-six 
years of age to present themselves, sixty 
youths, the most of them of still earlier 
years, stepped forward. It was easy to 
see, from the aspect of the faces, that 
the Assembly was composed of a new 
generation, which had broken with all 
the feelings of the past These young 
men had, in geneiTd, talent sufficient to 
make them both arrogant and danger- 
ous, without either knowledge profound 
enough to moderate their views, or pro- 
perty adequate to steady their ambition. 
So great was the preponderance of this 
4angerous class in the new Assembly, 
that it appeared at once in the manner 
in which the debates were conducted. 
The dignified politeness which, amidst 
all its rashness and crimes, the Consti- 
tuent Assembly had displayed, was no 
more. Rudeness and vulgarity had be- 
come the order of the day, and were 
affected even by those who had been 
bred to better habits. Such was the 
din and confusion, that twenty deputies 
often rushed together to the tribune, 
each with a different motion. In vain 
the pi*esident appealed to the Assembly 
to support his authority, rang his bell, 
and covered his face with his hat, in 
token of utter despair. Nothing could 
control the vehement and vulgar majo- 
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rity. If a demon had selected a body 
calculated to consign a nation to perdi- 
tion, his choice could not have been 
made more happily to effect his object* 
7. This deplorable result was, in part 
at least, owing to the flight of the nobi- 
lity, so prolific of disaster to France in 
all the stages of the Revolution. The 
continued and increasing emigration 
of the landholders contributed in the 
greatest degree to unhinge the public 
mind, and proved perhaps, in the end, 
the chief cause of the subsequent mi- 
series of the Revolution. The number 
of these emigrants amounted by this 
time, with their families, to nearly one 
hundred thousand, of the most wealthy 
and influential body in Firance. All the 
roads to the Rhine were covered by 
haughty fugitives, whose inability for 
action was equalled only by the pre- 
sumption of tiieir language. They set 
their faces from the first against every 
species of improvement ; would admit 
of no compromise with the popular 
party; and threatened their adversaries 
with the whole weight of European ven- 
geance, if they persisted in demanding 
it. Coblentz became the centre of the 
anti-revolutionary party; and, to men 
accustomed to measure the strength of 
their force by the number of titles which 
it contained, a more formidable array 
could hazdly be imagined. But it 
was totally deficient in the real weight 
of aristocratic assemblies — ^the number 
and spirit of their followers. The young 
and presumptuous nobility, possessing 
no estimable quality but their valour, 
and their generous adherence to royalty 
in misfortune, were altogether unfit to 
cope with the moral energy and prac- 
tical talent which had arisen among the 
middle orders of France. The corps of 
the emigrants, though always forward 
and gallant, was too deficient in disci- 
pline and subordination to be of much 

♦ "The Legislative Aasembly was elected 
by crowds of men without avowed opinions, 
wandering from town to oountry, selling 
their votes for a dinner or a flask of wine. 
The Legislative body was ftill of men of this' 
stamp, Royalists or Republicans according 
to the wave of fortune ; and it must be con- 
fessed, to the diiigrace of the Revolution, that 
in these were found the elements of the 10th 
of August." — Prudhovmb; Crima de la Rd- 
volution, iv. 116, 118 



importance in the subsequent cam- 
paigns, while their impetuous counsels 
too often betrayed their allies into un- 
fortunate measures. Except in La Ven- 
due, rashness of advice, and inefficiency 
of conduct, characterised all the mili- 
tary efforts of the Royalist party in 
France, from the commencement to the 
termination of the Revolution. 

8. In thus deserting their country at 
the most critical period of its history, 
the French nobility manifested equal 
baseness and imprudence : baseness, be- 
cause it was their duty, under all ha- 
zai'ds, to have stood by their sovereign, 
and not delivered him in fetters to a re- 
bellious people; imprudence, because, 
by joining the ranks of the stranger, and 
combating against their native country, 
they detached their own cause from 
that of France, and subjected them- 
selves to the eternal reproach of bring- 
ing their country into danger for the 
sake of their separate and exclusive in- 
terests. The subsequent strength of 
the Jacobins was mainly owing to the 
successful appeals which they were al- 
ways able to make to the patriotism 
of the people, and to the foreign wars 
which identified their rule with a career 
of glory; the Royalists have never re- 
covered the disgrace of having joined 
the aimies of the enemy, and regained 
the throne at the expense of national 
independence. How different might 
have been the issue of events, if, instead 
of rousing fruitless invasions from the 
German states, the Fi-ench nobility had 
put themselves at the head of the gene- 
rous efforts of theii* own countiy; if 
they had shared in the glories of La 
Vendue, or combated under the walls of 
Lyons ! Defeat, in such circumstances, 
would have been respected, success un- 
sullied; by acting as they did, over- 
throw became ruin, and victory humi- 
liation. 

9. The new Assembly opened its sit- 
tings on the 1st of October. An event 
occurred at the v^ry outset which de- 
monstrated how much the crown had 
been deprived of its lustre, and which 
interrupted the harmony between them 
and the king. A deputation of sixty 
members was appointed to wait on 
Louis ; but he did not receive them, as 
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the ceremonial had not been expected, 
and merely sent intimation by the mi- 
nister of justice that he would admit 
them on the following day at twelve 
o'clock. The meeting was cold and 
unsatisfactory on both sides. Shortly 
after, the king came in form to the 
Assembly; he was received with the 
greatest enthusiasm. His speech was 
directed chiefly to conciliation and the 
maintenance of harmony between the 
dififerent branches of the government. 
But in the very outset Louis expe- 
rienced the strength of the republican 
principles, which, under the fostering 
hand of the Constituent Assembly, had 
made such rapid progress in fVance. 
They first decreed that the title of Sire 
and Your Majesty should be dropped at 
the ensuing ceremonial ; next, that the 
king should be seated on a chair simi- 
lar in every respect to that of the pre- 
sident. When the monarch refused to 
come to the Assembly on these condi- 
tions, they yielded that point, but insist- 
ed on sitting down when he sat, which 
was actually done at its opening. The 
king was so much affected by this cir- 
cumstance, that when he returned to the 
queen he threw himself on a chair, and 
burst into tears. He was deadly pale, 
and the expression of his countenance 
so mournful that the queen was in the 
greatest alarm. *' All is lost : ah ! ma- 
dam, and you have beheld that humili- 
ation. Is it this you have come into 
France to witness ?" 

10. Though not anarchical, the As- 
sembly was decidedly attached to the 
principles of democracy. The court 
and the nobles had exercised no sort of 
influence on the elections ; the autho- 
rity of the first was in abeyance, the 
latter had deserted their coimtry. 
Hence the parties in the Legislative 
Assembly were diflferent from those in 
the Constituentb None were attached 
to the royal or aristocratical interests ; 
the only question that remained was, 
the maintenance or overthrow of the 
constitutional throne. "Et nous aussi, 
nous voulons faire une revolution," 
said one of the revolutionary members 
shortly after his election ; and this, in 
truth, was the feeling of a large pro- 
portion of the electors, and a consider- 



able portion of the deputies. The desire 
of novelty, the ambition of power, and 
a restless anxiety for change, had seized 
the minds of most of those who had en- 
joyed a share in the formation of the 
first constitution. The object of the 
original supporters of the Revolution 
had already become, not to destroy the 
work of others, but to preserve their 
own. According to the natural pro- 
gress of revolutionary changes, the de- 
mocratic part of the first Assembly was 
the aristocratic of the second. And 
this appeared, accordingly, even in the 
places which the parties respectively 
occupied in the Assembly ; for the C6ti 
droit, or friends of the constitution, was 
composed of men holding views identi- 
ced with those who had formed the CCt^ 
gauche, or democrats, in the Constituent 
Assembly ; and the C6ti gauche of the 
New Assembly consisted of a party so 
republican that, with the exception of 
Robespierre, and a few of his associates 
in the Jacobin Club, they were un- 
known in the first 

11. The members of the right, or the 
Mends of the constitution, were called 
the Feuillants, from the club which 
formed the centre of their power. 
Lameth, Bamave, Duport, Damas, and 
Yaublanc, formed the leaders of this 
party, who, although for the most part 
excluded from seats in the legislating, 
by the self-denying ordinance passed by 
the Constituent Aissembly, yet, by their 
influence in the clubs and saloons, in 
reality directed its movements. The 
national guard, the army, the magis- 
trates of the departments, in general 
all the constituted authorities, were in 
their interest. But they had not the 
brilliant orators in their ranks who 
formed the strength of their adver- 
saries ; and the support of the people 
rapidly passed over to the attackmg 
and ultra-democratic party. Their prin- 
cipal strength consisted in the extraor- 
dinary talents, and poweiful influence 
in the intellectual circles of Paris, of a 
young woman who had already become 
interwoven with the history of France. 
The daughter of M. Necker, and his not 
less gifted wife, the first love of Gibbon, 
MacUime de Stael had inhaled the breath 
of genius, and lived in the society of 
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talent, from her yery earliest years. From 
her infancy she had heard the conver- 
sation of Rousseau, Buffon, d' Alembert, 
Diderot, and St Pieire. But it was from 
nature, not education, that she derived 
her transcendent powers. Her genius 
was great, her soul elevated, her feel- 
ings impassioned — ^masculine in energy, 
but feminine in heart. She was im- 
pelled into the career of intellect by the 
denial by nature of what, she confessed, 
she would more have prized — ^the gift 
of beauty. By her family she was con- 
nected with the popular party ; by her 
talents, with the aristocracy of intellect ; 
by her father^s rank as minister, and 
her own predilections as a woman, with 
that of rank. In the abstract, her prin- 
ciples were entirely for the advocates of 
freedom ; but, like most other women, 
her partialities inclined strongly to the 
elegance of manners, and elevation of 
mind, which in general is to be found 
only in connection with ancient des- 
cent. Her genius resembled the cho- 
rus of antiquity, where all the strong 
voices and vehement passions of the 
drama united in one harmonious swelL 
Her thought was inspiration, her words 
eloquence, her sway irresistible, te such 
as were capable of appreciating her 
powers. Her views of society, and the 
progress of literature, are more pro- 
found than ever, with a few exceptions, 
were formed by men ; but nevertheless" 
it was not in them that she felt her chief 
interest, nor in their development that 
her greatest excellence has been attain- 
ed. It was in the delineations of the 
inmost recesses of the heart that she was 
unrivalled, because none felt with such 
intensity the most overpowering of its 
passions. Her great works on Germany 
and the French Revolution will live as 
long as the French language ; but the 
time will never come, in any country, 
that " Corinne " will not warm the hearts 
of the generous, and refine the taste of 
the most cultivated. 

12. The Girondists, so called from the 
district near Bordeaux called the Gi- 
ronde, from whence the most able of 
their party were elected, comprehended 
the republicans of the Assembly, and 
represented that numerous and enthu- 
siastic body in the state who longed 
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for institutions on the model of those 
of antiquiiy. Vergniaud, Guadet, Gten- 
Bonn^, Isnard, and Brissot, were the 
splendid leaders of that party, and, from 
their powers of eloquence and habits of 
declamation, rapidly rose te celebriiy. 
Brissot was at first the most popular of 
these, from the influence of his journal, 
the Patriote, in which he daily pub- 
lished te France the ideas which his 
prodigious mental activity had the pre- 
ceding evening developed in the meet- 
ings of the municipality, in the National 
Assembly, or in the club of the Jaco- 
bins. Condorcet exercised the ascendant 
of a philosophic mind, which gave him 
nearly the plaae which Si^yes had held 
in the Constituent Assembly; while 
Pdtion, calm and resolute, and wholly 
unfettered by scruples, was the man of 
action of his party, and rapidly acquired 
the same dominion in the municipality 
of Paris, of which he was a member, 
which BaiUy had obtained over the mid- 
dle classes in the commencement of the 
Revolution. They flattered themselves 
that they had preserved republican vir- 
tue, because they were neither addicted 
to the frivolities, nor shared in the ex- 
penses or the vices of the court ; for- 
getting that the zeal of party, the love 
of power, and the ambition of popula- 
rity, .may produce consequences more 
disastrous, and corruption as great, as 
the love of pleasure, tiie thirst of gold, 
or the ambition of kings. They were 
never able, when in power, to get the 
better of the reproach continually urged 
against them by the popular party, that 
they had abandoned their principles ; 
and now, yielding to the seductions of 
the court, they not only embraced the 
doctrines, but occupied the veiy places, 
which had been hitherto held by their 
antagonists in the Revolution. They 
fell at last under the attacks of a party 
more revolutionary and less humane 
than themselves, who, disregarding the 
graces of composition and the principles 
of philosophy, were now assiduously 
employed in the arts of popularity, and 
becoming adepts in the infernal means 
of exciting the multitude. 

13. A passion for general equality, 
a repugnance for violent governments, 
distinguished the speeches of the Giron- 
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dJsts. Their ideas were often grand 
and generous, drawn from the heroism 
of Greece and Rome, or the more en- 
lai^ged philatfthropy of modem times ; 
their language was ever flattering and 
seductive to the people; their prin- 
ciples were those which gave its early 
popularity and immense celebrity to 
the Reyolution. But yet from their 
innovations sprang the most oppressive 
tyranny of modem times, and they were 
at last found joining in many measures 
of flagrant iniquity. The dreadful war 
which ravaged Europe for twenty years 
was provoked by their declamations; 
the death of the king, the overthrow of 
the throne, the Reign of Terror, flowed 
from the insurrections which they fo- 
mented, or the principles which they 
promulgated They were too often, in 
their political career, reckless and incon- 
siderate. Ambition and self-advance- 
ment were their ruling motives; and 
hence their eloquence and genius only 
rendered them the more dangerous, 
from the multitudes who were influ- 
enced by the charm of their language. 
But they were by no means insensible 
to less worthy motives, and we have 
the authority of Bertrand de Molleville 
for the assertion^ that Yergniaud, Bris- 
Bot, Isnard, Guadet, and the Abb^ Fau- 
chet, had all agreed to sell themselves 
to the court for 6000 francs a month 
(£240) to each ; and that the agreement 
only broke off from the crown being 
unable or unwilling to pturchase their 
services at so high a price.* 

14. Disappointed thiis in their hopes 
of advancement from the court, the Gir- 
ondist leaders threw themselves with- 
out reserve into the arms of the people, 
and their influence in that quarter ere 
long proved fatal both to the king and 

* " This same Sieur Durant had been hi- 
trusted by M. de Lessarfc, towards the end of 
November 1791, to make pecuniary proposals 
to the deputies Brissot, Isnard, Vergniaud, 
Guadet, and the Abbd Fauchet ; and they had 
all construed to sell to the Ministry their infltt- 
ence in the Assembly for an allowance per 
head of 6000 francs a month. But M. de 
Lessart thought this paying too dear for their 
services ; and as they womd not abate their 
demands, the negotiation went off, and only 
served still further to inflame these five de- 
puties against the Ministry." — Mimoires de 
Bebtramd D£ Molleville, ii 855, 356. 



to themselves. Powerful in raising the 
tempest, they were feeble jmd irresolute 
in allaying it ; invincible in suffeiing, 
heroic in death, they were destitute of 
the enei^gy and practical experience re- 
quisite to avert disaster. The demo- 
crats supported them as long as they 
uiiged forward the Revolution, and be- 
came their bitterest enemies as soon 
as they strove to allay its fury. They 
were constantly misled, by expecting 
that intelligence was to be found among 
the lower orders, that reason and jus- 
tice would prevail with the multitude; 
and as constantly disappointed by ex- 
periencing the invariable ascendant of 
passion or interest among their popular 
supporters — ^the usual error of elevated 
and generous minds, and which so ge- 
nerally unfits them for the actual ad- 
ministration of affairs. Their tenets 
would have led them to support the 
constitutional throne, but iJiey were 
too ambitious to forego elevation for 
the sake of duty : unable to stem the 
torrent of democratic fury which they 
themselves had excited, they were com- 
pelled, to avert still greater disasters. 
to concur in many cruel measures, alike 
conti-ary to their wishes and their prin- 
ciples. The leaders of this party were 
Vei^gniaud, Brissot, and Roland — men 
of powerful eloquence, generous phil- 
antiiropy, and Roman firmness; who 
knew how to die, but not to live ; who 
perished, because they had the passions 
and ambition to commence, and wanted 
the audacity and wickedness requisite 
to complete, a Revolution. 

16. The Girondists had no point of 
assemblage, like the well-disciplined 
forces of iiieir adversaries; but their 
leaders frequently met at the parties of 
Madame Roland,t where all the ele- 

t Manon Jeanne Phlipon, afterwards Ma- 
dame Roland, was bom in Paris in 1754, the 
daiighter of an obscure engraver. She re- 
ceived, nevertheless, like many other women 
in her rank of life at that period in France, a 
highly finished education ; at four years of 
age she could read with facility, and she 
soon after made rapid progress in drawing, 
music; and history. From the very first she 
evinced a decided and energetic character, 
refused to embrace dogmas which did not 
convince her reason, and hence became early 
sceptical on many points of the Romish faith 
in which she was brought up. She never. 
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gance tvhich blie Revolution had left, 
and all the talent which it had deve- 
loped, were wbnt to assemble. Im- 
passioned in deposition, captivating in. 
manner, unrivalled in conversation, but 
masculine in ambition, and feminine in 
temper, this remarkable woman united 
the graces of the French to the eleva- 
tion of the Roman character. Bom in 
the middle ranks, her manners, though 
without the ease of dignified birth, yet 
conferred distinction on an elevated 
station ; surrounded by the most fasci- 
nating society in France, she preserved 
unsullied the simplicity of domestic 
life. She had as much virtue as pride, 
as much public ambition as private in- 

however, became irreligious, and retained to 
the close of life a devout sensja both of an all- 
powerful Creator, and of t^e fundamental 
Srindples of Christianity. Her ardent mind, 
eeply imbued with liberal principles, at first 
reverted with enthusiasm to the brilliant pic- 
tures of antiquity contained in the ancient 
writers. She wept that she had not been 
bom a Greek or Roman citizen, and carried 
Plutarch's lives, instead of her breviary, to 
mass. Religious ardour soon after got pos- 
session of her mind ; and she entreated her 
mother to be allowed to take the veil in a 
convent in the Faubourg St Marceau. Though 
this was not acceded to by her parents, she 
entered the convent as a pensionary, and re- 
turned from it with a mmd enlarged and a 
heart softened. The elevated reasoning of 
Bossuet, as she has herself told us, first ar- 
rested her attention, and roused her reason ; 
the eloquence of the NouveUe HeldUe soon after 
^ptivated her imagination. Indefotigable in 
study, ardent in pursuit, she devoured alter- 
nately books on theology, philosophy, ora- 
tory, poetry, and romance, and became suc- 
cessively a Cartesian, a Jansenist, and a Stoic. 
She even wrote an essay on a question pro- 
posed by the academy of Besangon. In 1780, 
at the age of twenty-six, she married M. 
Roland, tnen an inspector of arts and manu- 
factures at Rouen, who subsequently became 
Minister of the Interior. She was now in pos- 
session of wealth and independence; and 
though her marriage with Imn was a union 
founded on esteem only, as he was twenty- 
four years her senior, yet she proved a fiuth- 
fiil and affectionate wife. Partlv in the line 
of his profession, and to gain information on 
the manufactures of foreign coxmtries, partly 
for pleasure, she travelled much with him in 
Italy, Switzerland, Germany, and England; 
and she there entered warmly into her hus- 
band's pursuits, and ^ye him not a little 
assistance in them by her skill in drawing. 
He was inspector at Lyons when the Revolu- 
tion broke out, and, in common with Madame 
Roland, immediately and warmly embraced 
its principles. It was the general indignation 
of the class of society to \^ich they belonged 



tegrity. But she had all a woman's 
warmth of feeling in her disposition, 
and wanted the calm judgment requisite 
for the right direction of public affairs. 
Her sensitive temperament could not 
endure the constant attacks made on 
her husband at the tribuna She inter- 
fered too much with his administration, 
and replied, often with undue warmth, 
by articles in pamphlets and public jour- 
nals, which bore his name. An ardent 
admirer of antiquity, she wept, while 
yet a child, that she had not been bom 
a Roman citizen. She lived to witness 
misfortunes greater than were known 
to ancient states, and to bear them with 
more than Roman constancy.* 

at the invidious exclusions to which they were 
subjected— exclusions which they were con- 
scious were undeserved— which gave that 
convulsion its early and irresistible strength. 
The first occasion on which she openly 
espoused the popular cause, was in a descrip- 
tion of the Federation of Lyons on SOth May 
1790, whidi, fh>m its energy and talent, ac- 
quired great celebrity. Attracted by the Re- 
volution, she came to Paris in 1791, and im- 
mediately became a constimt attender of the 
debates of the Assembly and at the Jacobin 
club. Four times a week a small drcle of 
liberal deputies, consisting of Brissot, Potion, 
Buzot^ Barbaroux, and others, met at her 
house, and there, as at cabinet dinners in 
English administrations, the whole measures 
of their party were arranged. It was chiefly 
owing to the sway she thus acquired among 
the Girondists that her husband was soon 
after made minister of the interior. Her in- 
fluence over the minister, however, then ap- 
peared excessive, and exposed him to ridi- 
cule, her to obloquy. " If you send an invi- 
tation," said Danton, "to Monsieur, you must 
also send one to Madame : I know the virtues 
of the minister ; but we have need of men who 
can see otherwise than by the eyes of their 
wives."— Roland's Memairt, i. 272; and fiio- 
graphie Universale, xxxviii. 460-463. 

* She was too active and enterprising for a 
statesman's wife. " When I wii^ to see the 
minister of the interior," said Condorcet, "I 
can never get a glimpse of an3rthing but the 
petticoats of his wife." — Hist, de la CanvenUan, 
1. 38. It is a curious proof of the manners of 
the times, that though Madame Roland's de- 
portment as a woman was never suspected, 
and she died the victim of coi^jugal fidelity to 
her husband, who was twenty-four years old- 
er than herself, she has lefb m her memoirs, 
written in prison, and in the hourly exi>ecta- 
tion of death, details of her feelings and de- 
sires when a young woman— "les besoin^" as 
she called it, * ' d'une physique bien organist " 
—with which, as Sir Walter Scott has justly 
observed, a courtesan of the higher class would 
hardly season her private conversation to her 
most favoured lover. — ^Roland's Mem., i. 78 
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16. This remarkable woman, by the 
concurring testimony of all her con- 
temporaries, exercised a powerful in- 
fluence over the fortunes of her country. 
More than her husband, even when he 
was minister of the interior, she directed 
the royal counsels while he held office, 
and led the bright band of gifted intel- 
lects which assembled in her saloons. 
The fire of her genius, the warmth of 
her feelings, the eloquence of her lan- 
guage, enabled her to maintain an un- 
disputed ascendancy even over the 
greatest men in France. But she was 
by no means a perfect character. The 
consciousness of talents tempted her to 
make too undisguised a use of them ; 
her obvious superiority to her husband 
led her to assume, too openly, the lead 
of him in the direction of political 
affairs. Vehement, impassioned, and 
overbeaiing, she could not brook con- 
tradiction, and was offcen confirmed in 
eiTor by o|>position. Her jealousy of 
the queen was extreme, and she often 
expressed herself in reference to her 
fall and sufferings in terms of harsh and 
unfeeling exultation, unworthy alike of 
her character and situation. Hence she 
was more fitted, as women eminent in 
talent generally are, for adversity than 
for prosperity, and owes her great cele- 
brity chiefly to the extraordinary hero- 
ism of her last moments. She uved to 
lament the crimes perpetrated in the 
naine of liberty, and died a victim to 
her conjugal fidelity ; evincing, in the 
last hour, a degree of intrepidity rarely 

* Pierre Victorin Vez^iaud was bom at 
limoges in 1759 ; so that in 1791 he was only 
thirty-two years of age. His fkther was an 
advocate in that town, and bound his son to 
the same profession, designing him to succeed 
him in his business there ; but young Vergni- 
aud, being desirous of appearing on a more 
important theatre, repaired to Bordeaux, 
where his abilities and power of speaking soon 
procured him a brilliant reputation, though 
his invincible indolence prevented him from 
succeeding in the more <£omy, but lucrative 
branches of his profession. like all the young 
barristers of his province, he at once, and with 
the utmost ardour, embraced the principles of 
the Revolution ; and he was even remarkable 
among them for the vehemence of hitf lan- 
guage, and the impassioned style of his elo- 
quence. He was, however, inddient in; the 
extreme ; fond of pleasure, and, likeHirabeau, 
passionately desirous of epjoyment ; but when 
roused, either by his feelings or necessity, he 



paralleled even in the annals of female 
heroism, and which, had it been gene: 
ral in the men of her party, might have 
stifled the Reign of Terror in its birth. 

17. Vergniaud* was the most elo- 
quent speaker of the Qironde, but he 
had not the vigour or resolution requi- 
site for the leader of a party in troubled 
times. Passion, in general, had little 
influence over his mind: he was hu- 
mane, gentle, and benevolent ; difficult 
to rouse to exertion, and still more to 
be convinced of the wickedness, either 
of his adveraaries, or of a large portion 
of his supporters. Indolence was his 
besetting sin, an ignorance of human 
nature his chief defect But when great 
occasions arose, and the latent enex^ 
of his mind was roused, he poured forth 
his generous thoughts in streams of elo- 
quence which never were surpassed in 
the French Assembly. His eloquence 
was not, like that of Mirabeau, broken 
and emphatic, adapted to the changing 
temper of the audience he addressed ; 
but uniformly elegant, sonorous, and 
flowing, swelling at times into the high- 
est strains of impassioned oratory. That 
such a man should have been unable to 
rule the Convention, only proves how 
unfit a body elected as they were is to 
rule the destinies of a great nation, or 
a man of such elegant accomplishments 
to sustain the conflict with a rude de- 
mocracy. 

18. But the one of all the Girondist 
party who took the most decided lead 
in the Assembly was BaissoT.f Unlike 

rivalled that great man in the power and in- 
fluence of his oratory. He had little ambition 
for himself, but lent himself to the designs of 
others who were consumed with the desire to 
raise themselves to the head of af&irs. He 
was chosen one of the deputies for Bordeaux, 
in 1791, for the L^islative Assembly, and soon 
rose to eminence by his remarkable oratorical 
powers. — Biograj^U Univerulle, xlviiL 192, 
193 (VeroniaudI 

t Jean Pierre Brissot was bom at Duarville, 
near Ghartres^ on the 14th January 1754. His 
father was a pastrycook, but gave his son a 
college education, and before he loft the semi- 
nary where he received it, he had already be- 
come an author. A pamphlet he published on 
the inequality of ranks, in 1776, procured for 
him a place in the Bastile, from which he was 
liberated by the influence of Madame Genlis, 
one of whose maids he soon after married. 
From thence he was sent to England, on a 
secret mission from the French police, and 
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Vergniaud, he was activity itself ; and 
poured forth the stores of an ardent but 
ill-regulated mind with a profusion 
which astonished the world, even in 
those days of universal excitement and 
almost superhuman exertion. But he 
was neither a speaker nor a writer of 
distinguished talent. His style in the 
Assembly, as well as in his pamphlets, 
was verbose and monotonous ; his in- 
formation often scanty or inaccurate ; 
and he was totally destitute either of 
philosophic thought or elevation of sen- 
timent. He owed his reputation, which 
was great, and his influence, which for 
a considerable time was still greater, to 
his indefatigable industry, to the pro- 
digious multitude of his pamphlets and 
speeches, which, by the sheer weight of 
nimiber, kept him continually before 
the public; to his ultrsi-revolutionary 
zeal, which rendered him ever foremost 
in supporting projects of innovation or 
spoliation ; and to his continual denun- 
ciation of counter-revolutionary plots 
in others, which rendered his journals 
and pamphlets always an object of curi- 
osity. Like the rest of his party, he 
was irreligious, with all the political fa- 
naticism which then supplied the place 
of religion. Calm and imperturbable in 
maimer, he was full of hatred and en- 
venomed feeling in character. Con- 
sumed by revolutionaiy passions, he 
was superior to the vulgar thirst for 
money ; and though he had many op- 
portunities of making a fortune, he left 

afterwards went to America, vainly seeking 
for some fixed employment ; but no sooner did 
the Revolution break out in France in 1788, 
than he returned to that country, and imme- 
diately began to take an active part in pro- 
moting republiom principles. After com- 
mencing with the publication of several pam- 
phlets, he set up a journal entitled •* Le Pa- 
triote Fran?ais," which continued to be issued 
for two years, and acquired a great reputation. 
This procured for him, on occasion of the Re- 
volution of 14th July, a place in the munici- 
pality of Paris— a body then, and still more 
afterwards, of not less importance than the 
National Assembly itself. In conjunction 
with Laclos, of the Orleans faction, he drew 
up the famous petition of the Champ de Mars, 
which demanded the dethronement of the 
king after the j oumey to Varennes, which pro- 
cured him a place in the Legislative Assem- 
bly, where he became an ardent opponent of 
Lafiayette and the Constitutional party. — 
Bbissot, Mimoireg, i. 9-213 : and Biog. Univ. 
V. 624, 626 (Brissot). 



his wife and children, when brought to 
the scaffold by Robespierre, in a state 
of poverty. He was weak in consti- 
tution, ungainly in figure, with a pale 
countenance, and an affectation of Ja- 
cobin simplicity or rudeness of attire. 
Like many other men of passing cele- 
brity, he was always benealji his reputa- 
tion, which was in a great degree owing 
to the abilities of Secretary Girey Du- 
pry, who wrote the best articles in his 
journals, and shared his fate on the 
scaffold. 

19. Guadet was more animated than 
Vergniaud : he seized with more readi- 
ness the changes of the moment, an<i 
preserved his presence of mind more 
completely during the stormy discus- 
sions of the Assembly. Gensonn^, with 
inferior talents for speaking, was never- 
theless looked up to as a leader of his 
party, from his firmness and resolution 
of character. £arbaix)ux, a native of the 
south of France, brought to the strife of 
faction the ardent temperament of his 
sunny climate; resolute, sagacious, and 
daring, he early divined the bloody de- 
signs of the Jacobins, but was unable 
to prevail on his associates to adopt the 
desperate measures which he soon fore- 
saw would be necessary, to give them 
anything like an equality in the strife. 
Isnard, Buzot, and Lanjuinais, were also 
distinguished men of this illustrious 
party, who became alike eminent by 
their oratorical talents and the heroism 
which they evinced in the extremity of 
adverse fortune. The elevated feelings, 
generous character, and pleasing man- 
ners of Barbaroux, won the heart, though 
they never shook the virtue, of Madame 
Roland. But what they and all the 
leaders of their party wanted, and which 
rendered them alike unfit to rule or con- 
tend with the Revolution, was a feeling 
of duty or rectitude on the one hand, 
and true knowledge of mankind on the 
other. The want of the first induced 
them, under the impulse of selfish am- 
bition, to engage in a treasonable con- 
spiracy against the throne, which led to 
its destruction ; the want of the latter 
disqualified them from contending, after 
their common victory, with the asso- 
ciates whom they had summoned up for 
that criminal enterprise, and at once 
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conducted themselves to the scafifold, 
and destroyed the last remnants of free- 
dom in France. 

20. Very different was the character 
of the Jacobins, that terrible faction 
whose crimes have stained the annals 
of France with such unheard-of atroci- 
ties. Their origin dates back to. the 
struggles in 1789, when, as already no- 
ticed, a certain number of deputies from 
the province of Brittany met in the con- 
vent of the Jacobins, formerly the seat 
of the assemblies of the league, under 
the name of the " Club Breton." The 
popularity of this club soon attracted 
to it the most audacious and able of the 
democratic party. They seemed to have 
inherited from their predecessors in the 
Roman Catholic Church at once their 
tyrannical disposition and their arro- 
gant exclusiveness.* The nave of the 
church was transformed into a hall for 
the meeting of the members ; and the 
seat of the president made of the top of 
a Gothic montiment of black marble, 
which stood against the walls. The tri- 
bune, from whence the orators addressed 
the assembly, consisted of two beams 
placed across each other, in the form of 
a St Andrew's cross, like a half-con- 
structed scaffold ; behind it were sus- 
pended from the walls the ancient in- 
struments of torture, the imregarded 
but fitting accompaniments of such a 
scene ; numbers of bats at night flitted 
through the vast and gloomy vaults, and 
by their screams augmented the din of 
the meeting. Such was the strife of 
contending voices, that muskets were 
dischaiged at intervals to produce a 
temporary cessation of the tiimult. A 
great number of affiliated societies, in 
all the laige towns of France, early gave 
this club a decided preponderance : the 
eloquence of Mirabeau thundered imder 
its roof; and all the principal insurrec- 
tions of the Revolution were prepared 
by its leaders. There the revolts of the 
14th July, the 20th June, and the 10th 
August, were openly discussed long be- 

• "They adopted boldly the old dogma — 
' Apart firom ua there is no salvation 1 ' Ex- 
cept the Cordeliers, with whom they tempo- 
rised, and mentioned as little as possible, 
they persecuted the other clubs, even the 
most revolutionary." — Michslbt, Histoire de 
la li^vttUion, u. 412. 



fore they took place ; there were re- 
hearsed all the gi*eat changes of the 
drama which were shortly afterwards 
to be acted in the Assembly. The mas- 
sacres of 2d September alone appear to 
have been unprepared by them ; their 
infamy rests with Danton and the mu- 
niciptdity of Paris. 

21. As usual in democratic assem- 
blies, the most violent and outrageous 
soon acquii*ed the ascendancy; the mob 
applauded those who were loudest in 
their assertion of the sovereignty of the 
people. The greater part of its mem- 
bers consisted not of tiie mere ignorant 
rabble ; had it been so, it never could 
have acquired its fatal ascendancy. It 
was for the most part composed of the 
most ardent and ambitious of the mid- 
dle class, to whom the privileges of the 
highest were most obnoxious, and who 
were most desirous to occupy their 
place, — the advocate, for example, who 
was devoured with anxiety to crush the 
magistrate who had long insulted him 
by his pride — ^the attorney — the village 
surgeon, anxious to rise to the station 
of the physician — ^the priest, who en- 
vied the professor or the bishop. The 
Jacobin Club, at the outset, comprised 
the quintessence of the professional am- 
bition and talent of France — ^thence its 
early and lasting influence. By degrees, 
however, as the Revolution rolled on — 
and serious crimes marked its progress 
— it acquired a darker character, and 
became distinguished chiefly by the vio- 
lence of its proceedings, and the con- 
course from all parts of France of all 
who were actuated by the fervour, or 
compromised by the crimes of the Re- 
volution. Fifteen hundred members 
usually attended its meetings ; a few 
lamps only lighted the vast extent of 
the room ; the members appeared for 
the most part in shabby attire, and the 
galleries were filled with the lowest of 
the populace. In this den of darkness 
were prepared the bloody lists of pro- 
scription and massacre; the meetings 
were opened with revolutionaiy songs, 
and shouts of applause followed each 
addition to the list of murder, each ac- 
count of its perpetration by the affiliated 
societies. Never was a man of honour 
— seldom a man of virtue — admitted 
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within this society ; it had an innate 
horror of every one who was not attached 
to its fortunes by the hellish bond of 
committed wickedness. A robber, an 
assassin, was certain of admission — as 
sure as the victim of their violence was 
of rejection. The well-known question 
put to the entrants, " What have you 
done to be hanged if the ancient regime 
is restored ? " exemplifies at once the 
tie which held together its members. 
The secret sense of deserved punishment 
constituted the bond of their unholy 
alliance. Their place of meeting was 
adorned with anarchical symbols, tri- 
color flags, and busts of the leading 
revolutionists of former times. Long 
before the death of Louis XVI., two 
portraits, adorned with garlands, of 
Jacques Clement and Ravaillac, were 
hung on the walls : immediately below 
was the date of the murder which each 
had committed, with the words, " He 
was fortunate ; he killed a king." 

22. Inferior to their adversaries in 
learning, eloquence, and taste, they 
were infinitely then* superiors in the 
arts of acquiring popularity ; they suc- 
ceeded with the mob, because they knew 
by experience the means of moving the 
mass from which they sprang. Reason, 
justice, humanity, were never appealed 
to : flattery, agitation, and terror, con- 
stituted their never-failing methods of 
seduction. Incessant fabrications or 
denunciations of counter-revolutionary 
plots, and fearful pictures of the dan- 
gers to which, if successful, they would 
expose the whole revolutionary party, 
were their favourite engines for moving 
the popular mind. They embraced, and 
established over all France, a syntem 
of espionage as widespread as that of 
Fouch^ under the imperial regime — 
more searching than that of the Inqui- 
sition in the plenitude of papal tyranny. 
Mutual surveillance, public watching, 
private denimciation, constituted their 
constantmethodsofintimidation. More 
even than Italy in the days of Tiberius, 
France was, by their agency, overspread 
with a host of informers, who were only 
the more formidable that they were at 
once the accusers, the judges, the jury, 
and the gainers by denunciation. As 
strongly as Napoleon himself, and for 



a similar reason, they felt that conquest 
was essential to existence ; they were 
all aware, and constantly maintained, 
that the Revolution must advance and 
crush its enemies, or it would recoil 
and crush themselves. The extreme of 
democracy was the form of government 
which they supported, because it was 
most grateful to the indigent class on 
whom they depended; but nothing was 
farther from their intentions than to 
share with others the power which they 
so strenuously sought for themselves. 
The greatest levellers in theory, they 
became the most absolute tyrants in 
practice ; having nothing to lose, they 
were utterly reckless in tiieir measures 
of aggrandisement; restrained by no 
feelings of conscience, they reaped for 
a time the fruits- of audacious wicked- 
ness. The leaders of this party were 
Danton, Marat, Robespierre, Billaud Va- 
rennes, St Just, and Collot d'Herbois — 
names destined to acquire an execrable 
celebrity in French annals, whose deeds 
will never be forgotten so long as the 
voice of conscience is heard in the hu- 
man heart — ^who have done more to 
injure the cause of freedom than all the 
tyrants who have preceded them. 

23. Danton was bom at Arcis-sur- 
Aube on th^ 28th October 1769. His 
father was a small proprietor in its 
neighbourhood, who cultivated his lit- 
tle domain with his own hands, but had 
sufficient property and intelligence to 
give his son a good education. He died 
early, and Danton's mother married 
M. Recorder, a humble manufacturer, 
who completed his stepson's education 
by sending him to Troyes. There his 
talents were so great, his indolence so 
invincible, that his companions called 
him Catiline. Nature seemed to have 
expressly created him for the terrible 
part which he played in the Revolu- 
tion. His flgure was colossal, his health 
unbroken, his strength extraordinary : 
a countenance ravaged by the smfdl- 
pox, with small eyes, thick lips, and a 
libertine look, but a lofty command- 
ing forehead, at once fasdnatedand ter- 
rified the beholder. A commanding air, 
dauntless intrepidity, a voice of thim- 
der, soon gave him the ascendancy in 
any assembly which he addressed. He 
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was bred to the bar, but never got any 
practice; and was already drowned in 
debt when the Revolution in 1789 drew 
him to Paris, as the great centre of 
attraction for toweling ambition and 
mined fortunes. Mirabeau there early 
discerned his value, and made use of 
him, as he himself said, ''as a huge 
blast-bellows to inflame the popular 
passions." In July 1789 he was already 
a sort of monarch in the markets ; and 
he was chosen, on its institution, pre- 
sident of the dub of the Cordeliers, 
which gave him a durable influence. 
This celebrated club, which at first ri- 
valled that of the Jacobins in fame and 
influence, held its sittings in a chapel 
opposite to the Ecole de Medicine, now 
used as a museum of surgical prepara- 
tions and dissecting-rooms. The in- 
terior of the chapel was low in the roof, 
dark, and supported on massy colunms. 
This situation was selected on account 
of its central situation in the midst of a 
vast concourse of the working classes, by 
whom the club was chiefly frequented. 
It had been built by the monastic order 
of the Cordeliers, from whence its name 
was derived ; and in the vaults below 
the chapel Marat's printing-press had 
for some time been established. The 
Cordeliers was a club of Paris, however, 
and of Paris alone : it had no corres- 
pondence in the provinces ; it was not, 
like the Jacobins, a Revolutionary com- 
mittee for the direction of all France. 
Thence its influence, though superior 
at first, was not so wide-spread or dur- 
able as that of its great and better or- 
ganised rival Danton's commanding 
voice and ready elocution early gave 
him the entire command in its debates ; 
but it had many powerful writers and 
journalists among its members, who 
exercised a great, and in the end fatal 
influence on the fortunes of the Revo- 
lution. Marat, Camille Desmoulins, 
Fr^ron, Fabre d'Eglantine, Robert, and 
Hubert, were the most remarkable ; 
and from their incessant flattery of the 
people, and excitement of their passions, 
their influence was at first greater with 
the multitude than that of the Jacobin 
Club. No precaution was adopted at 
the Cordeliers against the admission of 
unaffiliated members; the doors were 



open to all; and the language ever used 
by the orators was the re-echo, in ex- 
aggerated terms, of the popular passions 
at the moment. But it wanted the so- 
lid support in affiliated societies which 
rendered the Jacobins so powerful, and 
in the end gave them the entire com- 
mand of France.* Danton then attached 
himself to Marat^ and, in conjunction 
with him and Brissot, drew up the fa- 
mous petition of the Champ de Mars, 
which prayed for the dethronement of 
the king. 

24. He was the first leader of the 
Jacobins who rose to great eminence in 
the Revolution. Bom poor, he had re- 
ceived, as he himself said, no other in- 
heritance from nature than '* an athletic 
form, and the rude physiognomy of free- 
dom." He owed his ascendancy not so 
much to his talents, though they were 
great, nor to his eloquence, though it 
was commanding, as to his indomitable 
energy and dauntless courage, which 
made him rise superior to every diffi- 
culty, and boldly assume the lead when 
others, with perhaps equal abilities, 
were beginning to sink under apprehen- 
sion. As was said of Lord Thurlow, 
self-confidence, or, in plainer language, 
impudence, was the great secret of his 
success.+ At first ambition was the 
main-spring of his actions, individual 
gratification the god of his idolatry: 
situated as he was, he saw that these ob- 
jects were to be gained only by a zeal- 
ous and uncompromising suppoit of the 
popular party, and hence he was a Re- 
volutionist. But he was ambitious, not 
philanthropic ; a voluptuary, not a fa- 
natic : he looked to the Revolution as 
the means of making his fortune, not of 
elevating or improving the human race. 
Accordingly, he was quite willing to sell 
himself to the court, if it promised hiTti 
greater advantages than the popular 

* MiCHELET, HisUdre de la RivoluUon, ii. 
33Q, 342. 

t *' A moderate merit with a large share of 
impudence is more probable to be advauced 
than the greatest qualifications without it. 
The first necessary qualification of an orator 
is impudence, and, as Demosthenes said of 
action, the second is impudence, and the 
third is impudence. No modest man ever 
did, or ever will, make his fortune in public 
assemblies." — Lady M. Wortley Momtaoue, 
in Southiyt editwn of Cowper, v. 254. 
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side ; and at one time he received no 
less than a hundred thousand crowns 
(£25,000) from the royal treasury, to 
advocate measures favourable to the 
interest of the royal authority — an en- 
gagement which, as long as it lasted, he 
faithfully kept.* But when the cause 
of royalty was evidently declining, and 
a scaffold, not a fortune, promised to be 
the reward of fidelity to the throne, he 
threw himself without reserve into the 
arms of the democracy, and advocated 
the most vehement and sanguinary mea- 
sures. 

25. Yet Danton was not a mere blood- 
thirsty tyrant. Bold, unprincipled, and 
daring, he held that the end in every 
case justified the means ; that nothing 
was blamable provided it led to desir- 
able results ; that nothing was impos- 
sible to those who had the courage to 
attempt it. A starving advocate in 1 7 8 9, 
he rose in audacity and eminence with 
the public disturbances; prodigal in ex- 
pense and drowned in debt, he had no 
chance, at any period, even of personal 
freedom, but in constantly advancing 
with the fortunes of the Revolution. 
Like Mirabeau, he was the slave of sen- 
sual passions ; like him he was the ter- 
rific leader, during his ascendancy, of 
the ruling class — though he shared the 
character, not of the patricians who com- 
menced the Revolution, but of the ple- 
beians who consummated its wickedness. 
" I have never," said Madame Roland, 
" seen anything which characterised so 
completely the ascendant of brutal pas- 
sions and unbridled audacity, scarce 
veiled by an affectation of joviality and 
bonhomie. My imagination consi^ntly 
represented Danton with a poniard in 
his hand, exciting «. troop of assassins; 
or calling them, like Sardanapalus, to 

• " Danton had received through the Sieur 
Durand more than 100,000 crowns, to propose 
or support different motions at the club of 
the Jacobins ; he fulfilled these engagements 
with sufficient fidelity, reserving always to 
himself the right of employing the means he 
thought best adapted to insure the carrying 
of his motions ; and his ordinary method was 
to season his propositions with the most vio- 
lent declamations against the Coiut and the 
Ministers, to avoid the suspicion of being 
sold to them." — ^Bertrand de Molleville, 
yfdmoires, i. 354; Lamartine, HiiUHre des Gir- 
ondinif\ 139. 



the infamous orgies which were to be the 
reward of their crimes." But he had no 
fanaticism in his character ; he was not 
impelled to evil in the search of good. 
Self-elevation was his object through- 
out ; when that was secured, he was not 
inaccessible to better feelings. Inex- 
orable in general measures, he was in- 
dulgent, humane, and even generous, 
to individuals ; the author of the mas- 
sacres of the 2d September, he saved aU 
those who fled to him, and spontane- 
ously liberated his personal adversaries 
from prison. Individual elevation, and 
the safety of his party, were his ruling 
objects — a revolution appeared a game 
of hazard, where the stake was the life 
of the losing party; the strenuous sup- 
porter of exterminating cruelty after 
the 10th August, he was among the first 
to recommend a return to humanity, 
after the period of danger was past He 
was so extravagant during the period of 
his greatness that he added nothing to 
his fortune, andleffc to the two sons whom 
he left by his first marriage nothing but 
the humble inheritance of their father 
atArcis-sur-Aube. These sons, terrified, 
likeCi'omwell's, at the celebrity and fate 
of their father, retired after his death to 
their paternal estate, which, like their 
forefathers, they cultivated with their 
own hands. They are still unmarried, 
and the posterity of Danton, like that 
of many other eminent men, is likely 
soon to become extinct. 

26. Maratwas the worstof this band.i* 

t Jean Paul Marat was bom in 1744, at 
Boudry, in the principality of Neufch&tel. 
He was sprung of Calvinistic parents, and 
bred to medicine, which he studied at the 
university of Edinburgh, and in 1774 he pub- 
lished in English, in that city, a pamphlet 
entitled "The Chains of Slavery.'^ Subse- 
quently he removed to Paris, where he esta- 
blished himself in practice ; but he never suc- 
ceeded in his profession, and he was soon ob- 
liged to accept a humble sitijation as veteri- 
nary surgeon in the stables of the Count 
d'Artois, which he held for twelve years. He 
left that service in 1789. and was living in 
obscure lodgings and great poverty in that 
city when ttie Revolution broke out. His 
learning, however, was considerable, his in- 
formation extensive, and he had, before that 
convulsion brought him into notice, already 
published a great variety of works in difier- 
ent departments of knowledge, which indi- 
cated the extent and variety of his studies. 
Literature, science, philosophy, criticism, had 
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Nature had impressed the atrocity of 
his character on his countenance ; hide- 
ous features, the expression of a demon, 
revolted all who approached him. His 
talents weriB considerable, his reading 
extensive, his industry indefatigable; 
and, previous to the Revolution, he had 
been known by a great variety of writ- 
ings on different subject& But that con- 
vulsicm at once roused all the dark and 
malignant passions of his nature ; and 
to such an extent did they obtain the 
mastery of him, and so strongly was he 
convinced that they afforded the only 
passport to success, that he was careful 
to depict himself in his compositions 
as worse than he really was. For more 
than three years his writings incessantly 
stimulated the peopleto cruelty; buried 
in obscurity, he revolved in his mind the 
means of augmenting the victims of 
popular passion. So complete a fanatic 
had he become, in this respect, that he 
scrupled not to recommend tortvflre to 
captives, burning at the stake, and 
branding with red-hot iron, as a suitable 

alternately occupied his pen, and attested at 
once his talents and his perseverance. But 
ftorOi the moment that popular passions got 
pofisession of the public mind, he directed the 
whole force of his intellect to the inflaming 
of them ; and he rapidly became, in conse- 
quence, one of the most powerfiil as well as 
dangerous agents of the Revolution. In July 
1789 he began his celebrated journal VAmi 
du Peuple, which he continued to publish 
daily till his death in 1798, and which now 
forms nineteen volumes^ one of the most cu- 
rious monuments of those fearful times. He 
soon made himself remarkable in the primaiy 
assemblies which everywhere arose in Paris 
after Uxe insurrection of 14th July, by the 
vehemence of his language, and the bloody 
proscriptions which he fh>m the first, and in 
the most undisguised manner, advocated. 
So early as August 1789 he was found there 
maintaining, t^t the Revolution would re- 
trc^grade unless eight hundred deputies in 
the Assembly were himg on ei^ht hundred 
trees in the garden of the Tmleries, with 
Mirabeau set the head of them, as he had 
ventured to propose that the army should be 
disbanded, and reconstructed on a new prin- 
ciple. The minister, Malouet> proposed he 
should be prosecuted for this ; but Mirabeau 
BB^ such sallies merited only contempt, and 
prevailed on the Assembler to pass to the 
order of the day. The municipality of Paris 
afterwards ordered hira to be arrested, and 
Lo&vette invested his house ; but Danton 
funnshed him with the means of escape. 
Undeterred by these dangers, Marat con- 
tinued, without intermission, his infernal 
atntation in his journal, ever keepinj; a little 



means of satisfying the public indigna- 
tion. * The violence of his language on 
all occasions was such as would be in- 
ci'edible, if his printed works did not 
remain an enduring and damning mo- 
nument to attest it. " When a man," 
said he, " is in want of everything, he 
has a right to tear from his neighbour 
his superfluities ; rather than perish of 
famine, he has a right to murder and 
devour his quivering fieaih. Whatever 
disorder such acts may create, it does not 
more disturb the order of nature than 
when a wolf tears in pieces a sheep. 
Pity is entirely a fictitious sentiment : 
if you never speak to a man of gentle- 
ness or mildness, he will never know 
what they are." + Nor was falsehood 
awanting to support these atrocious sug- 
gestions ; on the contrary, it was con- 
stantly made use of by him, to work the 
people up to such a state of frenzy as to 
be ready for their adoption. There was 
nothing too absurd for him to say, or 
them to believe, provided it fell in with 
the prevailing passion of the moment, t 

in advance of the popular feeling, and lead- 
ing the people on to commit atrocities, by 
previouwy accustoming them to hear of 
them. At first he was hooted down, and 
hissed at the doors of the clubs and primary 
assemblies, when he had concluded nis san- 
guinary harangues ; but he went on without 
being deterred either by danger or obloquy, 
well knowing that the progress of a revolu- 
tion is ever onward ; and ere long his de- 
mands for proscriptions were received witb 
thunders of applause. —Biographie Univer- 
telle, xxvi. 666, 600 (Marat) ; and Michb- 
LET, Hittmre de la Involution, ii. 389, 392. 

* "It is not merely a severe judgment, an 
exemplary punishment, that Marat invoked 
upon those he accuses ; death could not sa- 
tisfy him. His Imagination revels in the idea 
of punishments ; he would require wholesale 
slaughters, conflagrations, horrible mutila- 
tions. Brand them with a hot iron, cut off 
their thumbs, split their tongues," &c. — 
MiCHELET, HUtoire de la Rivolvtion, ii. 377, 
(an ultra-republican writer). See for an en- 
• tire confirmation of these remarks, L'Ami 
du Peuple, No. 827, p. 8, 1st Jan.. 1791 ; No. 
361, p. 8, 26th Jan. 1791 ; No. 306, p. 7, 9th 
Dec. 1790 ; No. 325, p. 4, 30th Dec. 1790. 

t Prcijet d'une Constitution, p. 7 ; Marat, 
Sur VHomme, i 166. 

X " Lafayette has caused to be made in the 
Faubourg St Antoine 16,000 snuflf-boxes with 
his portrait. I entreat all good citizens who 
may get a hold of them to destroy them. 
There will be found the key to the grand 
conspiracy."— i*-4mi du Peuple, No. 319, 
Dec. 23, 1790. " Louis XVL weeps scalding 
tears for the follies that the Austrian causes 
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In vain repeated accusations were di- 
rected against him; flying from one 
subterraneous abode to another, he still 
continued his infernal agitation of the 
public mind. Terror was his constant 
engine for attaining his objects. His 
principle was, that there was no safety 
but in destroying the whole enemies of 
the Revolution; he was repeatedly heard 
to say, that there would be no security 
to the state till two himdred and eighty 
thousand heads had fallen. He was not 
venal : inveterate fanaticism, the lust of 
power, the thirst for blood, were his 
motives of action. The Revolution pro- 
duced many men who carried into exe- 
cution more sanguinary measures, none 
who exercised so powerful an influ- 
ence in recommendmg them. He had 
that nervous instability of constitution, 
which in troubled times often produces 
at once pity for individual sufiering and 
inexorable general cruelty. He said 
himself, that "he could not, without 
pain, see an insect suffer; but he could 
without scruple annihilate a world." * 
It was the same with Napoleon and 
Danton : it is the nature of all fanati- 
cism, whether in religion or politics, to 
engender such a character. But more 
than all his compeers, Marat trusted to, 
and advocated blood as the remedy for 
all evils, the means of overthrowing all 
opposition, and thence his prodigious 
and fatal influence. Death cut him 
short in the midst of his relentless ca- 
reer; the hand of female heroism pre- 
vented his falling a victim to the savage 
exasperation wMch he had so large a 
share in arousing. 

27. St Just was bom at Decize, in 
the Nivemois, in 1768, the son of a che- 
valier of St Louis, but not noble, who 
lived near Noyon. He received the 
elements of his education at Soissons, 
and was early distinguished by his 
intense application, and the vehement 

him to commit/*— No. 820. "The queen 
has given away so many white cockades that 
the price of white ribbon has risen three sous 
a yard. This &ct is oertain^Marat has it 
from the girl Bertin, milliner to the queen." 
—No. 821, p. 4. 

* "En prince de la nature et de la dou- 
leur, Harat devenait tite &ible ; il ne pou- 
vait. dit-il, voir souifrir un insecte, mais seul 
avec son toitoire, il etLt an&inti le monde." 
— MiCBKLBT. HiiUdre de la Revolution, ii 846. 



ardour with which he pursued whatever 
he undertook. Ambitious of distinc- 
tion, he embraced the principles of the 
Revolution, though still a youth, the 
moment that it broke out; and too de- 
sirous was he of entering on the career 
of public life that he introduced him- 
self by stealth, in 1791, when under the 
legal age, to the Electoral Assembly of 
Chauny, from which he was expelled as 
soon as the deception was discovered. 
He afterwards was elected, from the 
violence of his democratic principles, 
adjutant-major in a legion of the na- 
tional guard, and in 1792 was chosen 
deputy to the Convention for the de- 
partment of the Aisne. From that 
time he became an intimate friend of 
Robespierre, and adopted more tho- 
roughly the principles of that remark- 
able man than any other member of the 
Convention. 

28. At once an ardent fanatic and asan- 
guinary despot, St Just, in conjunction 
with Robespierre, directed his whole 
efforts to two obj ects — ^the destruction of 
all the enemies of democracy, and the 
centralisation of all its powers in the 
handsofafew. Hetrustednothingtorea- 
son among the people, still less to virtue 
in public men ; but constantly urged the 
necessity of destroying all the enemies 
of the Revolution. Terror was his en- 
gine, as the only means either of pri- 
vate safety or national regeneration; 
death the means by which it was to be 
produced. He always maintained, that 
abuses would never cease as long as the 
king and a single man of the noblesse 
lived. "I insist," said he, "that the 
whole Bourbons should be banished, 
except the king, who should be kept, 
you know why. Let hatred of kings 
mingle with the blood of the people." 
To excite their rage, he fabricated the 
most audacious lies, as that in 1783 
Louis XVI. had massacred eight thou- 
sand victims in Paris alone, and hang- 
ed fifteen thousand smugglers, and that 
the bodies found every morning in the 
Seine were those of the persons who 
had been strangled the preceding night 
in prison by the king's orders. False- 
hood to excite his adherents, death to 
intimidate his adversaries, were his two 
weapons, as they are those of all men in 
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the last stages of religions or political 
fanaticism. Wrapt up in ambition, he 
was above the sonLid desire of wealth, 
but not insensible to other passions. 
He loved women, had an elegant fig^ure, 
and affected the ancient poljsh of man- 
ners; but a dark melancholic counte- 
nance, and a profusion of lank black 
hair,, revealed at once to the spectator 
the unrelenting fanatic of the nine- 
teenth century. 

29. But all &e leaders of the Jacobins 
sink into insignificance before their ruler 
and despot, FranoisMa xtmtt.tbn Robes- 
PIEBBE. This extraordinary man, whose 
name will never be foigotten, was bom 
at Arras in 1759, the son of an obscure 
procurator in that town, who, being 
ruined by dissipation, had fled to Co- 
logne to avoid his creditors, where he 
set up a French school; and who re- 
moved from thence to America, where 
he was never more heard of, His 
mother, Marie Josephine Caneau, the 
daughter of a brewer, died when Maxi- 
milien was only nine years of age, leav- 
ing her young family totally destitute. 
Young Robespierre was succoured in 
this extremity by the Bishop of Arras, 
who procured for him a bursary at the 
College of Louis le Grand at Paris, and 
paid for his board there, while the 
Abb^ Proyart, its principal, received 
him in the kindest manner. His pro- 
gress in classical knowledge was re- 
spectable, and he is marked, from the 
year 1772 to 1775, as one of the most 
promising students of the college. On 
leaving that seminary he studied law, 
and set up as an advocate in his native 
town of Arras ; but his success was not 
remarkable, as the turn of his mind 
was always towards principle and spe- 
culation rather than business. Ardent 
in the pursuit of these, his earliest ex- 
pedition from college was to make a 
pilgrimage on foot of thirty miles to 
see Rousseau, at Ermonville, then the 
object of his most enthusiastic admira- 
tion. ' Having been appointed a mem- 
ber, by the bishop, of the criminal tri- 
bunal of Arras, he suffered so much 
pain on being obliged to condemn an 
assassin to death, tiiat he resigned the 
situation. 



80. His first appearance in public was 
still more. remarkable, considering the 
career which ultimately awaited him. 
The academy of Metz having, in 1784, 
proposed a prize for the best essay on 
an existing law in France, which affixed 
to his whole family the infamy of a 
criminal's condemnation to the scaf- 
fold, Robespierre engaged in the com- 
petition, and carried off a prize of 
four hundred francs for his comitosi- 
tion. He was strongly urged to try his 
fortune by a young friend destined to 
future celebrity, and who afterwards 
became his colleague in the Committee 
of Public Salvation — Camot.* Cairied 
away by the philanthropic feelings then 
so generally prevalent, which ushered 
in, in such deceitful colours, the dawn 
of the Revolution, Robespierre went a 
step further, and eloquently contended 
for the total (Mbolition of capital puaiish- 
menU in all ea$es. Thus the most san- 
guinary despot known in modem times 
owed his education, and preservation 
from destitution, to the benevolence of 
two kind-hearted ecclesiastics ; he made 
his first pilgrimage as a youth to see the 
celebrated philanthropist, J. J. Rous- 
seau ; he resigned his first judicial ap- 
poin^ent from the pain he suffered on 
pronouncing sentence of death on a 
murderer ; and made his first appear- 
ance in life by an essay in which he elo- 
quently contended for the abolition, in 
skU cases, of capital punishments.^ 

* " 'Write, to me' said he (Camot), 'with 
all the ardour of thy patriotic soul ; trace in 
letters of blood the truths which thou art 
about to tell thy fellow-citizens ; and save at 
least one vicUm from thie fright/iil pnyudice— 
you will be well rewarded.' '^—Mimoiree de 

BOBESPIEBEX, L 239. 

' t Bobespierre's motto for this Essay was 
the line of Virgil— 

' ' Quid hoc genus hominum ? quseve hunc tarn 
barbara morem 

Permittetpatna?" 

Lacretelle wrote an article in the Mercure 
de France on this composition when it ap- 
peared, in which he bestowed on it the high- 
est commendations. " His work," said he, 
"will be read with interest, and attract 
merited attention. It is full of sound views 
and touches of simple eloquence, showing 
true and felidtous abiUty. Still higher 
hopes will be formed of the author, when it 
is known that he is an advocate engaged U) 
B 
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31. The first cause in which Robes- 
pierre gained any distinction was one 
against the sherifi*s of St Omer, in which 
he pronounced a glpwing eulogium on 
the virtues and patriotism of Louis XVI., 
of whom he was hereafter to be the 
crudest enemy ; and soon after he ac- 
quired a great reputation with the popu- 
lar party, by a violent memorial against 
the superior council of Artois. This 
procured for him a place in the States- 
General in 1789, fix)m which period his 
biography is written in the annals of 
France. When he first entered the As- 
sembly, however, he had so little the 
command of language, that it was with 
difficulty he could put a few words to- 
gether. The Abbd Maury on one oc- 
casion made the whole members laugh 
by the ironical proposal that his speech 
should be printed. It was only- by in- 
domitable and indefatigable perseve- 
rance that he surmounted these defects, 
and at length acquired the power of 
ready elocution. In those days he was 
miserably poor, lodged in an obscure 
room in the Rue du Saintonge in the 
Marais, and dined at sixpence a-day. 
The Assembly having ordered a general 
mourning for the death of Franklin, 
the future dictator of France had no 
resource but to borrow a coat so much 
too large for him that the whole As- 
sembly burst into laughter when he 
appeared in it* Still he adhered to 
his repugnance to the shedding of blood, 
and was found in 1791 warmly and elo- 
quently supporting, in the National As- 

his first cause when he wrote this essay." — 
Mercure de France, Sept. 29, 1784, in. M^moires 
de Robespierre, i. Pieces Just. B, p. 229. 

in this e8.*4»y Robespierre observed, speak- 
inpr of the family of a condemned criminal : 
"With their innocence, they have still the* 
most touching claims to the commiseration 
of their fellow-citizens. Imagine, for ex- 
ample, a distressed fomily, from whom their 
head and support is torn, to be dragged to 
the scaffold ; it seems to be thought that 
they would be too happy if they had only 
this misfortime to bewail — theythemselves 
are devoted to eternal infiimy. The unfortu- 
nates ! possessing all the sensibilities of ho- 
• nest hearts, they are forced to endure all the 
weight of that horrid stigma, which the cri- 
raiiml alone can sustain. They no longer 
dare to raise their eyes, lest they read con- 
tempt in the looks of all around them : all 
despise them ; all associations repulse them ; 
all &milies dread to stain themselves by their 



sembly, a proposal for the total aboli- 
tion of capital punishments, [chap. vi. 
§ 76.] He was not re-elected into the 
Legislative Assembly, in consequence of 
the self-denying ordinance, which he 
himself had passed; but he was an 
active member of the Jacobin Club 
during all the time of its sitting, and 
in that way exercised an unseen, but 
most eficctive control, both over the 
proceedings of that Assembly, and the 
dreadful catastrophe which at its close 
overturned the throne. 

32. Of all the characters which the 
Revolution produced, Robespierre was 
by far the most remarkable, and with- 
out the details now given of his pre- 
vious life, his character would be alto- 
gether inexplicable. No one has been 
so much disfigured in representation 
and description by contemporary an- 
nalists of every shade of opinion — a pe- 
culiarity not to be wondered at, consi- 
dering that he nearly destroyed them 
all, and had well-nigh succeeded, before 
his fall, in guillotining the greatest and 
most , eminent men of all parties in 
France. But a calm retrospect of his 
career will at once show to what his 
extraordinary rise and long-continued 
power was owing, and reconcile the 
otherwise incomprehensible contradic- 
tions of his chai'acter. 

33. Robespierre was a great, nay, in 
some respects, he was a good man; but 
he was a sanguinary bigot, a merciless 
fanatic. His talents were of the very 
highest order ; his eloquence, after by 

alliance ; society abandons and leaves them 
in a frightful solitude. Friendship even can- 
not exist for them. In fine, their position 
is so terrible that it inspires pity even 
in its authors : we pity them for the con- 
tempt we feel, and yet continue to brand 
them ; we plunge the knife into the hearts 
of these innocent victims, but cannot hear 
their cries without emotion. The mother's 
cry, the prayers of innocence, the supplica- 
tions of beauty, the touching voice of friend- 
ship, services, virtues, talents — all that can 
stir the heart of man, works against the course 
of justice. We are more shocked at the ven- 
geance" than at the crime. Whence spring 
such great anomalies ? It is that the punish- 
ment is more to be dreaded than tlie crime." 
— Essai de Robespierre, 1784 ; Mimoires de 
ROBESP-IERRE, ii. 820, 331. 
• "Nil habet infelix paupertas durius in se 
Quam quod ridicules homines facit." 
Juvenal, iii. 154. 
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practice and perseverance he had ac- 
quired the command of language, was 
condensed, his reasoning powerful, his 
intellect cool, his sagacity great, his 
perseverance unconquerable. His dis- 
position was of that peculiar kind which 
affords the only sure foundation for last- 
ing popularity with the people. He 
adhered steadily to principle, and con- 
stantly appealed to it. There was no 
shuflfling or tergiversation about him ; 
he was ever the same. His doctrines 
were simple, flattering to the many, and 
perfectly adapted to every capacity. 
He maintained that the multitude can 
do no wrong : " que le peuple est tou- 
jours hon, le magistrat toujours corrup- 
tible ;"* that they are the foimtain of 
all power, and that by their delegates 
alone it should ever be exercised. It 
was to effect this object that he strove 
to destroy all the higher classes of so- 
ciety, because he was convinced it would 
not be attained otherwise ; but his ul- 
timate object was equality and social 
happiness. Philosophers and states- 
men will probably be inclined to dis- 
pute these first principles, and deduce 
many arguments against them from his 
own career ; but none can deny to Ro- 
bespierre the merit of having steadily 
adhered to them in his reasonings, and 
followed them out with invincible con- 
stancy in his conduct. Adopting the 
prevailing doctrine of the day, that the 
end will justify the means, he went 
steadily on destroying every one who 
thwarted the popular will — of which he 
considered himself, and with reason, as 
the true incarnation — tiQ he had well- 
nigh annihilated the whole intellect 
and virtue of France. Napoleon did 
not prosecute savage warfare, for the 
external glory of the republic, with more 
vigour and perseverance than Robes- 
pierre did internal massacre, to exter- 
minate its domestic enemies ; and the 
extraordinary success and long-con- 
tinued power of both proved that each 
had rightly judged the popular mind in 
his own day — ^that they both marched, 
as Napoleon said, "with the opinion 
of five millions of men." No man in 
troubled times ever rose to lasting great- 

• His own words. — Buonakotti, Conspira- 
tion cU Babanif, i. 278.* 



ness but by steady and courageous 
adherence to principle. In this view 
Robespierre's character and career pos- 
sess an interest and an importance far 
beyond what can belong to any indivi- 
dual, how eminent soever. He was the 
incarnation of a principle, the touch- 
stone of a system. And that principle 
was the natural innocence of man — that 
system, to do evil that good may come. 
34. Although, however, the public 
career of Robespierre was thus the man- 
ful assertion of a principle, and its re- 
sults a reduetio ad absurdum of its doc- 
trines, yet a close examination reveals 
in him, in addition to his unrelenting 
cruelty, many of the weaknesses, some 
of the littlenesses, of humanity. Un- 
like Mirabeau and Danton, he owed no- 
thing to physical strength, or the as- 
cendant of manner. Ungainly in ap- 
pearance, with a feeble voice and vul- 
gar accent, he owed his elevation chiefly 
to the inflexible obstinacy and daunt- 
less moral courage with which he main- 
tained his opinions, at a time when the 
popular cause had lost many of its sup- 
porters. But under the mask of pa- 
triotism was concealed the working of 
other and less worthy feelings. Vanity, 
terror, and revenge, ea^ercised a power- 
ful influence over his riSind. His hatred 
was implacable; it fell with unmiti- 
gated fury on his nearest and dearest 
relations.+ Cautious in conduct, slow 
but implacable in revenge, he avoided 
the perils which proved fatal to so many 
of his adversaries, and ultimately esta- 
blished himself on their ruin. Insati- 
able in his thirst for blood, he disdained 
the more vulgar passion for money : no 
bribes from the court ever sullied his 
hands ; at a time when he disposed of 
the Ufe of every man in France, he re- 
sided in a small apartment, the only 
luxury of which consisted in images of 
his figure, and the number of miiTors 
which in every direction reflected his 
form. While the other leaders of the 

f "B[ow frightful must this passion of 
hatred be, since it misleads you to the point 
of defaming me to my friends. Toiir hatred 
to me. is too furiously blind not to extend to 
any one who takes an interest in me." — La 
Citopenne Robespierrb d ton fr ire, 18 Me*s. 
Ann. ii. Papiers Inedit* trouvis chex Robes- 
pierre, ii. 114. 
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populace affected a squalid drees and 
dirty linen, he alone appeared in ele- 
gant attii*e. His countenance had some- 
thing in it which was repulsive ; he was 
pale, inclining to a livid hue, and was 
deeply marked by the smallpox. His 
smile was painful, and at times satanic ; 
a convulsive quiver of the lips, when- 
ever he was strongly agitated, often 
gave a firightfiil expression to his coun- 
tenance. An austere life, a reputation 
for inconruptibility, a total disregard of 
human suffering, preserved his ascend- 
ancy with the fanatical supporters of 
liberty, even though he had little in 
common with them, and though there 
was an elevation of purpose in his 
cruelty to which they were strangers. 
He had great designs in view in the re- 
construction of the social edifice, after 
three himdred thousand heads had 
fallen. His visions were of an innocent 
republic, with equal fortunes arising 
out of the sea of blood. But it was in 
general measures only that he was phil- 
anthropic ; to individuals he was mer- 
ciless and cruel in the extreme. He 
was more consistent than Danton, but 
less humane : he never abandoned a 
principle, but he never saved a friend. 
It was hard to say whether his sup- 
porters, or his enemies, fell fastest be- 
neath l^e scythe of his ambition. His 
terrible career is a proof how little, in 
popular commotions, even domineering 
vices are ultimately to be relied on; 
and how completely indomitable per- 
severance, and a steady adherence to 
popular principles, can supply the want 
of all other qualities. The approach of 
death unveiled his real weakness ; he 
was the perfection of moral courage, 
but not equally distinguished by per- 
sonal firmness. When success was hope- 
less, his boldness deserted him; and the 
assassin of thousands met his fate with 
a vacillation that could hardly have been 
expected from his previous career. 

85. The leaders of the Jacobins in the 
Legislative Assembly were Chabot, Ba- 
zire, and Merlin ; but it was not there 
that their real influence lay. The clubs 
of the Jacobins and the Cordeliers were 
the pillars of their authority : in the 
firat, Robespierre, Billaud Y arennes, and 
Collot d'Herbois, ruled with absolute 



sway ; the latter was under the domin- 
ion of Danton, Carrier, Desmoulins, and 
Fabre d*£glantina Robespierre was 
excluded from the Assembly by the self- 
denying ordinance which he himself had 
proposed ; but he had acquired an om- 
nipotent sway at the Jacobins', by the 
extravagance of his opinions, the con- 
densed enei^ of his language, and his 
reputation for integrity, wluch had al- 
ready acquired for him the surname of 
the Incorruptible^ The extensive gal- 
leries, erected round the hall of the As- 
sembly, gave the most unruly and vio- 
lent of their body constant access to the 
legislature, where they never failed to 
cheer on their own partisans as loudly 
as they drowned by clamour the few 
remaining friends of order or r^ular 
government. In the Faubourg St An- 
toine, the brewer Santerre, well known 
in the bloodiest days of the Revolution, 
hadobtained an undisputed ascendancy; 
while the mimicipalily of Paris, elected 
according to the new system, by the uni- 
versal sufirage of the inhabitants, had 
fallen, as might have been anticipated, 
into the hands of the most violent and 
least respectable of the demagogues. 
The importance of this body was not at 
first perceived; but possessing, as it did, 
the means of rousing at pleasure the 
strength of the capitsJ, it soon acquired 
a preponderating influence, and was en- 
abled to enthral a government which 
the armies of Europe sought in vain to 
subdue. 

36. It is admitted by the republican 
writers, that at this period the king and 
queen were sincerely inclined to sup- 
port the constitution. In truth, Louis 
had great hopes of its success ; and 
though he was not insensible to its 
faults, and desired its modification in 
several particulars, yet he trusted to 
time, and the returning good sense of 
the nation, to effect these changes, and 
was resolved to give it a fair triaL The 
queen participated in the same senti- 
ments, and, from the comparative tran- 
quillity of the last year, began to enter- 
tain sanguine hopes that the anarchy 
of the nation might at length be stilled. 
The establishment of the Constitutional 
Guard, eighteen hundred strong, for the 
service of the palace, since the king bad 
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accepted the constitution, gave them 
the shadow at least of independence. 
Louis's ndnisters were far, however, 
from entertaining such sanguine senti- 
ments ; and Bertrand de Molleville, in 
particTilar, strongly expressed to him 
his opinion in private, that the royal 
prerogative was so abridged, under the 
new constitiition, that it could not pos- 
sibly exist for any length of time. — 
** M. Bertrand," replied the simple- 
hearted monarch, " there are many 
things in the constitution which I have 
endeavoured to prevent — ^whichlwould 
wish to see altered ; but the time for 
that is past : I have sworn to maintain 
it, and maintain it I wilL Nay, I am 
convinced that a sincere and honest en- 
deavour to abide by it, in all respects, 
is the best way to open the eye of the 
nation to its defects. Courage, M. Ber- 
trand ! — all may yet be welL** 

37. The constitution having vested in 
the king the power of forming a guard 
for the protection of his person and 
family, he commenced, soon after the 
meetmg of the Legislative Assembly, 
the formation of it. This was a matter 
of extreme delicacy, for both the na- 
tional guard and the people of Paris 
were excessively jealous of the influ- 
ence, all but unbounded, which they 
had long enjoyed by the possession of 
the king^s person, and viewed with un- 
disguised aversion any measures which 
might even tend to render him inde- 
pendent of them. In the hope of re- 
conciling all difficulties, and at the same 
time taking advantage of the revived 
sentiments of loyalty which had been 
awakened in the rural districts, espe- 
cially of the south aad west of France, 
Louis determined to have the National 
and Constitutional Guards always in 
equal numbers in the service of the 
palace, and to choose the latter from 
the provinces, in the proportion of three 
or four from each department. This 
jilan was well-conceived in appearance, 
from the obvious justice on which it 
was founded ; but, Uke all other con- 
ciliatory measures attempted duiing a 
period of general excitement^ it discon- 
tented both parties. It was soon dis- 
covered that, though it contained seve- 
ral violent i-evolutionists, sent from the 



departments having that tendency, the 
great majority of the Constitutional 
Guard was faithful to the kii^; and 
old Marshal Brissac, its conmiander, 
was so in a remarkable degree. It ex- 
cited, in consequence, from the very 
first, the most violent jealousies in the 
national guard of Paris, insomuch that 
an insurrection among the latter would 
infallibly have broken out, if the king 
had not constantly admitted them to 
the interior service of the palace, and 
used his utmost eflforts with the officers 
on both sides to preserve a good under- 
standing between them. But the re- 
conciliation was seeming only, and the 
discord ere long broke out, with fatal 
eflfects to the king and the whole royal 
family. 

38. The first serious contest of the 
New Assembly was with the emigrants 
and the clergy. By cttie flagrant act of 
injustice, the Constituent Assembly had 
left the seeds of permanent discord be- 
tween the revolutionary party and the 
church. The suflferers naturally were in- 
defatigable in their endeavours to rouse 
the people to support their cause. The 
bishops and priests exerted all their in- 
fluence to stimulate the country popu- 
lation ; and they succeeded, especially 
in the western provinces, in producing 
a most powerful sensation. Circular 
letters were despatched to the cur^s of 
the parishes, and instructions generally 
transmitted to the people. The consti- 
tutional clergy were there represented 
as irregular and unholy ; their perform- 
ance of the sacraments impious and nu- 
gatory ; marriage by them as nothing 
but concubinage ; divine vengeance as 
likely to follow an attendance on their 
servica Roused by these representa- 
tions, the rural population in the dis- 
tricts of Calvados, G^vaudan, and La 
Vendue, broke into open disturbances. 
39. Brissot pi*oposed to take instant 
and vigorous measures with the dissi- 
dent clergy and refractory emigrants. 
** Every method of conciliation," said 
Isnard, " with these classes is useless : 
what eflPect has followed all your former 
indulgence towards them? Their auda- 
city has risen in proportion to your for- 
bearance ; they will never cease to in- 
jure till they lose the power of doing so . 
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They must either be conquerors or con- 
quered — matters have fakly come to 
that ; and he must be blind indeed who 
does not see this in the clearest light." 
" The right of going from one country 
to another," said Brissot, " is one of the 
inherent rights of man ; but the right 
ceases when it becomes a crima Can 
there be a more flagrant offence than 
that of emigrating, for the purpose of 
bringing on our country the horrors of 
foreign war? What other object have 
the crowds who now daily leave France ? 
Hear their menaces, examine their con- 
duct, read their libels, and you will see 
that what they call honour is what the 
imiversal voice of mankind has con- 
demned as the height of baseness. Can 
we be ignorant that at this moment the 
cabinets of Europe are besieged by their 
importunity, and possibly preparing to 
second their entreaties ? Confidence is 
every day sinking ; the rapid fall of the 
assignats renders nugatory the best de- 
vised plans of finance. How is it pos- 
sible to put a curb on the factions of the 
interior, when we suffer the emigrants 
to escape with impunity, who are about 
to biing the scourge of foreign wai* up- 
on all our homes ?" 

40. The constitutional party could 
not deny the justice of these alarms, 
but they strove to moderate the severity 
of the measures which were proposed to 
be adopted against the emigrants. "We 
are about," said Condorcet, " to put the 
sincerity of the king to too severe a trial, 
if we require him to adopt measures of 
severity against his nearest relations. 
Foreign powers can hardly be convinced 
that he really enjoys his freedom ; and 
is it by his consenting to such an act 
that their doubts are to be removed ? 
What will be the effect of the extreme 
measureswhich are proposed? Are they 
likely to calm the passions, soothe the 
pride, or heal the wounds which have 
been inflamed ? They will bring back 
few of the absent^ irritate many of the 
present. Time, distress, the frigid hos- 
pitality of strangers, the love of home, a 
sense of our justice, must be the means 
of restoring the love of their country in 
their bosoms : by the proposed mea- 
sures you will extinguish it. The Con- 
stituent Assembly, more wise than our- 
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selves, beheld with contempt those as- 
semblages of discontented spirits on the 
frontier, who would be more truly for- 
midable if exercising their spleen at 
home. A signal of aJarm so sounded 
by us will at once excite the jealousy 
of all the European powers, and really 
bring on those foreign dangers which 
would never have aiisen from the sup- 
plications of our nobility. The pain of 
confiscation is odious in the most tyran- 
nical states ; what must it be consider- 
ed in a nation exercising the first rights 
of freedom ? Are all the enaigrants cul- 
pable in an equal degree ? How many 
has fear rendered exiles from their coun- 
try? Are you now to proclaim to the 
world that these fears were well found- 
ed, to justify theu' desertion of France, 
and to demonstrate to mankind that 
the picture they have drawn of our go- 
vernment is nowise overcharged ? Let 
us rather prove that their calunmies 
were unfounded, and silence their com- 
plaints by pursuing a conduct diame- 
trically opposite to that which they an- 
ticipate." 

41. The Assembly, influenced by the 
pressing dangers of emigration, disre- 
garded all these considerations. Two 
decrees were passed, the first of which 
commanded the king's brother, the heir- 
apparent to the regency during the 
minority of the dauphin, to return to 
France, under pain of being held to 
have abdicated his eventual right to the 
regency; while the second declared all 
the French without the kingdom en- 
gaged in a conspiracy against the con- 
stitution ; and subjected all those who 
should not return before the 1st of Ja- 
nuary to the penalty of death, and con- 
fiscation of their estates, under reserva- 
tion of the rights of their wives, chil- 
dren, and creditors. This proceeding 
on the part of the French Assembly 
cannot be better characterised than in 
the words of ihe eloquent author of the 
VindicuB Qallicce, who cannot be sus- 
pected of undue prejudice against the 
Revolution. " Examples of this kind," 
says Sir James Mackintosh, " are in- 
stances of that reckless tyranny which 
punishes the innocent to make sure of 
including the guilty, as well as of that 
refijied cruelty which, after rendering 
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home odious, perhaps insupportable, 
pursues with unrelenting rage such of 
of its yictims as fly to foreign lands." 

42. The disposal of the refractory 
clergy was the next question which oc- 
cupied the Assembly : it excited debates 
more stormy than those on the emi- 
grants, in proportion as religious ran- 
cour is more bitter than civil dissen- 
sion. " What are you about to do ?" 
exclaimed the advocates of the clergy. 
"Are you, who have consecrated the 
freedom of worship, to be the first to 
violate it? The Declaration of the Rights 
of Man places it on a basis even more 
solemn than the constitution ; and yet 
you seriously propose to subvei-t it! 
The Constituent Assembly, the author 
of 80 much good to France, has left this 
one schism as a legacy to its successors : 
close it, for Qod's sake ; do not widen 
the breach. To refuse an oath from a 
sense of duty can never be blamable ; to 
take it from a desire of gain is alone dis- 
graceful Shall we deprive those, who 
decline from conscientious scruples, of 
the slender subsistence which they en- 
joy? Destroyers of political inequality, 
shall we re-establish a distinction more 
odious than any, by crushing to the dust 
a meritorious class of men? Who shall 
guarantee ourselves from similar spoli- 
ation, if we reduce to b^gary the ear- 
liest supporters of the Revolution, those 
who firat joined our standard after the 
immortal oath in the Tennis Court? Be- 
ware of driving to desperation a set of 
men still possessing extensive influence 
over the rural population. If you are 
dead to every sentiment of justice, yet 
pause before you adopt a measure so 
likely to awaken the flkmes of dvil war 
among ourselves." 

43. But the days of reason and justice 
were past. The leaders of the popular 
party all declared against the priests. 
Even Condorcet, the advocate of free- 
dom of worship, was the first to support 
the violent measures proposed against 
them. It was decreed that all the clergy 
should be ordained instantly to take ^e 
oath to the constitution, under pain of 
being deprived of their benefices, and 
declared suspected of treason against 
the state. They were ordered to be 
moved from place to place, to prevent 



their acquiring any influence over their 
flocks, and imprisoned if they refused 
to obey. On no accoimt were they to 
exercise any religious rites in private. 
Such was the liberty which the Revolu- 
tionhadalreadybestoweduponFrance— 
such its gratitude to its first supporters. 
The adoption of these severe and op- 
pressive enactments was signalised by 
the first open expression of irreligious 
or atheistical sentiments in the Assem- 
bly. " My God is the Law — I acknow- 
ledge no other," was the expression of 
one of the opponents of the church. 
The remonstrance of the constitutional 
bishops had no effect. These and simi- 
lar expressions were loudly applauded, 
and the decree was carried in the midst 
of tumult and acclamation. 

44. When these acts were submitted, 
agreeably to the constitution, to the 
kmg for his consideration, he sanction- 
ed the first decree against his brother, 
but put his veto upon the ]ast, and the 
one against the priests. He had previ- 
ously and openly censured his brother's 
desertion of the kingdom, and his dis- 
approval of the general emigration of 
the noblesse was well known to all par- 
ties, for on the 14th October he had 
issued a pressing proclamation, urging 
them, in the strongest manner, to re- 
turn;* but he was unwilling to give his 
sanction to the extreme measures which 
werenowmeditatedagainstthem. Itwas 
proposed in the council that> to pacify 
the people, whom it was well known the 
exerciseof the veto wouldexasperate, the 
king should dismiss all his religious at- 
tendants, exceptingthose who had taken 
the oaths to the constitution ; but to 
this Louis, though in general so flexible, 
opposed an invincible resistance^ observ- 
ing^ that it would ill become those who 

♦ *' Frenchmen who have abandoned your 
country, return to her bosom ; there is the 
post of honour : true honour consists in serv- 
mg your country and defending the laws. 
Come and lend them the aid due to them by 
all good dtizens ; they, in turn, will give you 
that calm and happiness which you will seek 
in vain in a foreign land. Return, then, and 
let thill heart cease to be distracted between 
sentiments of love which are the same for 
all, and the duties of royalty, which attach 
it principaUy to those who obey the law."— 
Procktmatian de Louis XVI. mtx Emiffrit, 
October li 1791 ; HUt. PaH. xii 160. 162. 
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had declared the right of every subject 
in the realm to liberty of conscience, to 
deny it to the sovereign alone. In acting 
thus firmly, he was supported by a large 
portion of the constitutional party, and 
by the directory of the department of 
Paris ; and he stood much in need of 
their adhesion, in thus coming to open 
rupture with the people and the legis- 
lature. The announcement of the king's 
refusal was ^ceived with very different 
feelings by the different parties in the 
Assembly. The republicans could not 
disguise their satisfaction at a step 
which promised to embroil him still 
further with the nation, and to give to 
their ambitious projects the weight of 
popular support They congratulated 
the ministers in terms of irony on the 
decisive proof they had now given of 
the freedom of the throna On the fol- 
lowing morning, a severe proclamation 
from Louis appeared against the emi- 
grants. The Feuillants animadverted 
upon it> as an unconstitutional stretch 
of prerogative ; the Jacobins, as too in- 
dulgent in its expressions. 

46. The choice of a mayor for the city 
of Paris, in the room of Bailly, whose 
period of holding that dignity had ex- 
pired, shortly after occupied the atten- 
tion of the capital Lafayette had re- 
tired from the command of the national 
guards, and was a candidate for that 
dignity. He was supported by the con- 
stitutionalists ; while Potion, the organ 
of the now united Girondists and Jaco- 
bins, was the favourite of the people. 
The court, jealous of Lafayette, who had 
never ceased to be an object of dislike, 
especially to the queen, since the 5th 
October, had the imprudence to throw 
the influence of the crown into the scale 
for Potion, and even to expend large 
sums of money for that purpose. " M. 
Lafayette," said the queen, " aspires to 
the mayoralty, in the hope of soon be- 
coming a mayor of the palace ; Potion 
is a Jacobin and a republican, but he is 
a fool, incapable of rendering himself 
the head of a party." Potion accor- 
dingly was elected, and threw the whole 
weight of his influence into the scale of 
the Revolution. The majority which 
Potion obtained on this occasion, by the 
coalition of the whole democratic party, 



was immense, and showed in a decisive 
manner the vast preponderance which 
the democrats, who were carrying on 
the Revolution, had already acquired 
over the constitutionalists who com- 
menced it ; for Potion had 6708 votes — 
Lafayette only 3125. 

46. Meanwhile, the king's ministers 
were daily becoming more unpopular, 
fr'om the decided resistance he had at 
length made to the iniquitous measures 
sought to be forced on him by the As- 
sembly. The Jacobin and Cordelier 
clubs tliundered against them, night 
after nighty in the most violent and in- 
dignant strains ; and the general misery 
of the country, which in reality was ow- 
ing to the Revolution, was universally as- 
cribed to their factious resistance to it.* 
The emigration of the nobles, and uni- 
versal distrust or actual bankruptcy of 
the capitalists, had destroyed almost en- 
tirely the home trade of France. Manu- 
factures of every sort were at a stand, 
and the workmen employed in them, 
destitute of bread, added everywhere 
to the formidable and seditious groups 
which menaced the public tranquillity. 
This distress, which was universal, was 
fearfully aggravated by its immediately 
succeeding the unbounded hopes of ge- 
neral felicity which had been formed at 
the commencement of the Revolution.f 

• "Celsus and Paulinus were no more 
than nominal generals. They were in &ct 
superseded ; serving no other purpose but 
that of screening the folly of others, and 
bearing the blame of blunders not their own. 
The tribunes and centurions could render no 
effectual service, while ignorance and insuf- 
ficiency were preferred, and real talents lay 
neglected. The common men presented an 
air of alacrity, but more disposed to cavil 
with their generals than to execute their 
orders."— Tacitus, Hist. ii. 89. 

t " We have noted externals, the journals, 
the clubs. But under this sounding surface 
lies the unfathomable voiceless depth, the 
infinite (/n(2^flj^— Suffering ever increasing, 
aggravated morally by the bitterness of great 
hopes disappointed, aggravated materiaUy by 
the sudden disappearance of all resources. 
The first result of violence was to cause the 
flight, not only of the nobles, but also of 
many men rich or in easy circumstances, not 
at all enemies of the Bevolution, but who 
became alarmed. Those who remained, fear- 
ed to move, to transact business, to buy or 
sell, to manufacture, or to expend. Money, 
alarmed, stuck to the bottom of the puree ; 
all speculation, all work was arrested. The 
workman, silent and gloomy, dismissed froni 
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A contemporary writer, of the republi- 
can party, has left the following picture 
of the state of France at this period : 
" In truth, the real eyils of France at 
this period were such that they could 
hardly be exaggerated, even by the most 
malignant ambition. Two parties, equal- 
ly inveterate in their animosities, equally 
rancorous in their hatred, divided the 
country from one end to the other. The 
Jacobins reproached the Feuillantswith 
labouring in secret for the restoration 
of the old regime; the Feuillants retort- 
ed on the Jacobins that they had or- 
ganised, by means of their affiliated 
clubs, the most infernal despotism that 
had ever oppressed mankind. The con- 
stitution for which the nation had so 
ardentiy panted, and which it was fond- 
ly hoped would prove a remedy for 
every evil, was finished, and yet the 
public miseries were augmented. Every 
day saw fresh crimes against persons 
and property committed, and all with 
impunity. The public peace was in no 
degree re-establuhed ; the laws were 
powerless, the magistrates impotent. 
It had been expected that the public 
tranquillity woiid be eflPectually restor- 
ed by the Juges de Paix, elected by the 
people, and therefore possessing their 
confidence ; but they had proved totally 
powerless. Public and private credit 
had alike perished amidst the general 
convulsions. Specie had disappeared 
from the circulation. The assignat had 
fallen to a third of its value, and occa- 
sionedsuch an amount of ruin to private 
fortunes that numbers already wished 
for a return to the ancient regime, 
and were doing their utmost to promote 
it. Famine, the usual attendant on 
public calamitieei, had appeared, and its 
pangs were aggravated by their being 
felt in the midst of abundance. The 
peasants, tenacious of their property, 
everywhere refused the assignats, to the 

his workshop, walked about with folded 
arms, wandered all day, listened to the con- 
versation of the excited groups, filled the 
dubs, the tribunes, and the avenues of the 
Assembly. Everv disturbance, hired or not 
hired, gained in tne streets an army of work- 
men exasperated by misery, of labourers 
weary of hstlessness and inaction, too happy 
to find work in one way or other for one day 
at least."— MiCHBLET, Hittoire de la Revolu- 
tion, ii. 410. 



fall of which no limit could be assigned, 
and the purchasers in towns had no- 
thing else to offer. Thus sales could 
not be effected : both parties were in 
despair, and poverty was universal, 
though there was plenty in the land. 
In this extremity, crowds of faminhing 
citizens threw themselves on the barn- 
yards of the farmers, and took grain by 
force; while the rural population sound- 
ed the tocsin in theirvillages, andforced 
the municipal officers to put themselves 
at their head to resist this violence, or 
retaliated by piUagingthe boroughs; and 
the law, equally trampled under foot by 
both parties, was alike impotent to re- 
press or punish the violence of either. 
This was the state of France during the 
whole winter." Such is the picture of 
France at this period, drawn by two 
ardent supporters of the Revolution. 

47. One branch of the public service 
had in an especial manner fallen into dis- 
order, from the confusion consequent 
on the Revolution — and this, from its 
subsequent importance during the war, 
deserves particular notice. The Navy 
had in a few years become so disorgan- 
ised, that hardly a vestige of the noble 
fleet which Louis XYL had nursed up 
with so much care, to counterbalance 
that of England, could be said to re- 
main. The ships indeed were there, 
the arsenals were full, but discipline 
and subordination were at an end. The 
national riches were dried up in their 
sources by the destruction of credit and 
capital during the Revolution : St Do- 
mingo, the most important colony of 
France, was in a state of insurrection 
or discord ; the marine was discontent- 
ed ; the dockyards, the vessels, the aj> 
senals, presented a frightful picture of 
insubordination, license, and neglect 
" The cause of these evils," says Ber- 
trand de MoUeville, the minister of ma- 
rine, " was evident. Those who should 
obey had everywhere assumed the dii-ec- 
tion ; those who should direct, being 
deprived of all authority, were over- 
whelmed with impunity by outrages 
and abuse. In truth, there was not a 
single instance of a mutiny in the ports, 
or on board the royal vessels, in which 
the mutineera had been punished. The 
most legitimate and necessary acts of 
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a.ufchority were deemed insults, by men 
who had suddenly passed from a state 
of necessary subjection to one of abso- 
lute independence. Clubs of all sorts, 
incorporations a thousand times more 
dangerous and powerful than those 
which the constitution had destroyed, 
and which set every species of authority 
at defiance, were established in every 
port, and proscribed, outraged, or put 
to flight their superiors. These facts 
are notorious — ^no words can exaggerate 
them." 

48. While the royal navy was in this 
deplorable state of disorganisation and 
mutiny, the noblest colony of France, 
which singly sustained the colossus of 
its maritime power, had fallen, from 
the effects of the Revolution, into a 
series of disaaters the most dreadful re- 
corded in history. The slaves in that 
flourishing colony, agitated by the in- 
telligence which they received of the 
levelling principles of the Constituent 
Assembly, had early manifested symp- 
toms of insubordination. The Assem- 
bly, divided between the desire of en- 
franchising so large a body of men, and 
the evident dangers of such a step, had 
long hesitated as to the course they 
should adopt, and were inclined to 
support the rights of the planters. In 
the debate which ensued, decisive evi- 
dence waa afforded of the length to 
which the Jacobins were inclined to 
push their principles, and the total dis- 
regard of human suffering in carrying 
them into practice, by which they were 
distinguished. " Perish the colonies," 
said Moreau de St M^ry, " rather than 
that one principle be sacrificed ! " "Per- 
ish the colonies," added Robespierre, 
** rather than affix a stain to your hap- 
piness, your glory, your liberty I Yes, 
I repeat it. Perish the colonies, rather 
than let them, by their menaces, com- 
pel us to do what is most loudly called 
for by their interests I " Pressed by 
the dangers clearly depicted on one 
side, and the clamour as loudly ex- 
pressed on the other, the Assembly 
steered a middle course, by decreeing 
that all persons of colour, bom of free 
parents, should have the right of en- 
tering the colonial Assemblies ; but de- 
claring that beyond that they would 



not go, unless the colony itself took 
the initiative. 

49. But these steps were too slow 
for the revolutionists. The passions 
of the negroes were excited by the ef- 
forts of a society, styled " The Society 
of Friends of the Blacks," of which 
Brissot was the leading member ; and 
the mulattoes were induced, by their 
injudicious advice, to organise an in- 
surrection. They trusted that they 
would be able to control the ferocity 
of the slaves even during the heat of a 
revolt ; they little knew the dissimula- 
tion and cruelty of the negro character. 
A universal revolt was planned and or- 
ganised, without the slightest suspicion 
on the part of the planters, and the 
same night fixed on for its breaking 
out over the whole island. Accord- 
ingly, at midnight on the 30th of Sep- 
tember the insurrection b^an. In an 
instant, twelve hundred coffee and two 
hundred sugar plantations were in 
flames ; the buildings, the machinery, 
the farm-offices were reduced to ashes ; 
the unfortunate proprietors hunted 
down, murdfered, or thrown into the 
flames by the infuriated slaves. Ere 
long a hundred thousand rebels were 
in arms, who committed everywhere 
the most frightful atrocities. The hor- 
rors of a servile war universally ap- 
peared. The unchained African sig- 
nalised his ingenuity by the discoveiy 
of new and unheard-of modes of tor- 
ture. An unhappy planter was sawed 
asunder between two boards ; the hor- 
rors inflicted on the women exceeded 
anything known even in the annals of 
Christian ferocity. The indulgent 
master was sacrificed equally with the 
inhimian ; on all alike, young and 
old, rich and poor, the wrongs of an 
oppressed race were indiscriminately 
wreaked. Crowds of slaves traversed 
the country with the heads of white 
children affixed on their pikes; they 
served as the standards of these furi- 
ous assemblages. In a few instances, 
only, the humanity of the negro char- 
acter resisted the contagion of the time ; 
and some faithful slaves, at the hazard 
of their own lives, fed in caves their 
masters, or the children of these, whom 
they had rescued from destruction. 
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50. The intelligence of these disas- 
ters excited an angry discussion in the 
Assembly. Brissot, the most vehement 
opponent of slavery, ascribed them all 
to the refusal of the blessings of free- 
dom to the negroes ; the moderate 
members, to the inflammatory ad- 
dresses circulated among them by the 
Anti- Slavery Society of Paris. At 
length it was agreed to concede to the 
men of colour the political rights for 
which they contended ; and in conse- 
quence of that resolution the blacks 
were at once emancipated, and St Do- 
mingo obtained the nominal blessing 
of freedom. But it is not thus that 
the great changes of nature are con- 
ducted ; a child does not acquire the 
strength of manhood in an hour, or a 
tree Uie consistency of the hardy deni- 
zens of the forest in a season. The 
hasty philanthropists who conferred 
upon an ignorant slave population the 
precipitate gift of freedom, did them a 
greater injury than their worst ene- 
mies. The black population remain 
to this day, in St Domingo, a memor- 
able example of the ruinous effect of 
precipitate emancipation. Without the 
steady habits of civilised society ; ig- 
norant of the wants which reconcile to 
a life of labour ; destitute of the sup- 
port which a regular government might 
have afforded, they have brought to the 
duties of cultivated, the habits of sar 
vage life. To the indolence of the ne- 
gro character they have joined the 
vices of European corruption; profli- 
gate, idle, and disorderly, they have 
declined both in number and in hap- 
piness ; from being the greatest sugar 
plantation in the world, tiiie island has 
been reduced to the necessity of im- 
porting that valuable produce ; and the 
inhabitants, naked and voluptuous, are 
fast receding into the state of nature 
from which their ancestors were torn, 
two centuries ago, by the rapacity of 
Christian avarice.* 

51, An internal disaster, attended 

* The details of this dreadftilinsurrection, 
with a tall account of the suheequent history 
of 8t Domingo, will be ffiven in a succeeding 
chapter, which treats of the expedition sent 
by Napoleon to recover that island. It is not 
the least important incident of the eventfUl 
eitL— Vide chap, xxxvi. 



with circumstances of equal atrocity, 
though not on so great a scale, occurred 
in Avignon. This city, belonging to 
the Pope, had been the theatre of in- 
cessant strife and bloody events ever 
since the project had been formed, in 

1790, by its ardent democrats, to pro- 
cure its severance from the Ecclesias- 
tical States, and effect its union with 
the neighbouring and revolutionised 
provinces of France. This project 
was rejected by the Constituent As- 
sembly in May 1790, from the appre- 
hension of exciting the jealousy of the 
European powers by the open spolia- 
tion of a neighbouring and friendly 
state ; but the democratic party, ar- 
dently desirous of promoting the imion 
with France, rose in insurrection on 
the night of the 11th June, chased from 
the city the papal legate, who retired 
to Chambery in Savoy, and put the 
arms of France over the gates of his 
palace. With this revolt terminated 
the government of the Pope in this 
distant and diminutive possession. A 
long period of discord and self-govern- 
ment ensued, during which the ruling 
democrats of Avignon, having shaken 
off the authority of the Holy See, 
were striving to effect its junction with 
France; and at length, on the 14th 
September, the Constituent Assembly, 
on the very last day of its sitting, de- 
creed, amidst loud applause, the annex- 
ation of this little state : commencing 
thus that system of propagandism and 
foreign aggression, in which revolution- 
ary passions find their natural vent, 
and which was destined to carry the 
French arms to the Kremlin, and to 
bring the Tartars and Bashkirs to the 
walls of Paris.+ 

52. It was predicted, and perhaps 
expected, by the Revolutionists, both 
in Paris and Avignon, that this long 

t " The National Assembly, in consideration 
of the rights of France over the two united 
states of Avignon and the county of Venaismn, 
and in conformity with the wish to be in- 
corporated with France, freely and solemnly 
expressed by the minority of the communes 
and citizens of these two countries, decrees 
that the two said united states of Avignon 
and the county of Venaissin, are from this mo- 
ment an integral part of the French empire. " 
—Ddcret, Sept. 14, 1791 ; Moniteur, Sept. 15, 

1791. p. 1073. 
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a^tated inoorporation would at once 
BtiU the furious passions which had so 
long torn this unhappy community. 
But such was very far from being the 
case; and the annexation shortly led 
to a massacre more frightful than any 
which had yet stained the progress 
of the Revolution. The municipality 
passed a decree^ ordering the whole 
bells and plate of the cathedral and of 
the churches to be seized and publicly 
sold. The rui*al population, roused by 
the priests, and indignant at this act of 
sacrUege, assembled in crowds, loudly 
demanding an account of the cQlapida- 
tion and embezzlement of the munici- 
pality; and having got hold of Les- 
cuyer, the clerk to the mimicipality, 
they murdered him on the spot ; and 
a woman, with her scissors, scooped 
out the eyes of the dead body. 

63. The revenge of the popular party 
was slow, but not the less atrocious. In 
silence they collected their foi*ces ; and 
at length, when all assistance was ab- 
sent, surrounded the city. The gates 
were closed, the walls manned, so as to 
render all escape impossible, and a band 
of assassins, headed by Jourdan, nick- 
named " Coupe-t6te " — already signal- 
ised by his atrocity on the 6th October, 
when the royal family were brought 
from Versailles to Paris — sought out, 
in their own houses, the individuals 
destined for death. Sixty imhappy 
wretches, including thirteen women, 
were speedily seized and thrust into 
prison, where, during the obscurity of 
night, the murderers wreaked their ven- 
geance with impunity. One young man 
put fourteen to death with his own hand, 
and at length only desisted from excess 
of fatigue. The father was brought to 
witness the massacre of his children, 
the children that of the father, to ag- 
gravate their suflferings. Twelve women 
perished, after having undergone tor- 
tures worse than death itself; an old 
priest, remarkable for a life of benefi- 
cence, who had escaped, was pursued, 
and sacrificed by the objects of his 
bounty ; a mother big with child was 
thrown, yet alive, into a ditch filled with 
dead bodies and quicklime ; a son hav- 
ing thrown himself into his father's 
arms to save his life, they were precipi- 



tated, locked in each other's embrace, 
into the ditch, where they were found 
both dead, with their lips pressed to- 
gether. The women were violated be- 
fore being murdered ; and such was the 
fury of the people that they actually 
devoured human hearts, and had dishes 
served iip formed of the bodies of their 
victims.* The recital of these atroci- 
ties excited the utmost commiseration 
in the Assembly. Cries of indignation 
arose on all sides ; the president fainted 
afber reading the letter which commu- 
nicated its details. But this, like al- 
most all the other crimes of the popular 
party during the progress of the Revo- 
lution, remained unpunished The le- 
gislature, after some delay, felt it ne- 
cessary to proclaim i^i anmesty, and 
some of the authors of this massacre af- 
terwards fell the victims, on the 31st 
May, of the sanguinary passions of which 
they had given so cruel an example. In 
a revolution, the ruling power, them- 
selves supported by the populace, can 
rarely punish its excesses ; the period 
of reaction must be waited for before 
this can in general be attempted ; and 
thus vice advances with accelerated 
strides, from the very magnitude of the 
crimes committed by itself. 

54. All these accumulated horrors and 
disastera, though brought about by the 
passions of the Revolution, were ascribed 
by the Jacobins of Paris to the resist- 
ance opposed by the king's ministers to 
the progress of its principles. It was 
their fanaticism which roused the rural 
population; it was their gold which 
hired miscreants to commit these atro- 
cities, in order to bring discredit on the 
Revolution ; it was they who famished 
the people ; it was they who hindered 
the sales of grain, who depreciated the 
assignats, and had ruined St Domingo. 
The clamour soon became universal, ir- 
resistible. The people believed every- 
thing they were told ; and, as usual in 
the presence of danger, divisions soon 
appeared among the nunisters them- 
selves. The one half, led by. de Lessart 
and Bertrand de Molleville, were in- 

* "How can these savage orgies be for- 
gotten, where palpitating human hearts and 
smoking entrails were served as dishes ! " — 
Pbcdhomm]^ iv. 21. 
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clined to the aristocratio and decided 
— the other, headed by Narbonne and 
Cahier de Qerville, to the democratic 
and conceding aide. Sensible of the 
weakness of their adyersaries, the popu- 
lar leaders in the Assembly pushed their 
adyantagesy and preferred an accusation 
against the two former of the ministiy. 
Though they were baffled for some time 
by the ability and presence of mind of 
Bertrand de Molleyill^ yet at length the 
king was obliged to yielc^ and make a 
total change in his councils. The prin- 
ciple adopted in the formation of the 
new ministry was the same as that acted 
on in similar extremities by Charles I. 
— ^to divide the opposition, by the selec- 
tion of the least intemperate of its mem- 
bers. Roland was made minister of the 
interior; Dumourier received the port- 
folio of foreign affairs ; Lacoste, Clavi- 
^re, Duranthon, and Servan were seve- 
rally appointed to the marine, the fin- 
ances, the judicatory, and the ministry 
of war. 

55. Dumourier was forty-seven years 
of age when he was called to this im- 
portant situation. He had many of the 
qualities of a great man : abilities, an 
enterprising character, indefatigable ac- 
tivity, impetuosity of disposition, con- 
fidence in his own fortune; a steady and 
quick coup d^csil. Fertile in resources, 
pliant in temper, engaging in conversa- 
tion, unbounded in ambition, he was 
eminently qualified to rise to distinc- 
tion in a period of civil commotion. But 
these great mental powers were coun- 
terbalanced by others of an opposite ten- 
dency. A courtier before 1789, a con- 
stitutionalist under the first Assembly, a 
Girondist under the second, he seemed 
inclined to change with every wind that 
blew, in the constant desire to raise him- 
self to the head of affairs. YolatiLe, 
fickle, inconsiderate, he adopted mea- 
sures too hastily to insure success ; veer- 
ing with all the changes of the times, he 
wanted the ascendant of a powerful, and 
the weight of a virtuous character. Had 
he possessed, with his own genius, the 
firmness of Bouill^, the passions of Mira- 
beau, or the dogmatism of Robespierre, 
he might for a time have ruled the Re- 
volution. An admirable partisan, he 
was a feeble leader of a party ; well qua- 



lified to play the part of Antony or Alci- 
biades, he was unfit to follow the steps 
of Cffisar or CromweU. 

56. Austere in character, simple in 
manners, firm in principle, Roland was 
in every respect the reverse of Dumou- 
rier. His disposition had nothing in 
common with the age in which he lived ; 
he aimed to bring to the government of 
France, in the eighteenth century, the 
integrity and simplicity of the Sabine 
farm. A steady republican, he was well 
qualified for a quiescent, but ill for an 
incipient state of freedom. Uncompro- 
mising in his principles, unostentatious 
in hiR manners, unambitious in his in- 
clination, he would probably never have 
emerged from the seclusion of private 
life, but for the splendid abilities and 
brilliant character of his wife. But he 
was opinionative and pedantic; igno- 
rant aUke of courts and the people ; a 
devout believer in popular virtue and 
human perfectibility ; and wholly un- 
equal to struggle with the audacious 
wickedness wMch was arising 'on all 
sides with the progress of the Revolu- 
tion. The court ladies named the new 
ministry, ''LeMinist^re sans Culottes." 
The first time that Roland presented 
himself at the palace he was dressed 
with strings in his shoes, and a round 
hat. The master of the ceremonies 
refused to admit him in such an im- 
wonted costume, not knowing who he 
was ; but being afterwards informed, 
and in consequence obliged to do so, he 
turned to Dumourier, and said with a 
sigh, ''Ah, sir, no buckles in his shoes !" 
— "All is lost 1 " repUed the minister of 
foreign affairs with sarcastic irony. . Yet 
was there more in this circumstance 
than superficial observers would be in- 
clined to admit. The buckles were 
straws, but they were straws which 
showed how the wind set. Dress is 
characteristic of manners, and manners 
are the mirror of ideas. A very curious 
work might be written upon the con- 
nection between changes in attire and 
revolutions in empires. 

57. But the new ministers proved as 
unable as those who preceded them had 
been, to arrest^ or even to alleviate, the 
public calamities. These were owing 
to the overthrow of the executive, and 
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the suspension of all the powers of go- 
vernment, and were consequently rather 
likely to be increased than diminished 
by the accession of the liberal party to 
office. The Girondists, indeed, were 
propitiated, and Madame Roland gave 
cabinet dinners to their entire satisfac- 
tion; but that neither sustained the 
aasignats nor filled the treasury — it 
neither stilled the Jacobins nor gaye 
bread to the people. The king was firm 
in his determination to abide by the 
constitution, and gave, on several occa- 
sions, the most decisive and touching 
proo& of this determination.* But 
meanwhile the public distress was con- 
stantly increasing, and the people, in- 
flamed by the speeches at the Jacobin 
clubs, ascribed them all to the resist- 
ance of the monarch to the severe laws 
against the clergy, which kept the na- 
tion, it was said, in continual turmoil, 
and alone prevented the completion of 
the glorious fabric of the Revolution. 
The difficulties of the exchequer were 
extreme, and all attempts to re-esta- 
blish the finances, except by the con- 
tinual issue of fresh assignats, had be- 
come nugatory, from the impossibility 
of collecting the revenue in the midst 
of the anarchy which prevailed in the 
country. Such was the penury of the 
royal treasury that it was entirely 

* In a delicate matter brought before the 
royal cotmcil in January 1792, the king had 
to choose between two courses, the one of 
which would have given a considerable ex- 
tension to the royal authority, without excit- 
ing pubUc jealousy, as it was generally called 
for, and the other was more conformable to 
the spirit and letter of the constitution. Louis, 
without a moment's hesitation, adopted the 
latter, assigning as his reason — " We must 
not think of extending the royal power, but 
of faithfully executing the constitution." On 
another occasion, when a proclamation was 
brought him to sign against the plundering 
aud massacres which were going on in the 
country, he observed the phrase, " These dis- 
orders bitterly disturb the happiness we en- 
j oy. " ' ' Blot out that, " said Louis : "do not 
make me speak of my happiness. How could 
I be happy when no one is so in France ? No, 
sir, the ranch are not happy— I know it : 
they will be happy some day, I hope : then I 
vdll be so also, and able to speak of my hap- 
piness." " During five months and a hal4" 
adds Bertrand de Molleville, " that I was in 
the king's ministry at this time, I never saw 
the king for a single instant swerve from his 
attachment to the constitution." — Mimoiret 
lie Bertrand de Molleville i. 219, 811, 812. 



exhausted by the equipment of the 
constitutional guard, though it only 
amounted to eighteen hundred men; 
and the king was indebted to a loan of 
500,000 francs (£20,000) from the Or- 
der of Malta, for the means of defiraying 
the necessary expenses of his house- 
hold. 

58. The Girondist ministers were no 
sooner in power than they bent their 
whole force to impel the king into a 
foreign war; and they succeeded, by 
dint of clamour and popular pressure, 
in compellingthe monarch, alike against 
his wishes and his interests, to take the 
fatal step. The details of the agita- 
tion by which this important step was 
brought about, and the negotiations 
which preceded it, will be fully given 
in a subsequent chapter, which treats 
of the causes which led to the Revolu- 
tionary war [Chap, ix.] But the reac- 
tion of hostilities, when they did com- 
mence, on the king's situation in the 
interior, was terrible. All the enter- 
prises of France, in the outset, proved 
\mfortunate; all her armies were de- 
feated. These disasters, the natural 
efiect of thirty years* unbroken Conti- 
nental peace, and recent license and in- 
subordination, produced the utmost 
consternation in Paris. The power of 
the Jacobins was rapidly increasing : 
their affiliated societies were daily ex- 
tending their ramifications throughout 
France, and the debates of the parent 
club shook the kingdom from one end 
to the other. They accused the Royal- 
ists of having occasioned the defeats, by 
raising treasonable cries of Sauve qui 
pent. The aristocrats could not dis- 
semble their joy at events which pro- 
mised shortly to bring the allied ar* 
mies to Paris, and restore the ancient 
regime; the generals attributed their 
disasters to Dumourier, who had plan- 
ned the campaign ; he ascribed every- 
thing to the defective mode in which 
his orders had been executed. Distrust 
and recrimination imiversally prevailed. 
In this extremity, the Assembly took 
the most energetic measures for insur- 
ing, as they conceived, their own au- 
thority and the public safety. But th« 
only measures which they thought of 
were such as weakened the royal au- 
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thority ; all their blows were directed 
against the king. They declared their 
sittings permanent, disbanded the faith- 
ful guard of the king, which had ex- 
cited unbounded jealousy among the 
democrats, and passed a decree con- 
demning the refractory clergy to exile. 
To secure their power in the capital, 
and effectually overawe the court, they 
directed the foimation of a camp of 
twenty thousand men near Paris, and 
sought to maintain the enthusiasm of 
the people by revolutionary fetes, and 
to increase their efficiency by arming 
them with pikes. 

59. Of these measures, by far the most 
important was that which related to 
the disbanding of the royal guard ; for 
it threatened to leave the monarch and 
his family without even the shadow 
of protection, in the midst of a rebel- 
lious city, and at the mercy of a revo- 
lutionary legislature. The discussion 
w^as opened by Potion, mayor of Paris, 
who drew, in the darkest colom-s, a 
picture of the agitation in the capi- 
tal. " Paris," said he, " is eveiy hour 
becoming more the object of general 
anxiety to all France. It is the com- 
mon rendezvous of all without a profes- 
sion, without bread, and enemies of the 
public weal The fermentation is daily 
assuming a more alarming character. 
Facts on all sides demonstrate this. It 
is evident a crisis is approaching, and 
that of the most violent kind; you have 
long shut your eyes to it, but you can 
do so no longer." This was immedi- 
ately followed by a deputation from 
the section of the Gobelins at Paris, 
consisting of fifteen hundred pikemen, 
preceded by the regiment of grena- 
diers of the section, who, after defiling 
through the Assembly with drums 
beating and colours flying, took post 
round its walls to overawe the delibe- 
rations. Nevertheless, many deputies 
courageously resisted the dissolution of 
this last remnant of protection to the 
sovereign. " The veil," says Qirardin, 
" is now withdrawn ; the insurrection 
against the throne is no longer dis- 
guised. We are called on, in a period 
of acknowledged public danger, to re- 
move the last constitutional protection 
from the crown. Why are we. always 



told of the dangers to be apprehended 
from the royalist faction — a painty 
weak in numbers, despicable in influ- 
ence, whom it woijld be so easy to sub- 
due ? I see two factions, and a double 
set of dangers, and one advances by 
hasty strides to a regicide government. 
Woiild to God my anticipations may 
prove unfounded ! But I cannot shut 
my eyes to the striking analogy of Eng- 
land and France; I cannot forget that, 
in a similar crisis, the Long Parlia- 
ment disbanded the guard of Charles I. 
What fate awaited that unhappy mo- 
narch ? What now awaits the consti- 
tutional sovereign of the French ? " 

60. So clearly did Louis perceive the 
extreme danger of disbanding his guard, 
on the eve, as had now become evident 
to all, of a popular insurrection, that he 
immediately submitted to his ministers 
a letter which he proposed to write to 
the Assembly, refusing to sanction it. 
But the Girondist ministers to a man 
declined to countersign it. Upon this . 
he proposed to go in person to the As- 
sembly, and oppose the proposition, 
taking the whole responsibility upon 
himself; but they had the pusillani- 
mity to refuse to accompany him. They 
then insisted so vehemently upon the 
extreme animosity which the guard had 
excited in Paris, and the peril of instant 
destruction to which the royal family 
would be exposed if the decree was not 
instantly sanctioned, that at length he 
was compelled to submit Hardly had 
he done so, when he received a firm 
and able remonstrance from Bertrand 
de MolleviUe against so fatal a step, in 
which that minister demonstrated in. 
the clearest manner the flagrant usurpa- 
tion of which the Assembly had been 
guilty, in decreeing the dissolution of a 
guard which the constitution had ex- 
pressly sanctioned, and subjected to his 
command alone. But it waa too late. 
The king could only reply that he had 
been forced to do so by his ministers, 
and lament the necessity to which he 
had been subjected, of removing so 
faithful a councillor from his admin- 
istration.* The Girondists had their 

♦ ** It is unhaK>ily too late to do what you 
propose. The ministers assured me that the 
excitement of the people was so violent, that 
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reward. The insurrection which follow- 
ed on the 10th August overturned them 
not less than the throne ; and a yeai* 
from the time on which they refased to 
stand by their sovereign, they were 
themselves arrested by the Jacobins, 
and consigned by a lingering process to 
the scaffold. 

61. The royal guard was remodelled 
after its dissolution : the of&cers were 
in part chosen from a different class, 
the staff was put into different hands, 
and companies of pikemen were intro- 
duced from the faubourgs to neutralise 
the loyalty of their fellow-soldiers. The 
constitutional party made the most vi- 
gorous remonstrances against these haz- 
ardous innovations. But their efforts 
were vain : the approach of danger and 
the public agitation had thrown the 
whole weight of government into the 
hands of the Jacobins. The evident 
peril of his situation roused the pacific 
king to more than usual vigour. His 
ministers were incessantly urging him, 
as the only means of calming the pub- 
lic effervescence, to give his sanction to 
the decree of exile against the non-jur- 
ing priests, and to allow the constitu- 
tional cleigy free access to his person, 
in order to remove all grotmd for com- 
plaint on the score of religion. Conces- 
sion to public clamour was their only 
system of government; their policy 
was, not to resist injustice, but to yield 
to it. On these points, however, Louis 
was immovable. The Revolution had 
now reached a point which trenched 
on his conscientious feelings. Indiffer- 
ent to personal danger, comparatively 
insensible to the diminution of the royal 
prerogative, he was resolutely deter- 
mined to make no compromise with his 
religious duties. By degrees he became 
estranged from theparty of the Gironde, 
and remained several days without ad- 
dressing them, or lettingtiiem know his 
determination in that particular. It was 
then that Madame Roland wrote, in 

it was impossible to postpone tbe sanction of 
the decree without exposing the guard and 
the chateau to the greatest danger; I am 
sufficiently vexed about it ; what would you 
have me do, surrounded as I am, without a 
single man on whom I could rely?"— Louis, 
May 81, 1792 ; Bertrakd dx Mollkville, ii. 
12, 13. 



name of her husband, the famous let- 
ter to the king, in which she strongly 
urged him to become with sincerity a 
constitutional monarch, and put an end 
to the public troubles, by sanctioning 
the decrees against the priests. This 
letter, written with much eloquence, 
but in an irritated and indignant spirit, 
excited the anger of Louis, who now 
saw clearly that he could not retain his 
ministers without having violence done 
to his conscience. Upon this they ten- 
dered their resignation if the decree 
were not immediately sanctioned^ and 
it was at length accepted.* 

62. Dumourier endeavoured to take 
advantage of these events to elevate his 
own power in the administratioii. He 
consented to remain in the ministry, 
and separate himself from his friends, 
on condition that the king should sanc- 
tion the decree against the priests. But 
Louis persisted in his refusal to ratify 

* ** France cannot continue long in its pre- 
sent state ; it is a state of crisis the violence 
of which has reached the highest point : it 
must end in aai outbreak which will affect 
your msgesty and the whole empire. The 
French have given themselves a constitution : 
that constitution has made some dissatisfied 
and rebellious : the migority of the nation 
wishes to maintain it, and has beheld with 
joy the war, which affords a powerful means 
of strengthening it. Nevertheless the mino- 
rity, buoyed up by hope, have imited all their 
efforts to get the upper hand. Thence spring 
this intestine conflict a^fainst the laws— this 
anarchy which good citizens bewail — these 
divisions spread everjrwhere, and everywhere 
stirred up. There is no indifference ; people 
wish either the triumph or the change of the 
constitution. Your majesty has constantly 
adopted the alternative of yielding to your 
early habits and individual feeling or of 
malfing sacrifices dictated by philosophy, 
exacted by necessity— consequently embold- 
ening the rebels in disturbing the nation, or 
appeasing it by your adhesion. BverytUng 
has its limits that of uncertainty has at length 
arrived. The excitement in all parts of the 
empire is extreme ; it will declare itself in 
a fnghtftil manner, unless a reasonable con- 
fidence in the intentions of your nu^^^ty 
should calm it. But this confidence cannot 
be established by protestations merely; it 
must in future be based on fiusts. The con- 
duct of the priests in many districts has 
caused the enactment of a wise law against 
the disturbers— let your mqjesty sanction it. 
Just Heaven ! have you stricken with blind- 
ness the powers of &e earth, and will they 
never adopt counsels but such as draw tbem 
on to ruin ? "—Roland au Roi, June 10, 1792. 
HisL Pari, xv, 40, 45.— {Written by Maoamb 

ROLAKD.) 
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these decrees, or the formation of a 
camp of twenty thousand men at Paris. 
" You should have thought," said Du- 
mourier, "of these objections before you 
agreed to the first decree of the Con- 
stituent Assembly, which enjoined the 
clergy to take the oaths." — "I was 
wrong then," answered the king: "I 
will not commit such an error on a 
second occasion." " Your objections," 
rejoined Dumourier, " were entirely 
well founded against the original de- 
crees against the priests; but to refuse 
to sanction this one is to put the dagger 
to the throats of twenty thousand in- 
nocent persons." The queen, with that 
good sense which she often evinced in 
public affairs, saw the risk of now ex- 
posing the priests to be massacred by 
a furious rabble, and united her en- 
treaties to those of the ministers ; but 
still the king was immovable, alleging 
that he would not make himself a part- 
ner in the iniquity of the Assembly. 
"I expect death," said he, "and forgive 
my murderers beforehand: I esteem 
you and love you; but I cannot act 
against my conscience. Adieu ! may 
you be happy." Dumourier, after hav- 
ing lost the conftdenoe of his party, 
found himself compelled soon after to 
set out for the army, where he soon ac- 
quired a more lasting reputation as a 
general The Assembly broke out into 
the most furious invectives against the 
court upon the dismissal of the popular 
ministers, and declared that they car- 
ried with them the regrets of the nation. 
63. The new mimistiy were chosen 
from among the Feuilhuits. Scipion 
Chambonnas and Terrier Montiel were 
appointed to the foreign affairs and the 
finances ; but they were soon found to 
be without consideration either with 
their party or the country. The crown 
lost the support of a party powerfal in 
the Assembly at least, u not in the 
country, and who thought they could 
advance the cause of freedom by means 
of the Revolution, at the very moment 
that its most violent excesses were about 
to break out. The king was so much 
disconcerted at the proved impossibil- 
ity of forming an efficient administra- 
tion, that he fell into a state of mental 

TOL. IL 



depression, which he had never experi- 
enced since the commencement of the 
public disturbances. For ten days to- 
gether he hardly articulated a word, 
and seemed so completely overwhelmed 
as to have lost almost the physical power 
of motion. The queen, whose energy 
nothing could subdue, at length roused 
himfrom this deplorable state, by throw- 
ing herself at his feet, and conjuring 
him, by the duty he owed to her and 
their children, to summon up more re- 
solution ; and if death was unavoidable, 
to perish with honour' combating for 
their rights, rather than remain to be 
stifled within the walls of the palace.* 
But if this heroic princess thus exerted 
herself to rouse the spirit of the king, 
it was not because she was either ig- 
norant of, or insensible to, the dangers 
which threatened her. The Tuileries 
were constantly surrounded by a fero- 
cious multitude, uttering the most vio- 
lent sentiments, and vowing death to 
the king, queen, and whole royal family. 
In the palace itself, where she was vir- 
tually confined as a prisoner, the can- 
noneers of the guard openly insulted 
her when she appeared at the windows, 
and expressed in the most brutal lan- 
guage their desire to see her head on 
the point of their bayonets. The gar- 
dens of the Tuileries were the scenes 
of every species of disorder. In one 
quai*ter, a popular orator was to be seen 
pouring forth treason and sedition to an 
enraptured audience; in another, an ec- 
clesiastic was thrown down and beaten 
with merciless severity ; while the peo- 
ple, with thoughtless confidence, pur- 

* ** The king, so resigned and impassible, 
gave way a moment under the weight of so 
many sufferings and humiliations : wrapped 
up in his thoughts, he remained ten entire 
days without speaking a word even to his 
flEtmily. His last combat with misfortune 
seemed to have exhausted his powers. He 
felt overcome, and wished, so to speak, to 
forestall death. The queen, casting herself at 
his feet, and presenting his childran to him, 
at last succeeded in drawing him from this 
torpor. * Reserve, ' said she, *all our powers 
for this lonff contest with fortune. If de- 
struction is mevitable, we can still select the 
attitude in which to perish. Let us die like 
kings, and do not wai^ without resistance and 
vengeance, to be strangled on the thresholds 
of our apartments.'" — ^Lamabtinr, UhUdn 
des Girondini, L 16ff. 
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gued their walks round the marbled 
parterres, as if they had no interest in 
the insults which were levelled at reli- 
gion and the throne. 

64. The king, at this time, seeing 
himself a prisoner in his own palace, 
deprived of his guard, and wholly un- 
able to exercise any of the functions 
assigned to him by the constitution, had 
openeda secret correspondence with the 
aUied courts, with the view of direct- 
ing and moderating their measures in 
advancing for his deliverance. For this 
purpose he had despatched M. Mallet 
du Pan to Vienna, with instructions 
written with his own hand, in which 
he recommended that they should ad- 
vance into the French territory with 
the utmost caution, show eveiy indul- 
gence to the inhabitants, and cause their 
march to be preceded by a manifesto, 
in which they should avow the most 
moderate and conciliatory dispositions. 
The original document remains, a pre- 
cious monument of the wisdom and 
patriotic spirit of that unhappy sove- 
reign. It is remarkable that he recom- 
mends, in order to separate the ruling 
faction of the Jacobins from the nation, 
exactly the same language and conduct 
which was, throughout the wholeperiod, 
strenuously advised by Mr Burke, and 
was twenty years afterwards. employed 

* The kinen*ecommended that the Emperor 
and king ofPrussia should publish a procla- 
mation, in which they should declare, * ' That 
they were obliged to take up arms to resist 
the aggression made upon them, which they 
ascribed neither to the king nor the nation, 
but to the criminal faction whidi domineered 
alike over the one and the other ; tha(^ in 
consequence, £!eu: from departing from the 
friendly feelings which they entertained to- 
wards the king of France, their majesties had 
taken up arms only to deliver him and the 
nation from an atrocious tyranny whidi 
equally oppressed both, and to enable them 
to re-establish freedom upon a secure found- 
ation ; that they had no mtentions of inter- 
meddling in any form with the internal eov- 
emment of the nation, but only desired to 
restore to it the power of choosing that which 
really was in accordance with the wishes of 
the great majority ; that thev had no thoughts 
whatever of oonqxiest ; that individual should 
be not less protected than national property : 
that their msyesties took under their eEn>edal 
safeguard all &ithful and peaceable citizens, 
and declared war only against those who now 
ruled with a rod of iron all who aimed at the 
establishment of freedom/* In pursuance of 
these principlea. he besought the emigrants 



with so much success, by the Emperor 
Alexander and the allied sovereigns, to 
detach the French people from the 
standard of Napoleon.* 

65. Alarmed at the evident danger 
of the monarchy, the friends of &.e 
constitution used the most vigprous 
means to repress the growing spirit of 
insubordination. Lally Tollendal and 
Malouet> of the ancient monarchical 
party, united with the leaders of the 
Feuillants, Duport, Lameth, and Bar- 
nave, for this purpose. Lafayette, who 
was employed on the frontier at the 
head of the army, employed his im- 
mense influence for the same object. 
From the camp at Maubeuge he wrote, 
on the 16th June, an energetic letter to 
the Assembly, in which he denounced 
the Jacobin faction, demanded the- dis- 
solution of the clubs, the emancipation 
and establishment of a constitutional 
throne; and coxgured the Assembly, in 
the name of itself, of the army, and of all 
the friends of liberty, to confine itself to 
strictly legal measures. This letter had 
the success which may be anticipated 
for attempts to control a revolution by 
those who have been instrumental in 
producing it : it excited the most violent 
dissatisfaction, destroyed the popularity 
of the writer, and was totally nugatory 
in calming the populaccf 

to take no part in the war ; to avoid every- 
thing which could give it the appearance of 
a contest between one nation and another; 
and uxged the Allies to appear as parties, not 
arbiters, in the contest between the crown 
and the people ; v^aming them that any other 
conduct '* would infallibly endanger the lives 
of the king and royal fisomly ; overturn the 
throne ; lead to the massacre of the Boyalists ; 
rally to the Jacobins all the Revolutionists, 
who were daily becoming more alienated from 
them ; revive an excitement which was ftut de- 
clining, and render more obstinate a national 
resistance, which would yield at the first re- 
verse if the nation was only convinced that 
the fate of the Revolution was wound up in 
the destruction of those who had hitherto 
been its victims." This holograph document 
was dated in June 1792, two months before 
the 10th August. There is not a more strik- 
ing monument of political wisdom and fore- 
sight on record in modem times. — 8aa Bebp 

TRAKD DE MOLLEVILLB, viL 37-39. 

t "The republic is in danger; the flsite of 
France rests principally with its repi'esenta- 
tives— the nation looks to them for its safety ; 
but in creating a constitution, it has pre- 
scribed to them the only course by which 
they can save it. The drcumstanoer are diffi- 
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66. The Girondists, chagrined at the 
loss of their places in the administra- 
tion, now proceeded to the most ruin- 
ous excesses. They experienced from 
the verv first that cruel neoeesity to 
which all who seek to rise by the pas- 
'sions of the people are sooner or later 
subjected — that of submitting to the 
vices, and allying themselves with the 
brutality, of the mob. They openly as- 
sociated with and flattered men of the 
most revolting habits and disgusting 
vulgarity, and commenced that system 
of revolutionary equality which was so 
soon to banish politeness, humanity, 
and eveiy gentler virtue, from French 
society. They resolved to rouse the 
people by inflammatory petitions and 
harangnes, and hoped to intimidate 
the court by the show of popular re- 
sistance — a dangerous expedient^ and 
one which in the end proved as fatal 
to them as to the power against which 
it was first directed. A general insur^ 
rection, under their guidance, was pre- 
pared in the faubouigs ; and, imder the 
pretence of celebrating the anniversary 
of the Tennis-court Oath, which was 
approaching; a body of ton thousand 
men was oiganised in the quarter of 

cult. France is menaced without^ and agi- 
tated within ; while foreign courts announce 
their intolerable project of attaching internal 
enemies to oar national sovereignty, intoxi- 
cated with fiimaticism or pride, they cherish 
a chimerical hope, and exhauat our patience 
by their inaolent malevolence. Can you hide 
from youxaelvea that a faction, and, to avdd 
vague deaignationa^ the Jacobin faction^ has 
caused all uie disorders? Of that I loudly ac- 
cuse it. Oiganised like a separate empire, 
with its capita] and its afiUiated societies, 
blindly directed by some ambitious leaders, 
this sect forms a corporation in the midst of 
the Tmush peoide, whose power it usurps by 
controlling the representative delegates. Let 
the re%n ci the dubs, destroyed b^ you, give 
place to the reign of the law : tiieir usurpa- 
tiona, to the firm and independent sway of the 
constituted authorities; their disoiganisii^ 
dogxnaa^ to the true prindples of liberty ; their 
deuricus Airy, to the calm and steady courage 
of a nation whidi knows its rights ; their sec- 
tarian combinations, in short, to l^e true in- 
terests of our &therland, which, in this hour 
of danger, ought to see united together all 
those to whomlts subjugation and ruin are not 
the subsJect of ftendiish rejoicing, or of in&- 
inoa88pecu]ation."— LArATXTTxa/'^MORbJ^, 
June 10, 1792; HitMre Parkmentaire, xv. 69, 
74. A curious picture of the result of the Re- 
volution, by one of its earliest and moat im- 
passioned supporters. 



St Antoine. Thus, while the royalists 
were urging the approach of the Euro- 
pean powers, the patriots were rousing 
the insurrection of the people. Both 
produced their natural effects — the 
Beign of Tenor, and the despotism 
of Napoleon. 

67. The resistanoe of the king to the 
decrees against the priests, and the dis- 
missal of Roland, Clavi^ and Ser- 
van, produced a temporary coalition 
between the Girondists and the Jaco- 
bins. Though the principles, both mo- 
ral and political, of the former, differed 
widely from those of the lattor,^ yet 
they made no difficulty of now uniting 
their whole strength with them, to 
commit the greatest moral and political 
crime of which men could be guilty — 
that of effecting the dethronement^ and 
ultimately the death, of a virtuous and 
patriotic monarch, whose whole life had 
been devoted to the good of his coun- 
try; and that for no other fault but 
that he was striving to protect the in- 
nocent, and abide &ithfully by the con- 
stitution which they themselves had 
imposed upon him. Fatal effect of the 
spirit of party 1 but one of which his- 
tory, in similar circumstances, affords 
too many examples ! Moved by the 
concurring power of these two gi'eat 
parties, the agitation of the people v^as 
not long of reaching that point which 
was deemed by their leaders sufficient 
for the most audacious enterprises. 
And to increase the general excite- 
ment, a report was sprrad abroad, and 
readily believed, as to the existence of 
a secret Austrian committee, which in 
reality ruled the courts and was now 
inducing the king to resist the execu- 
tion of the laws against the priests, with 
the view of involving the country in a 
civil' war, and paralysing the resistance 
to the Allies. This report, which was 
an entire fabrication, had a surprising 
effect in adding to the public agitation. 
The great object of the Girondists and 
Jacobins in these measures was to ren- 
der the king's situation so painful that 
he might be induced to abdicate the 
throne ; and, but for a heroic sense of 
duty, he certainly would have done so ; 
for both he and the queen were in daily 
expectation of death, and even wished 
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it, to put a period to their sufferings. 
So thoroughly was Marie Antoinette 
persuaded that they were soon to be 
sacrificed, that she wrote at this period 
an affectionate letter to the Princess 
Lamballe, at Yemon, entreating her 
not to come to Paris to share their 
dangers — an injunction which only had 
the effectof inducingthatdevotedfriend 
instantly to set out and join them. The 
letter, in the queen's hsuidwritiQg, was 
found in the hair of the Princess Lam- 
balle, when she was murdered, on the 
2d September.* 

68. As nothing could shake the firm- 
ness of Louis in refusing his sanction 
to the atrocious decree against the 
priests, and that for the formation of 
a camp of twenty thousand men, the 
Girondists, in concert with the Jaco- 
bins, proceeded to a practical demon- 
stration of their power. It was resolved 
to inundate the palace with the forces 
of the faubourgs, under the terror of 
which, it was hoped, the king would 
either abdicate or sanction the decrees. 
This was hastened by two petitions, 
signed, one by twenty thousand, the 
o&er by eight thousand, citizens of 
Paris — ^for the most part members of 
the national guard — against the camp 
of twenty thousand men near Paris, 
which were presented to the king. 
They were dictated by the jealousy of 
that civic foi*ce at such an accumula- 
tion of the military in their neighbour- 
hood : but the Girondists, alarmed at 
so imusual a mam'festation of the reac- 
tion of public opinion against the op- 
pression they were exercising on the 

* " Do not return from Vernon, my dear 
Lamballe, mitil your health is entirely re- 
established. The good Duke of Penthi^vre 
will be distressed about it, and his great age 
and virtues demand our utmost oonsidera- 
tion. How often have I eojoined upon you 
to take care of yourself: if you love me you 
wilL All our vigour is requisite in these 
times. Ah, do not retiun I postpone that as 
long as possible 1 Your heart would be too 
severely wrun^ ; you would weep too much 
over my miseries— you who love me so ten- 
derly. This race of tigers, whitdi swarms over 
the country, would be filled with savage joy 
if it knew all that we suffer. Adieu ! my dear 
Lamballe : my heart is ftiU of you, and you 
know if I can ever change." — ^Marib An- 
ToiKETTE a la Prikcesse Lamballe, June 16, 
1792 ; Lamartink, fOstoire da Oirondins, li. 
9H9, 400. 



king, determined on immediate and de- 
cisive measures. 

69. On the 20th June, a tumultuous 
body, ten thousand strong, secretly or- 
ganised by Potion, mayor of Paris, and 
the practical leader of the Girondists, 
in virtue of a decree of the municipality 
of that city on the 16th,t set out ftom 
the Faubourg St Antoine, and directed 
itself towards the Assembly. It wa£ 
the first attempt to overawe the legis- 
lature by the display of mere brute 
force. They were followed by another 
crowd of still larger numbers, headed 
by the Marquis de Saint Hurugues, a 
nobleman who had thrown himself 
without reserve into the arms of the 
Revolutionists, and Th^roigne de M^ri- 
court, a young and handsome amazon, 
who, after having exhausted all the arts 
of profligacy, had with still more vehe- 
ment ardour embraced those of revolu- 
tion.:!: The deputation was introduced, 

t " Next Wednesday, the 20th of June, the 
citizens of the faubourgs St Antoine and St 
Marceau will present to the National Assem- 
bly, and to the king, petitions relating to 
these circumstances, and will then plant the 
treeof liberty on the terrace of the Feuillants, 
in memory of the sitting at the Tennis Court. 
The council authorised these petitioners to 
put on the clothes worn in 1789, and to bear 
amu.*'—DScret du Cotueil Municipal de Paris, 
June 16, 1792; Hist. Pari. xv. 120. 

X Th^oigne de Mdricourt, known by the 
name of "La Belle Li^oise," was bom at 
M^ricourt near Liege, in Flanders, of a &- 
mily of opulent cultivators. Her remark- 
able beauty at the early age of seventeen at- 
tracted the notice of a young neighbotuing 
nobleman, who came from the banks of the 
Rhine, by whom she was seduced and soon 
after abandoned. Thrown thus into a licen- 
tious life, she went to London ; but after a 
few months' residence there, she was attract- 
ed to Paris by the fervour and passions of the 
Revolution. She bore letters of recummenda- 
tion to Mirabeau, by whom she was intro- 
duced to Si^yes, Danton, Camille Desmoulins. 
Brissot, and all the leaders of the popular side. 
The £9ime of her beauty at first attracted her 
from their political reunions into the arms of 
rich voluptuaries; buterelongherardentmind 
became tired of the routine of sensual plea- 
sure, and she threw herself without reserve 
into the storms and passions of the Revolu- 
tion. She did not, however, in so doing, aban- 
don her original profession, but employed the 
influence of her eloquence to rouse, of her 
charms to seduce, the people. 

Dressed as an amazon, in scarlet, with a 
plume of feathers on her head, a sabre by hei 
side, and a pair of pistols in her girdle, she put 
herself in the front rank of all the insurrec- 
tions which bad tcUcen place. She was to bo 
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after a considerable resistance from the 
constitutionalists, into the hall, while 
the doors were besieged by a clamorous 
multitude. They spoke in the most 
violent and menacing manner, declaring 
that they were resolved to avail then>- 
selves of the means of resistance in 
their power, which were recognised in 
the Declaration of Rights. The peti- 
tion declared : "The people are ready ; 
they are fully prepared to have recourse 
to any measures to put in force the 
second article of the Rights of Man — 
resistance to oppression. Let the small 
minority of your body who do not par- 
ticipate in these sentiments, deliver the 
earth from their presence, and retire to 
Coblentz. Examine the causes of our 
sufferings ; if they flow from the royal 
authority, let it be annihilated. The 
executive power," it concluded, " is at 
variance with you. We require no 
other proof of this than the dismissal 
of the popular ministers. Does the 
happiness of the people, then, depend on 
the caprice of the sovereign ? Should 
that sovereign have any oUier law than 
the will of the people? The people 
are determined, and their pleasure out- 
weighs the wishes of crowned heads. 

seen at the barrien of the InvaUdes on the 
14th July, at the assault of the Bastile on the 
same day : on the 6th October she rode be- 
side Jouroan " Coup-tdte " at the head of the 
hideous procession which brought the king 
captive to Paris. Her appearance and beauty 
never failed strongly to rouse the multitude : 
they took it as the harbinger of success* and 
were excited by her theatrical aspect and 
manner, as well as brilliant courage. It was 
for this reason that she was placed at the head 
of th^ irregular column on the 10th August. 
She suffereid in the end a dreadful punish- 
ment for her sina Having become unpopular, 
like all the other early Iraders of the Revolu- 
tion, she was seixed by the " furies of the 
guillotine" on the Slst May 1793, stripped 
naked, and publicly flogged on the terrace of 
the Tuileriea The indignity, more even than 
the suffering, drove her mad. Dishonoured 
and dragged to a mad-house, she lived for 
twenty years after, perfectly deranged, almost 
always m a state of nudity, and declaiming 
alternately bloody diatribes and obscene lan- 
guage. She had considerable powers of elo- 
quence ; and was a leading orator, and for a 
time loudly applauded at the club of the Cor- 
deliers, even by those who had Just heard 
Camille Desmoulins and Danton. Her seducer 
met her afterwards at Paris, but she never 
Ibrgave his desertion, and he perished dming 
the massacres of September 1792. — ^Lamah- 
TiNB, HUtoire det Girandins, ii. 860, 878. 



They are the oak of the forest; the 
royal sapling must bend beneath its 
branches. We complain of the inac- 
tivity of our armies ; we call upon you 
to investigate its causes : if it arises 
from the executive power, let it be in- 
stantly annihilated." 

70. This revolutionary harangue was 
supported by the authors of the move- 
ment in the Assembly. Guadet, a popu- 
lar leader of the Gironde, exclaimed, 
" Who will dare now to renew the bloody 
scene, when, at the close of the Consti- 
tuent Assembly, thousands of our fel- 
low-citizens were slaughtered in the 
Champ de Mars, round the altar of 
France, where they were renewing the 
most sacred of oaths ? If the people are 
violently alarmed, is it ^e part of their 
mandatories to refuse to hear them? 
Are not the grievances we have just 
heard re-echoed from one end of France 
to the other ? Is this the first time that 
in Paris the conduct of the king, and the 
perfidy of his councils, have excited the 
public indignation ? Tou have heard 
the petitioners express themselves with 
candour, but with the firmness which 
becomes a free people." It was thus 
that the Girondists encouraged the po- 
pulace in their attempts to intimidate 
the government. Roederer made a 
noble effort to rouse the Assembly to 
a sense of what they owed to them- 
selves and their country on this occa- 
sion. "Armed assemblages," said he, 
" threaten to violate the constitution, the 
precincts of the representatives of the 
nation, the abode of the king. The re- 
ports received during the night are 
alarming; the minister of the interior 
solicits permission to order troops to 
march instantly to the defence of the 
Tuileries. The law forbids armed as- 
semblages ; they nevertheless advance ; 
theydemandadmission: but, if you once 
give them leave to enter here, where 
will be the force of the law ? Your in- 
dulgence in dispensing with it would 
shiver to pieces the power of the law in 
the hands of the magistrates. We ask 
for your authority to discharge our 
duties. Leave the responsibility to us ; 
we desire to share with no one the ob- 
ligation to die for the support of the 
I public tranquillity." But these noble 
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words produced no imprefldon on tlie 
ABsembly, now entirely intimidated by 
the cries from the galleries. '' The 
error," saidYeigniaud in reply, ** which 
we have long sanctioned now justifies 
that of the peopl& The assemblages 
hitherto formed have appeared legal 
frx)m the silence of the law. The ma- 
gistrates now demand force to repress 
them; but^ in these circumstances, what 
should you do f I feel that there would 
be extreme rigour in being inflexible 
towards a fskult of which the source is 
to be found in your own decrees; it 
would be an insult to the citizens, who 
demand at this moment to present to 
you their homage, to suppose thev have 
bad intentions. It is said that this as- 
semblage wish to present an address to 
the king. I do not believe that the citi- 
zens who compose it desire to be intro- 
duced armed into the presence of the 
king ; I believe that th^ will conform 
to the laws, and go as smiple petition- 
ers. I demand that the citizens shall 
be immediately permitted to defile be- 
fore you." Encouraged by these words, 
the crowd entered, amidst shouts of 
" Ca ira" bearing with them frightful 
standards and ensigns, expressive^ of 
the most violent revolutionary passion. 
Overawed by the danger of their situa- 
tion, the Assembly received the petition 
with indulgence, and permitted Uie mob 
to defile before them. A motley assem- 
blage, now swelled to thirty thousand 
persons, men, women, and children, in 
the most squalid attire, immediately- 
passed through the hall, uttering furi- 
ous cries, and displaying seditious ban- 
ners. They were headed by Santerre, 
and the Marquis de Saint Hurugues, 
with a drawn sabre in his hand. Im- 
mense tablets were borne aloft, hav- 
ing inscribed on them the Rights of 
Man; others carried banners, bearing 
as inscriptions, "The Constitution or 
Death !"—<< Long live the Sans-Cul- 
ottesl" On the point of one pike was 
placed a bleeding calf s hearty with the 
inscription round it^ " The Heart of an 
Aristocrat." Multitudes of men and 
women, ahnlring alternately pikes and 
olive branches above their heads, danced 
round these frightful emblems, singing 
the revolutionaiy song of Oa Ira, In 



the midst of these furies dense columns 
of insurgents defiled, bearing the more 
formidable weapons of fuifisy fabres, 
and daggers, raised aloft on poles. The 
loud applause of the galleries, the cries 
of the mob, the deatmike silence of the! 
Assembly, who trembled at the sight of 
theauxiliaries they had invoked, formed 
a scene which baffles all description. 
The passage of the procession lasted 
three hours. After leaving the Assem- 
bly, they proceeded in a tumultuous 
mass to the palace. 

71. The outer gates leading into the 
palace wero closed when this fearful as- 
semblage presented itself beforo them; 
a hundred of the gendarmerie h okeiMl 
wero on guard in the Place Carrousel, 
but they made little resistance. The 
national guard, however, at the gates, 
wero moro determined, and refused ad- 
mittance in a very resolute manner. 
" Why have you not entered into the 
chateau f " said Santerre, at the head of 
his bands from the Faubourg St An- 
toine. ''Tou must go in: we came 
hero for that alona" Turning then to 
his cannoneei's, he said, " If they re- 
fuse admission, we will blow the gate to 
atoms." A gun was brought up and 
pointed at the gate ; a single dischaige 
would have burst it open. As they 
wero knocking violently, M. Boucher 
R^n^, and another municipal officer, 
with their magisterial scarfs on, came 
forward, and promised to gain entrance 
in the name of the law. These magis- 
trates, in a loud voice, demanded admit- 
tance, adding, that they had no right to 
keep them out. The national guard 
still refused; upon which they were 
assured by the municipal officers who 
headed the crowd, that a deputation, 
consisting only of twenty pei*sons, the 
number limited by law, and without 
arms, should enter; but no sooner were 
the doors opened than the mob, headed 
by two of the municipality, rushed in. 
In vain the national guards at the in- 
ner doors offered to oppose resistance ; 
they wero commanded by the munici- 
pal officers to submit to the authority 
of the law.* 

* ''Whatwasthesuipriseof theoommand- 
ant when, on inauiiing how the royal gate 
had been opened, he learned that it had been 
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72. The multitude immediately broke 
throu^^ the court, ascended the stair- 
case, cut open with hatchets the fold- 
ing-doors, and entered the royal apart- 
ments. Louis appeared betore them 
with a few attendants, but a serene air. 
Those in fronts overawed by the dignity 
of his presence, made an involuntary 
pause, but^ pressed on by the crowd 
behind, soon surrounded tiie monarch. 
With difficulty his attendants got him 
withdrawn into the embrasure of a win- 
dow, while the crowd roUed on through 
the other rooms of the palace. Seated 
on a chair which was elevated on a 
table, and surrounded by a few faithful 
national guards, who, by holding their 
bayonets crosseii before him, kept off 
the most unruly of the populace, he pre- 
served a mild and tmdaunted counte- 
nance in the midst of dangers which 
every instant threatened ms life. A 
young man armed with a pike made re- 
peated endeavours to penetrate to the 
king : it was the same person who, two 
yearsbefore, had borne the bloody heads 
of Berthier andFoulon alongthe streets, 
and thrown them to the populace as an 
incitement to fresh deeds of carnage. 
Never did the monarch appear more 
truly great than on this trying occasion. 
To l^e reiterated demand that he should 
instantly give his assent to the decrees 
against the priests, andsanction theesta- 
blishment of a camp near Paris, or die on 
the spot^ he constantly replied, " This is 
neither the time nor the way to obtain 
it of me." A drunken workman handed 
him the red cap of liberty; with a mild 
aspect he put the revolutionary emblem 
on the head on which a diadem was 
wont to rest, and wore it for three hours. 
Had he not done so he would have been 
stabbed on the spot Another present- 
ed him with a cup of water : though he 
bad long suspected poison, he drs^ it 

done by order of the municipal officers who 
were at the head of this armed deputation, 
and who had introduced it in a body. The 
National Guards^ always sabmiasive to the 
law, and warned of the obedience due to the 
municiiMJity, could not oppose the entrance 
of the (Uputation, and, nenetrated with giief 
by the curcumstancea, aid with their bodies 
what the law forbade them to do with their 
BxmtL**— Rapport de Romathvilijbrb, Com- 
mandant de la Garde Uatimak,- Hist. Pari. xv. 
147. 148. 



off in the midst of applaoMs, involun- 
tarily extorted from the multitude. The 
butcher Legendre, for whom the crowd 
opened a passage, thus addressed him : 
" Jliontieur/ (not Sire) listen to u»— you 
aremadetoliiBten. Tou are a perfidious 
man I you have always deceived us; 
even now you are deceiving \ul But 
take care 1 the cup is full ; a drop will 
make it overflow. The people are tired 
of being the victims of your deceit." At 
this time a cry arose outside that the 
king was put to death. *' Throw out 
the body 1 Is he struck? Where are the 
heads } exclaimed the eix)wd, without 
one expression of displeasure being ma- 
nifested, though Garat^ Gbrsan, and se- 
veral of the leading Oirondists, as well 
as Marat and many Jacobins, were there. 
Informed of the danger of the king, a 
deputation of the Assembly, headed by 
Yergniaud and Isnard, repaired to the 
palace. With difficulty they penetrated 
through the crowds which filled its 
apartments, and found the king seated 
in the same place, unshaken in courage, 
but almost exhausted by fatigua One 
of the national guard approached him 
to assure him of his devotion. ** Feel," 
said he, placing his hand on his bosom, 
'* whether this is the beating of a heart 
agitated by fear > " Vergniaiid, however, 
who was in the secret of the real object 
of the demonstration, at length became 
apprdiensive itwould be carried too far, 
and was not without disquietude from 
tiie menaces which he had heard in the 
remoter parts of the crowd. With some 
difficulty he succeeded in obtaining a 
hearing, and persuaded the people to 
depart He was seconded by Potion, 
and the mob gradually withdrew. By 
eight o'clock in the evening they had 
all dispersed, and silence and astonish- 
ment reigned in the palace. 

73. During the terrors of this agi- 
tating day, the queen and the princess 
displayed the most heroic resolution. 
The whole royal family would, without 
doubt^ have been massacred, had it 
not been for the presence of mind of 
Acloque, a colonel of the battalion of 
the Faubourg St Marceau, and of two 
cannoneers of the national guard, who 
interposed between them and the head 
of the columns, which had broken open 
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or cut down with hatchets all the inner 
doors of the palace. '^ Sanction the de- 
crees, or death ! " was the tiniversal cry. 
Nothing could make the queen separate 
herself from the king. " What have I 
to fear?" said she. "Death I It is as 
well to-day as to-morrow ; they can do 
no more 1 Let me go to the king ; it is 
at his side I will expire ! —there is my 
post ! " As they were retiring before the 
furious multitude, the princess Eliza- 
beth, as she held the king at a moment 
of the greatest danger embraced in her 
arms, was mistaken for the queen, and 
loaded with maledictions. She forbade 
her attendants to explain the mistake, 
happy to draw upon herself the perils 
and opprobrium of her august relative.* 
Santerre shortly after approached, and 
assured her she had notiiing to fear; 
that the people were come to warn, but 
not to strike. He handed her a red cap, 
which she put on the head of the dauphin. 
The princess-royal, a few years older, 
was weeping at the side of the queen ; 
but the infant, with the innocence of 
childhood, smiled at the scene by which 
he was surrounded, and willingly put 
on an enormous red cap, which was 
handed to him by a ferocious pikeman. 
He was only seven years of age, seated 
on a table before his mother, to whom 
he constantly turned, more in wonder 
than alarm, as the crowd pressed around 
them. The innocence and naXvet^ of 
childhood were strongly depicted on 
his smiling countenance. The prin- 
cess-royal was in her fourteenth year. 
Her noble countenance and precocious 
beauty were only rendered more inte- 
resting by the melancholy which the 
events of the last few years had imprint- 
ed on her expression. Her blue eyes, 
prominent forehead, and light ringlets 
flowing over her shoulders, recalled, in 
the last days of the monarchy, the image 
of the young daughters of the Franks 
who adorned the throne of the first race 

* "Frantic miscreants advanced against the 
sister of the king with uplifted arms ; they 
are about to strike her— officers of the palace 
undeceive them. The venerated name of Ma- 
dame Elizabeth caiises their arms to fall. 
'Ah ! what are you doing ?' cried the princess 
moumftiUy, ' let them think that I am the 
queen. D^ng in her stead, perhaps I might 
save her ! '^'— Laxabtine, Hutoire det Oiron- 
dins, ii. 891. 



of kings. She clung in terror to her 
mother, as if at once to give and receive 
protection. Even the most ferocious of 
the mob were for a moment subdued by 
the image of childhood, innocence, and 
misfortime. 

74. A young officer, with his college 
companion, was a witness, from the gar- 
dens of the Tuileries, of this disgrace- 
ful scene. Though warmly attached at 
that period to the Jacobin party, he ex- 
pressed great regret at the conduct of 
the populace, and the imbecility of the 
ministry; but when the king appeared 
at thewindowwith the cap of liberty on 
his head, he could no longer restrain his 
indignation. " The wretches 1" he ex- 
claimed ; " they should cut down the 
first five hundred witti grape-shot> and 
theremainderwouldsoontaketo flight." 
He lived to put his principles in prac- 
tice near that very spot — ^his name will 
never be forgotten : it was Napoleon 
Buonaparte. 

75. The events of the 20th June ex- 
cited the utmost indignation through- 
out France ; but no pity whatever was 
felt for the royal victims by the Giron- 
dist leaders. " How I should have liked 
to behold her long humiliation, and how 
her pride must have suffered imder it ! ** 
exclaimed Madame Roland, speaking of 
Marie Antoinette. But generally, over 
the country, more generous feelixigs pre- 
vailed. The violence of their proceed- 
ings, the violation of the Assembly and 
of the royal residence, the illegality of 
a petition supported by a tumultuous 
and disorderly rabble, were made the 
objects of warm reproaches to the popu- 
lar party. The Duke de la Rochefou- 
cauld, who commanded at Rouen, in- 
vited the king to seek an asylum in the 
midst of his army; Lafayette urged him 
to proceed to Compiegne, and throw 
himself into the arms of the constitu- 
tional forces; the national guard offered 
to form a corps to defend his person. 
But Louis declined all these offers : he 
expected deliverance fr^m the allied 
powers, and was unwilling to compro- 
mise himself by openly joining the con- 
stitutional party. He entertained hopes 
that the late disgraceful tumult would 
open the eyes of many of the popular 
party to the ultimate tendency of their 
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measures. Nor were these hopes with- 
out foundation. The Qirondists neyer 
recovered the failure of this insurrec- 
tion. They lost the support of the one 
party by having attempted it, of the 
other by having failed in it. Mutual 
complaints in the Assembly, in the clubs, 
in the journals, between them and the 
Jacobins, laid iJie foundation of the en- 
venomed rancourwhich afterwards pre- 
vailed between them. Every one was 
now anxious to throw upon another the 
disgrace of an infamous outrage which 
had failed in its object. A petition, 
signed by twenty thousand respectable 
persons in Paris, was soon after present- 
ed to the Assembly, praying tiiem to 
punish the authors of the late disorders ; 
but such was the terror of that body, 
that they were incapable of taking any 
decisive steps. The conduct of the king 
excited general admiration : theremark- 
able coolness in danger which he had 
evinced extorted the applause even of 
his enemies, and the unhappy irresolu- 
tion of his earlier years was forgotten in 
the intrepidity of his present demean- 
our. Had he possessed vigour enough 
to have availed himself of the power^ 
reaction in his favourwhich these events 
excited, he might still have arrested the 
Revolution; but his was the passive 
courage of the martyr, which could en- 
dure — ^not the active spirit of the hero, 
fitted to prevent danger. 

76. Lafayette, who was nowthorough- 
ly awakened to a sense of the dreadful 
dangers which threatened France from 
the Revolution which he had done so 
much to advance, made a last effort to 
raise from the dust the constitutional 
throne. Having provided for the com- 
mand of the army, and obtained ad- 
dresses from the soldiers against the 
recent excesses, he set out for Paris, 
and presented himself, on the 28th June, 
unexpectedly at the bar of the Assem- 
bly. He demanded, in the name of liis 
troops and of himself, that the authors 
of the revolt should be punished ; that 
vigorous measures should be taken to 
destroy the Jacobin sect. " A power- 
ful reason," said he, " has brought me 
amongst you. The outrages committed 
on the 20th June in the Tuileries have 
excited the indignation and the alarm 



of all good citizens, and particularly of 
the army. In the one I command, all 
the officers, non-oommissioned officers, 
and privates, have but one opinion. I 
have received from all the corps ad- 
dresses, expressive of their attachment 
to the constitution, their respect for the 
authorities which it has established, and 
their patriotic hatred against all the 
factions. I lay at your bar these ad- 
dresses. Tou will see that I have only 
expressed their unanimous opinion. I 
am convinced that their sentiments are 
those of all the French who love their 
country. It is time to save the consti- 
tution from the attacks which are so 
generally made upon it ; to secure to 
the National Assembly, to the King, 
their independence and their dignity ; 
to take from bad citizens their hopes of 
establishing a regime which, for the 
good, would only be an insupportable 
tyranny. I supplicate the National 
Assembly to give directions that the 
instigators of the crimes committed on 
the 20th June at the Tuileries be pro- 
secuted for high treason, and that mea- 
sures be taken to destroy a sect which 
at once invades the national sovereign- 
ty, tyrannises over the citizens, and 
daily affords, in its public speeches, 
decisive evidence of the designs by which 
it is animated." 

77. This speech was loudly applaud- 
ed by the C6ti droit of the Assembly, 
and excited the utmost dismay in the 
revolutionary party. They dreaded the 
promptitude and vigour of their adver- 
sary in the Champ de Mars. A ma- 
jority of 339 to 234 was obtained by the 
constitutional party in the Assembly, 
upon a motion to send Lafayette's letter 
to the standing committee of twelve, to 
report on its adoption. Encouraged 
by this success, slight as it was, the 
genei'al next presented himself at the 
court He was coolly received by the 
king, who thanked him for his services, 
but did nothing to forward his views. 
It was even with some difficulty that 
he succeeded in obtaining a review of 
the national guard. The leaders of the 
royalists anxiously inquired at the pa- 
lace what course they should adopt in 
this emergency. Both the king and the 
queen answered that they could place 
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no confidence in Lafayette. He next 
applied, with a few supporters who were 
resolved to uphold the crown in spite 
of itself to the national guard ; but the 
influence of the general with that body 
was gon& He was receiyed in silence 
by all the battalions who had so recent- 
ly worshipped his footsteps, and retired 
to his hotel despairing of ike constitu- 
tional causa 

78. Detei'mined, however, not to aban- 
don his enterprise without a struggle, 
he appointed a rendezvous in the even- 
ing at his own house, of the most 
zealous of the troops, from whence his 
design was to march against the Jaco- 
bin club, and close its sittings. Hardly 
thirty men appeared, and irresolution 
and uncertainty were painted on every 
countenance. In despair at the apathy 
of the public mind, Lafayette, after re- 
maining a few days in Paris, set off 
alone, and returned to the army, after 
having incurred the disgrace, with one 
party, of endeavouring to control the 
Bevolution, with the other, of having 
failed in the attempt — ^the usual fate of 
the originators of a popular movement 
when &ey strive to check its excesses. 
He was burned in effigy by the Jaco- 
bins in the Palais Bo^tl, so recently 
the scene of his civic triumphs, and in- 
stantly became the object of the most 
impassioned hostility to the people. 
Robespierre answered his letter in a 
long and able production : the Jacobins 
thundered against his tergiversation: 
the people could not find words strong 
enough to express their indignation. 
" The traitor Lafayette ! " was heard in 
every street : " he is sold to the Aus- 
trians ; let him go to Coblentz ! " This 
was the last struggle of the constitu- 
tionalists; thenceforward they never 
were heard of in the Revolution, ex- 
cept when their adherents were con- 
ducted to the scaffold. Their failure 
was the more remarkable, because, not 
a year before, they had acquired an ab- 
solute ascendant in Paris, and defeated 
an insurrection of the populace in a 
period of the highest public excitement, 
and on that very occasion they had a 
majority of three to two in the Assem- 
bly. In such convulsions, more per- 
haps than in any other situation of life, 



it may truly be said, that there is a tide 
in the affairs of men. The moment of 
success, if not seized, is lost for ever ; 
new passions succeed; fresh intereste 
are called into existence ; above all, no 
coercion by old leaders will ever be to- 
lerated ; and the leader of a nation at 
one period often finds himself, within 
a few months, as powerless as the hum- 
blest individual, the instant he attempte 
to restrain the passions he himself has 
aroused. 

79. The Girondists and Republicans, 
emboldened by the failure of Lafayette's 
attempt^ now openly aimed at the de- 
thronement of the king. Yei^gniaud, 
in a powerful discourse, portrayed th& 
dangers which threatened the country. 
He quoted the article of the constitu- 
tion which declared, "that if the king 
put himself at the head of an aimed 
force against the nation, or did jiot op- 
pose a similar enterprise attempted in 
his name, he should be held to have 
abdicated the throne. " king ! " he 
continued, "who doubtless tihought 
with the tyrant Lysander, that truth is 
not more imperishable than falsehood, 
and that we amuse the people with 
oaths as we amuse children with toys ; 
who feigned only to regard the laws, in 
order to preserve an authority which 
might enable you to brave them — do 
you suppose that we are any longer to 
be deceived by your hypocritical pro- 
testations? Was it to defend us that you 
opposed to the enemy's soldiers forces 
whose inferiority rendered their defeat 
inevitable f Was it to defend us that 
you suffered a general to escape who had 
violated the constitution f Did the law 
give you the choice of your ministers 
for oxir happiness or our misery? of 
your generals, for our glory or our 
shame ? the right of sanctioning the 
laws, the civil list, and so many prero- 
gatives, that you might destroy the 
constitution of the empire ? No! One 
whom the generosity of the French 
could not affect, whom the love of des- 
potism alone could influence, has obvi- 
ously no. regard for the constitution 
which he has so basely violated, for 
the people whom he has wantonly be- 
trayed.'* — "The danger which threatens 
us," said BrisBot, at the Jacobin club. 
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"is the most extraordinaiy which has 
yet appeared in the world. Our coun- 
try is in peril, not because it wants 
ddEenderSy not because its soldiers are 
destitute of courage, not because its 
frontiers are unfortified, its resources 
defectiye ; but because a hidden cause 
paralyses all its powers. Who is it that 
does so f A single man — ^he whom the 
constitution has declared its chie( and 
treachery has made its enemy. You 
are told to fear the king of Bohemia 
and Hungary; I tell you that the real 
strength of tifie kings is at the Tuileries, 
and that it is there you must strike to 
subdue them. You are told to strike 
the refractory priests wherever they are 
found in the kingdom; I tell you to 
strike at the courts and you will anni- 
hilate the whole priesthood at a single 
blow. You are told to strike the fac- 
tious, the intriguers; I tell ^ou, aim 
your blow at &e royal cabmel^ and 
there you will extinguish intrigue in 
the centre of its ramifications. This is 
the secret of our position ; there is the 
source of our eyils ; there is the point 
where a remedy is to be applied." 

80. While the minds of men were 
wound up to the highest pitch by 
these iufiammatory harangues, the com- 
mittees, .to whom it hadbeoi remitted to 
report on the state of the country, pub- 
lished the solemn declaration — " Citi- 
zens, the country is in danger 1" Mi- 
nute guns announced to ^e inhabi- 
tants of the capital the solenm appeal, 
which called on every one to lay ddwn 
his life on behalf of the state. The 
enthusiasm of the moment was such, 
that fifteen thousand volimteers en- 
rolled themselves in Paris in a single 
day. Immediately all the civU autho- 
rities declared their sittings permanent; 
all the citizens not already in the na- 
tional guard were put in requisition ; 
pikes were distributed to all those not 
possessed of firelocks, battalions of vo- 
lunteers formed iu the public squares, 
and standards displayed in conspicuous 
situations, with tiie words, ** Citizens, 
the country is in danger ! " These mea- 
sures, which the threatening aspect of 
public afitdrs rendered indispensable, 
excited the revolutionary ardour to 
the utmost degree. A universal frenzy 



seized the public mind. The declama- 
tions at the Jacobin dub exceeded any- 
thing yet heard in audacity. A gene- 
ral insurrection was openly called for. 
« The all-powerful sovereign people/' 
it was said, " can alone exterminate our 
enemies. Against crowned brigands, 
home traitors, and devourers of men, 
we have need of the dub of Hercules." 
Sofardidthis patriotic vehemence carry 
them that many departments openly 
defied the authority of government^ and, 
without any orders, sent their contin- 
gents to form the camp of twenty thou- 
sand men near Paris. This was the com- 
mencement of the revolt which over- 
turned the thronei Some of the Giron- 
dist leaders, seeing to what point things 
were tending, began now to regret their 
former proceedings, and in secret in- 
clined to the throne. Guadet> in par- 
ticular, whose incUnations strongly led 
him in that direction, had a private in- 
terview with the royfld family, in which 
the simplidty and kindliness of the 
king, the heroic spirit of the queen, and 
the innocence of their children, com- 
pletdy softened his heart Being shown 
the dauphin asleep in his cradle, he 
parted the light ringlets which half con- 
cealed his beautiful countenance, and 
said, with tears in his eyes, to the queen 
— "Educate him in the prindples of 
freedom, Madame : it is the condition 
of existence." 

81. The approach of a crisis became 
evident on the 14th July, when a £&te 
was hdd in commemoration of the tak- 
ing of the Bastile. Potion was the ob- 
ject of the public idolatry. He had 
been suspended fr^m his office of mayor 
by the department of Paris, in. conse- 
quence of his supineness during the 
tumult on the 20th June ; but the de- 
cree was reversed by the National As- 
sembly. His name was inscribed on a 
thousand banners ; on all sides the cry 
was hewd, "P^on or death I" The 
king went in procession fr^m the pa- 
lace to the altar in the Champ de Mars; 
but how diff^Brent was his reception 
from that which he had experienced 
two years before on a similar occasion ! 
Pensive and melancholy, he marched 
^th the queen and the dauphin through 
a single file of soldiers, who could with 
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difficulty keep back the intrusion, and 
were wholly unable to prevent the ma- 
ledictions of the mob. Innumerable 
voices reproached him with his perfi- 
dious flight ; the intrepid aspect of the 
Swiss Guard alone protected him from 
actual violence. He returned to the 
palace in the deepest dejection, and was 
not again seen in public till he ascended 
the scaffold. 

82. The declaration by the Assembly 
that the country was in danger, pro- 
cured a prodigious accession of power 
to the revolutionary party. On the 14th 
July, when the fdte of the confederation, 
was held, the persons who had arrived 
in the capital from the provinces did not 
exceed two thousand, but their numbers 
daily and rapidly increased. The solenm 
announcement put all France in motion. 
Multitudes of ardent young men hourly 
arrived from the provinces, all animated 
by the most vehement revolutionary fer- 
vour, who added to the already appal- 
ling excitement of the capital. The As- 
sembly, with culpable weakness, gave 
them the exclusive use of its galleries, 
where they soon acquired the entire com- 
mand of its deliberations. They were all 
paid thirty sous a-day from the public 
treasury, and formed into a club, which 
soon surpassed in democratic violence 
the far-famed meetings of the Jacobins. 
The determination to overturn the 
throne was openly announced by these 
ferocious bands ; and some of the French 
Guards, whose regiment, disgraced by 
its treason at the attack on the Bastile, 
had been disbanded, were incorporated 
by the Assembly with their ranks, from 
whose discipline and experience they 
soon acquired the elements of military 
organisation. Meanwhile measures were 
openly taken, which were best calcu- 
lated to insure the success of the revolt. 
The attacks on Lafayette were multi- 
plied; he was denounced at the clubs, 
and became the object of popular exe- 
cration. A proposition brought forward 
in the Assembly, to have him indicted 
for high treason, was only postponed 
till the whole witnesses could be ex- 
amined regarding his conduct. The 
war party was everywhere predominant. 
The whole jealousy of the Assembly was 
directed against the court, from whom, 



aided by the Allies, they expected a 
speedy punishment for their innumer- 
able acts of treason. By their orders, 
such battalions of the national guard 
as were suspected of a leaning towards 
the court, especially the grenadiers of 
the quarter of St Thomas, were jea- 
lously watched : the club of the Feuil- 
lants was closed; the grenadiers and 
chasseurs of the national guard, who 
constituted the strength of the bui^her 
force, were disbanded, and the troops 
of the line and Swiss Guard removed to 
a distance from Paris. The chiefs of 
the revolt met at Oharenton ; but none 
could be brought to accept the perilous 
duty of leading the attack. Robespierre 
spoke with alarm of the dangers which 
attended it ; Danton, Collot d'Herbois, 
Billaud Varennes, and the other leaders 
of the popular party, professed them- 
sefves willing to second^ but not fitted 
to head the enterprise. At length Dan- 
ton presented Westermann, a man of 
undaunted courage and savage charac- 
ter, who subsequently signalised him- 
self in the war of La Vendue, and ulti- 
mately perished on the scaffold. 

83. Pj^TiON, mayor of Paris, was the 
person most formidable to the royal 
family at this period, as well from his 
official situation, which gave him the 
entire command of the physical force of 
the capital, as from his peculiar charac- 
ter. Unlike the other Girondists, he 
was a decided man of action; but he 
veiled his violent designs under the 
mask of the most profound hypocrisy. 
Like aU the leading men of his party, 
he was bred to the provincial bar, and 
was translated to the Legislative As- 
sembly from the town of Chartres, 
where he had practised Poor and 
needy, rapacious and unprincipled, he 
early shared in the laigesses of the 
Orleans family, and entered thorough- 
ly into the views of its conspirators. 
But, with his violent associates, he soon 
passed the designs of the selfish and 
irresolute prince who formed their head, 
and joined the conspiracy — ^not for dis- 
possessing the family on the throne to 
the advantage of the house of Orleans, 
but for overturning it altogether. He 
had an agi*eeable exterior, much address, 
and profound dissimulation. Though 
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not a powerful speaker, his calmness 
and judgment procui*ed him a lead, and 
constituted the secret of his power. He 
organised a revolt^ prepared a massacre, 
or ordered assassinations, with as much 
sangfroid as a vetei'an general directs 
movements on the field of battle. When 
the work of destruction was in prepara- 
tion, no anxiety on his countenance be- 
trayed that he was privy to its prepara- 
tion; when it began, he looked with 
apathy on the sufifering it produced. 
He was a stranger alike to pity or re- 
morse ; virtue and vice, humanity and 
cruelty, were regarded by him as means 
to be alternately used to advance his 
purposes, which were private gain and 
public elevation. 

84. SANTEBBE,the redoubtable leader 
of the Faubourg St Antoine, was an apt 
instrument in Potion's hands to execute 
the designs which he had conceived. 
His influence In that revolutionary 
quarter was immense; a word from him 
at once brought forth its forests of pike- 
men and formidable cannoneers, so well 
known in all the worst periods of the 
Revolution. Lofty in stature, with a 
strong voice and an athletic figure, he 
possessed at the same time that ready 
wit and coarse eloquence which is often 
found to be the most powerful passport 
to the favour of the lowest class of the 
people. ' Vulgar and coarse in manners, 
and always foremost in the work of re- 
volt, he became the object of unbound- 
ed horror to the royalists, who often 
suffered from his power. Still he was 
not destitute of good qualities. Unlike 
Potion, he had a heart, though it was 
not easy in general to get at it He 
engaged^ and often took the lead, in 
many of the most violent revolutionary 
measures, but he was far from being of 
a cruel disposition. An tmfortunate 
victim, of whatever party, generaUy 
found access to his pity ; tears or afflic- 
tion disarmed his hands. He was a 
blind fanatic in politics; but neither 
cruel in private, nor relentless in public 
measures. 

85. Assailed by so many dangers, 
both external and internal; without 
guards, and with an impotent minis- 
try; destitute alike of the means of 
escape or defence, the king and queen 



abandoned themselves to despair. In 
daily expectation of private assassina- 
tion or open murder, the state of sus- 
pense in which they were kept^ from the 
20th June till the final insurrection on 
the 10th August, was such that they 
had ceased to wish for life, and held by 
their station only from a sense of duty 
to their childi*en. The queen employed 
herself the whole day, and the greater 
part of the nighty in reading ; contrai*y 
to what was expected, her health be- 
came daily stronger as the danger in- 
creased. All feminine deliccMiy of con- 
stitution disappeared ; not a vestige of 
nervousness was to be seen. She secret- 
ly made an under-vest, dagger-proof, for 
the king, which was with great diffi- 
culty, and by stealth, given to Madame 
Campan to be conveyed to him ; but so 
closely was he watched by the national 
guard on duty in the palace, that it was 
three days before she got an oppor- 
tunity of conveying it to him. When 
she did so, he said, " It is to satisfy the 
queen that I have agreed to this : they 
will not assassinate me; they will put 
me to death in another way." Already 
he anticipated the fate of Charles I., 
and studied incessantly the history of 
that unhappy but noble-minded prince. 
" All my anxiety," said he to Bertrand 
de Molleville, "is for the queen, my 
sister, and my children; for mjrself, I 
do not fear death ! nay, I wish it; for 
it would increase the chances of safety 
to them if I am sacrificed. I will not 
attempt to escape, nor will I make re- 
sistance ; if I did so I should probably 
fail, and certainly increase their dangers. 
My only hope is, that my death may 
prove their salvation 1 " "As for me," 
said the queen, " I am a stranger; they 
will assassinate me. It will be a bless- 
ing; for it will relieve me frt>m a pain- 
ful life : but what will become of our 
poor children ?" and with these words 
she burst into a flood of tears. But she 
was perfectly strong, and refused all 
antispasmodic remedies. " Don't speak 
to me of such things," said she : " when 
I was prosperous I had nervous affec- 
tions : they are the malady of the happy; 
but now I have no need of them." 

86. The court, surrounded by such dan- 
gers, and amidst the general dissolution 
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of its authority, had no hope but on 
the approach of the allied armies. The 
queen was acquainted with their pro- 
posed line of march ; she knew when 
they were erpected at Verdun and the 
intervening towns — the unhappy prin- 
cess hoped, at times, to be deUvered in 
a month. All the measures of the court 
were taken to gain time for their ap- 
proach. In the meanwhile, the royal 
family laboured under such apprehen- 
sions of being poisoned, that they ate 
and drank nothmg but what was secret- 
ly prepared by .one of the ladies of the 
bedchamber, and privately brought by 
Madame Campan, after the viands pre- 
pared by the cook had been placed on 
the table. Great numbers of the royal- 
' ists, with faithful devotion, daily re- 
paired to the Tuileries to offer their 
lives to their sovereign, amidst the per- 
ils which were evidentiy approaching ; 
but, though their motives command re- 
spect, the diversity of their counsels 
confirmed the natural irresolution of 
his character. Some were for trans- 
porting him to Compiegne, and thence, 
by the forest of Ardennes, to the banks 
of the Rhine ; others, amongst whom 
was Lafayette, besought him to seek 
an asyliun with the army ; while Male- 
sherbes strongly counselled his abdica- 
tion, as the only chance of safety. Ber* 
trand de MolleviUe strenuously recom- 
mended a retreat into Normandy, and 
aU the arrangements were made to carry 
it into effect with every prospect of suc- 
cess ; but the king, on the 6th August, 
when it was to have been put in execu- 
tion, decided against it, alleging that he 
would reserve it for the last extremity, 
and that till then it was too hazardous 
for the queen and his family. In the 
midst of such distracting counsels, and 
in the presence of such evident dangers, 
nothing was done. A secret flight was 
resolved on one day, and promised every 
chance of success ; but, afber reflecting 
on it for the nighty the king determined 
to abandon that project, lest it should 
be deemed equivalent to a declaration 
of civil war. Royalist committees were 
formed, and every effort was made to 
aiTest the progress of the insurrection 
— ^but all in vain. The court found it- 
self surrounded by a few thousand re- 



solute gentlemen who were willing to 
lay down their lives in its defence, but 
oouldnot, amidst revolutionary millions, 
acquire the oxgaaiaation requisite to in- 
sure its safety. 

87. The conspiracy, which was origi- 
nally fixed for we 29th' July, and after- 
wards for the 4th August, was post- 
poned more than once, fiK)m the people 
not being deemed by the leaders in a 
sufficient state of excitement to insure 
the success of the enterprise. But this 
defect was soon removed, by the pro^ 
grass and injudicious conduct of the 
allied troops. The Duke of Brunswick 
broke up m)m Coblentz on the 25tib. of 
July, and advanoed at the head of seven- 
ty ^ousand Prussians, and sixty-eight 
thousand Austrians and Hessians, into 
the French territory. His entry waa.. 
preceded by a proclamation, in which 
he reproached '* those who had usurped 
the reins of government in France with 
having troubled the social order, and 
overturned the legitimate government ; 
with having committed daily outrages 
on the king and queen ; vrith having, in 
an arbitrary manner, invaded the rights 
of the G^ennan princes in Alsace and 
Lorraine, and proclaimed war unneces- 
sarily against &e king of Hungary and 
Bohemia." He declared, in consequence, 
that the allied sovereigns had taken up 
arms to arrest the anarchy which pre- 
vailed in France ; to check the dangers 
which threatened the throne and the 
altar ; to give liberty to the king, and 
restore him to the legitimate authority 
of which he had been deprived — but 
without any intention whatever of in- 
dividual aggrandisement ; that the na- 
tional guards would be held responsible 
for the maintenance of order till the ar- 
rival of the allied forces, and that those 
who dared to resist must expect all the 
rigour of military execution. Finally, 
he warned the National Assembly, the 
municipality and city of Paris, that if 
they did not forthwith liberate the 
king, and return to their allegiance, they 
should be held personally responsible, 
and answer with their heads for their 
disobedience ; and that, if the paleuse 
were forced, or the slightest insult of- 
fered to the royal family, an exemplary 
and memorable punishment should be 
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inflicted, by the total destmction of the 
city of Paris. 

88. Had this manifesto been couched 
in more moderate language, and fol- 
lowed up by a rapid and energetic mi- 
litary movement^ it might have had the 
desired effect : the passion for power 
might have been supplanted in the ex- 
cited multitude by that of fear; the in- 
surrection crushed, like the subsequent 
ones of Spain and Poland, before it had 
acquired the oonsistenoy of military 
power, and the throne of Louis, for a 
time at leasts re-established. But com- 
ing, as it did, in a moment of extreme 
public excitation; and enforced, as it 
was, by the most feeble and inefi^dent 
militaiy measures, it contributed in 
a signal manner to accelerate the pro- 
gress of the Revolution, and was the 
inunediate cause of the downfall of the 
throne. The leaders of the Jacobins 
had no longer any reason to complain 
of the want of enthusiasm in the peo- 
ple. A unanimous spirit of resistance 
burst forth in every part of France ; the 
military pre}>arations were redoubled, 
the ardour of the multitude was raised 
to the highest pitch. The manifesto of 
the allied powers was regarded as un- 
folding the real designs of the court and 
theemigrants. Revoltagainstthethrone 
appeared the only mode of maintaining 
their Hberties or preserving their inde- 
pendence ; the people of Paris had no 
choice between victory and death. It 
is padnfiil to think that the king so soon 
became the victim, in a great measure, 
of the apprehension excited by the lan- 
guage of the Allies, which differed so 
widely from what he had so wisely re- 
commended. Even in the midst of his 
apprehensions, however, he never lost 
his warm love to his people : ** How 
soon," he often exclaimed, '' would aU 
these chagrins be forgotten, in the 
slightest return of their affection 1" 

89. The leaders of the different par- 
ties strove to convert this effervescence 
into the means of advancing their sepa- 
rate ambitious designs. They continued 
to meet in a committee of eight at Char- 
enton, where all the measures for their 
common operations were discussed and 
resolved on. But though thus &r united, 

there was a wide difference in the ulte- 



rior measures which they severally had 
in view. The Girondists were desirous 
of having the king dethroned by a de- 
cree of the Assembly, because, as they 
had acquired the majority in that body, 
that would have been equivalent to vest- 
ing supreme dominion in themselves ; 
but thu by no means answered the views 
of the popular demagogues, who were 
as jealous of the Assembly as of the 
crown, and aimed at overthrowing, at 
one blow, the legislature and the throne. 
Danton, Robespierre, Marat> CamiUe 
Desmoulins, Fabre d'Eglantine, and 
their associates, were the leaders of the 
popular insurrection, which was intend- 
ed not only to destroy the king, but to 
overturn the Qirondists and establish 
the multitude. The seeds of division, 
therefore, between the Qirondists and 
the Jacobins, were sown from the mo- 
ment that they combined together to 
overturn the monarchy : the first sought 
to establish the middle dass and the 
Assembly on the ruins of the throne ; 
the last to elevate the multitude by the 
destruction of both. 

90. The arrival of the federal troops 
from Marseilles, in the beginning of 
August, augmented the strength and 
cor&denoe of the insurgents. The pre- 
text employed for sending these bands 
to Paris, was to fraternise with the other 
citizens on occasion of the f3te of the 
14th July; the real object was to get an 
armed force into the metropolis which 
might reanimate the fervour of the fau- 
bourgs, and overawe the national guard 
there, which was deemed too favourable 
to the court It was at the instigation 
of Madame Roland that Barbaroux in- 
duced the departments of the south to 
send these formidable bands to the capi- 
tal They were fifteen himdred in num- 
ber, almost all drawn from the coasts 
of Piedmont^ Provence, or Corsica, and 
in great part old soldiers or sailors ac- 
customed to war. They were animated 
by the fierce passions and revengeful 
spirit of the south, worked up almost to 
frenzy by the revolutionary addresses 
and dvic ffites, which they had re- 
ceived when marching through France. 
Friends of Barbanmx and Isnard com- 
manded these fearful bands ; and their 
march through France is remarkable 
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for haviug called forth the Marseillaise 
hymn, the well-known song of the Re- 
volution.* On the 3d the sections were 
extremely agitated, and that of Mau- 
conseil declared itself in a state of in- 
surrection. The dethronement of the 
king was discussed with vehemence in 
all ^e popular clubs; and Potion, with 
a formidable deputation, appeared at 
the bar of the Assembly, and demanded 
it in the name of the municipality and 
the sections. That body remitted the 
petition to a committee to report. On 
the 8th, a stormy discussion arose on 
the proposed accusation of Lafayette ; 
but the constitutionalists threw it out 
by a majority of 406 to 224 — so strongly 
confirmed was the majority in the le- 
gislature, on the very eve of a convul- 
sion destined to overthrow both them 
and the throne ! The clubs and the 
populace were to the last degree irri- 
tated at the acquittal of their former 
idol : all those who had voted with the 
majority were insulted as they left the 
haU; and the streets resounded with 
cries against the Assembly, which had 
acquitted "the traitor Lafayette ! " To 
such a length did the public efferves- 
cence proceed, that d'Espr^m^nil, once 
the object of worship to the people, was 
attacked on the terrace of the Feml- 
lants by the populace, on his return 

* The celebrated Marseillaise hvmn, the 
"Rule Britannia" of the Revolution, arose 
out of the march of these ardent and fero- 
cious bands of the south tlirough the heart of 
France. It was first heard, out of the pro- 
vince where it was composed, among their 
enthusiastic ranks : — 

*' Allons, en&nts de la patrie, 

Le jour de gloire est arrivd ; 

Centre nous de la tyrannic 

L'dtendard sanglant est levd. 

EntendesB-vous dans les campagnes 

Mugir ces f^rooes soldats? 

lis viennent jusque dans vos bras 

Bgorger vos fils, vos compagnes ! 

Aux armes, dtoyens ! formez vos batail- 
lonsl 

Marchons ! qu'un sang impur abreuve 
nos sillons ! " 

* 
It is easy to see, from these words, how laige 
a share the invasion of the Allies had at this 
period in exciting the revolutionary ardour 
of France. They were composed by a young 
artillery officer at Strasbourg, named Rouget 
de lille, who had been bom at Lons-le-Saul- 
nierintheJura. Gifted at once with i>oetical 
and musical talents; he became acquainted, 
when in garrison there, with the daughter 



home froni the Assembly, where he had 
given an unpopular vote, thrown down, 
and pierced with pikes in several places. 
With the utmost difficulty he was ex- 
tricated from the hands of the assassins, 
by a detachment of the national guard 
which happened to be passing, and 
borne, streaming with blood, to the 
treasury. Potion came past amidst the 
shouts of the mob, as he was carried in 
at the door, and approached to-see if he 
stiU lived. " I, too," said d'Espr^m^nil, 
" was once borne in triumph by the 
people J you see what they have now 
done to me ! Anticipate your own 
fate ! " 

91. On the 9th the effervescence was 
extreme : vast crowds traversed the 
streets with drums beating and banners 
flying, and the hall of the Assembly and 
palace were filled with multitudes. The 
constitutionalists complained of the in- 
sults to which they had been exposed on 
leaving the hall on the preceding day, 
and insisted that the MarseiUais &oops 
should be sent to the camp at Soissons. 
While the discussion on the subject was 
going forward, it was annoimced to the 
Assembly that one of the sections had 
declared, that if the dethronement was 
not pronounced on that day they would 
sound the tocsin, beat the gin^rale at 
midnight, and march against the palace. 

and vTife of Dietrich, mayor of Strasbourg, 
who largely shared in the enthusiasm of the 
Revolution. Under the combined influence 
of patriotism, love, poetry, military ardour 
and revolutionarv fervour, tiie lines were the 
efiusion of an ardent and excited mind, dur- 
ingthe distress and alarms of the severe cold 
of February 1792. They were finished oflf in 
a single night, imder Dietrich's root and re- 
peated in the morning to the young woman 
whose inspiration had had so laige a share in 
their production, who shed teai*s at hearing 
the heart-stirring strains. But they express- 
ed with energy the feeling of the moment 
then general over France, and thence their 
rapid and astonishing success. From tiie 
humble house of Dietrich at Strasbourg they 
spread quickly over Alsace, then in a vehe- 
ment state of excitement^ and, being learnt 
by the Marseilles trooi>s in their journey to 
Paris in the July following, were adopted by 
them as the r^n^in of their march, and so 
spread over all France. From being first 
heard from the federal troops who came up 
from Marseilles^ they acquired the name of 
the "Marseillaise," since so well known as 
the hymn of revolution all over the worid-— 
Lahartiks, Histoire det Oirondins. it. Wd, 
420. 
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Forfy-Beven out of the forty-eight sec- 
tioDB of Paris had approved of this I'eso- 
lution, and declared their sittings per- 
manent. The legislature required the 
authorities of the department of the 
Seine, and of the city of Paris, to main- 
tain the public tranquillity. The first 
replied that they had every inclination, 
but did not possess the power to do so; 
Potion answered, in name of the latter, 
that as the sections had resumed their 
powers, his functions were reduced to 
mere persuasion. The Assembly sepa- 
rated without having done anything to 
ward off the coming blow. Already it 
had become apparent that the revolu- 
tionary constitution had prostrated the 
legislature not less than the throne; 
that the boasted advantages of the re- 
presentative system had disappeared ; 
and the mobs of the metropolis, as in 
the Greek democracies, had become the 
rulers of the state. 

92. The court of the Cabboubel, ren- 
dered immortal by the heroic conflict of 
which it soon became the theatre, and 
the frightfcd massacre in which that con- 
flict terminated, was very different in 
1792 firom what it is at this time. The 
straight and noble fagade of the Rue de 
Rivoli, the northern wing of the quad- 
rangle which imites the Tuileries to the 
Louvre, projected and in part executed 
by the genius of Napoleon, did not ex- 
ist. The Tuileries itself, with the long 
gallery of the Museum, which connects 
that palace with the Louvre, foi-med two 
sides of an incomplete quadrangle, which 
all the efforts of later times have not 
been able entirely to flnish. On the 
ground where the Rue de Rivoli now 
stands was placed the Salle du Manage, 
where the meetings of the Assembly 
were held, which was separated from 
the garden of the Tuileries by a wall, 
running in the line where the gilded 
rail of the garden is now placed. This 
hall was placed near whei-e the Rue dci 
Castiglione now leads into the Place 
Yenddme ; it communicated with the 
palace by a long court or avenue, which 
entered the part of the gardens of the 
Tuileries next the palace, called the ter- 
race of the Feuillants, by a large door- 
way. On the other side of the palace, 
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where the vast Place of the Carrousel 
now stands, the difference in former 
times was still more striking. That 
open space was then nearly Med with 
a great variety of narrow streets and 
courts, such as always grow up, if per- 
mitted, in the vicinity of a palace. The 
open part of the Place itself was of com- 
paratively small extent^ and was situ- 
ated in that portion of the space within 
the quadrangle which was next to the 
palace. The buildings next it formed 
several courts, appropriated chiefly for 
lodgings to the different guards of the 
palsbce : one, which was the largest^ and 
situated in the middle, was called the 
Royal Court ; another, nearer the river, 
the Court of Princes, in which the royal 
stables were placed; a third, on the 
northern side of the Rue St Honors, 
was called the Court of the Swiss, from 
its containing the barracks of the Swiss 
guards ; and it had two entrances^-one 
into the Place of the Carrousel, and one 
into the Rue de I'Echelle, which leads 
to the Rue St Honor^. Thus, upon the 
whole, the open space of the Can*ousel 
was not a fourth part of what it now is ; 
and it was incomparably less capable of 
defence, from the number of entrances 
which led into it^ and the variety of 
courts and lanes, under shelter of the 
buildings of which the columns of at- 
tack might be formed. 

93. At length, at midnight on the 9th 
August, a cannon was flred, the tocsin 
sounded, and the ginirale beat in every 
quarter of Paris. The insuigents im- 
mediately began to 'assemble in great 
strength at their different rallying points. 
The survivors of the bloody catastrophe 
which was about to commence have por- 
trayed, in the strongest colours, the hor- 
rors of that dreadful night, when the 
oldest monarchy in Europe felL The 
incessant clang of the tocsin, the roll- 
ing of the dnuns, the rattling of artil- 
lery and anmiunition waggons along the 
streets, the cries of the insuigents, the 
march of columns, rang in their ears for 
long after, and haunted their minds even 
in moments of festivity and rejoicing. 
The club of the Jacobins, that of the 
Cordeliers, and the section of Quinze- 
Yingts, in the Faubourg St Antoine, 
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were the three centres of the insurrec- 
tioxL The moBt formidable forces were 
assembled at the club of the Cordeliers; 
the Marseillais troops were there, and 
the vigour of Danton gave energy to all 
their proceedings. "It is no longer 
time/' said he, ** to appeal to the laws 
and legislators : the laws have made no 
provision for such offences, the legisla- 
tors are the accomplices of the criminals. 
Already they have acquitted Lafayette; 
to absolve that traitor is to deliver us 
to him, to the enemies of France, to 
the sanguinary vengeance of the allied 
kings. This very night the perfidious 
Louis has chosen to deliver to carnage 
and conflagration the capital, which he 
is prepared to quit in the moment of 
its ruin. To arms ! to aims ! no other 
chance of escape is left to us." The in- 
surgents, and especially the Marseil- 
lais, impatiently called for the signal to 
march ; and the cannon of all the sec- 
tions began to roll towards the centre 
of the city. 

94. Awai*e of their danger, the court 
hadforsometime been making such pre- 
parations as their slender means would 
admit to resist the threatened attack. 
AU the sentinels in and around the pa- 
lace were tripled; barriers had been 
erected at the entry of the court, and 
forty grenadiers of the section Filles de 
St Thomas, and as many gendarmes on 
horseback, were drawn up opposite the 
gi-eat gate. But these precautions were 
as nodiing against an insurgent city. 
The only real reliance of the royal fa- 
mily was on the firmness of the Swiss 
guards, whose loyalty, always conspicu- 
ous, had been wrought up to the highest 
pitch by the misfortunes and noble de- 
meanour of the king and queen. The 
Assembly had, a few days before, or- 
dered them to be removed from Paris ; 
but the ministers, on various pretexts, 
had contrived to delay the execution of 
the order, though they had not ventured 
to biing to the defence of the palace the 
half of the corps, which lay at Coui-be- 
voie. The number of the guard actu- 
ally in attendance was about eight hun- 
dred ; they took their stations and were 
soon drawn up in the court of the 
Carrousel in the finest order, and with 
that entire silence which formed so 



marked a contrast to the din and strife 
of tongues in the city forces. The most 
Mthful of the national guard rapidly 
arrived, in number about four thousand 
five hundred, and filled the court of the 
Tuileries ; the grenadiers of the quar- 
ter of St Thomas had been at their post 
even before the signal of insurrection 
was given. Seven or eight hundred 
royalists, chiefly of noble families, filled 
the interior of tike palace, determined to 
share the dangers of their sovereign ; 
but their presence rather injured than 
promoted the preparations for defence. 
A motley group, without any regular 
uniform, variously armed with pistols, 
sabres, and firelocks, they were incap- 
able of any useful organisation ; whUe 
their presence cooled the ardour of the 
national guard, by awakening their ill- 
extinguished jealousy of the aiistocratic 
party. The most generous of the Mends 
of the royal fanuly hastened to sihiLre 
their dangers, nowthat they had become 
imminent; among whom was the Du- 
chesse de la Maill^, whose principles had 
led to her being regarded with distrust 
by the court at the commencement of 
the Revolution, but who now hastened 
on foot, unattended, to the gates of the 
palace, to share their fate.* The heavy 
dragoons, ninehundredstrong, on horse- 
back, with twelve pieces of artSleiy, were 
stationed in the gardens and court; but 
in that formidable arm the royalists 
were deplorably inferior to the forces 
of the insurgents. The forces on the 
royal side were numerous, but little re- 
liance could be placed on a great pro- 
portion of them ; and the gendarmerie 
d chevaly a most important force in civil 
conflicts, soon gave a fatal example of 
disaffection, by desertingin a body to the 
enemy. This powerful corps was chiefly 
composed of ilie former Fi^nch Guards, 
who had thus the infamy, twice during 
the same convulsions, of betraying at 
once their sovereign and their oaths. 

95. Potion arrived at midnight, and 
inspected the posts of the palace — osten- 

* "The crowd put her aside as a mad- 
woman. 'Let me pass^' she cried, * where 
friendship and duty call me. Have not wo- 
men also their honour I It is the heart! 
Mine belongs to the queen. Tour patriotiam 
is to hate her ; mine is to die at her feet.***— 
hAMASLTiKO, HUtoirt dei Girondins, iii. 151. 
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sibly to examine into the preparationB 
for defence, really to be enabled to re- 
port to the insurgents how they might 
be best overcome. The grenadiers of 
the Filles de St Thomas, by whom he 
was attended in the palace, had resolved 
to detain him as a hostage ; but the As- 
sembly, playing into his hands, eluded 
this intention by ordering him to the 
bar of the Assembly, to give an account 
of the state of the capital. No sooner 
was he there, than they ordered him to 
repair to his post — ^not at the Tuileries, 
which was threatened, but at the Hotel 
de Yille, which was the headquarters of 
the insurgents. The object of this was 
soon apparent, While this was going 
on at ike Assembly, and in the palace, 
the whole forty-eight sections of Paris 
had appointed commissioners who had 
met at the Hotel de Yille, supplanted 
the former mimicipality, democratic as 
it was, and elected a new one, still more 
revolutionaiy, in its stead. When Potion 
arrived there at six o'clock in the morn- 
ing, he found the new municipality in- 
stalled in power ; and he suffered him- 
self, without the slightest opposition, to 
be made prisoner by the civil force there. 
Still carrying on his detestable system 
of hypocrisy, he next issued an order, 
as mayor of Paris, though his powers as 
such were at an end, sunmioning Man- 
dat, the commander of the national 
gusird, a man of honour and courage, 
to repair to the Hotel de Yille, without 
making him aware of the change which 
had taken place in the municipality. In 
obedience to the civil authority, and 
wholly ignorant of the fraud which had 
been practised, that gallant officer went 
there; he was immediately seized by 
order of the authorities, and accused of 
having ordered his troops to fire upon 
the people. Perceiving from the new 
faces aroimd him that the magistracy 
was changed, he turned pale ; he was 
instantly sent imder a guard to the 
Abbaye, but murdered by the populace 
ontheverystepsof themimicipal palace. 
The new municipality forthwith gave 
the command of the national guard to 
the brewer Santerre, the leader of the 
insurgents. 

96. The death of Mandat was an irre- 
parable loss to the royal cause, as his 



influence was indispensable to persuade 
the national guards to fight, who had 
become already much shaken by the 
appearance of so many royalists among 
the defenders of the king. At five in 
the morning the king visited the inte- 
rior parts of the palace, accompanied by 
the queen, the dauphin, and Madame 
Elizabeth The troops in the inside 
were animated with the best spirit, and 
the hopes of the royal family began to 
revive; but they were cruelly unde- 
ceived on descending the staircase, and 
passing in review the forces in the Place 
Carrousel and the garden. Some bat- 
talions, particularly those of the Filles 
de St Thomas and the Petits Pdres, re- 
ceived them with enthusiasm : but, in 
general, the troops were silent and ir- 
resolute; and some, particularly the 
cannoneers and the battalion of Croix 
Rouge, raised the cry of " Yive la Na- 
tion 1" Two regiments of pikemen, in 
defiling before Ihe king, openly shouted, 
" Yive la Nation !"—" Yive Potion ! A 
bas le Yeto, k has le Traitre 1" Over- 
come by these ominous symptoms, the 
king returned, pale and depressed, to the 
palace. The queen displayed the ancient 
spirit of her raoeu " Everything which 
you hold most dear," said she, to the 
grenadiers of the national guud, ** your 
homes, your wives, your children, de- 
pends on our existence. To-day, our 
cause is that of the people." These 
words, spoken with dignity, roused the 
enthusiasm of the troops who heard 
them to the highest degree ; but they 
could only promise to sacrifice their 
lives in her defence ; nothing announced 
the enthusiasm of victory. Though the 
air of the king was serene, despair was 
fixed in his heart. He was dressed in 
violet-coloured velvet, the mourning of 
the royal family, and his appearance suf- 
ficiency showed he had not been in bed 
all night. He had no apprehensions for 
himself, and had refused to put on the 
shirt of mail which the queen had form- 
ed to avert the stroke of an assassin. 
" No," repUed he ; « in the day of battle 
the king should be clothed like the 
meanest of his followera" But he could 
not be prevailed upon to seize the de- 
cisive moment. Nothing is more cer- 
tain than that, if he had chaiged at the 
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head of his followers, when tke Swiss 
Guard had Repulsed the insurgents^ he 
would have put down the insurrection, 
and possibly, even at the eleventh hour, 
restored the throne. 

97. While in*esolution and despon- 
dency prevailed at the Tuileries, the 
energy of the insurgents was houiiy in- 
creasing. Early in the morning they 
had forced the arsenal, and distributed 
arms among the multitude. A column 
of the Fauboui^g St Antoine, composed 
of fifteen thousand men, joined by that 
of the Faubourg St Marceau, five thou- 
sand strong, had marched towards the 
palace at six in the morning, and was 
every moment increasing on the road. 
A post, placed by order of the directory 
of the department on the Pont Neuf, 
had been forced, and the communica- 
tion between the opposite banks of the 
river was open. Soon after, the ad- 
vanced guard of the insurrection, com- 
posed of the troops from Marseilles and 
Brittany, had debouched by the Rue 
St Honor^, and occupied the Place 
Carrousel, with their cannon directed 
against the palace. Roederer, in this 
emergency, exerted himself to the ut- 
most to do his duty. He first petitioned 
the Assembly for authority to treat with 
the insurgents, but they paid no regard 
to his application. When the deputies 
from the palace arrived at the Assem- 
bly, they found the members quietly en- 
gaged in a discussion on the treatment 
of the Negroes in St Domingo, They re- 
presented in vivid colours the dangers 
of the royal family ; but with haughty 
indifference the Assembly passed to the 
order of the day. Roederer next ap- 
plied to the national guard, and read to 
them the articles of the constitution, 
which enjoined them, in case of attack, 
to repel force by force. Part answered 
with loud acclamations ; but a slender 
proportion of them only seemed dis- 
posed to support the thi*one ; and the 
cannoneers, instead of an answer, un- 
loaded their pieces. Finding the popu- 
lar cause everywhere triumphant, he 
returned in disinay to the palace. 

98. The king was there sitting in 
council with the queen and his minis- 
ters. Roederer immediately announced 
ihnt the danger was extreme ; that the 



insurgents would agree to no terms; 
that the national guard could not be 
relied on ; that the destruction of the 
royal family was inevitable, if they did 
not take refuge in the bosom of the 
Assembly ; and that in a quarter of an 
hour retreat would be impossible. Louis 
said nothing: he feared not for him- 
self; but the thought of the destruc- 
tion that, in the event of defeat, awaited 
his wife and children, paralysed every 
resolution to resist. "I would rather," 
said the queen, "be nailed to the walls 
of the palace than leave it ! " and im- 
mediately addressing the king, and pre- 
senting to him a pistol, exclaimed, 
"Now, Sire, this is the moment to show 
yourself." The king remained silent : 
he had the resigQation of a martyr, but 
not the spirit of a hero. "Are you 
prepared, Madame," said Roederer, "to 
take upon yourself the responsibility of 
the death of the king, of yourself, of 
your children, and of all who are here 
to defend you ? " Every one was silent 
for a time, when M. Montjoye said, " Let 
us go, and no longer deliberate : honour 
commands it : the safety of the state 
requires it : let us forthwith go to the 
Assembly." These words decided Louis: 
he rose up, and addressing himself to 
those around him, said, " Gentlemen, 
nothing remains to be done here." Ac- 
companied by the queen, the dauphin, 
and the royal family, he descended the 
stair, and crossed the garden, protected 
by the Swiss Guards, and the battalions 
of the Filles de St Thomas and the 
Petits P^res. These faithful troops had 
the utmost difficulty in getting them 
into the Assembly in the adjoining 
street, amidst the menaces and execra- 
tions of the multitude. " No women ! 
the king alone !" was heard on all sides 
as they pressed through the dense throng 
on the terrace of the FeuiUants. Such 
was the pressure, that one of the na- 
tional guai'd carried the dauphin in his 
arms ; and it was only by great exer- 
tions of strength and resolution that 
actual violence was averted firom the 
royal femily. The day was fine ; the 
sun shone with uncommon brilliancy 
on the royal family as they passed 
through the gardens. The leaves, how- 
ever, were beginning to fall, and the 
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king observing it^ when they came un- 
der the trees, said to those around him, 
" The leaves have begun to fall very 
early this season." Manuel had writ- 
ten, some days before, that royalty would 
not endure in France tiU the leaves 
feU. The dauphin was amused with 
the scene, but the queen was in extreme 
depression, and amidst her grief was 
robbed of her piurse and her watch on 
the passage. '^ Q^ntlemen," said the 
king, on entering the Assembly, " I am 
come here to save the nation from the 
commission of a great crime ; I shall 
always consider myself, with my family, 
safe in your hands." — " Sire," replied 
the President Yergniaud, "you may 
rely on the firmness of the National 
Assembly ; its members have sworn to 
die in defence of the rights of the peo- 
ple, and of the constituted authorities; 
it wiU remain firm at its post : we will 
die rather than abandon it." In truth, 
the Qirondists, having gained from the 
insurrection their real object of hum- 
blingthe king, were now sincere in their 
wish to repress the multitude — a vain 
attempt, which only showed their ig- 
norance of mankind, and total unfitness 
to guide dining the stormy days of a 
revolution. 

99. Meanwhile the new municipality, 
organised by Danton and Robespierre, 
was directing all the movements of the 
insurrection. A formidable force occu- 
pied the side of the Place Carrousel 
next the Louvre, and numerous pieces 
of artillery were pointed against the 
palace, the defenders of which were 
severely weakened by the detachment 
of the Swiss Guard and the royalist 
battalions, who had accompanied the 
king. The gendarmerie d cheoalf posted 
in front of the palace, had shamefally 
quitted their post, crying "Vive la 
Nation ! " the national guard was so 
divided as to be incapable of action ; 
the cannoneers had openly joined the 
enemy ; but, with heroic firmness, the 
Swiss Guard remained unshaken in re- 
solution amidst the defection of all 
around them. After the retreat of the 
king, however, these brave men were 
left without any orders in the most 
dreadful of all situations — ^threatened 
by thirty thousand armed insui^gents, 



in a state of unprecedented exaspera- 
tion, in their fronts and yet with too 
strong a sense of honour to recede. The 
insurgents, led by Santerre, and pre- 
ceded by fifty pieces of artillery, now 
advanced against them at the Carrousel. 
Their officers anxiously asked for or- 
ders : "Not to let yourselves be forced," 
was the reply of &e Marshal de Maill^. 
Meanwhile, the porters at the gates of 
the railing were so intimidated that 
they opened the royal doorway to the 
Marseillais, who rushed up the great 
stair sword in hand, and ascend^ to 
the royal chapeL Anxious to avoid a 
conflict in which their own ruin, as in 
most civil conflicts, was certain, which- 
ever side was victorious, the Swiss suc- 
cessively put forward five sentinels to 
guard the top of the stair, each of whom 
in his turn was seized, disarmed, and 
beaten to death with dubs before the 
eyes of their comrades. A single musket 
was now discharged from one of the 
windows of the chateaiL Whilst the 
struggle was going on, one of the Swiss 
officers tried to address the insurgents, 
but frightful bowlings drowned his 
voice. A minute after, the bands of 
Santerre fired a volley at the Swiss 
and tiie grenadiers of the Filles de St 
Thomas, who immediately returned the 
fire, and the action became general 

100. Never was seen, in a more strik- 
ing manner than then appeared, the su- 
periority of order and discipline against 
the greatest numerical amount of phy- 
sical force. The Swiss troops, firing 
from the windows, speedily drove back 
the foremost of their enemies ; imme- 
diately after, descending the staircase, 
and ranging themselves in battle array 
in the court of the Carrousel, by heavy 
andsustained discharges they completed 
their defeat. The insurgents, recently 
so audacious, fled in confusion as far as 
the Pont Neuf, and many never stopped 
tiU they had reached their homes in the 
faubourgs. Seven guns were taken and 
brought back by the Swiss to the foot 
of the great stair. Three hundi*ed horse, 
at that criticalmoment,might have saved 
the monarchy. Had the eighteen hun- 
dred of the Constitutional Guard been 
there, the victory would have been com- 
plete. But the heroic defenders of the 
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palace, few in number and destitute of 
cavaliy, could not follow up their vic- 
tory beyond the Carrousel ; and their 
leaders, in the absence of the king, did 
nat venture to take any steps for com- 
pleting their victory. The nobles who 
surrounded the Marshal de Mailld en- 
treated him to take advantage of the 
momentary success to unite the troops 
in the chateau to those on the terrace 
of the Feuillants, who had formed the 
escort of the king, to form a junction 
with the two hundred Swiss left in the 
barracks of the Courbevoie, place the 
royal family in the middle of their sei*- 
ried ranks, and march out of Paris. For 
a short time it was hoped the proposal 
would be adopted, and every eye was 
turned from the windows of the palace 
to the doors of the Salle du Minage, 
where the Assembly sat, in hope of see- 
ing the king issue forth and join the 
cortege. But his known irresolution 
forbade the adoption of so decided a 
course ; and meanwhile, seeing they 
were not attacked, the populace gra- 
dually regained their courage, and a 
new assault^ directed by Westermann, 
was prepared under cover of a numer- 
ous artillery. The Marseillais and Bre- 
ton troops returned in greater force ; 
the Swiss were mown down with grape- 
shot, and their ranks fell in the place 
where they stood, unconquered even in 
death. In its last extremity, it was 
neither in its titled nobility, nor its 
native armies, that the French throne 
found fidelity ; but in the freebom 
mountaineers of Lucerne, unstained 
by the vices of a corrupted age, and 
firm in the simplicity of rural Ufe. 

101. At this critical moment, when 
the Swiss, still unconquered, were com- 
bating where they stood, M. d'Hervilly, 
who with heroic courage, and in the 
midst of a thousand dangers, had pene- 
trated from the hall of the Assembly 
to the scene of conflict, with orders 
from the king to terminate the resist- 
ance, reached, blinded and wounded, 
the foot of the great stair, and gave 
them orders to cease firing, and with- 
draw to the Assembly. "Yes, brave 
Swiss I " cried the Baron de Yiom^nil, 
" go to save your king ; your ancestors 
have often done so." Conceiving they 



were called elsewhere to defend the 
person of the monarch, the Swiss drum- 
mers beat the "assembl^e," and the 
faithful mountaineers took their places 
in their ranks with the precision of a 
parade, under a terrible fire of grape 
and musketry. They withdrew under 
the archway of the Tuileries, and bent 
their course by the terrace of the Feuil- 
lants towards the Assembly. But the 
loss was dreadful as they crossed the 
gardens. The pursuers, emboldened 
by their retreat, pressed them on aU 
sides with a murderous fire, to which 
the Swiss, now in serried ranks, could 
make no reply. Three himdred fell in 
a few minutes. Soon it was no longer 
a battle, but a massacre ; the enraged 
multitude broke into the palace, and 
cut down every one found within it ; 
the fugitives, pursued into the gardens 
of the Tuileries by the pikemen from 
the faubourgs, were unmercifully put' 
to death under the trees, amidst the 
fountains, and at the feet of the sta- 
tues. Some miserable wretches climbed 
up the marble monuments which adorn 
that splendid spot ; the insurgents ab- 
stained from firing lest they should in- 
jure the statuary, but pricked them with 
their bayonets tUl they came down, and 
then murdered them at their feet — an 
instance of taste for art, mingled with 
revolutionary cruelty, perhaps unpa- 
ralleled in the history of the world. 
During the whole evening and night, 
the few survivors of the Swiss Guard 
were sought out with impitying fero- 
city by the populace, and wherever they 
were found, immediately massacred. 
Hardly any escaped, and those that did 
so owed their Hves almost uniformly 
to the fidelity of female attachment. 

102. While these terrible scenes were 
going forward, the Assembly was in the 
most violent agitation. When the king 
first entered, he was received in gene- 
ral with respect — ^the evident fall of the 
royal family had softened the hardest 
hearts. But nothing could move the 
painter David. Having recognised him 
on a bench adjoining, the king asked 
him if the portrait he was engaged on, 
of him, would be soon dona " I will 
never hereafter paint the portrait of a 
tyrant^" replied David, << till his head 
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falls on the scaffold." Large tears stood 
on the cheeks of the Duchess d'Angou- 
ISme ; but the dauphin, with infantine 
simplicity, was amused by the scene 
around him, and asked his father the 
names of the principal members around 
hiuL But when the firing began, every 
heart was frozen with horror. At the 
first discharge of musketry, the king 
declared that he had forbidden the 
troops to fire, and signed an order to 
the Swiss Qusirds to stop the combat : 
but the officer who bore it was slain on 
the road. As the firing grew louder, 
the consternation increased, and many 
deputies rose to escape ; but others ex- 
cliumed, '^ No ! this is our post." The 
people in the galleries drowned the 
speakers by their cries, and soon the 
loud shouts, " Victoire, yictoire 1 — ^les 
Suisses sont vaincus ! " * announced 
that the fate of the monarchy was de- 
cided. In the first tumult of alarm, 
the Assembly published a proclama- 
tion, recommending moderation in the 
use of victory. A deputation from 
the new municipality shortly after ap- 
peared at the bar, demanding that their 
powers should be confirmed, and in- 
sisting on the dethronement of the 
king, and the immediate convocation 
of a National Convention. They were 
received with thunders of applause, and 
said, with a stem voice, " Pronounce 
the dethronement of the king ; to-mor^ 
row we will bring the act in form. 
Pdtlon, Manuel, and Danton are our 
colleagues ; Santerre is at the head of 
the armed force." Other deputations 
speedily followed, pressing the same 
demands, and enforcing them with the 
language of conquerors. Yielding to 
necessity, the Assembly, on the mo- 
tion of y ei^gniaud, passed a decree sus- 
pending the king, dismissing the min- 
isters, and directing the immediate 
formation of a National Convention. 
The municipality was irresistible : it 
had usurped the sovereignty of the 
state, and the legislature was only a 
puppet in its hands. 

103. I^e secret committee at the 
Hotel de YiUe, who ox^ganised this in- 
surrection, and directed its movement 

• "Victory, victory I the Swiss are van- 
quished 1" 



after the new municipality was installed 
in power, consisted of Danton, Camille 
Desmoulins, Fabre d'Eglantine, Ma- 
nuel, Pauls, Osselin, Marat, Fr^ron, 
Tallien, Duplace, Billaud Varennes, 
Robespierre, Collot d'Herbois, Durfort, 
Cailly, Ch^nier, Lederc, and Legendre. 
Chabot and Bazire were deeply impli- 
cated in the previous proceedings ; but 
they were in the Assembly, and not in 
the insurrectionary committee. This 
list is important in a general point of 
view — ^it demonstrates that the Giron- 
dists, though they were the leaders in 
the previous steps of the conspiracy at 
Charenton, which organised the insur- 
rection, yet took little part in its exe- 
cution. Some were apprehensive of 
proceeding to such extremities, or had 
become alarmed at the conduct of their 
Jacobin allies ; others had not energy 
enough to engage in the active part of 
the strife ; many wished only to inti- 
midate the crown, by the threat of in* 
surrection, into restoring them to office 
and the direction of government. The 
insurrection of 20th June was their 
work, and illustrated their designs and 
objects ; the revolt of the 10th August 
wiis the work of the Jacobins, who had 
already passed them in the career of 
revolution, and who never rested till 
they brought them all to the scaffold. 
104. Imagination itself can conceive 
nothing so dreadful, as the vengeance 
which tiie infuriated and victorious mob 
took on the remnant of the Swiss Guard 
which survived the action, and the 
whole royalists and faithful national 
guards who had combated in defence 
of the palace. An immense multitude, 
of above thirty thousand persons, all 
armed and in the most vehement state 
of excitement, broke into the palace, 
ransacked every room, or pursued with 
relentless fuiy the Swiss, who, now 
broken and dispersed, were seekiog re- 
fuge singly, or two and three together, 
in the adjoining houses and streets. 
Almost all the royalist nobles in the 
palace were massacred. Pursuing them 
from room to room, they broke open 
the doors, smashed to pieces the mir- 
rors, ransacked the cellars, pillaged the 
furniture, and strewed the floors with 
dead bodies. The whole valets and 
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porters who did not succeed in throw- 
ing themselves out of the windows were 
put to death. Many deeds of indivi- 
dual heroism, in the hut agonies of the 
monarchy, were done by its noble de- 
fenders. M. Sallas and M. Marchais, 
two of the gentlemen-ushers of the pa- 
lace, when the mob broke in, refused 
to abandon their posts in one of the 
inner doors, and died in maintaining it. 
" Here is our post," said they to the 
infuriated Marseillais : " we w^ fall on 
the threshold we have sworn to defend." 
They were immediately pierced with 
pikes. M. Diet, the usher of the queen's 
chamber, resolutely made good the 
doorway for some minutes against a 
multitude of assailants, and when he 
fell, his body for a few seconds ob- 
structed the entrance. The princess of 
Tarentum, hearing his fall, herself went 
to open the door to the Marseilles bands, 
holding the young Paiiline de Tourzel, 
whom her mother had intrusted to her 
when she went with the royal family 
to the Assembly, in her hand. " Strike 
me," said she, "but save the honour 
and life of this young girl, intrusted to 
me by her mother." Struck with the 
generosity of her conduct, the insur- 
gents saved both, and even assisted 
them to step over the heaps of slain 
which filled the passage. But these 
isolated acts of heroism could have no 
general effect. In half an hour the pa- 
lace was in flames ; the savage multi- 
tude attacked the fire brigade, which 
was hastening to extinguish the con- 
flagration, and it was only by reiterated 
orders from the Assembly that they 
were at last suffered to advance, and 
succeeded in putting it out. Many of the 
early and firm friends of the Revolution 
perished on this occasion. Among the 
rest was M. Clennont Tonnerre, who 
became the victim of a report falsely 
spread among the populace, that his 
hotel contained a depot of arms. It was 
searched, and none were found; but the 
assassins, who had orders to destroy 
him, shot him in the mouth as he was 
haranguing the people in his defence ; 
and his remains were instantly so dis- 
figured by the mob, that they were 
known by his young wife only by the 
boots which he wore. | 



105. Fiends in the form of women 
were here, as ever in the Revolution, 
foremost in deeds of cruelty. Th^roigne 
de M^rioourt, armed as a hussar, was 
among the first to commence thenL She 
seized Suleau, a young royalist writer, 
who in the hour of its misfortune had 
supported the fEilling side, and delivered 
him to the assassins by whom she was 
surrounded, who instantly cut off his 
head and paraded it on a pike through 
the streets. The head of Yigier, one of 
the gardea-du-corps, who had defended 
himself with almost supernatural vigour, 
was also put on a pike, and carried 
about The sight of these ghastly re- 
mains excited such a thirst for blood, 
especially in the female part of the 
mob, that all restraint was speedily at an 
end. Withinexpi'-essiblefurytheythrew 
themselves on the wounded Swiss, cut 
their throats as they lay bleeding on the 
ground, tore out their hearts and their 
entrails, which they carried about in tri- 
umph on pikes, with the gory heads, 
through all the adjacent streets. The 
Cour des Suisses was entirely covered 
with the mangledremainsof these noble 
defenders of the monarchy, weltering in 
a sea of blood, and mutilated by French 
women in a way which civilised deprav- 
ity, joined to savage barbarity, could 
alone have conceived. Nor did their 
ferocity stop there. They cut off legs 
and arms of the dead Swiss, roast^ 
them, and ate cutlets made of the flesh : 
while others stripped the bodies naked, 
anointed them with oil, and threw them 
into huge frying-pans, to serve as arepast 
to a circle of cannibals.* Almost all the 

* "On a vu des femmes d^pouiller, forger 
des Suisses d&iann^ leur mutiler tons les 
membres, leur arracher les intestina, et leur 
couper les parties viriles, qu'elles portaient 
ensuite au bout d'une pique."— Histaire de la 
Rdvolution, par Deux AmU de la Libert/, viii. 
186. (A Republicoa work). 

** Le sang ruisselait piurtout D^pouillds 
ausat6t aw^rgte, ces corps sans vie %jou- 
taient Zi Tnorreur de leur aspect le spectacle 
des nombreuses mutilations, que la pens^ 

rt comprendre, mais que lapudeur defend 
retraoer. Et c'^taient des femmes qui 
avaient ^zecut^ sur ces cadavres-l& ^tendus 
ces d^fttantes mutilations. "—Duval. Sou- 
venirs de la Terreur, ii. 129. (An eyewitness.) 
"Des femmes ivres coupaient les g^nitoires 
d'un Suisse, et les eny^opi)aient dans un 
mouchoir pour les porter dhes ellea — ^D'autres 
femmes graiss^rent des cadavres nua, les 
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Swiss porters in the hotels of the city 
were murdered by savage bands who 
traversed the streets after the action was 
over. Above fivethonsand persons per- 
ished in this dreadful massctcre, among 
whom must be included two hundred 
of the insurgents, who died of drinking 
the intoxicating liquors in the cellars 
of the palace. Above three thousand 
of the insurgents had fallen, before vic- 
tory declared in their favour. The bo- 
dies of the slain were heaped up in huge 
piles in the court of the Carrousel, and 
along the quays, and burned with fur- 
niture taken out of the palace and of the 
Swiss barracks, which had been thrown 
out of the windows. But though these 
scenes of horror were going on around 
the palace, and the waters of the Seine 
reflected the lugubrious light of the 
foneral piles, the theatres were all full, 
and the ladies in their richest attire were 
seen crowding to the public places as 
on a day of festivity in a time of pro- 
found peace. 

106. The 10th August was the last 
occasion on which the means of saving 
France were placed in the hands of the 
king; but there can be little doubt that, 
had he possessed a firmer character, he 
might even then have accomplished the 
task. The great bulk of the nation was 
disgpisted with the excesses of the Ja- 
cobins, and the outrage of the 20th June 
had excited a universal feeling of hor- 
ror. If he had acted with vigour on 
that trying occasion, repelled force by 
force, ancL seized the first moment of 
victory to proclaim as enemies the Ja- 
cobins and the Qirondists, who had a 
hundred times violated the constitution, 
— dissolved the Assembly, closed the 
clubs, and arrested the leaders of the 
revolt — ^that day might possibly have re- 
established the royal authority. But 
that conscientious prince never imagined 
that the salvation of his kingdom was 
indissolubly connected with his private 
expos^rent au feu des caiadnes, et dans leur 
bnitale ivresse, ae vant^rent d'avoir aooom- 
modd on Suisse comme on apprdte un maque- 
reau. — La plupart de ces atrocitte ftirent 
Gommises par des femmes. On invitait ses 
amis, ooxnme les sauvages d'Ameriqne, avec 
les motfl^ 'Ici an soir nous mangerons un 
Jtouite.'"— Prudhoumb, Critnes de la RhfolU' 
fion, It. 09. (A contemporary Republican 
writorX 
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safety ; and he preferred exposing him- 
self to certain destruction, to the risk of 
shedding blood in the attempt to avert 
it.* Nothing can be more certain than 
that, if the other half of the Swiss Guard 
who lay at Buel and Courbevoie had 
been brought up to the scene of action, 
the insurgents would have been defeat- 
ed ; and the same result woidd have 
happened if the faithful Constitutional 
Guutl had remained, or even if the nine 
hxmdredgendarmerie d cheval hadproved 
faithful to their oaths. It was the de- 
fection of the national guard, however, 
that paralysed resistance, by rendering 
it apparently hopeless ; and though ap- 
plauded for their treachery at the time, 
public opinion soon showed that its 
baseness was generally felt. This civic 
force never a^r recovered its consider- 
ation. It was felt by all to be only the 
ornament of fStes during prosperous, 
not the rampart against danger in ad- 
verse times, f 

107. It is not at the commencement 
of revolutionary disturbances that the 
danger to social happiness is to be ap- 
prehended, but after the burst of popu- 
lar fury is over, and when the successful 
party begin to sufier from the passions 
to which they owed their elevation. The 
10th August did not come till thi'ee 
years after the 14th July. The reason 
is evident. In the first tumult of pas- 
sion, and in the exultation of succeEsful 
resistance, the people are in good hu- 
mour both with themselves and their 
leaders, and the new government is in- 
stalled in its duties amidst the applause 
and hopes of their fellow-citizens. But, 

* " At that moment, when the Swiss had 
cleared the court of the Carrousel, if the 
king on horsebadE, surrounded by the Swiss 
and Grenadiers, had traversed the environs 
of the chateau, his throne perhaps would 
still be standing, the constitutional mon- 
archy would have been maintained, and the 
conspirators could only have escaped the 
scaffold by flight ; but he was at the Assem- 
bly.'*— 2>ctar Amis, viii. 183. 

t "The national guards returned, humbled 
and alarmed, to tneir shops and counters. 
They had justly lost their pr6stige with the 
people. They could only be in ftitxire the 
show force of the Revolution, ordered to 
ttike piurt in aU its acts, in aU its fttes, in aU 
its dimes— a living and powerless appendage 
to the different contrivers of the republic.'* 
— Lamartinb, HUtoiredes Girondins, ill. 944, 
245. 
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after this ebullition of triumphant feel- 
ing i9 over, oome the sad and inevitable 
consequenoes of public convulsions — 
disappointed hopes, exaggerated expec- 
tations, industry without employment, 
capital without investment. The pub- 
lic suffering which immediately follows 
the triumph of the populace, is invari- 
ably and incomparably greaterthan that 
which stimtOated their resistance. Ca- 
pital, the most sensitive of created 
things, declines any investment ; credit 
is annihilated ; and the mass of the 
people, who are sustained only by the 
combined efforts of both, are speedily 
reduced to starvation. The ablest Re- 
publican writers confess '* that one-half 
of the misery which desolated France 
during the Revolution, wouldhave over- 
whelmed the monarchy." This suffer- 
ing is inevitable ; it is the necessary con- 
sequence of shaken credit, invaded pro- 
perty, and uncontrolled licentiousness ; 
but coming, as it does, in the train of 
splendid hopes and excitedimaginations, 
it occasions a discontent and acrimony 
in the lower orders, which can hardly 
fail of producing fresh convulsions. The 
people are never so ripe for a second 
revolution, as shortly after they have 
successfully achieved a first. 

108. It is the middle i-anks who or- 
ganise the first resistance to govern- 
ment, because it is their influence only 
which can withstand the shock of es- 
tablished power. They, accordingly, 
are at the head of the &Bt revolution- 
ary movement. But the passions which 
have been awakened, the hopes that 
have been excited, the disorder which 
has been produced in their stiniggle, 
lay the foimdation of a new and more 
dangerous convulsion against the rule 
which they have established. Every 
species of authority appears odious to 
men who have tasted of the license and 
excitement of a revolution ; the new 
government speedily becomes as un- 
popular as the one which has been 
overthrown; the ambition of ilie lower 
orders aims at establishing themselves 
in the situation in which a successful 
effort has placed the middle. . A more 
terrible struggle awaits them than that 
which they Iwive just concluded with 
arbitrary power; a struggle with supe- 



rior nimibers, stronger passions, more 
unbridled ambition ; with those whom 
monied fear has deprived of employ- 
ment> revolutionary innovation filled 
with hope, inexorable necessity impel- 
led to exertion. In this contest, the 
chances are against the duration of the 
new institutions, unless the supporters 
can immediately command the aid of a 
numerous and disciplined body of men, 
proof alike against the intimidation of 
popular violence and the seduction of 
popular ambition. 

109. The event had already clearly 
proved, that the constitution of 1791 
was inconsistent with monarchy; for 
despite all the efforts of Louis to abide 
by its spirit, it was destroyed in less 
than a year after its institution. Sub- 
sequent events have not less clearly 
demonstrated that it was inconsistent 
with public freedom, and that the ruth- 
less spoliation of the Constituent As- 
sembly had destroyed the elements of 
freedom in France. Previous to the 
Revolution, the provinces maintained a 
long and honourable struggle with the 
crown for the national liberties; and 
foremost in the contest were to be seen 
the most illustrious of the aristocracy 
of France. The parliaments, both of 
Paris and the provinces, derived their 
chief lustre from the consideration, 
character, and importance of their 
members; and it was by their influence 
and example that the whole nation was 
stimulated to the resistance which ul- 
timately led to the Revolution. But 
since liie destruction of the aristo- 
cracy, nothing of the kind has ooourred. 
France has invariably submitted with- 
out a struggle to the ruling ptower in 
the capital ; and whoever obtained the 
ascendancy in its councils, whether by 
the passions of the populace or the 
bayonets of the army, luis ruled with 
despotic authority over the remainder 
of the kingdom. The bones and sinews 
of freedom were broken when the aris- 
tocracy was destroyed. Louis XV. and 
his ill-fated successor foimd it impos- 
sible to control the independent spirit 
of the provincial parliaments, but Na- 
poleon had no more obsequious instru- 
ments of his will than in the Conser- 
vative Senate. The passions of the 
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mnltitude, strong and often irreaifitible 
in moments of effeirescenoe, cannot be 
relied on as permanent supporters of 
the cause of fireedom; it is a hereditary 
aristocracy, supported when necessary 
by their aid, which alone can be de- 
pended upon in such a contest^ because 
italonepossesseslasting interests, which 
are liable to be affected by the efforts of 
tyranny, and is influenced by motives 
not likely to disappear with the fleeting 
changes of populu: opinion. Had the 
English Puritans confiscated the pro- 
perty of the aristocracy in 1642, a hun- 
dred and fifty years of liberty and glory 
would never have followed the Revolu- 
tion of 1688. It was not Napoleon who 
destroyed the elements of freedom in 
France; he found them extinguished 
to his hand — he only needed to seize 
the reins, so strongly bitted on the na- 
tion by his revolutionary predecessors. 
There never was such a pioneer for 
tyranny as the National Assembly. 

110. The error of the allied sove- 
reigns at this period — and it was one 
fraught with the most disastrous conse- 
quences — consisted in attacking France 
at the period of its highest excitement, 
and thereby converting revolutionary 
frenzy into patriotic resistance, without 
following up their attack with such 
vigour as to crush the spirit which was 
thus awakened. France was beginning 
to be divided by the progress of the 
Revolution ; the cruel injustice of the 
Constituent Assembly to the priests 
had roused the terrible war in La 
Vendue — when the dread of foreign 
invasion for a time reunited the most 
discordant interests. The catastrophe 
of the 10th August was in a great de- 
gree owing to die imprudent advance 
and ruinous retreat of the allied army: 
the friends of order at Paris were para- 
lysed by the danger to the national 
independence; the supporters of the 
throne, ashamed of a cause which seem- 
ed leagued with the public enemies. 
Mr Burke had prophesied that revolu- 
tionary France would be divided into a 
number of federal republics ; this per- 
haps would have happened, but for the 
foreign invasion which soon after took 
place. The unity of the republic, the 
triumphs of the consulate, the con- 



quests of the empire, were accelerated 
by the ill-supported attacks of the 
Allies. France, indeed, like every other 
revolutionary power containing the ele- 
ments of military strength, would ulti- 
mately have been driven into a system 
of foreign aggression, in order to find 
employment for the energy which the 
public convulsions had developed, and 
alleviation of the misery which they 
had created; but it is extremely doubt- 
ful whether, from this source, ever 
could have arisen the same military 
power and union of feeling which 
sprang up after the defeated invasion 
of the Allies in 1792. In combating a 
revolution, one of two things should be 
done — ^it should either be left to waste 
itselfby its own divisions, which, if prac- 
ticable, is the wiser course, or attacked 
with such vigour and such a force as 
may speedily lead to its subjugation. 

111. If there is any one cause more 
than another to which the disastrous 
progress of the Revolution may justly 
be ascribed, it is the total want of re- 
ligious feeling or control in many of 
the ablest, and almost all the most in- 
fluential, of its supporters. It was the 
absence of this check on the base and 
selfish feelings of our nature, which 
precipitated uie revolutionary party in 
the outset of its career into those cruel 
and ux^'ust measures against the nobles 
and clergy ; which excited the cupidity 
of all the middle orders in the state, by 
promising them the spoils of their su- 
periors ; and laid the foundations of a 
lasting and interminable feud between 
the higher and lower ranks, by foimd- 
ing the interests of the latter upon the 
destruction of the former. The dreams 
of philosophy, the dictates of enthusi- 
asm, even the feelings of virtue, were 
found to be but a frail safeguard to 
public men in the calamitous scenes to 
which the progress of change speeiiily 
brought them. In this respect the 
English Revolution affords a memo- 
rable contrast to that of France ; and 
in its comparatively bloodless career, 
and the abstinence of the victorious 
party, save in Ireland, from any of those 
ui^just measures of sweeping confisca- 
tion which have proved so destructive 
in the neighbouring kingdom, may be 
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traced the salutary operation of that 
powerful restraint upon the base and 
selfish principles of our nature, which 
arises from the operation, even in its 
most extravagant form, of religious 
feeling. Mr Hume has said that fana> 
ticism was the disgrace of the Great 
Rebellion, and that we shall look in 
vain among the popular leaders of Eng- 
land at that period for the generous 
sentiments which animated the patriots 
of antiquity. But without disputing 
the absurdity of many of their tenets, 
and the ridiculous nature of much in 
their manners, it may safely be affirmed 
that such fervour was the only effectual 
bridle which could be imposed on hu- 
man depravity, when the ordinary re- 
straints of law and order were at an 
end ; and that, but for that fanaticism, 
that revolution would have been dis- 
graced by the proscriptions of Marius 
or the executions of Robespierre. 

112. The elevation of pubUc charac- 
ters is often not so much owing to their 
actual superiority to the rest of man- 
kind, as to their falling in with the cir- 
cumstances in which they are placed, 
and representing the spirit of the age in 
which they have arisen. The eloquence 
of Mirabeau would have failed in rous- 
ing the people on the 10th August; the 
energy of Danton would have brought 
him to the block in the commencement 
of the Revolution; the ambition of 
Napoleon would have been shattered 
against the democratic spirit of 1789. 



These great men -successively rose to 
eminence because their temper of mind 
fell in with the current of public thought, 
while their talents enabled them to as- 
sume its direction. Mirabeau repre- 
sented the Constituent Assembly : free 
in thought^ bold in expression, un- 
daunted in speculation, but tinged by 
the remains of monarchical attachment, 
and fearful of the excesses the hasty . 
measures of that body were so well cal- 
culated to produce. Vergniaud was the 
model of the ruling party in the Legis- 
lative Assembly : repubUcan in wishes, 
philosophic in principle, humane in in- 
tention, but precipitate and reckless in 
conduct^ blinded by ambition, infatu- 
ated by speculation, ignorant of the 
world and the mode of governing it, 
alike destitute of the firmness to com- 
mand, the wickedness to insure, or the 
vigour to seize success. Danton was 
the representative of the Jacobin fac- 
tion : unbounded in ambition, unfetter- 
ed by principle, undeterred by blood ; 
rising in eminence with the public dan- 
ger, because his talents were fitted to 
direct, and his energies were never 
cramped by the fear erf exciting popu- 
lar excesses. It is, in every age, men 
like him who have tdtimately obtained 
the lead in public convulsions, — ^like the 
vultures, which, invisible in ordinary 
times, are attracted by an unerring in- 
stinct to the scene of blood, and reap 
the last fruits of the discord and vio- 
lence of others. 
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FBSNCH BEFUBLIC — ^FROM THE DETHRONEMENT TO THE DEATH OF LOUIS. 
^Ua. 10. ir»2.^AN. 21, 1793. 



1. " Subjects," says Tacitus, " can- 
not, -without the greatest danger, sub- 
vert the ruling power; for thence, in 
general, arises a necessity for crime : to 
avoid the consequences of a single rash 
act, men are obliged to plimge into the 
greatest excesses." The career of guilt 
is the same in nations as in individuak; 
when once commenced, it cannot, with- 
out the utmost resolution, possibly seri- 
ous immediate risk, be abandoned. The 
ultimate acts of atrocity in which they 
both terminate, are, in general, the re- 
sult of necessity — of the pressure aris- 
ing from excited passion, or the terror 
aroused by anticipated pimishment. 
The power of repentance exists only in 
the commencement. If we would avoid 
the last deeds of blood, we must shun 
the first seductions of evil France 
afforded a memorable example of these 
truths during the whole course of the 
Revolution. From the first commence- 
ment of the contest in Paris, each suc- 
cessiye class that had gained the ascen- 
dancy had been mor^ violent and more 
tyrannical than that which preceded it. 
The convocation of the States-Gkneral, 
and the oatth in the Tennis-court, re- 
presented the struggle of the nation 
against the privileged classes; the 14th 
July, and the captm'e of the Bastile, the 
insurrection of the middle class against 
the government; the 10th August, the 
revolt of the populace against the mid- 
dle class and the constitutional throne. 
The leaders of the National Assembly 
were, in great part, actuated by pure 
motives, and their measures were chiefly 
blamable for the precipitance which 
sprang from inexperienced philanthro- 
py: l£e measures of the Convention 
were tinged by the ferocity of popular 



ambition, and the increasing turbulence 
of excited talent; the rule of the Jaco- 
bins was signalised by the energy of 
unshackled guilt, and stained by the 
cruelty of emancipated slaves. 

2. It is a total mistake to suppose that 
the great bodyvof mankind are capable 
of judging correctly on public affairs. 
No man, in any rank, ever found a tenth 
part of his acquaintance fitted for such 
a task. If the opinions of most men on 
the great questions which divide society 
are examined, they will be found to rest 
on the most flimsy foundations. Early 
prejudices, personal animosity, private 
interest, general delusion, constitute 
the secret sprmgs from which the opi- 
nions flow which ultimately regulate 
their conduct Truth, indeed, is in the 
end triumphant; but it becomes pre- 
dominant only upon the decay of inter- 
ests, the experience of suffering, or the 
extinction of passion. The fabric of so- 
ciety is in ordinary times kept together, 
and moderation impressed upon the 
measures of government, by the con- 
trary nature of these interests, and 
the opposing tendency of these desires. 
Reason is sometimes heai'd when the 
struggles of party, or the contentions 

C faction, have exhausted each other, 
e stability of free institutions arises 
from the counteracting nature of the 
forces which they constantly bring into 
action on each other, not the wisdom 
or patriotism with which either party 
is animated. Public opinion is often 
wrong in the beginning; it is always 
right in the end. And the reason is, 
that, at first, it is formed by the passions 
of the unthinking many, ignorant of 
mankind, but interested in passing 
events; at last, on the reason of the 
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thinking few, whose judgment had been 
enlightened by experience, to whom 
alone the past is an object of interest, 
and by whom the verdict of posterity 
is formed. 

8. These considerations furnish the 
eternal and unanswerable objection to 
democratic institutions. Wherever go- 
vernments are directly exposed to their 
control, they are governed, during pe- 
riods of tranquillity, by the cabals of in- 
terest — during moments of turbulence, 
by the storms of passion. America, at 
present, exhibits an example of the for- 
mer; i^nce, during the Beign of Ter- 
ror, afforded an instance of tiie latter. 
Those who refer to the original equality 
and common rights of mankind, would 
do well to show that men are equal in 
abilities as weU as in birth; that society 
could exist with the multitude really 
judging for themselves on public affairs ; 
that the most complicated subject of 
human study — that in which the great- 
est range of information is involve^ and 
the coolest judgment required— can be 
adequately mastered by those who are 
disqualified by nature firom the power 
of thought, disabled by labour from 
acquiring knowledge, and exposed by 
situation to the seductions of interest ; 
that the multitude, when exercising 
their supposed rights, are not following 
despotic leaders of their own creation ; 
and that a democracy is not, in the 
words of ancient wisdom, " an aristo- 
cracy of orators, sometimes interrupted 
by tiie monarchy of a single orator." 

4« When the different classes, during 
the convulsions of a revolution, are 
brought into collision, the virtuous and 
prudent have no sort of chance with the 
violent and ambitious, unless the whole 
virtuous members of tiie community are 
early roused to a sense of their danger, 
and manfully unite in resisting. In the 
later stages of such troubles, it is ex- 
tremely difficult for them to .recover 
their ascendancy : if they are not reso- 
lute and united, it is impossible. This 
is another consequence of the same 
principle. In the shock of a battie, 
gentleness and humanity are of littie 
avail — audacity and courage are the de- 
cisive qualities. In the contests of fac- 
tion, wisdom and moderation have as 



littie influence. The virtuous are re- 
strained by scruples, to which the un- 
principled are strangers; difficulties 
which appear insurmountable to men 
accustomed to weigh the consequences 
of their actions, vanish before the reck- 
lessness of those who have nothing to 
lose. " It was early seen in the Revo- 
lution," says Louvet, "that the men 
with poniards would sooner or later 
carry the day against the men with prin- 
ciples ; and that the latter, upon the 
first reverse, must prepare for exile or 
death." 

5. The storming of the Tuileries, and 
the imprisonment of the king, had de- 
stroyed the monarchy ; the Assembly 
had evinced its weakness by remaining 
a passive spectator of the contest ; the 
real power of govemmenthadfiallen into 
the hands of the municipality of Paris. 
The municipality governed Paris ; Paris 
ruled the Assembly; the Assembly 
guided France. As long as the contest 
lasted, the leaders of the Jacobins avoid- 
ed the scene of danger. Marat disap- 
peared during the confusion, and left 
the whole to Westermann; Santerrewas 
holding back with the forces of the fau- 
bourgs, till compelled by Westermann, 
with his sabre at his breast^ to join the 
troops from Marseilles ; Robespierre re- 
mained concealed, and only appeared 
twenty-four hours after at the Com- 
mune, when he gave himself the whole 
credit of the affair. After the over- 
throw of the Swiss Guards, the popu- 
lace gave full reins to their vengeance 
in the sacking of^the palace. Wearied 
of massacring or laying waste, they 
broke to pieces its ma^iificent furniture, 
and scattered its remains. Drunken sa- 
vages broke into the most private apart- 
ments of the queen, and there gave vent 
to indecent or obscene ribaldry. In an 
instant all the drawers and archives 
were forced open, and the papers they 
contained torn in pieces, or scattered 
to the winds. The mirrors and glasses 
were destroyed, the wardrobes and cabi- 
nets forced and rifled, the doors hewn 
down, the cellars ransacked, and the 
spirits and wines drunk in such enor- 
mous quantities that numbers died on 
the spot To the horrors of pillage and 
murder soon succeeded those of conflar 
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gration. Already the flames had seized 
upon the august edifice, and the utmost 
efforts of the Assembly were required 
to save from destruction the venerated 
dome of the Tuileries. Nor were the 
remoter parts of the oily exempt from 
danger. After the dischaige of artil- 
lery and the heavy YoUeys of the pla- 
toons had ceased, a dropping fire of 
musketry told how active was the pur- 
suit of the fugitives ; while its receding 
sound, and reverberation from all quar- 
ters, indicated how many parts of the 
city had become the scene of horrors. 

6. Early on the 11th, an immense 
crowd assembled on the spot which was 
yet reeking with the blood of the Swiss 
who had perished on the preceding 
day. A strange mixture of feelings ac- 
tuated the spectators : they succoured 
the wounded, and at the same time 
honours were decreed to the troops en- 
gaged on the side of the Republic, and 
hynona of liberty were sung by the mul- 
titude. The emblems of royalty, the 
statues of the kings, were, by orders of 
the municipality, entirely destroyed; 
those of bronze were carried to the 
foundry of cannon. Even the name of 
Henry lY. could not protect his image 
from destruction. The statues of Louis 
XIV. in the Place Venddme, of Henry 
IV. on the Pont Neuf, of Louis XIII. 
in the Place Roysde, of Louis XV. in 
the Place which bears his name, were 
pulled down and destroyed. Guinger- 
lot, second in command of the gen- 
dcurmerie d ehevcU of Paris, having ex- 
pressed his regret) in passing, at the 
destruction of so noble a monument of 
art, he was forthwith pierced to death 
with twenty pikes at the foot of the 
statae. Such was the eagerness of the 
multitude to puU down the magnificent 
colossal figure of Louis XIV. in the 
Place Venddme, that it killed in its 
fall a well-known virago, employed by 
Marat to hawk his journal, who was 
active in the work of destruction. Si- 
milar devastations were committed in 
every quarter by frantic crowds of 
drunken men and women. The tombs 
of the kings of France at St Denis were 
rifled of their bronze ; those of Turenne, 
Richelieu, and Cardinal Mazarin, de- 
faced. All the churches, and even many 



private houses, were stripped of their 
valuable metals, and the whole private 
apartments of the Tuileries sacked and 
ravaged. The rise of democratic license 
in Fninoe was signalised by the destruc- 
tion of the most venerable monuments 
of the monarchy: owing nothing to 
antiquity, the people repudiated the 
honours she had transmitted to her 
children. 

7. The first care of the Assembly was 
to provide, in some degree, for the ad- 
ministration of public affairs after the 
overthrow of the throne. For this pur- 
pose the Girondist ministers, Roland, 
Clavi^re, and Servan, were replaced in 
the offices of the interior, the war de- 
partment, and the finances ; while Dan- 
ton, who had been the chief director of 
the revolt, was appointed to the import- 
ant office of minister of public justice. 
This audacious demagogue spoke at the 
head of a deputation from the munici- 
pality, in such language as sufficiently 
demonstrated where the real power of 
government now resided. " The people, 
who have sent us to your bar," said he, 
"have charged us to declare to you, 
that they regard you as fully worthy of 
their confidence; but that they recog- 
nise no other judges of the extraordi- 
nary measures to which necessity has 
driven them but the voice of the French 
people, your sovereign as well as ours, 
as expressed by the primary assem- 
blies." Incapable of resistance, the As- 
sembly had no alternative but to pass 
decrees, sanctioning all that had been 
done, and inviting the petitioners to 
make their concurrence known to the 
people. Measures of the most import- 
ant kind were at the same time adopted, 
to secure in an effectual manner to the 
multitude the ascendancy they had now 
acquired. The whole juges de paix of 
Paris, who had displayed an honourable 
fidelity to the constitution in the late 
crisis, were by one decree of the Con- 
vention suppressed, and their places 
filled up by the most vehement demo- 
crats ; a camp was directed to be formed 
close to Paris, composed of volunteers ; 
the national guards of the Filles de St 
Thomas and other loyal quarters were 
suppressed; and the dvic force of Paris 
was organised in a new manner, in 
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which the extreme democrats had an 
entire ascendancy — ^the formation of a 
series of batteries on the heights of 
Montmartre, manned by the cannoneers 
of the suburbs, decreed — and the right 
of voting in the primaiy assemblies 
thrown open to every Fi'enchman with- 
out distinction, aged twenty-one, domi- 
ciled for a year in his commune, and 
living on the produce of his revenue or 
his labour. At the same time, the new 
municipality of Paris, in imitation of 
the Convention, suspended from their 
functions the whole committees of sec- 
tions and the directory and council of the 
department of the Seine, so as to throw 
all the civil force of the metropolis under 
the direct control of new functionaries 
elected by the Jacobin party at a period 
of the most vehement excitement. 

8. For fifteen hours that the sitting 
of the Assembly continued after the 
massacre of the Swiss, the king and 
royalfamily were shut up in the narrow 
seat which had first served them for an 
asylum. Exhausted by fatigue, and al- 
most stifled by heat, the infant dauphin 
at length fell into a profound sleep in 
his mother's- arms ; the princess-royal 
and Madame Elizabeth, with their eyes 
streaming with tears, sat on each side 
of her. The king was tranquil during 
all the horrible confusion which pre- 
vailed, and listened attentively both to 
the speeches of the members of the le- 
gislature, and of the arrogant petition- 
ers who continually succeeded each other 
at the bar. At length, at one o'clock on 
the following morning, they were trans- 
ferred for the night to the building of 
the FeuiUants. When left alone, Louis 
prostrated himself in prayer. "Thy 
trials, Gk>d ! " said he, " are dreadful ; 
give us courage to bear iJiem. We adore 
the hand which chastens, as that which 
has so often blessed us ; have mercy on 
those who have died fighting in our 
defence!" On the following morning, 
they had the satisfaction of receivingthe 
visits of many faithful royalists, who, at 
their own imminent hazard, hastened to 
share the perils of the royal family. 
Among the rest was the faithful Hue, 
the king's valet^ who had saved himself 
by leaping from a window of the Tuile- 
xies and plunging into the Seine during 



the hottest of the fire, where, when al- 
most exhausted, he was picked up by a 
boatman. Already the august captives 
felt the pangs of indigence. All their 
dress and effects had been pillaged or 
destroyed : the dauphin was indebted 
for a change of linen to the care of the 
lady of the English ambassador; and the 
queen was obliged to borrow twenty- 
five louis from Madame Anguie, one of 
the ladies of the bedchamber — a fatal 
gifty which was afterwards made the 
ground of that lady's trisd and death, 
notwithstanding the claims of youth 
and beauty, and of the faithful discharge 
of duty. 

9. During the trying days which fol- 
lowed, the king displayed a firmness and 
serenity which could hardly have been 
anticipated from his previous character, 
and showed how little his indecision had 
proceeded from the apprehension of per- 
sonal danger. For three days the royal 
family sleptat the Feuillants. There Ma- 
dame Campan, who had escaped almost 
by a miracle the massacre at the Tuile- 
ries, rejoined her august mistress, whom 
she found stretched on a wretched mat- 
tress, cast down frt)m the pinnacle of 
eaa-thly grandeur, and weeping, not for 
herself, but her family and faithfril 
friends, whom she had involved in her 
ruin. Even in that extremity, how- 
ever, she persisted in saying she would 
hold by her duty to her children to the 
last, and that she loved France though 
she knew it would witness her execu- 
tion. On the 13th, the Assembly, at 
the command of the Commune, directed 
that they should be conveyed to the 
Temple. Notwithstanding the excite- 
ment of the populace, many tears were 
shed asthemelancholyprocessionpassed 
through the streets. The carriage, con- 
veying eleven persons, was stopped on 
the Place Venddme, in order that they 
might see the fr-agments of the statue of 
Louis XIY. ; and at length the doors of 
the Temple closed upon its victims, and 
Louis commenced the spotless and im- 
mortal days of his life. 

10. The victoiy over the throne, on 
the 10th August, was immediately fol- 
lowed by the submission of all the de- 
partments in France to the ruling party. 
Opinions had been more divided on the 
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revolt of the 20th June ; bo powerfully, 
during the interyening period, had the 
revolutionary spirit gained the ascen- 
dancy, and so much more generally does 
fear operate than the love of freedom. 
The Assembly, led by the Girondists, 
was all-powerfiil ; unresisted, it wielded 
the whole moral force of France. But 
that celebrated party, so powerful in 
eloquence, now showed its weakness in 
action. Its leaders could neither regu- 
late the storm they had raised, nor con- 
struct a new constitution in the room 
of that they had pulled down ; they 
were strong only in the work of destruc- 
tion. They had received a constitution 
to uphold, a throne to establish, a coun- 
try to defend ; they left France with- 
out a constitution, without a king, with- 
out an army: their authority disap- 
peared in the insurrection which they 
themselves had raised. Their incapa- 
city and weakness were soon apparent 
At Rouen, a slight movement in favour 
of the constitutional monarchy took 
place, but, being unsupported, it speed- 
ily ceased; and the emissaries of the all- 
powerful municipality of Paris succeed- 
ed in terrifying the inhabitants into 
submission. Very different was the re- 
ception of the intelligenoe at the head- 
quarters of Lafayette's army, which at 
thatjuncture was at Sedan. That gene- 
ral immediately issued a spirited pro- 
clamation, in which he announced his 
determination to march against the re- 
bellious capital* The officers, the sol- 
* "Soldiers! citizeBBl The oonstitutioii 
which you have sworn to maintaiii, is no 
more. The Marseillais and a &ctious band 
have basiled the chateau of the Tuileries ; 
the natioiuJ guard and the BvrlM made a 
v^rouB resistance ; but^ Mling in ammu- 
nition, they have been forced to surrender. 
The Swiss have been maBsacred. The king, 
the queen, and all the royal itoiily, have 
taken reftige in the National Assembly. 
The rioters followed there, holding the 
sword in one hand and flames in the other, 
and have compelled the Assembly to de- 
cree the suspension of the king— which it 
did to save his life. Citizens I vou have no 
longer representatives ; the National Assem- 
bly is enslaved; your armies are without 
their head ; Potion reigns ; the savage Dan- 
ton and his satellites are masters. Choose, 
then, soldiers I Do you wish to re-establish 
the hereditary throne, or do you wish Potion 
ibr a king? LArAYBTTB."— Bsrtbaad db 

MOLLEVILLB, ix. 196. 



diers, appeared to partake the indig- 
nation of their chief, who resolved to 
make an effort in favour of the consti- 
tutional throne. The municipality of 
Sedan shared the sentiments of the 
troops ; and, by command of Lafayette, 
they arrested and threw into prison the 
three commissioners despatched by the 
National Assembly to appease the dis- 
contents of the army. 'The soldiers and 
the civil authorities renewed the oath 
of fidelity to the constitutional throne, 
and everything announced a serious 
convulsion in the state. 

11. But the ruling power at Paris, in 
possession of the seat of government, 
and the venerable name of the Assembly, 
was too strong to be overthrown ; and 
Lafayette was not the man to acquire 
the influence requisite to effect such a 
revolution. The soldiers were only re- 
cently enrolled ; they had still the feel- 
ings of citizens : the period had not ar- 
rived when, accustomed to look only to 
their leader, they were prepared, at his 
command, to overthrow the authority 
of the legislature. The movement of 
Lafayette, and the troops imderhisim* 
medutte orders, was not generally se- 
conded. A revolt in favour of the throne 
was looked upon with aversion, as likely 
to restore the ancient servitude of the 
nation ; the tyranny of the mob, as yet 
unfelt^ was much less the object of ap- 
prehension. Jiiuckner, who commanded 
the army on the Moselle, attempted to 
second tiie measures of Lafayette ; but 
Dumourier, and the inferior generals, 
stimulated by personal ambition, re- 
solved to side with the ruling jMurty. 
The former, of a feeble and irresolute 
character, made his public recantation 
before the municipality of Metz ; and 
Lafayette himself, finding dangers mul- 
tiplying on all sides, and uncertain what 
course to adopt in the perilous situation 
of the royal femiily, fied from the army, 
accompanied by Bureau de Pusy, La- 
tour Maubourg, and Lameth, intending 
to proceed to the United States, where 
his first efforts in favour of freedom had 
been made. But he was arrested near 
the frontier by the Austrians, and con- 
ducted to the dungeons of Olmutz. He 
was offered his liberty on condition of 
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making certain recantations : but he 
preferred remaining for years in a ri- 
gorous confinement to receding in any 
particular from the principles which he 
had embraced. The Assembly declared 
him a traitor, and set a price on his 
head. The first leader of the Revolu- 
tion owed his life to imprisonment in 
an Austrian fortress. 

12. Meanwhile Danton and Robes- 
pierre, the mouthpieces of the all-power- 
ful municipality of Paris, incessantly 
urged the National Assembly to adopt 
sanguinary measures against the oppo- 
nents of the Revolution. " Blood," said 
the latter, ''has not yet flowed; the 
people remain without vengeance. No 
sacrifice has as yet been offered to the 
manes of those who died on the 10th 
August. And what have been the re- 
sults of that immortal day? A tyrant 
has been suspended ; why is he not de- 
throned and punished ? why is not a 
trophy erected to the memory of the 
heroes of that day ? Are they not equal 
to the most glorious recorded in the 
annals of Greece and Rome ? Let the 
fragments of the statue of the tyrant 
Louis Xiy. be moulded into a monu- 
ment of the heroes who have subvert- 
ed the despotism he established. Tou 
speak of bringing to judgment the con- 
spirators of the 10th August ; — ^that is 
too slow a way of wreaking the national 
vengeance; the punishment of some 
is nothing, when others escape; they 
should all be punished, and by judges 
created specially for the occasion." — 
" The tranquillity of the people," said 
he, at anotiier tune, " depends on the 
punishment of the guilty; and what 
have you done to effect it ? Tour decree 
is manifestly insufficientb It is neither 
sufficiently extensive nor explicit, for 
it speaks only of the crimes of the 10th 
August ; and the crimes against the Re- 
volution are of much older date. Under 
that expression the traitor Lafayette 
would escape the punishment due to 
his guiltb The people, moreover, will 
not endure that this new tribunal should 
preserve the forms hitherto observed. 
The appeal from one jurisdiction to an- 
other occasions an intolerable delay; it 
is absolutely necessary that the tribunsd 
should be composed of deputies chosen 



from the sections, and that it should 
have the power of decreeing, without 
appeal, the last punishment of the law." 

13. The Assembly in vain strove to 
resist these sanguinary demands. As 
they continued to temporise, the Com- 
mune sent them the most menacing 
piessages, threatening to sound the toc- 
sin at night, if the public vengeance was ' 
any longer delayed. " I demand," said 
the orator of tifie municipality, " that 
before separating you appoint a citizen 
for each section of Paris, to form a cri- 
minal tribunal I demand that it shall 
hold its sittings at the Chateau of the 
Tuileries. I demand that Louis XYL 
and Marie Antoinette, who thirst so for 
blood, be satiated by seeing it flow from 
their infamous satellites. The people 
are tired of the delay of vengeance ; be- 
ware of their taking the sword into their 
own hands. If within two hours the 
jury is not ready to convict, the most 
terrible calamities await Paris." Inti- 
midated by these menaces, the Assem- 
bly appointed a tribunal for the trial 
of these offenders, the first model of 
the court afterwards so well known 
under the name of the Revolutionary 
Tribunal Its composition was such as 
at once threw the entire direction of 
the proceedings into the hands of the 
extreme Jacobin faction. It was decreed 
that the court should consist of two 
chambers, each of four judges, with a 
public accuser and other officers ; the 
decisions to be by the verdict of a jury. 
The court was to pumsh by death^ and 
without appeal : and the judges, jury, 
public accusers, and all the officers, 
were to be appointed by the universal 
suffrage of the whole electors of the 
forty-eight sections of Paris. 

14. Such was the vehemence of re- 
volutionary passion, and the energy of 
i*evolutionary action at this period, that 
this terrible tribunal was appointed, 
constituted, and in complete activity, in 
a few' days. The forty sections of Paris 
met, and chose the judges, accusers, and 
juries, in terms of the decree of the 
17th August. Robespierre was offered 
the situation of president : he refused 
it, and it was bestowed on Pepin Des- 
grouttes, an attorney of the most aban- 
doned character, and a worthy head of 
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Bach a tribunaL Osselin, d'Aubigny, 
Dnbail, Cofilnhal, Liillier, and duller 
de rEstaing, were the judges or public 
accusers witii >iiTn — all of them men as 
notorious for the former profligacy or 
cupidity of their lives, as they and their 
successors became afterwards for the 
insatiable thirst for bloodby which their 
dreadful career was distinguished. The 
mode by which this court succeeded in 
conTictrng and executing so many per- 
sons, was by sustaining vague charges 
of a conspiracy against the state, or Sie 
sovereign power of the people, and ad- 
mitting, as evidence of accession to such 
aoonspiraey, the slightest words or deeds 
indicating a wish to revert to constitu- 
tional government, or withstand the 
self-constituted despotism of the mul- 
titude. 

16. The Revolutionary Tribunal was 
oiganised on the 19th August, and in- 
stantly entered on the discharge of its 
functiona The public accusers sent a 
municipal officer at the head of a battal- 
ion of ike national guard, and another 
of Marseillais, who, under pretext of 
searching for the Swiss and the rebels 
against the sovereign power of the peo- 
ple on the 10th August^ made domici- 
liaiy visits over all Paris, Versailles, 
and for six leagues roimd, searching 
every hoiise, eveiy office, every wood. 
Great nttmbers of persons were airest- 
ed, and the first person brought to trial 
was d' Anglermont^ accused of being an 
agent of the court> who died with he- 
roic courage on the Place du CaiTousel 
on the 21st August* The next was 
the venerable Laporte, mtendant of the 
dvil list, charged with having placarded 
and distributed anti-popular handbills. 
He was quickly condemned, and turn- 
ing to the people, he said — " I die in- 
nocent Citizens, may my death restore 
peace to the empire, and terminateyour 
intestine divisions. May the sentence 
which deprives me of life be the last 
unjust sentence this tribunal is ever to 
pronounce 1 " He then turned aside, 
and a few tears fell from his eyes; but 
instantly regaining his composure, he 

* HewasthefirBtvictimof theBeyolution 
who suffered by the guillotine. It was from 
that time made use of for all the executioxui 
in Pnnce.— iKfto<r« de ta GuOMine, L M. 



ascended the scaffold with a firm step, 
and died, says the Republican histo- 
rian, ''with the serenity of one who 
had never loved life but to communi- 
cate happiness to all around him.'' 

16. The next victim was M. le Baron 
Bachman, commandant of the Swiss 
Guard who combated in the Carrousel, 
and he was, of course, condemned amidst 
shouts of savage exultation from the 
multitude who thronged the court His 
noble figure, martial air, and undaunted 
manner, commanded universal respect 
even in that den of aasaHsina. ** My 
death will be avenged," were his last 
words. He died with a heroism worthy 
of his station as leader of that noble 
band. History must assign him a place 
by the side of Leonidas. Durosoi, edi- 
tor of the GazeUe de Paris, a Royalist 
journal, was the next victim. He heard 
with firmness his sentence, which or- 
dered him to be executed on the 25th 
August, and left the court exclaiming, 
"I glory in dying on the day of St Louis, 
for my religion and my king." To ren- 
der the pumshment more impressive, he 
was led by torchlight, at nine at night, 
to the place of execution in the Place 
of the Carrousel On reaching the foot 
of the scaffold, a letter was put into his 
hands from a young woman to whom he 
was attached, whidi said, "My friend, 
you are condemned 1 Prepare for death. 
My soul is torn ; but you know what I 
have promised you." On reading these 
words, tears fell from his eyes. "Alas!" 
said he, " she wiU suffer under it more 
than L" She did not long survive him : 
within twenty-four hours she died of 
griet 

^ 17. Although, however, the Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal thus daily presented to 
the people the spectacle of executions 
of the Royalists, varied in form and 
manner, to render them more impres- 
sive or attractive, yet its proceecUngs 
were far from satisfying the dreadM 
thirst for blood, and they were gene- 
rally complained of as undecided and 
desultory. A more wholesale and ex- 
peditious method of disposing of the 
Royalists was conceived by Danton and 
the mimicipality of Paris, and, from tibie 
extremely excited state of the public 
mind, met with too ready a reception* 
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The advance of the PraniaiiB had oooa- 
rioned the greatest agitation in the capi- 
tal, and eminently fietyoured the sayage 
designs of the demagogues. On the 
20th August^ Longwy was inyelted; on 
the 21st it capitulated ; on the 30th the 
enemy appeared before Verdun, and the 
bombardment immediately commenced. 
Terror, the greatest instigator to cruelty, 
seized the minds of the populace of 
Paris; the Ezecutiye Council, composed 
of the ministers of state, met wiUi the 
Conmiittee of General Defence, to deli- 
berate on the measm'es which should be 
pursued. Some proposed to await the 
enemy under the waUs of Paris ; others 
to retire to Saumur. ''Are you not 
aware,'* said Danton, when his turn to 
speak came, ** that France is goyemed 
by Paris, and that if you abandon the 
capital, you abandon yourselyes and 
your country to the stranger? We must 
at all hazards maintain our position in 
this city. The project of fighting under 
its wails is equally inadmissible; the 
10th August has divided the country 
into two parties, and the ruling force is 
too inconsiderable to give us any chance 
of success. My advice is, that, to dis- 
concert their measures, and arrest the 
enemy, we must strike terror into the 
Royalists." These words were accom- 
panied by a horizontal movement of 
his hand across his throat, which too 
well explained his meaning. The 
committee, who well understood the 
meaning of these ominous words, ex- 
pressed their consternation. ''Yes," 
said he, "I repeat it ; we must strike 
terror." Subsequently he justified 
what he had done, when chaiged by 
the Qirondists with it in the Conven- 
tion : " I looked," said he, " mv crime 
in the face, and committed it. The 
Committee of Twelve declined to adopt 
the project ; but Danton immediately 
laid it before the municipality, by whom 
it was readily embraced. He wished to 
impress the enemy with a sense of the 
energy of the Republicans, and to en- 
gage the multitude in such sanguinary 
measures as, bv rendering retreat im- 
possible, gave wem no chance of safety 
but in victory. The Assembly, panic- 
struck, was incapable of arresting the 
measures wh^h were in progress. The 



Girondists, who had so often ruled its 
decisions when the object yna to assail 
the court, found themselves weak and 
unsupported when the end was to re- 
strain the people. Their benches were 
deserted ; the energy of victory, the 
prestige consequent on success, had 
passed over to the other side. Inces- 
santly speaking of restraining the mu- 
nicipality, they never attempted any- 
thing ; their leaders were already threat- 
ened with proscription ; Roland, the 
minister of the interior, Veigniaud, 
Guadet, and Brissot, were in hourly ex- 
pectation of an accusation. 

18. Preparations on a great scale, and 
of the most frightful kind, were imme- 
diately made for the approaching mas- 
sacre. Never had wholesale murder 
been so deliberately prepared, so syste- 
matically arranged. Maillard,oneofthe 
leaders of the revolt on the 6th October, 
was first sent for, and desired to get 
ready his band of assassins. At day- 
break on the 28th August two com- 
missioners of the municipality wakened 
the gravedigger of the parish of St 
James, and ordered him to follow them. 
By his assistance^ and tiie aid of a map 
they brought with them, they disco- 
vered the entrance of the catacombs — 
vast subterraneous quarries, originally 
excavated for stone used in the build- 
ings of Paris, and since employed as a 
place of deposit for the bones in the 
surchaiged cemeteries of the capital 
They marked out on the ground the 
limits of an aperture-six feet in dia- 
meter, to be opened into these gloomy 
abodes, and enjoined the gravedigger 
to have it ready in four da-jft. Having 
said this, and enjoined profoundseoresy, 
they retired.* On the 29th August the 
bairiers were closed by order of the mu- 
nicipality, and remained shut for forty- 
eight hours, so as to render all escape 
impossible ; and on the 81st, and 1st 
of September, domiciliary visits were 
made by order of the Commune, with a 
vast and appalling force, in eveiy street 
and suburb of Paris. Great numbers 
of all ranks were imprisoned, but the 
victims were chiefly selected from the 
noblesse and the dissident dei^. To 
conceal the real designs of the munici- 
* Lamartink, Bitt. 4e$ CHrond., tii. 321. 822 
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pality, the citizens capable of bearing 
arms were at the some time afisembled 
in the Champ de Mars, formed into regi- 
ments, and marched off for the frontier. 
The tocsin sotmded, the ginirale beat, 
cannon were discharged. All Paris was 
in the most dreadful agitation at these 
ominous preparations, which presaged 
but too sturdy an approaching massacre ; 
and the Assembly, recovering some de- 
gree of eneigy from the near advent of 
danger, mustered up courage enough on 
the day following to pass a decree sus- 
pending the new municipality, which 
had thus usurped the entin government 
of the state, and directing each of the 
forty-eight sections of Paris to meet and 
appoint new representatives. At the 
same time the municipality were or- 
dered to appear at the bar of the As- 
sembly to answer for various thefts of 
valuable articles in the Tuileries, parti- 
cularly in the jewel office, which had 
been brought home to some of its 
memberSb 

19. This important decree, which, if 
enforced with vigour, and supported by 
an adequate amount of physical strength, 
might have changed tiie whole history 
of the Revolution, was rendered totally 
useless, and worse than useless, by the 
weakness of the Assembly and the dar- 
ing of the municipality. Strong in 
the consciousness of the physical pre- 
dominance of the midtitude by which 
they were surrounded, themunicipality, 
willLOut a moment's hesitation, bade de- 
fitmce to the legislature. They appeared 
at their bar ; but they appeared as con- 
querors, surrounded by an armed mob, 
which efifectually overawed the Assem- 
bly. The President Y eigniaud thus ad- 
dressed them : ''All the authorities of 
the kingdom owe their origin to the law. 
The formation of the provisional mu- 
nicipality of Paris is contrary to the 
existing laws ; it is the result^ perhaps 
necessary, of an extraordinary crisis, 
and should cease with it. * Would you, 
gentlemen, dishonour our beautiful Re- 
volution by exhibiting to the whole em- 
pire the scandal of a municipality in 
rebellion against the law ? Paris is a 
great city, which by its population and 
numerous establishments unites the 
greatest advantages ; and what would 



France say if this noble city, investing 
its magistrates with a dictatorial power, 
should seek to withdraw itself from the 
constitution common to all, to isolate 
itself from the rest of the empire, and 
give the first example of a violation of 
tiie laws and resistance to the National 
Assembly ? But Paris will not give such 
an example. The National Assembly 
has done its duty ; you will discharge 
yours." 

20. Loud applauses followed these in- 
trepid words ; but Tallien, the orator 
of the municipality, answered : '' Legis- 
latorsy the provisional representatives 
of the Commune of Paris have been 
calumniated; they have been judged 
without being heard ; they come to de- 
mand justice. Called by the people on 
the night of the 9th and the morning 
of the 10th August to save the country, 
they were bound to do what they have 
done. The people have not limited 
their powers; they said, * Gk), act in our 
name, and we will ratify all you shall 
do.' The Legislative Assembly has al- 
ways commanded the respect of the 
citizens of Paris. Its hall has never 
been soiled except by the presence of 
the worthy descenduit of Louis XI., 
and of the rival of the Medici If the 
tyrants still live, is it not to be ascribed 
to the respect of the people for the Na- 
tional Assembly? All that we have 
done the people have sanctioned. (Loud 
applause from the galleries.) We were 
charged with the safety of the country ; 
we have saved it. We have made, it is 
said, domiciliary visits. Who ordered 
us to do so? Yourselves. We have 
arrested the refractory priests; they 
are securely confined. In a few days 
ike ioU of freedom shaU be delivered from 
their oretence. If you strike us, you 
immolate at the same time the people 
who gained the victory of 14th July, 
who consolidated their power on 10th 
August^ and will maintain what they 
have gained." Meanwhile a tumultuous 
mob surrounded the Assembly; soon 
three hundred men came in and crowd- 
ed every avenue. One of them, address- 
ing the Assembly, said : "People in the 
aalleriei. National Assembly, and you, 
M. President, we come in the name 
of the people who wait at the gate^ to 
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demand to defile through the hall to see 
tiie repreeentatiTes of the municipaliiy 
who are here. We will die, if neoes- 
aary, with them.'' Dead silence per- 
yadedtheAaaembly; terror had frozen 
every heart AtthecondusionofeTeiy 
sentence, shouts of ** Vive la Commune ! 
Yivent nos bons Conmiissaires 1" re- 
sounded through the hall, and the mob 
defiled in a menacing manner before the 
tribune. Subdued by so many dangers, 
the Assembly broke up without coming 
to any resolution, and the victory of the 
municipality was complete. 

21. Encouraged by this success, the 
municipality proceeded without farther 
hesitation in th^ sanguinary measures. 
Danton directed thou* operations, and 
framed the list of proscription at the 
hotel of the minister of justice. He 
soon after appeared at the bar of the 
Assembly, to give an account of the 
measures taken to insure the public 
safety. ** A part of the people," he said, 
" have already set out for the frontiers ; 
another is engaged in digging our in- 
trenchments ; and the third, with pikes, 
will defend the interior of the city. But 
this is not enough ; you must send com- 
missaries and couriers to rouse all France 
to imitate the example of the capital ; 
we must pass a decree, by which every 
citizen sluUl be obliged, under pain of 
death, to serve in person against the 
common enemy." At this instant the 
tocsin began to sound, the cannon were 
discharged, and he immediately added, 
** The cannon which you hear is not the 
cannon of alarm: it is the signal to 
advance against your enemies ; to con- 
quer them, to crush them ! What is 
required? Boldness! boldness 1 bold- 
ness 1 and France is saved ! " These 
words, pronounced with a voice of 
thunder, produced the most appalling 
impression; and a decree of the Assem- 
bly was immediately proclaimed, an- 
nouncing the urgent danger of the com- 
monwealth, and commanding the whole 
citizens to repair armed to their several 
posts as soon as the cannon of alarm 
was heard, and appointing a committee 
of twelve, with ahisolute power to con- 
cur with the executive, of which Dan- 
ton was the head, in the measures neces- 
sary for the public safety. 



22. The utmost terror was excited in 
every part of Paris by these prepara- 
tions. An uncertain feeling of horror 
prevailed; everyone apprehended that 
some dismal catastrophe was approach- 
ing, though none Imew where or on 
whom the stroke was to fidL All the 
public authoritiea^ the Aasembly, the 
Municipality, the Sections, the Jaco- 
bins, had declared their sittings perma- 
nent The whole city was in conster- 
nation, but the place where the alarm 
was the greatest was in the prisons. 
The numerous inmates of these gloomy 
abodes were all called over by name on 
the evening of the 1st September, under 
pretence of sending them off to the fron- 
tier; but the fiidtering voice of the jafl- 
ers revealed the preparation of some 
terrible design. All who had friends 
secreted b^gim to tremble : domiciliary 
visits soon became universal, and ere 
long nearly five thousand persons crowd- 
ed &e prisons of Paris, hi the Temple, 
the royal family, who had so much rea- 
son to apprehend danger from the pub- 
lic convmsion, eagerly asked what had 
given rise to the unusual noise in the 
streets ; while, at all the other prisons, 
the anxious looks of the jailers, and the 
unusual precaution of removing all the 
knives in use at dinner, told but too 
plainly that some bloody project was 
in contemplation. 

23. At two in the morning, on the 2d 
September, the signal was given; the 
gMrale beat^ the tocsin sounded, and 
the citizens of all classes joined thmr 
respective bannera The victors and 
the vanquished, on the 10th August, 
appeared in the same ranks — so com- 
pletely had the crisis of national dan- 
ger, and the agitation of the moment, 
drowned even the fiercest civil discord. 
A powerful auxiliary force was thus 
provided for the armies, which was in- 
stantly despatched towards the fron- 
tiers; while the relentless munidpalitj 
was rapidly organising the work of de- 
struction m the capital, now stripped 
of its most energetic citizens. A band 
of three hundred asBaaains, directed 
and paid by the magistrates, assembled 
round the doors of the Hotel de Yille. 
Ardent spirits, liberally frunished by 
the munidpaUty, augmented their nam 
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tural ferocity. Money was supplied to 
. thoJBO who appeared behind their com- 
tades in determination, and the savage 
band marched through the streets sing- 
ing rerolutionaxy songs. Robespierre, 
Billand Varennes,and Collotd'Herbois, 
alternately harangued the multitude. 
"Magnaninious people," exclaimed the 
last^ ** you march to gloiy 1 How un- 
fortunate are we to be unable to follow 
your steps : how the audacity of our 
enemies will increase when th^ no 
longer behold the conquerors of the 
10th August! Let us at least not be- 
come responsible for the murder of 
your wives and children, which the con- 
spirators are preparing even in the pri- 
sons, where they are expecting their de- 
liverers." Roused by these words the 
mob became ready for every atrocity, 
and answered the discourse with re- 
peated cries for the death of the im- 
prisoned victims. 

24. The prison of the Abbaye was 
the first to be assailed. The unhappy 
inmates of this gloomy abode had for 
some days been alarmed by the obscure 
hints of their jailers. At length, at 
three o'clock on the morning of the 2d 
September, the increased clamour, and 
the shouts of the multitude, announced 
that their last hour was arrived. Four- 
and-twenty priests, placed under arrest 
for refusing to take tiie new oaths, were 
in enstody at the Hotel de Ville. They 
were removed in six coaches to the 
prison of the Abbaye, amidst the yells 
and execrations of the mob ; and no 
sooner had they arrived there than 
they were surrounded by a furious 
multitude, headed by Maillard, armed 
with spears and sabres, dragged out of 
their vehicles into the inner court of 
the prison, and there pierced by a hun- 
dred weapona The massacre of these 
priests was but the prelude to a general 
massacre in the Abbaye, ^e horrors of 
which exceeded anything hitherto wit- 
nessed in the Revolution. Wearied at 
length with the labour of hewing down 
so many victims, they fell upon the 
plan of instituting a mock tribunal, 
with the murderer Maillard for its pre- 
sident, in which, after going through 
the form of a trial, they turned them 
oat to be massacred by the people who 



thronged the prison doors, loudly cla- 
mouring for their share in the work of 
extermination. 

25. The cries of these victims, who 
were led out to be hewn to pieces by 
the multitude, first drew the attention 
of the prisoners in the cells to the fate 
which awaited themselves : seized sepa- 
rately and dragged before an inexorable 
tribimal, they were speedily given over 
to the vengeance of the popidace. Red- 
ing was one of the first to be selected. 
The pain of his broken limbs extorted 
cries even from that intrepid Swiss 
soldier, as he was dragged along from 
his cell to the hall of trial ; and one of 
the assassins, more merciM tlum the 
rest, drew his sword across his throat, 
so that he perished before reaching the 
judges. His dead body was thrown 
out to the assassins. The forms of 
justice were prostituted to the most 
inhuman massacre. Tom from their 
dungeons, the prisoners were hurried 
befora a tribunal, where the president 
MaiUard sat by torchlight with a drawn 
sabre before mm, and his robes drench- 
ed with blood; officials with drawn 
swords, and shirts stained with gore, 
surrounded the chair. A few minutes, 
often a few seconds, disposed of the 
fflkte of each individuaL Dragged from 
the pretended judgment-hall, they were 
turned out to the populace, who throng- 
ed round the doors armed with sabres, 
panting for slaughter, and with loud 
cries demanding a quicker supply of 
victims. No executioners were requir- 
ed; the people despatched the con- 
demned with their own hands, and 
sometimes enjoyed the savage pleasure 
of beholding them run a considerable 
distance before they expired. Immured 
in the upper chambers of the building, 
the other prisoners endured the ag^ony 
of witnessing the prolonged sufferings 
of ishevc comrades; a dreadful thirst 
added to their tortures, and the inhu- 
man jailers refused even a draught of 
water to their earnest entreaties. Some 
had the presence of mind to observe in 
what attitude death soonest relieved its 
victims, and resolved, when their hour 
arrived, to keep their hands down, lest, 
by warding off the strokes, they should 
prolong their agonies. 
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26. The populaoey however, in the 
court of the Abbaye, complained that 
the foremost only got a stroke at the 
priBoners, and that they were deprived 
of the pleasure of murdering the aristo- 
crats. It was in consequence agreed, 
that those in advance shoidd only strike 
with the backs of their sabres, and that 
the wretched victims should be made 
to run the gauntlet through a long 
avenue of murderers, each of whom 
should have the satisfaction of striking 
them before they expired. The women 
in the adjoining quarter of the city 
made a foimal demand to the Commune 
for lights to see the massacres, and a 
lamp was in consequence placed near 
the spot where the victuns issued, 
amidst the shouts of the spectators. 
Benches, under the charge of sentinels, 
were next arranged **Powr Us Me9- 
tiews" and another " Pour les Dames,** 
to witness the spectacle. As each suc- 
cessive prisoner was turned out of the 
gate, yells of joy rose from the multi- 
tude, and when he fell they danced like 
cannibals round his remains. When 
the victims were despatched, the mur- 
derers cut off their heads, and went 
vrith them, to claim the promised re- 
ward, to Potion; and the mayor of 
Paris, the basest of men, actually poured 
out wine into glasses, which they re- 
ceived into their bloody hands. 

27. Billaud Yarennes soon after ar- 
rived, wearing his magisterial scarf. 
Mounted on a pile of dead, he ha- 
rangued the people amidst this infer- 
nsd scene: ''Citizens, you have extermi- 
nated some wretches ; you have saved 
your country ; the municipality is at a 
loss how to dischaige its debt of grati- 
tude towards you. I am authorised to 
offer each of you twenty-four francs, 
which shall be instantly paid. (Loud 
applause.) Respectable citizens, con- 
tinue your good work, and acquire new 
titles to the homtige of your country 1 
But let no unworthy action soil your 
hands. You dishonour this glorious 
day if you engage in any meaner work. 
Abstain from pillage; the municipality 
shall take care that your claims on 
them are discharged. Be noble, grand, 
and generous, worthy of the task you 
have undertaken. Let everything on 



this great day be fitting the sovereignty 
of the people, who nave committed 
their vengeance to your hands. Who- 
ever labours in a prison shall receive 
a louis frx>m the funds of the Com- 
mune." The aBHftHRins were not slow 
in claiming their promised reward. 
Stained with blood and bespattered 
with brains, with their swords and bay- 
onets in their hands, they soon thronged 
the doors of the committee of the mu- 
nicipality, who were at a loss for funds 
to discharge their claims. "Do you 
think I have only earned twenty-four 
francs?" said a young baker armed 
with a massy weapon ; " I haw dain 
forty with my own hands" Great as 
this number was, it was surpassed by a 
negro named de I'Orme, who slew above 
two hundred persons during the mas- 
sacres. At midnight the mob returned, 
threatening instant death to the whole 
committee if they were not forthwith 
paid ; with the sabre at his throat, a 
member of the municipality advanced 
the half of the sum required, and the 
remainder was paid by Roland, the 
minister of the interior. The names of 
the assassins, and the sums they re- 
ceived, are s1^ to be seen in the regis- 
ters of the section of the Jardin des 
Plantes, of the Municipality, and of the 
Section of Unity ; and the bills of the 
municipality to the assassins, signed 
" Tallien et Mech^e," yet exisl^ to bear 
deadly evidence against the magistracy 
elected by the universal sufifrage of 
Paris.* 

28. The dignity of virtue, the charms 
of beauty, were alike lost upon the 
multitude. Among the rest, they seized 
on the humane and enlightened M. 
Sicard, teacher of the deaf and dumb, 
the tried friend of the poorer classes. 
He would have been instantly mur- 
dered, though his character was known, 
had not a courageous watchmaker, of 
the name of Monnot, rushed between, 
* Besides these sams, there is inscribed <m 
the book of the municipality the advance of 
148S francs, on September 4, to the amamiTiB. 
— Thiers, iii 76. •* Have not these very 
promissory notes to the sfwtiWfriTifi, signed 
'Tallien and Medite,' been preserved in a 
public depot ? Oh I if it were only required 
to punish the authors of the days of Septem- 
ber, the task would be eaay"^Deus Awtis^ 
viiL805. 
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and stayed the pike, already raised to 
be plunged in his bosom. In the midst 
of the massacres, Mademoiselle de Som- 
brenil, eighteen years of age, threw her- 
self on her fstthei^s neck, who was be- 
set by the assassins, and declared they 
should not strike him but through her 
body. In amazement at her courage, 
the mob paused, and one of the num- 
ber presented her with a cup filled with 
blood, exclaiming, "Drink; it is the 
blood of the aristocrats ! " promising, 
if she drank it off, to spare his life. She 
did so, and he was saved. Mademoiselle 
Cazotte, still younger, sought out her 
aged parent in prison during the tu- 
mult. When the guards came to drag 
him before the tribunal, she clung so 
firmly to his neck, that it was found 
impossible to separate them, and she 
succeeded in softening the murderers ; 
but he perished a few days afterwards 
with the courage of a martyr, and his 
heroic daughter only learned his fate 
upon being subsequently liberated from 
confinement Marat, who was not steeled 
against individual pity, shed tears on 
hearing of this act of devotion : " But 
unto -Siose Swiss," he added, "you 
would do wrong to save one ; let them 
be sacrificed to the last man." A young 
woman, the day before the massacres 
commenced, in dread for the life of 
her aged parent, which she knew was 
menaced, wrote to Marat offering .to 
surrender her person to him, if he 
would save him. He met her by ap- 
pointment, but had the generosity to 
dismJHH her untouched, with the pro- 
mise of her father^s life. " I wished," 
he said, "to see how far filial piety 
would go." 

29. Similar tragedies took place at 
the same time in all the other jails of 
Paris, and in the religious houses, which 
were filled with victims. In the prison 
of the Cannes above two hundred of 
the clergy were assembled ; in the midst 
of them was the Archbishop of Aries, 
venerable for his years and his virtues, 
and several other prelates. Some, when 
the assassins approached, endeavoured 
to escape by flying into the garden and 
climbing up the trees : they were all 
shot or pierced with pikes in a few 
minutes. Thirty, with the Archbishop 



of Aries and the Bishops of Beauvais 
and Saintes, in the spirit of tiie mar- 
tyrs of old, repaired with steady steps 
to a little chapel at the end of the gar- 
den. Arranged round the altar, they 
heard the cries of the assassins, who 
clamoured at the gates ; a few, yielding 
to the dictates of terror, had escaped, 
and were beyond the restch of danger, 
when, struck with shame at deserting 
their brethren in such an eztremiiy, 
they returned, and shared their fiite. 
Awed by the sublimity of the scene, 
the wretches hastened the work of de- 
struction, lest the hearts of the specta- 
tors should be softened ere the mas- 
sacre began : the Archbishop of Aries 
repeated, while the murders were going 
on, the prayer for those in the agonies 
of death, and they expired, imploring 
foigiveness for their murderers. 

80. The cries now became loud for 
the Archbishop of Aries. " I am he," 
said the archbishop mildly. "Wretch!" 
exclaimed they, "you hAve shed the 
blood of the patriots of Aries." — "I 
never injured a human being," replied 
the prelate. " Then," exclaimed a 
ruffiim, "I wlQ despatch you;" and 
with that he struck him on the head 
with lus sabre. The archbishop re- 
mained motionless, without even raising 
his hands to his head, to avert a second 
blow. Upon this the assassin struck 
him across the face with his sabre, and 
the blood flowed in torrents over his 
dress ; but still he neither moved nor 
fell : a third stroke laid him senseless 
on the pavement. Another murderer 
then leapt on his body and plunged his 
sabre into his breast : it went in so far 
that he could not draw it out, and he 
broke it, and paraded the stump, with 
the watch of the archbishop, which he 
seized from the dead body, through the 
streets. Many were offered life on con- 
dition of taking the Revolutionary 
oaths; all refused, and died in the fedth 
of their fSeithers. Among the slain were 
several curates who had been eminent 
for their charity in the dreadful famine 
of 1789 : they received death from the 
hands of those whom they had saved 
from its horrors. So numerous were 
the murders in this prison that the 
cells were floating in blood, and it ran 
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in frightful Btreamfi down the stairs into 
the courts of the building. 

81. The fate of the Princess Lam- 
balle was particularly deplorable. Ten- 
derly attached to the queen, she at first, 
at her own desire, shared her captivity, 
but was afterwurds, by orders of the 
municipality, separately confined in the 
Petite Force. When the assassins ar- 
rived at her cell, she was offered her 
life if she would swear hatred to the 
king and queen : she refused, and was 
instantly dragged out over a pile of 
dead bodies, stepping up to the ankles 
in blood, and tiien desired to cry — 
" Vive la Nation ! " Speechless with 
horror, she could not articulate, and 
was instantly struck down. One of 
her domestics, whom she had loaded 
with benefits, gave the first blow. Her 
graceful figure was quickly stripped of 
all its clothing, and exposed in that 
state for two hours to the gaze of the 
populace; her head was then cut off 
and the body torn in pieces, the frag- 
ments put on the end of pikes, and 
paraded through different parts of the 
city. The hesul, which, according to 
the custom of the time, was carefully 
powdered, was raised on a lance, and 
first carried to the palace of the Duke 
of Orleans, who r»se from dinner and 
looked for some minutes in silence at 
the ghastly spectacle. Madame Buffon, 
his last favourite, and some other com- 
panions of his pleasures, were at table 
with him at the time. " My (Jod I " ex- 
claimed she, " it is thus they will carry 
my own head through the streets. 
The head was next conveyed to the 
Temple, and paraded before the win- 
dows of Louis XV L Ignorant of what 
had passed, and attracted by the noise, 
the king, at the desire of one of the 
commissioners of the municipality, pro- 
ceeded to the window, and, by the 
beautiful hair, recognised the bloody 
remains of his once lovely friend : an- 

* It is sometimes not unimrtnictiTe to follow 
the career of l^e wretches whoperpetrate such 
crimes, to their latter end. "In a remote si- 
toation/' says the Duchess of Abrantes, " on 
the sea-coast» lived a middle-afed man, in a 
solitary cottage, unattended by any human 
being. The police had strict orders ftom the 
First Consul to watch him with peculiar care. 
He died of suffocation, produced by an aoci- 



other commissioner, more humane, tried 
to prevent himfrombeholdingit. After- 
wards, the king was asked if he remem- 
bered the name of the person who had 
shown such barbarity. **No," he re- 
plied ; " but perfectly the name of him 
who showed sensibility." * 

32. It is a singular circumstance, 
worthy of being recorded as character- 
istic of the almost incomprehensible 
state of the human mind during such 
convulsions, that many of the assassins 
who put the prisoners to death, showed 
theniselve8,on some occasions, feelingly 
alive to the warmest sentiments of hu- 
manity. M Joumiac was fortunate 
enougl^ by a combination of presence 
of mind and good fortune, to obtain an 
acquittal from the terrible tribimal: in 
the Abbaye two individuals, strangers 
to him, pressed his foot to mark when 
he should speak, and, when acquitted, 
bore him safe under the arch of spears 
and sabres through which he had to 
pass. He offered them money when 
they had arrived at a place of safety ; 
they refused, and, after embracing him, 
returned to the work of destruction. 
Another prisoner, saved in a similar 
manner, was conducted home with the 
same solicitude. The murderers, still 
reeking with the carnage they had 
committed, insisted on being specta- 
tors of the meeting between him and 
his family; they wept at the scene, 
and immediately went back with re- 
newed alacrity to the scene of death. 
After showing Weber, foster-brother to 
the queen (who was not known, and 
escaped by singular presence of mind 
the fatal tribunal at the Abbaye), a 
laige heap of dead bodies, hacked to 
pieces and thrown together, the nation- 
al guards and armed mob embraced him 
with the warmest feeling, and he was 
hurried amidst similar demonstrations 
of joy through a long file of armed 
men.T It would seem as i^ in that 

dent whidi had befallen him when eating, 
utterinff the most horrid blasphemies, and in 
the midst of frightful tortures. He had been 
the principal actor in the murder of the Prin- 
cess Lamballe."— D'Abrantes^ ilL 264. 

t " The same man, turning to me to point 
out a heap of bodies hacked and pierced by 
sabres, said, with a haggard, ferocious mien, 
'You see, citizen soldier, that we punish 
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ccmTulsiTe state, all strong emotioiiB 
rapidly succeed each other in the hu- 
man breast ; and the mind, wrought up 
as by the interest of a tragedy, is pre- 
pared alike for the most sayage deeds 
of cruelty, or the tenderest emotions 
of pity. 

83. When massacre was so universal, 
it may well be conceived that the Swiss, 
who had been made prisoners on the 
10th of August, fifty-four in number, 
had no chance of escape. The non- 
commissioned ofi&oers and privates were 
massacred in their cells without even 
the form of trial; the ofi&cers were 
brought for a few minutes before Mail- 
lard's tribunal, and then turned out to 
be hewn down by the populace. The 
Swiss, locked in each others arms, hesi- 
tated at first to go through the fatal 
wicket, and loucQy called for mercy. 
'' There must be an end of this," cried 
Maillard ; "let us see who will go out 
first" "I will be the firsts" exclaimed 
a young officer with a noble air. ** Show 
me the gate ; let us prove we do not 
fear deam" So saying, he rushed for- 
ward with his hands over his head into 
the uplifted sabres, and perished on the 
spotb Unable to restrain their impa- 
tience, the people broke in and de- 
spatched them where they stood. Ra- 
pid as the progress of destruction was, 
it did not keep pace with the wishes of 
Marat^ who came to the Abbaye, and 
said, ''What are these imbeciles about? 
They do their work veiy slowly ; by 
this time ten thousand might have been 
destroyed. Bid them be quick, and earn 
more money." In fiome of the prisons 
they spared the galley-slaves, who were 
immediately associated with them in 
their labours : a hundred and eighty 
prostitutes, at the Salpetri^, were 
saved to minister to the pleasures of 
theaasassins, and three hundred escaped 
at the other prisons from the same mo- 

tndtors as they deserve.' I received again 
the fraternal embrace. I was then passed 
from arm to arm for about a hundred paces, 
ooDstantly embraced by the national guards 
of the Faubourg St Antoine, and a multitude 
of other people, almost all drunk. Delivered 
atlaatfirom aU their embraces, the two armed 
men who 8Uiq;>orted me conducted me into 
a diurch, where were collected the small 
number whom the i)opular tribunal had 
spared.**— WxBBR, U. 266, 266. 



tive ; but all the old women were mur- 
dered without mercy, and among them 
many between eigh^ and ninety years 
of age. 

84. Similar atrocities were committed 
in all the other prisons. Two hundred 
and eighty-nine perished in the Con- 
ciergerie. One woman there was, by an 
unprecedented refinement of cruelty, 
put to death in a way so inexpressibly 
frightful that the pen can hardly be 
brought to recount it.* At the Grand 
Ch&telet nearly as many perished. The 
bodies of the slain in these two prisons 
were dragged out and heaped upon the 
Pont Notre-Dame, where those female 
furies, aptly termed the '* leeches of the 
guillotine," turned them curiously over, 
and piled them on carts, by which they 
were conveyed, dripping with blood, 
so as to leave the track of the vehicle 
marked by a red line, to the quarries of 
Mont Rouge, where they were thrown 
into vast qaveros. Above eleven hun- 
dred persons, confined for political 
causes, perished in the different prisons 
of Paris during these massacres, which 
continued, with no interruption fi^m 
the 2d to the 6th September. When 
the other captives were all destroyed, 
the assassins, insatiable in their thirst 
for bkK)d, besieged the Bicdtre, con- 
taining several thousand prisoners con- 
fined for ordinary offences, having no 
connection with the state. They de- 
fended themselves with such resolution 
that it became necessary to employ can- 
non for their destruction. Seven guns 
were brought up and opened their fire, 
which beat down the gates; but the 
felons within fought witii desperate re- 
solution. The multitude, however, were 
resolutely bent on blood, and continued 
the contest, by unceasingly bringing up 
fresh forces, till the felons were over- 
powered, and all put to death. It took 
two days, however, to destroy them. 
At length the murders ceased, from the 
complete exhaustion of the assassins. 
The remains of the victims were thrown 
into trenches, previously prepared by 

* "Les assassins lui coupferent les ma- 
meUes ; aprfes cctte barbare et cruelle inci- 
sion, on lui passa dans la matrice un bouchon 
de paille, quV)n ne lui 6ta que pour la fendre 
d'un coup de sabre.'.'— Prudhomme, OHma 
de la Rivolution, iv. 118. 
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the mimicipaliiy for their reception ; 
they were subsequently conveyed to 
the catacombs, where tiLey were built 
up, and still remain the monument of 
crimes which France would willingly 
bury in oblivion — ^unfit to be thought 
of, even in the abodes of death. 

85. The f&te of M. de Montmorin, 
formerly minister of foreign afifairs to 
Louis, and a warm supporter of the Re- 
volution, was peculiarly frightfuL He 
was arrested during the domiciliary 
visits, on August 30th, and brought to 
the bar of the Assembly. His answers, 
however, were there so clear and satis- 
factory, that he was sent back to the 
prison of the Abbaye, to await some 
other ground of accusation He was 
one of the earliest victims; and the 
people carried their ferocity so far as 
to impale him, yet alive, on a sharp 
stake, and bear mm in triimiph, in that 
dreadful situation, to the National As- 
sembly ! Thus were realised those 
gloomy presentiments which had re- 
tained possession of his mind for six 
months back, and which Bertrand de 
Molleville had in vain endeavoured to 
combat ; and thus was too fatally veri- 
fied the mournful prediction of Madame 
de Montmoiin to Madame de Stael, on 
the first assembling of the States-Ge- 
neral 

86. During the crusade against the 
Albigeois, in the south of France, four 
hundred men and women were publicly 
burned at Carcassonne, to "the great 
joy of the crusading warriors." When 
the Athenian democracy extinguished 
the revolt in the island of Mytelene, 
they passed a decree, ordering the whole 
vanquished people, with their ofispring, 
to be put to deatiL When the Irish 
soldiers in Montrose's army were made 
prisoners, after the battle of Philip- 
haugh, they were thrown, with their 
wives and children, from tiie bridge of 
Linlithgow, in Scotland ; and the bands 
of the Covenanters stood on the banks 
of the river with uplifted halberds, and 
massacred such of the helpless inno- 
cents as were thrown undrowned upon 
the shore. Soon after, the whole cap- 
tives of that nation in the prisons of 
Scotiandwere slaughtered in cold blood. 
During the wars of the Roses, quarter 



on both sides was, for twenty years, 
refused by the English to each other. 
Cruelty is not the growth of any par- 
ticular country; it is not found in a 
greater degree in France than it would 
be in any other state similarly situated. 
It is the unchaining the passions of the 
multitude which in all ages and coun- 
tries produces such effects. 

87. During these terrific scenes, the 
National Assembly, however anxious 
to arrest the disorders, did nothing; 
the ministiy were equally impotent: 
the terrible municipality ruled trium- 
phant. At the worst period of the 
massacres, the legislature was engaged 
in discussing a decree for the punish- 
ment of persons guilty of coining bad 
money. Two municipal officers inti- 
mated, upon the 2d of September, that 
the people were crowding round the 
gates of the prisons, and praying for 
instructions; but they did nothing. 
Even the announcement by Fauchet, 
that two hundred priests had been mas- 
sacred in the prison of Cannes, led to 
no measure being adopted. When the 
slaughter of the priests at that place of 
confinement could no longer be con- 
cesded, they sent a deputation to en- 
deavour to save the victims ; but they 
only succeeded in rescuing one. On the 
following day the commissioners of the 
magistracy appeared at the bar of the 
Assembly, and assured the deputies that 
Paris was in the most complete tran- 
quillity, though the murders continued 
for four days afterwards. The national 
guard, divided in opinion, hesitated to 
act ; and Santerre, Iftieir new command- 
er, refused to call them out. Roland 
alone had the courage, at the bar of 
the Assembly, to exert his talents in 
the cause of humanity. A few days 
aftei'wards, the eloquence of Vergniaud 
roused the legislature from their stupor; 
and he had tiie resolution to propose, 
and the influence to carry, a decree, 
rendering the members of the munici- 
pality responsible with their heads for 
the safety of their prisoners. But it 
was too late; the prisoners were all 
killed. This tardy act of vigour only 
rendered the more inexcusable their 
former treason to the king, and supine- 
ness in their duty to the people. 
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38. The small number of those who 
peipetrated these murders in the French 
capital, under the eyes of the legisla- 
ture, is one of the most instructive facts 
in the history of revolutions. Marat 
had long before said, that with two hun- 
dred assassins at a louis a-day, he would 
govern France, and cause three himdred 
thousand heads to £bl11 ; and the events 
of the 2d September seemed to justify 
the opinion. The number of those 
actually engaged in the massacres did 
not exceed three hundred, and twice as 
many more witnessed and encouraged 
their proceedings at each jail ; yet this 
hand&l of men governed Paris and 
France, with a despotism which three 
hundred thousand armed warriors affcer- 
waids strove in vain to effect The im- 
mense majority of the well-disposed 
citizens, divided in opinion, irresolute 
in conduct, and dispersed in different 
quarters, were incapable of arresting a 
band of aflflaHHJTis engaged in the most 
atrocious cruelties of which modem 
Europe has yet afforded an example — 
an imi>ortant warning to the strenuous 
and the good in every succeeding age, 
to combine for defence the moment 
that the aspiring and the desperate have 
beg^un to agitate the public mind ; and 
never to trust that mere smaUness of 
numbers can be relied on for preventing 
reckless ambition from destroying ir- 
resolute virtue. It is not less worthy of 
observation, that these atrocious mas- 
sacres took place in the heart of a city 
where above fifty thousand men were 
enrolled in the national guard, and 
had arms in their hands ; a force spe- 
cially destined to prevent insurrection- 
ary movements, and support under all 
changes the majesty of the law. They 
were so divided in opinion, and the Re- 
volutionists composed so large a part of 
' their number, iJiat nothing whatever 
was done by tiiem, either on the 10th 
Augfust^ when the king was dethroned, 
or on the 2d September, when the pri- 
soners were massacred. This puts in 
a forcible point of view the weakness 
of BQch a body, which, berog composed 
of citizens, is distracted by their feel- 
ings and actuated by theur passions. 
In ordinary times it may exhibit an im- 
posing array, and be adequate to the 



repression of smaller disorders ; but it 
is paralysed by the events which throw 
society into convulsion, and generally 
fails at the decisive moment when its 
aid is most required. 

89. The municipality of Paris wrote 
an infernal circular to the magistrates 
of the other cities of France, inviting 
them to imitate the massacres of the 
capital* The advice was not generally 
followed ; but the combined influence 
of this circular, and of the universal ex- 
citement produced by the overthrow of 
the throne, occasioned in some places 
tragedies more frightful than had yet 
stained the progress of the Revolution. 
On the 80th of August, the magistrates 
of Paris presented a petition to the As- 
sembly, praying for the transference of 
the state prisoners in jail at Orleans, 
with a view to their trial before the high 
court there, to the capital. This peti- 
tion, evidently intended, as it afterwards 
appeared, to bring them within the 
sphere of the massacres, was ultimately 
agreed to, and a part of the armed force 
of Paris, with seven pieces of cannon, 
was despatched under a vehement Ja- 
cobin, named Foumier, to Orleans, 
where he met with Leonard Bourdon, 
the commissioner of the Assembly. 
They immediately entered the prison. 
On arriving there, they plundered the 
captives of the whole Uttle property 

* The circular sent on this occasion to the 
other municipalities of France by that of 
Paris^ is one of the most curious monuments 
of the Revolution. It concluded with these 
words : '* Being informed that hordes of bar- 
buians are advancing against this dtv, the 
municii>ality of Paris loses no time in in- 
forming its brethren in all the other depart- 
ments, that part of the conspirators confined 
in the prisons have been put to death by the 
people ; an act of justice which appeared in- 
oispensable to retain in due subjection the 
legions of tndtors within its walls, at the 
moment when the prindpal forces in the city 
were about to march against the enemy. 
Without doubt the nation at large, after the 
long series of treasons which have brought it 
to the edge of the abyss. udU adopt the same 
meant, at once so useflil and so necessary, 
and all the French will be able to say, like 
the people of Paris, *We march against the 
enemy, and we leave none behind us to 
massacre our wives and children.' (Signed) 
Duplain, Panis, Seigent^ Lenfimt, Marat 
L^fortk Jordeuil, admmistrators of the Com- 
mittee of Surveillanoe established at the Hotel 
de Ville. Paris, 8d September 1792."— /!<#- 
UHre ParkmerUairtt xvu. 433. 
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which they still had on their persons, 
and on the 2d September these unfor- 
tonates set out, under the guard of the 
armed force sent from Paris, for the ca- 
pital When they arrived at Versailles, 
the vast accumulation of people in the 
streets, and the hollow murmur amongst 
the crowd, announced to the wretched 
captives that some horrid scheme was 
in contemplation, which was speedily 
put in execution. The carriages of the 
prisoners were stopped in the Rue de 
rOrangerie, the troops and guns drawn 
' up in battle array, and' the mob then 
fell on the victims. Several, among 
whom was the Duke de Brissac, for- 
merly governor of Paris, long defended 
themselves vigorously, but they were 
all at last destroyed, to the number of 
fifby-seven. De Lessart> formerly mi- 
nister of the interior, perished here. 
At the same time, the philanthropic and 
enlightened Larochefoucauld, who had 
entirely retired from political life, was 
dragged out of his carriage, near Gisors, 
and murdered in the arms of his wife 
and mother. Not content with this 
butchery, the assassins next broke into 
the prisons at Versailles, and murderei 
twenty-one prisoners confined there. 
The whole victims were torn in pieces, 
and their remains affixed on the tops 
of the rails of the Orangery. To their 
eternal disgrace, the national guard of 
Versailles took a part in these massa- 
cres ; and Danton, minister of justice, 
refused to interfere when informed of 
the preparation for them, saying, "The 
people were resolved on vengeance, and 
must have it." 

40. A similar massacre, provoked and 
headed by the commissioners of the Pa- 
ris municipality, took place at Meaux 
on 6th September. They proceeded 
with a furious band to the prison of the 
town, broke it open, and dragged out 
foTirteen captives, including eight aged 
ecclesiastics, who were all hewn in pieces 
in the court of the building. At Lyons, 
on the 9th, a similar mob, stimulated in 
the same way, attacked the prisons, and 
the magistrates, to save the prisoners, 
ordered them to be removed to Roanne ; 
but the escort was overpowered, and 
they were all murdered on the road, ex- 
cept one who perished in the river, into 
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which he had thrown himself m an 
agony of terror. The band of asBftiwiTiH 
went on to the prison of Roanne, which 
they also broke open, and there they 
murdei'ed seven persons. Among them 
was the'Abb^ Lanoix, cur^ of tiie par 
rish of St Nizier, a man of a mlLd and 
benevolent character, who was cut into 
pieces, which were brought back by the 
assassins to Lyons, and suspended in 
triumph to the trees in the Place Belle- 
cpur. No attempt was made by the nar 
tional guard, or any of the au&orities, 
to prevent or punish these disorders. 
Elected by the people, they were as im- 
potent to restrain their excesses as the 
satraps of an eastern despot are to co- 
erce his acts of vengeance. 

41. But all these horrors, dark as they 
are, sink into insignificance compared 
with the frightful barbarities which 
took place at Rheims on the 2d and 3d 
September. On the first of these days, 
M. Guerin, postmaster, and his deputy, 
were beheaded by the mob, and their 
bloody limbs distributed among the 
people ; while the Abb^ de Lescar, and 
eleven other cur^s in the environs, who 
had refused to take the oath to the con- 
stitution, were massacred with refined 
cruelty, and their mangled limbs car- 
ried about in triumph. But their fate 
was merciful comparod with that which 
overtook their brethren on the follow- 
ing day. The mob loudly declared that 
they would bum alive tiie priests who 
did not take the oath ; and for this pur- 
pose they erected a huge pile of fagots 
in the principal square of the town, in 
the construction of which they obliged 
all the citizens to assist Next day two 
priests, the Abb^ Romain and the Abb^ 
Alexandre, dean of the cathedral, were 
brought to the edge of the pile, and de- 
sired to take the oath. Both refused, 
with the constancy of ancient martyrs. 
Upon this Romain was thrown alive 
into the flames, and burned to death, 
his cries being drowned by shouts of 
"Vive la Nation 1" 

42. The Abb^ Alexandre, over- 
whelmed with the horrors of the spec- 
tacle, now declared he would take the 
oath; they nevertheless threw him into 
the fire, and actually sent forhisnephew, 
Heyberger, who lived with him, whom 
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thej compelled to biing fiagotB to feed 
the flames. The unhappy-victim con- 
tinued to ezdaim, as he burned, he 
would take the oath, and waved his 
hand in the midst of the flames : at last 
he was drawn out, and thej enjoyed, 
with savage yells, the spectacle of his 
convulsions ! Finally, a common work- 
man, named Laurent^ was brought to 
the stake, where he perished in the 
midst of the most frightful tortures. 
His wife was compelled to be the wit- 
ness of this awful scene : on her knees 
beside the burning pile, with her hands 
uplifted to heaven, she awaited her own 
fate, and the demons were enjoying, in 
anticipation, the tortures to which they 
would expose her> when, prompted by 
a sudden inspiration, she said she was 
with child. " What does that signify ?" 
replied the barbarians who stirred the 
fagots; but a cry arose in the crowd 
that she should be examined, and thus 
she was saved. These fHghtfol cruel- 
ties took place in the presence of the 
whole municipal officers of Rheims, and 
of five thousand armed national guards! 
This was the extreme point of indivi- 
dual cruelty during tiie Revolution. 
Infinitely greater numbers were subse- 
quently put to death, but not in so 
blocking a way. That most awful and 
atrocious of spectacles, of a human be- 
ing intentionally burned to death, will 
not again occur in this history, till it 
reappears, to their eternal disgrace, un- 
der circumstances of greater, because 
more cold-blooded and impardonable 
cruelty, among the Anglo-Saxon race, 
and amidst the boasted freedom and 
civilisation of republican America. 

43. The pltmder arising from the pro- 
perty of so many victims procured im- 
mense wealth to the municipality of 
Paria Not only were the plate of the 
churches, and all the movables of the 
emignmte, seized by their orders, but 
the whole efibcts of the victims massa- 
cred in the prisons were by them put 
under sequestration, and deposited in 
the vast warehouses belonging to the 
Committee of Surveillance. Neither 
the Assembly, nor the Convention, nor 
any other authority, ever could obtain 
from them either an account of the 
amount of this plunder, or how it was 



disposed o£ The magistrates went a 
step further, and, of l£eir own autho- 
rity, sold the furniture of all the great 
hotels, on which the national seal had 
been put in consequence of the emigra- 
tion of their proprietors. Nor were 
their inferior agents behind in the work 
of spoliation. Bands of twenty and 
thirty threw themselves on persons 
seemingly possessed of property, in the 
streets, and robbed the men of their 
watches, the women of their rings and 
chains. Under pretence of domiciliary 
visits, pillage in private houses was ge- 
neral, and Uie sufferers were too happy 
to submit to the loss of their property 
to save their lives. The minister of tlie 
interior was unable to prevent these 
scandalous abuses, though he loudly 
complained of them to l£e Assembly : 
all the inferior agents of authority were 
in the interests of the municipalily ; and 
the national guards, remodelled under 
the title of armed sections, and com- 
posed of the most worthless classes, were 
in a state of complete disorganisation. 
One night, soon after, the jewel office 
in the Tuileries was pillaged, and all the 
splendid ornaments of the crown disap- 
peared for ever. The seals affixed on 
the locks were removed, but no marks 
of violence appeared on them ; which 
clearly showed that the abstraction was 
done by order of the city authorities, 
and not by popular violence. One ojf 
the finest jewels afterwards appeared in 
the hands of Seigent, a member of the 
committee who signed the circular call- 
ing upon the rest of France to imitate 
the massacres of the prisons in Paris. 
Such were the first eiSects of the popular 
election of a magistracy in the French 
capital ! 

44. Roland was now sensible that the 
democratic municipality of Paris was 
wholly inconsistent with any govern- 
ment whatever. " Yesterday," said he, 
" they declared at the tribune of the 
Electoral Assembly against the execu- 
tive power : the people were roused to 
take vengeance on the deputies who 
voted against the accusation of Lafay- 
ette; a&eady placards are prepared to 
annoimce my own denunciation, which 
has been read at the municipality, and 
approved of by them. Eight days have 
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elapsed since the Assembly was implor- 
ed (and at this time days are ages) to 
take measiu^s to support the execu- 
tive power, and secure respect to the 
law. Without this, not Paris alone, but 
the whole kingdom will be overturned." 
Nor was Roland without good grounds 
for these anticipations ; for already Ma- 
rat had publicly intimated, in his jour- 
nal, that the Revolution would retro- 
grade unless two hundred thousand 
heads fell, and designated four hundred 
members of the Assembly as the first 
to be sacrificed to the vengeance of the 
people; and the temper displayed at 
the jnunicipality evinced clearly that 
they would not hesitate to carry these 
suggestions into effect. 

45. It was in the midst of these hor- 
rors that the Legislative Assembly ap- 
proached its termination. Its history 
is full of interest to those who study the 
workings of the human mind in periods 
of national convulsion. Its opening was 
preceded by a deceitful calm : the am- 
bition of party, the fury of passion, 
seemed for a time to be stilled ; and 
the monarch, hailed by the acdama- 
tions of the multitude, tasted for a few 
days the sweets of popular administra- 
tion. The Constituent Assembly had 
declared the Revolution finished; the 
king had accepted the constitution: 
the days of anarchy were supposed to 
be past. But those who " disturb the 
peaqe of all the world can seldom rule 
it wten 'tis wildest" The Legislative 
Assembly terminated amid bloodshed 
and carnage; with an imprisoned king, 
an absent nobility, an insurgent peo- 
ple ; in the midst of the murder of the 
royalist, and with the axe suspended 
over the head of the patriotic dass. 
Eight thousand three himdred persons 
perished of a violent death during its 
short existence of eleven months 1 The 
destruction which its measures brought 
upon the higher ranks was speedily, by 
its successor, inflicted upon its own 
leaders. Sudi is the inevitable march 
of revolutions, when the passions of the 
multitude are brought into collision 
with the unsupported benevolence of 
the philanthropic, and vigour and ima- 
nimity are not displayed by the friends 
cf order and the holders of property ; 



when reason and justice are appealed 
to on one side, and selfish ambition is 
arrayed on the other. With less dis- 
cussion on abstract rights, and more at- 
tention to present dangers, with less 
speculation, and more action, this As- 
sembly might have arrested the pro- 
gress of the Revolution : a vigorous 
prosecution of the victory in the Champ 
de Mars, a charge of five hundred horse 
in the Place of the Carrousel on the 
10th August, would have prevented the 
overthrow of the throne and the reign 
of Robespierre. 

46. The National Convention be- 
gan under darker auspices. The 10th 
August, and the subsequent triumphs 
of the municipality over the Assembly, 
had given the ascendant of victory to 
the democratic class : the great and 
inert mass of the people were disposed, 
as in all conmiotions, to range them- 
selves on the victorious side. The sec- 
tions of Paris, under the infiuence of 
Robespierre and Marat, returned the 
most revolutionary deputies ; those of 
most other towns followed their ex- 
ample. The Jacobins, with their affi- 
liated clubs, on this occasion exercised 
an overwhelming infiuence over aU 
France. The parent club at Paris had, 
with this view, printed and circulated 
in every department lists of all the 
votes passed during the session, to in- 
struct the electors. All the deputies 
who had voted against the desires of 
the popular party, and especially all 
such as had supported the acquittol of 
Lafayette, were particularly pointed out 
for rejection. At Paris, where the elec- 
tions took place on the 2d September, 
amidst all the excitement' and horrors 
of the massacres in the prisons, the vio- 
lent leaders of the municipality, who 
had oiganised the revolt of the 10th 
August^ exercised an irresisidble sway 
over thecitizens. Robespierre and Dan- 
ton were the first named, amidst unani- 
mous shouts of applause ; after them, 
Camille Desmoulms, TalUen, Osselin, 
Fr^ron, Anacharsis Clootz, Fabre d'E^- 
lantine, David the celebrated painter, 
Collot d'Herbois, BillaudYarennes, Le- 
gendre, Pams, Seigent^ almost all im- 
plicated in the massacresin the prisons. 
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were also chosen. To these was added 
the Duke of Orleans, who hadabdicated 
his titles, and was called Philippe £ga- 
lit^ In a word, the deputies of Paris 
consiBted of the leaders who had or- 
ganised the revolt of the 10th August^ 
and subsequently prepared and reward- 
ed the massacres in the prisons. The 
deputies from the rest of France were 
almost all of the same description, in- 
aomach that the most conservatiye part 
of the new Assembly were the Giron- 
dists who had OTertumed the throne. 

47. From the first opening of the 
Convention, the Girondists occupied the 
right, and the Jacobins the seats on the 
summit of the left ; whence their de- 
signation of " The Mountain " was de- 
rived. The former had the majority of 
votes, the greater part of the depart- 
ments having returned men of com- 
paratively moderate principles. But 
the latter possessed a great advantage, 
in having on their side all the members 
of the city of Paris, who ruled the mob, 
always r^idy to crowd at their call round 
the doors of the Assembly, and in being 
supported by the municipality, which 
had already grown into a ruling power 
in the state, and had become the great 
centre of the democratic party. A 
neutral body, composed of those mem- 
bers whose principles were not.yet de- 
clared, was called the Plain, or Marais; 
it ranged itself with the Girondists, 
until terror compelled its members to 
coalesce vrith the victorious side. Con- 
nect^ with the parent club of the Ja- 
cobins at Paris was a multitude of af- 
filiated societies in every considerable 
town of France, who trained up dis- 
ciples for the parent establishment, dis- 
seminated its principles, and sent up 
continual supplies of energetic ambition 
to feed the flame in the capital. The ma- 
gistracy also had established relations 
with all the municipalities of France, 
who, elected by almost universal suf- 
frage, had generally fallen, as in all civil 
convulsions, into the hands of the most 
violent party. The Jacobins, therefore, 
ruled the whole effective power of the 
state; nothing remained to the Girond- 
ists but the ministry, who, thwarted by 
the municipality, hiad no authority in 

voun. 



Paris. The army, raised during the ex- 
citement of the Revolution, could not 
be trusted against the popidar leaders; 
if it could, the distance at which it was 
placed, and its active occupation on the 
frontier, precluded it from being of any 
service in resisting the insurrections of 
the capital 

48. The two rival parties mutually 
indulged in recriminations, in order to 
influence the public mind. The Jaco- 
bins incessantly reproached the Giron- 
dists vrith desiring to dissolve the Re- 
public; to establish three-and-twenty se- 
parate democratic states, held togetiier, 
like the American provinces, by a mere 
federal union ; and though this design 
wasneverseriously entertained by them, 
except when the advance of the Duke of 
Brunsvrick threatened to lead to the 
capture of Paris, the imprudent conver- 
sations of Brissot, and other leaders of 
the party, and the extravagant admira- 
tion which they always professed for 
the institutions of America, were suffi- 
cient to give a colour to the accusation. 
Nothing more was requisite to render 
them in the highest degree unpopular 
in Paris, the very existence of which 
depended on its remaining, through all 
the phases of goveinment, the seat of 
the ruling power. The Girondists re- 
torted upon their adversaries charges 
better founded, but not so likely to in- 
flame the populace. They reproached 
them with endeavouring to establish in 
the municipality of Paris a power su- 
perior to the legislature of all France ; 
with OYerawing the deliberations of the 
Convention, by menacing petitions, or 
the open display of brate force ; and 
secretly preparing for their favourite 
leaders, Danton,Robespierre, and Marat, 
a triumvirate of power, which would 
speedily extinguish all the freedom that 
had been acquii'ed. The first part of 
the accusation was well founded even 
then ; of the last, time soon afforded an 
ample confirmation. 

49. The Convention met at first in 
one of the halls of the Tuileries, but 
immediately adjourned to the Salle du 
Manege, where its subsequent sittings 
were held. Its first step was, on the mo- 
tion of the Abb^ Gr^goire, and amidst 

F 
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unanimous transports, to declare royal- 
ty abolished in France, and to proclaim 
a republic ; and by another decree it 
was ordered, that the old calendar taken 
from the year of Christ's birth should 
be abandoned, and that all public acts 
should be dated from the first year of 
the French republic. This era began 
on the 22d September 1792. Its next 
care was the state of the finances. From 
the report of M. Cambon, the minis- 
ter of finance, it appeared that the 
preceding Assemblies had authorised 
the fiekbrication of two thousand seven 
hundred million francs in assignats, or 
£108,000,000 sterling; aprodigious sum 
to have been issued in three years of 
almost continued peace, and clearly de- 
monstrating that the reyenue, from or- 
dinary sources, had almost entirely dis- 
appeared. Of this immense fund, 
however, only fifteen million frimcs 
(£600,000) remained. A new issue, 
therefore, became indispensable, and 
was immediately ordered on the secu- 
rity of the national domainsj which 
were rapidly increasing, and, from the 
continued confiscation of the estates of 
the emigrants, now embraced more than 
two-thirds of the landed property of 
France. 

50. A still more democratic consti- 
tution than that framed by the Consti- 
tuent and Legislative Assemblies, was 
at the same time established. All the 
requisites for election to any office what- 
ever, were, on the motion of Egalit^, 
abolished. It was no longer necessary 
to select judges fr^m legal men, nor ma- 
gistrates from the class of proprietors. 
All persons, in whatever rank, were de- 
clared eligible to every situation ; and 
the right of voting in the primary as- 
semblies was conferred on every man 
above the age of twenty-one years. Ab- 
solute equidity, in its literal sense, was 
universally established. Universal suf- 
frage was the basis on which govern- 
ment rested. Roland, at the same time, 
gave a frightful picture of the massacres 
which the Jacobin emissaries had spread 
over all France. " The disorders of Pa- 
ris," said he, "have been too faithfully 
imitated in the departments. It is not 
anarchy which is to be accused as the 
cause of these calamities, but tyrants 



of a new species, who have sprung up 
in our newly enfranchised Francei It 
is from Palis that these daily incite- 
ments to murder proceed. How can 
we preserve the people frt>m the most 
frightful misery, when so many citi2sen8 
are obliged to remain in concealment 
for fear of their lives ; when invitations 
to pillage, murder, rapine, and lists of 
proscription, daily appear on the walls 
of the capital ? How shall we frame a 
constitution for France, if the Conven- 
tion charged with it d^berates under 
the daggers of assassins?" After a 
vehement debate, a decree against the 
instigators to murder, and for the estab- 
lishment of a departmental guazd, was 
passed ; but subsequent events pre- 
vented it from being ever carried into 
execution. 

51. The leaders of the Girondists, fore- 
seeing the character of Robespierre, di 
rected their first attacks against him. 
Osselin publicly accused him of aspir- 
ing to the dictatorship. " I invite^" said 
he, ** all the members of the municipal- 
ity of Paris to come and explain them- 
selves at that bar. Let each of us de- 
clare that he wishes to live only for li- 
berty and equality, and that he will sup- 
port the most democratic constitution 
possible. There is a contrary party; 
there is a triumvirate : Robespierre, I de- 
nounce you as its head." Robespierre's 
reply was characteristic of his prin- 
ciples : " Do you really believe that I 
aspire to the dictatorship ? Undeceive 
yourselves. It is no ground for accusa- 
tion merely to say I aspire to be dic- 
tator. Where are the facts to support 
such a charge I None such have been 
brought forward : you seem to suppose 
that the simple preferring such a charge 
against me is enough to cause an accu- 
sation to be raised. Are you ignorant, 
then, of the force of truth, of the energy 
of innocence, when defended with im- 
perturbable courage ? Tou may accuse 
me ; but the nation will be my judge : 
it is from them that I expect my ac- 
quittal It is full time to know if we 
are really traitors ; if we have in truth 
harboured designs against the Republic; 
if we have flattered the people. What 
do I say t — ^flattered the people ? — ^you 
cannot flatter the people : you may 
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easily flatter a tyrant ; but to JUxUer 
twetUf-five milliont of men i8 at impot- 
tible 08 to jkater the Deity himself." * 
The leaders of the GirondiBts, not aware 
of the formidable character of their op- 
ponent, passed to the or^er of the day, 
and so quashed the proceedings. 

52. Marat was next the object of ac- 
cusation: a thrill of horror ran through 
the Convention when he appeared be- 
fore them: the massacres which he had 
BO strenuously recommended in his jour- 
nal, "L'Ami du Peuple/' were still fresh 
in the recollection of the deputies. 
Veiiimaud read the in&mous circular 
of tibie municipality of Paris, inyiting 
the authorities of France to imitate the 
massacres of September, to which his 
signature was attached ; and a number 
of that journal, where it was coldly cal- 
culated that seventy thousand heads 
must fall before libeiiy could be esta- 
blished. The galleries openly applauded 
the proposal. Another of the Girond- . 
ists soon after read another paper, pub- 
lished a few days before by the accused, 
in which he said : '' One consideration 
alone oyerwheims me, and that is, that 
an my efforts to save the people will 
come to nothing without a new insur- 
rectioD. When I behold the temper 
of the majority of the deputies in the 
National Convention, I despair of the 
public safety. If during its first eight 
sittingB the foundations of a constitu- 
tion are not laid, nothing more need be 
expected from ite labours. Fifty years 
of anarchy await you, from which you 
will never emerge, but in the hands of 
a dictator, a true patriot and statesman. 
misguided people 1 if you but knew 
how to act" At these words, furious 
cries interrupted the reader — some ap- 
plauding, others exclaiming "To the 
Abbaye t' to the guillotine 1 " 

53. Marat mounted the tribime to re- 
ply ; it was the first time he had been 
seen there, and such was the horror at 
his aspect that it was long before he 
could obtain a hearing. He acknow- 

* These last words paint Robuepierre's cha- 
TMSter to the life. The maxim, "Vox populi, 
Tox Dd," and the belief that ^e maasea can 
do no wrong; wbatever individuals may do, 
were his rming pnndplea, and steady ad- 
herence to them led at once to his long power 
and to his ultimate ruin. 



ledged the writing to be his, however, 
and refused to disavow its contents. 
"If the people," said he, "had been 
wise, they would have cut off five hun- 
dred heads on the day the Bastile was 
taken. Already a hundred thousand 
patriots have faUen from that omission ; 
a hundred thousand more will fall if it 
is not now dona If the people halt in 
their career, anarchy is certam. I have 
never disguised my opinions. I have 
published them all wiib. my name. To 
ask me to retract," he added, " is to in- 
sist that I should shut my eyes to what 
I see, and my ears to what I hear; there 
is no power on earth which can force 
me to such a change of ideas : I can 
answer for the puri^ of my heart, but 
I cannot change my thoughts ; thev 
have sprung fr^m the nature of things. 
The g^eries rang with acclamations. 
The Jacobins, with tumultuous shouts, 
testified their applause; many irreso- 
lute members, horror-struck at the pro- 
scriptions, but yet afraid of their authors, 
quitted the Ajssembly. The accused, 
perceiving his advantage, drew a pistol 
from his pocket : "Blush," he exclaimed, 
"for your rashness, in thus accusing the 
patriots : If the proposal for an accu- 
sation be carried, I will blow out my 
brains at the foot of the tribune. Such 
is the reward of my labours, my suffer- 
ings, my misery, in the cause of the 
people !" At this apostrophe the shoute 
of the galleiy were so vehement that the 
very building shook to its foundation. 
Terror mastered eveiy heart. The As- 
sembly concealed its fear under the mask 
of contempt^ and, on the motion of Tal- 
lien, voted tiiat the Republic was one 
and indivisible, and dismissed the ac- 
cused unxmnished, to reap the frnits of 
a real victoiy. 

54. A more formidable accusation was 
shortly afterwards brought forward by 
Louvet, one of the ablest and most in- 
trepid leaders of the Gironde, against 
Bobespierre. Roland, as minister of 
the interior, now thoroughly alarmed 
both for the Republic and himself, had 
made a luminous statement of the situ- 
ation of the metropolis, in which he 
boldly exposed the sanguinary measures 
of the municipality. "When the prin- 
ciples of revolt and carnage," said he, 
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"are openly avowed and applauded, not 
only in dubs, but in the bosom of the 
Convention, who can doubt that some 
hidden partisans of the andent regime, 
some pretended firiends of the people, 
veiling their wickedness under the mask 
of patriotism, have conceived the design 
of overturning the constitution, and 
slaking their thirst for blood and gold 
in the midst of public ruin ? The situ- 
ation of the. Republic is expressed in a 
few words : administrative bodies with- 
out power ; the municipality despotic ; 
the people good, but deceived; the pub- 
lic force excellent, but ill commsinded ; 
the Convention delaying to take the 
most necessary steps to insure the pub- 
lic safety. I know this statement will 
ruin my popularity, but I prefer my 
duty to my life." He then read a letter 
firom the president of the second section 
of the criminal tribunal, announcing 
that his own life and that of his col- 
leagues were menaced, and that, in 
the language of the times, a new bleed- 
ing was required for the state. At 
this announcement, all eyes were 
turned to Robespierre, who inmiedi- 
ately mounted the tribune, and ex- 
claimed, '* No one will dare to accuse 
me to my face." 

66. "I accuse you," said Louvet with 
a film voice and unshrinking eye : " Tes, 
Robespierre, I accuse you." The tyrant 
was moved at the glance of his adver- 
sary, whose talent and courage he had 
previously experienced in the hall of 
the Jacobins. Louvet then, in an ener- 
getic and eloquent speech, traced the 
character and actions of his opponent. 
He followed Robespierre to the Club of 
the Jacobins, the Munidpality, the Elec- 
toral Assembly, eternally calumniating 
his adversaries and flattering the mob; 
taking advantage of the passions of a 
blind multitude, urging it at pleasure 
to every excess ; insulting in its name 
the migesty of the legislature, and com- 
pelling the sovereign power to issue the 
decrees he commanded, under the pain 
of rebellion; directing, though unseen, 
the murders and robberies of Septem- 
ber, to support the usurpation of the 
municipality by means of terror; send- 
. ing emissaries through all France to in- 
stigate the commission of similar crimes, 



and induce the provinoee to follow the 
example and obey the authority ot 
Paris ; incessantly occupied with his 
own praises, and magnifying the gran- 
deur and power of the people from 
whom he sprang. '' The glory of the 
revolt of the lOHbh August," he added, 
" is common to all ; but the glory of 
the massacres of 2d September belongs 
to you. On you and your associates 
may it rest for ever ! The people of 
Paris know how to combat, but not how 
to murder ; they were seen in a body 
before the TuHeries on the glorious 10th 
August ; but a few hundred assassins 
alone perpetrated the massacres of Sep- 
tember. The eloquence of Roland spoke 
in vain ; the tutelary arm of Potion was 
enchained; Danton refused to move; 
the presidents of the sections waited for 
orders from the general in command, 
which never arrived; the officers of the 
municipality, with their official scarfs, 
presided at the executions; and the 
orders you had given were too &tally 
obeyed." 

66. TheAssembly wasstronglymoved 
by the eloquence of Louvet^ but he was 
feebly supported by his friends among 
the Girondists. He repeatedly appealed 
to Potion, Yergniaud, and the other 
leaders, to support his statements; but 
they had not the firmness boldly to 
state the truth. Had they testified a 
fourth part of what they knew, the ac- 
cusationmusthavebeeninstantly voted, 
and the tyrant might have been crushed 
at once. As it was, Robespierre, fearful 
of its effects, demanded eight days to 
prepare for his defence. In the interval, 
the whole machinery of terror was put 
in force : the Jacobins thimdered out 
accusations against the intrepid accuser, 
and all the leaders of the Mountain were 
indefatigable in their efforts to strike 
fear into their opponents. ''The ob- 
ject of the Girondists," said Robespierre 
the younger at the Jacobins, " is dear. 
They want to inculpate the heroes of 
the 10th August as the authors of the 
massacres of September, to bring about 
a counter-revolution. They would de- 
stroy in detail all the patriots : Robes- 
pierre first ; next Danton, Marat, and 
Santerre ; Merlin and Chabot will soon 
follow; then the munidpality of Paris 
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will be the choeen yictim; then the 
Fanbonrg St Antoine, and the forty- 
eight sections of Paris. M. Louvet him- 
self has justified the municipality; for 
he commenced one of the placards of the 
SerUineUe — * Honour to the grand coun- 
cil of the municipality : it has sounded 
the tocsin; it has saved the country T" 
By degrees the impression cooled, fear 
resumed its sway, and the accused 
mounted the tribune at the end of the 
week with the air of a victor. The de- 
puties, mastered by terror, a£fected to 
I'egard the accusation as a private quar- 
rel between Louvet and Robespierre, 
and felt no apprehension for a man 
whom they r^arded, as Harare said, 
" as a man of the day — a little mover 
of discord." 

57. In the conclusion of his address, 
which was nervous and forcible, Robes- 
pierre observed, in allusion to the mas- 
sacres of 2d September— " Without 
doTibt^" said he, " the massacres in the 
prisons were illegal ; but what was the 
revolt on 10th August, or on 14th July ? 
If we are to go back to what is legal, 
who can defend the Revolution, or save 
you aU from a conviction for high trea- 
son ? Beware how, by such doctrines, 
you cast a doubt on we origin of your 
own power. Without illegal measures, 
despotism never yet was shaken; for 
whatsovereignwillestablishlegal means 
for his own overthrow ? The sensibi- 
lity which laments only the enemies of 
liberty, is ever suspicious ! Cease to 
agitate the bloody robe of the tyrant 
before my eyes, or I will believe you 
wish to replace Rome in its fetters ! 
Eternal calumniators 1 would you dis- 
grace the Republic in its cradle, and 
furnish arms to all Curope against the 
Revolution'which has produced it ? It 
is said that an innocent individual has 
perished The number of the sufferers 
has been greatly exaggerated; but sup- 
posing there was one such, it was doubt- 
less too much. He was perhaps a good 
citizen, one of our best Menda Weep 
for him — ^weep even for the tmworthy 
citizens who have fallen under the 
sword of popular justice ; but let your 
grie^ like every human thing, have a 
termination. But let us, at the same 
time, reserve some tears for more touch- 



ing calamities : Weep I a hundred thou- 
sand citizens sacrificed by tyranny I 
Weep ! our fellow-citizens massacred 
in their cradles, or in the arms of their 
mothers 1 Have you no brothers, or 
children, or wives, to revenge ? The 
family of French legislators is their 
coxmtry — ^is the whole human race, ex- 
cepting tyrants and their supporters. 
Weep, then, humanity debased under 
an odious yoke; but be consoled by the 
reflection, that by oftlmiTig unworthy 
discord, you will secure the happiness 
of ^ur own country, and prepare that 
of the world." 

58. Divided by opposite opinions, the 
Assembly willingly closed with the pro- 
posal of Robespierre to put an end to 
these personal altercations, and pass to 
the Older of the day. Barbaroux and 
La^juinais vainly endeavoured to main- 
tain the accusation ; the leaders of the 
GirondethemselveSy irresolute in action, 
hesitated to support them. ''If, in- 
deed," said BarSre, ''there existed in 
the republic a man bom with the genius 
of Csesar, or the boldness of Cromwell; 
if there was to be found here a man 
with the talent of Sylla, and his dan- 
gerous means of elevation ; if we had 
amongst us a legislator of vast ability, 
boundless ambition, and profound dis- 
simulation ; a general, for example, re- 
turning loaded with laurels to dictate 
laws to your choice, or insult the rights 
of the people, — I would be the first to 
propose against him a decree of accusa- 
tion. But let us cecue to waste our time 
on men who wUlfill no place in hietory; 
let ut not put pigmies on pedestals; the 
civic crowns of Robespierre are mingled 
with cypress." The agitation for some 
time was extreme in the Assembly, 
and Barbaroux, Lanjuinais, and Louvet 
strenuously contended for a reply to 
Robespierre. But they were deserted 
by their party, who, like all other men 
without nerve, think they will avert 
danger by postponing a collision. At 
length it was nearly imanimously agreed 
to pass to the order of the day. The 
Girondists flattered themselves that this 
would extinguish Robespierre's influ- 
ence as completely as exile or death, 
and actually joined with the Jacobins 
in preventing the reply of Louvet— a 
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fatal error, which France had cause to 
lament with teai-s of blood.* 

59. It was now evident that the Giron- 
dists were no match for their terrible 
adversaries. The men of action on their 
side, Louvet, Barbaroux, and Lanjuin- 
ais, in vain strove to rouse them to the 
necessity of vigorous . measures in con- 
tending with such enemies. Their con- 
stant reply was, that they would not 
be the first to conmience the shedding 
of blood. Their whole vigour mani- 
fested itself in declamation, their whole 
wisdom in abstract discussion. l%ey 
had now become humane in intention, 
and moderate in counsel, though they 
were far from having been so in the 
earlier stages of the Revolution ; they 
were fitted to add to the prosperity of 
a republic in peace, but totally unequal 
to the task of guiding it in periods of 
agitation. They were too honourable 
to believe in the wickedness of their 
opponents, too scrupulous to adopt the 
measures requisite to disarm, too des- 
titute of moral courage to be able to 
crush them. When warned of the ne- 
cessity of striking a decisive blow, they 
replied, with the most deplorable sang 
froid, that it was better not to irritate 
men of a violent temperament. The 
only weapons they cotdd be prevailed 
on to employ were reason and eloquence, 
while their adversaries were daily sharp- 
ening their poniards. " It was easy to 
foresee," says Louvet, " what would be 
the issue of such a contest." 

* The press in Paris, as usual in periods 
of revolutionary excitement, had already 
adopted the system of reporting only the 
speeches of the popular leaders, and this ap- 
pears in an especial manner in the report of 
this debate in the Mcniteur. This was ad- 
mitted to Robespierre by its editor. — ** Tou 
must have remarked, however, that the 
MonUeur has almiyt reported the speeches of 
the Mountain at greater length than those of 
any other party. I only gave a short extract 
from Louvet's first accusation of you, while I 
published your answer entire. I reported al- 
most in ftiU all the diteounes pronounced for 
the death of the king, and only quoted a few 
extracts fh)m the others, to preserve some 
semblance of impartialitv. I may say with 
confidence that the publicity I gave to your 
two speeches, and to that of Bu^re, contri- 
buted not a little to decide the opinion of the 
Assemblv and the departments."— Paj7ier« 
JnMUi hrouvit ehes Bobbpikrri^ IL 180: 
JUdaetettr du ManUeur d Robbspxebbbl 18th 
June 1708. 



60. But in truth the evil lay much 
deeper than Louvet is inclined to ad- 
mit; and the Girondists, now that they 
had become the executive, and were 
striving with a lower and yet more fe- 
rocious band of democrats, experienced 
the necessary effects of, and just retri- 
bution for, that destruction of the throne 
which they themselves had accomplish- 
ed, and that fatal disbanding of the con- 
stitutional guard which tibey had bo 
pertinaciously forced on the reluctant 
Louis. It was the want of an armed 
force at their command, to secure the 
freedom of their deliberations, and pro- 
tect them from the insuigent mobs of 
the capital, which was the real evlL 
The dreadfrd massacres of the 10th Au- 
gust and the 2d September had stmck 
such a terror into the Assembly, that 
whenever there was an appearance of 
rousing the populace, they were fain to 
submit. Resistance was impossible on 
the part of an unarmed body of legisla- 
tors, in pi*esence of an armed and infu- 
riated rabble, which had drunk deeply 
of blood, and yet thirsted for more. 
The Jacobins were perfectly aware of 
this advantage, and accordingly, while 
they were daily strengthening and in- 
creasing the armed force of the sections 
at the command of the munimpality, 
they strenuously resisted the slightest 
approach towards the establishment of 
any guard or civic force for the defence 
of the Convention. Roland had made 
repeated attempts to get a decree i>aaaed 
for the establishment of such a force; 
but they were all defeated by the agi- 
tation raised in the Jacobin dub, and 
the threat of an insurrection. It was 
the destruction of the executive which 
induced all the horrors of the Revolu- 
tion, for it left the legislature at the 
mercy of the mob of Paris 1 

61. Having at length become sensible 
of their weakness m>m this cause, the 
Girondists brought forward a proposal 
for an armed guard for the ConventioD. 
The populace was immediately put in 
motion. The menacing language of the 
deputies of the sections of Paris, who 
attended at the bar of the ConTention 
to remonstrate against the proposed 
guard, ia one of the most instmo- 
tive proo& that exists of the state of 
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thraldom to whic^ they were reduced. 
" Mandatories of the sovereign people/' 
said they, ** you see before you the de- 
puties of the sections of Paris. They 
come to tell you eternal truths ; to re- 
call you to the principles which nature 
and reason have engraven in the hearts 
of all freemen. No more words — ^we 
demand deeds. It has been proposed 
to put you on a level vdth tyrants, bv 
surrounding you with an armed guard. 
At these words a violent storm arose in 
the Assembly; the President covered 
his face in despair. Waiting patiently 
till the din had ceased, the orator re- 
sumed : '' I repeat, they have proposed 
to put you on a level with tyrants, by 
surrounding you with a guard composed 
differently from that which now con- 
stitutes the public strength. The sec- 
tions of Paris, after having maturely 
weighed the principles on which the so- 
vereignty of the people rests, now de- 
clare to you, by us, that it regards that 
project as odious, its execution danger- 
ous. We will attack that principle in 
front, as vigorously as our armies on 
the frontiers combat our enemies. We 
are now defending the entire Republic : 
Paris has made tiie Revolution — Paris 
has given liberty to France— Paris will 
maintain it" Overawed and subju- 
gated, the Assembly were glad to con- 
ceal their weakness by passing to the 
order of the day, and inviting the de- 
putation to the honour of the sitting. 

62. In the midst of these vehement 
passionB, laws stiU more stringent and 
sanguinary wero passed agamst the 
priests and emigrants. So rapidly had 
the Revolution advanced that they now 
excited very little attention, and wero 
passed, as it wero, by acclamation. First, 
it was decreed that every Frenchman 
taken with arms against France in lus 
hands, should be punished with death ; 
and soon after, that " the Fronch emi- 
grants aro for ever banished from the 
territory of France, and those who re- 
turn shall be punished with death." A 
third decree directed that all their pro- 
perty, movable and immovable, should 
be confiscated to the service of the 
state. These decrees wero rigidly exe- 
cuted : and though almost unnoticed 
amidst the bloody deeds which at the 



same period stained the Revolution, ul- 
timately produced the most lasting and 
irromediable effects. 

63. At length the prostration of the 
Assembly beforo the armed sections of 
Paris had become so excessive, that Bu- 
zot and Barbaroux, the most intropid 
of the Girondists, brought forward two 
measuros which, if they could have been 
carried, would have emancipated the 
legislaturo from this odious thraldom. 
Buzot proposed to establish a guard 
specially for the prbtection of the Con- 
vention, drawn fix)m young men chosen 
from the differont departments. Bar- 
baroux at the same time brought for- 
ward four decroes, ably conceived, 
which, if carried into execution, would 
have effectually checked the usurpa- 
tions of the municipality. By the first, 
the capital was to cease to be the seat 
of the legislaturo, when it lost its claim 
to their presence, by failing to protect 
them from insult. By the second, the 
troops of the F^d^r^s and the national 
cavalry wero to be charged, along with 
the armed sections, with the protection 
of the legislature. By the third, the 
Convention was to constitute itself into 
a court of justice, for the trial of all 
conspirators against its authority. By 
the fourth, the Convention suspended 
the municipality of Paris. This would 
have established an effectual counter- 
poise to the influence of the populace 
of Paris, and have been a decisive blow 
to the Jacobins and municipality of that 
city. Robespierro combated the pro- 
posal with all his power. " Paris is now 
tranquil," said he. — " The blood of 2d 
September is yet reeking," roplied 
Yergniaud. " The authority of the Con- 
vention is now universally respected :" 
*' You yourself daily call it in question 
in your seditious assemblies, your san- * 
guinary journals." ''Such a decroe 
would be a libel on the people of Pa- 
ris;" "They groan, as well as our- 
selves, under the assassins who oppress 
them." " You wish to create a tyran- 
ny :" "On the contrary, we strive to 
put an end to yours." " You would 
establish a praetorian band:" "You 
rule by means of a horde of brigands." 
" You are treading in the steps of Syl- 
la :" " Yoi\ have tibe ambition of Croro- 
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well" These angry recriminations had 
no effect but to divert the Assembly 
from the importance of the real object 
at issue ; and, fearful of present danger, 
they rejected the only means of avoid- 
ing it in future, by delivering them- 
selves, unprotected, to the mob of the 
capital Thus the Girondist ministry 
experienced the fatal consequences of 
the base betrayal of their sovereign on 
occasion of the disbanding of the con- 
stitutional guard, and werefast descend- 
ing the gulf into which that step had 
precipitated him. 

64. The Jacobins skilfully availed 
themselves of these impotent manifes- 
tations of distrust^ to give additional 
currency to the report, that the Giron- 
dists intended to transport the seat of 
government to the soutiiem provinces. 
This rumour rapidly gained groimd 
with the populace, and augmented their 
dislike at the ministry. Their oppon- 
ents treated the accusation with con- 
tempt ; a striking proof of their igno- 
rance of the triflmg foundations on 
which popular favour or dislike is 
founded. On every occasion the demo- 
crats pressed for a decree in favour of 
the unity and indivisibility of the Re- 
public ; thereby insinuating the belief 
that a federal imion was contemplated 
by their adversaries — a project of aU 
others the most unpopuhu: in the cen- 
tral city of Paris, and tiie report of which 
was afterwards productive of the most 
ruinous consequences to the moderate 
party. In truth, the suspicions of the 
Jacobins on this point were not so des- 
titute of foimdation as their leaders in 
public maintained. Madame Roland 
conceived it was by a union of federal 
republics that the freedom of France 
could alone be secured ; and this opin- 
ion had in secret now come to be shared 
by all the leading men of her party, 
who felt daily the ruinous effects of the 
armed force of Paris, which their ad- 
versaries had at their disposal In the 
Oourrier det DSpartemetUt, which was 
conducted by their party, the project 
of a federal union was opexdy advocated. 
65. All these preliminary struggles 
were essays of strength by tiie two par- 
ties, prior to the grand question which 
was now destined to attract the eyes of 



Europe and the world. This was the 
Trial of Louis XVI. The Jacobins 
had several motives for urging this 
measure. By placing the king^s life in 
peril, they hoped to compel the Giron- 
dists openly to espouse his cause, and 
thereby ruin them without redemption 
in the eyes of the people : by engaging 
the popular party in so decisive a step, 
they knew that they would best preclude 
any chance of return to a royalist go- 
vernment They were desirous, more- 
over, of taking out of the hands of the 
Girondists, and the moderate part of 
the Convention, the formation of a re- 
publican government; and they were 
pix)bably of opinion that the vengeance 
of the dead was less to be feared than 
that of the living, and that a dethroned 
king was a dangerousneighbour to an in- 
fant democracy. To prepare the nation 
for this great events and familiarise them 
with .the tragedy in which it was in- 
tended to terminate, the most vigorous 
measures were taken by the Jacobins 
over all France. In their central dub 
at Paris the question was repeatedly 
canvassed, and the most inflammatory 
harangues were delivered, on the neces- 
sity of striking a decisive blow against 
the royalist faction. The popular so- 
cieties in the departments were stimu- 
lated to present addresses to the Con- 
vention, openly demanding the condem- 
nation of ite king. The sections of Pa- 
ris imitated their example. Petitions 
were daily heard at the bar of the As- 
sembly, praying for vengeance on the 
murderers of the 10th August^ and for 
the death of the last tyrant In the 
barbarous language of the age^ the Pre- 
sident had frequently promised satis- 
faction to the numerous petitioners who 
prayed, " De faire rouler la t6te du ty- 
ran ," * and in many proclamations the 
monarch they were about to try had 
been already condemned by the Con- 
vention. 

66. A discovery was at this juncture 
made in the Tuileries, which increased 
to a very high degree the popular dis- 
content agamst the unfortmiate prince. 
In a cavi^ in the wall, behind a con- 
cealed iron door, were found a great 

* To roll on the ground the head of th« 
tyrant. 
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variety of secret papers, belongmg to 
the oourt^ placed there, as already men- 
tioned, by order of Louis. Evidence 
was there discovered of the measures 
of Talon, the agreement with Mirabeau, 
the propositions of Bouill^, and many 
other secret transactions. Roland had 
the misfortune, by giving publicitv to 
this discovery, to hasten tiie death of 
the sovereign he was desirous of saving. 
The papers discovered threw a doubt 
on the consistency of many individuals 
on the popular side ; but they in no 
degree implicated Louis in any sinister 
or unworthy design. They amounted 
merely to this, that the monarch, se- 
verely pressed by his enemies, and de- 
serted by all the world, was desirous 
of strengthening his party, or received 
and entertained projects of deliverance 
from the most 2sealous of his adherents. 
But no trace was discovered of any in- 
tention, on his part, to subvert the con- 
stitution he had sworn to maintain, or 
do more than extricate himself £rom 
the tyranny to which, in the pretended 
days of freedom, he was really sub- 
jected by the democratic faction. And 
is the sovereign to be the only person, 
in a free country, who is to be denied 
the privilege of making those efforts in 
favour of his just rights, which are so 
zealously asserted for the meanest of 
his subjects ? 

67. The charges brought against 
Louis were very numerous. Among 
others, he was accused of having writ- 
ten to the Bishop of Clermont, on 16th 
April 1791, "that if he recovered his 
power he would restore the deigy and 
the constitution to their ancient state; " 
of having entertained designs of betray- 
ing his oaths and overturning the Re- 
volution; of having corresponded with 
the emigrant faction, whose avowed 
object was the restoration of the an- 
cient order of things. Of all these 
grounds of complaint, it is sufficient 
to observe, that in so far as they were 
founded in hct, they were p€»:fectly 
justifiable in the circumstances in whidfi 
he was placed ; but that in greater part 
they were base calumnies, equally con- 
tradicted by his virtues and his irre- 
solution; and that if he had really 
been actuated by the principles im- 



puted to him, he never would have 
been reduced to the necessity of vindi- 
cating himself before a popular assem- 
bly. The preliminary question which 
occupied the Convention was. Whether 
Louis could be legally brought to trial 
before them? The Committee of Twelve, 
to whom the point was referred for in- 
vestigation, reported in the affirmative. 
Mailh^, charged with delivering its re- 
port, maintained — "That the inviola- 
bility awarded to Louis by the consti- 
tution was as king, not as an indivi- 
dual; that the nation had supplied 
the inviolability of the sovereign by 
the responsibilitv of his ministers ; and 
that, where he had acted as an indivi- 
dual, and not through them, his pro- 
tection was at an end; that his de- 
thronement was not a punishment, but 
a change of government ; that he was 
not amenable to the law against trai- 
tors and conspirators ; finally, that the 
arraignment should be before the Con- 
vention, and not any inferior court, be- 
cause, as it embraced all those interests 
which were centred in the maintenance 
of justice, it was impossible that tha£ 
supreme tribunal could violate justice, 
and therefore needless that it should 
be fettei*ed by its forms." 

68. When this report was received 
in the Convention, a stormy discussion 
arose. The partisans of Louis, though 
obliged to profess themselves satisfied 
of lus guil^ maintained " that the in- 
violability was general ; that the con- 
stitution had not on^ provided for 
secret hostilities on his part» but open 
warfare, and in either alternative, had 
prescribed no other pain than dethrone- 
ment ; thatthe nation had placed him on 
the throne on these conditions; that the 
Convention was commissioned by the 
nation to change the government, but 
not to judge the sovereign ; that if the 
rules of justice forbade lus prosecution, 
much more did the usages of war, which 
permitted no severity to the vanquished 
except on the field of battle ; that the 
Republic had no interest in his con- 
demnation, but only in such measures 
as were called for by the public safety, 
which would be sufficiently secured by 
his detention or exile." There were 
not wanting, however, some deputies 
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who courageously supported a more 
humane opinion. '' WhaV' said Rau- 
zet, ''was the true position given to 
the king by the constitution of 1791 ? 
He was placed in presence of the na- 
tional representation as a rival to it. 
Was it not natural that he should seek 
to recover as much as possible his lost 
authority? Did not you yourselves 
call him to enter upon that strife with 
the legislative body ? In that contest 
he was overthrowi^, and he lies now 
alone and boimd at the feet of twenty- 
five millions of men, and shall they 
have the baseness to murder the vai^- 
q[uished? Has not Louis repressed, 
beyond any other man, the eternal de- 
sire for power which is so strongly im- 
pressed on the human heart ? Bid he 
not, in 1789, voluntarily abandon a large 
part of his authority? Has he not 
abolished servitude in his domains, 
admitted philosophers into his coun- 
cils, and even the empirics imposed 
upon him by the public voice ? Does 
not France owe to him the convoca- 
tion of the States-General, and the first 
establishment of its political rights ? " 
The Girondists supported this opinion ; 
the neutral party was inclined to ad- 
here to the report of the committee. 

69. But the Jacobins openly avowed 
a more manly doctrine, if such an epi- 
thet can be fitly applied to severity to- 
wards a fallen enemy. " Citizens," said 
St Just, "I undertake to prove that 
the opinions advanced on both sides 
are equally erroneoua The committee 
who have reported, you yourselves, our 
adversaries, seek for forms to authorise 
the trial of the late king — I, on the 
contrary, affirm that the king is to be 
regarded more as an enemy, whom we 
have to combat, than as a criminal 
whom we are to judge ; the forms to 
be observed are not those of private 
prosecutions, but of public conflicts. 
Hesitation, delay, in such a case, are 
the greatest acts of imprudence. After 
postponing, the formation of laws, no 
calamiir^ could be so great as that of 
temporising vTith a dethroned mon- 
arclL The mere act of having reigned 
is a crime, a usurpation which nothing 
can absolve, which a people are culp- 
able for having suffered, and whidi 



invests every man with a personal right 
of vengeance. No one can reign inno- 
cently ; the very idea of such a thing 
is ridiculous. We must treat such a 
usurpation as kings themselves have 
treated all attempts to dethrone them. 
Was not the memoiy of Cromwell ar- 
raigned for having overturned the an- 
thority of Charles ? Yet, in truth, the 
one was not more a usurper than the 
other ; for when a people is sufficiently 
base to allow itself to be ruled by a 
tyrant, power belongs of right to the 
first person who can seize it, and is not 
more legitimate when held by one than 
by the other. The time will come ^^en 
the world will be astonished that, in 
the eighteenth century, we should have 
been so much behind the days of Gsesar : 
that tyrant was slain in a crowded sen- 
ate, without any other formality than 
three-and-tweniy strokes of a poniard, 
and no other warrant than the liberty 
of Rome. And now you hesitate to 
engage in the trial of a man, the as- 
sassin of the people, arrested in the 
very commission of his crimes. The 
men who are charged with the judg- 
ment of Louis have a republic to form ; 
those who scruple at inflicting a just 
punishment on a king, will never suc- 
ceed in establishing one. If the Roman 
people, after six hundred years of hatred 
of tyrants — ^if England, softer the death 
of Cromwell — saw the race of sovereigns 
revive in its bosom, what have all to 
fear among ourselves who see the axe 
tremble in the hands of those who have 
only just begun to wield it, and the 
people, in the first days of their liberty, 
awed by the recollection of their former 
fetters?" 

70. Robespierre strongly supported 
these arguments. ** Consider," said he, 
" what audacity the enemies of liberty 
have already acquired. In August last 
they sought concealment; now they 
boldly show themselves, and demand 
impunity for a perjured tyrant We 
have heard of his virtues and benefiio- 
tions. While we have the utmost dif- 
ficulty in rescuing the best citizens firom 
a precipitate accusation, the cause of 
the despot alone is so sacred that it 
cannot be too fully or patiently dis- 
cussed. If we are to believe his apolo- 
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gislB, his trial will last several months; 
it will be protracted till next spring, 
when the despots will execute a gene- 
ral attack for his rescue. What a career 
is thus opened to the conspirators 1 
what room afforded for intrigues of the 
aristocracy ! The Assembly has been 
unconsciously led from the true ques- 
tion before itw There is in reality no 
criminal process; Louis is not an ac- 
cused party; you are not judges; you 
are, and can be, only statesmen; you 
have not a verdict to pronounce for or 
against any individual, but a measure 
of public importance to adopt, an act 
essential to national existence to per- 
form. A dethroned king in a republic 
is fit for nothing but one of two objects 
— either to trouble the public tranquil- 
lity and endanger the freedom of the 
state, or to confirm the one and the 
other. The punishment of death is in 
general an evil, for this plain reason, 
that^ by the unchangeable laws of na- 
ture, it can only be justified by abso- 
lute necessity with regard to indivi- 
duals or to the social body ; and in ordi- 
nary cases it can never be necessary, 
because the govemmtot has ample 
means of preventing the guilty person 
from injuring his fellow-citizens. But 
a dethroned king in the midst of an ill- 
cemented repubUo — a king whose name 
alone is sufficient to rekindle the flames 
of civil war — can never be an object of 
indifierence to the public safety ; and 
that cruel exception from ordinary 
rules is owing to nothing but the na- 
ture of his crimes. I pronounce with 
regret the fatal truth : Louis must die, 
that France may live. Louis was once 
a king ; he is now dethroned : the mo- 
mentous question before you is decided 
by these simple considerations. Louis 
cannot be tried ; his trial is over, his 
condenmation recorded, or the forma- 
tion of the republic is unjustifiable. I 
demand that the Convention shaU de- 
clare the king traitor towards France, 
criminal towards human nature, and in- 
stantly condemn him in vutue of the 
right of insurrection." 

71. By these extreme propositionB, 
which they did not expect to carry, the 
Jacobins in a manner insured the con- 
demnation of Louis. When such doc- 



trines were once abroad, the moderate 
party had no chance of success with 
the multitude, but in adopting mea- 
sures of inferior severity. To have con- 
tended for an absolute exemption from 
punishment, would have appeared tan- 
tamount to abandoning the whole prin- 
ciples of the Revolution. Every man 
felt that he could not do so without en- 
dangering his own safety, and expos- 
ing himself to the imminent hazard of 
i^ortly changing places with his de- 
throned sovereign. Actuated by these 
motives, the majority of the Convention, 
composed of the Girondists and neutral 
party, decided that the king should be 
put on his trial before it. 

72. The prison of the Temple, which 
has been rendered immortal by the last 
imprisonment of Louis XYL and his 
family, no longer exists. It was situ- 
ated in the Rue du Temple, in the heart 
of Paris, and consisted of two towers 
enclosed within a high exterior wall, 
and placed adjoining each other. They 
were called the little and the great 
towers. In the former, the whole royal 
family were first immured; to the last 
the king alone was subsequently re- 
moved, when he was separated from 
his wife and children. The little tower 
consisted of a small square, fiankedwith 
turrets, consisting of four stories. In 
the first were a small library, parlour, 
and guard-room ; in the second was the 
bedroom of the king and queen, in which 
the dauphin slept. The Princess Eliza- 
beth and princess-royal were lodged in 
an adjoining apartment, entering from 
the former. During the day, the royal 
family sat in a large room in the third 
story, adjoining which was a little one 
in the turret, where the king^s books 
were kept; and in a room entering from 
it, Cl^ry and Hue, the faithful attend- 
ants of the fallen sovereign, slept On 
the right of the towers, enclosed within 
high walls, was a small garden, in which 
the royal family were permitted to widk. 
It had no fiowers or shrubs to give 
variety to the scene: a few plots of 
witheredgrass, and three stunted bushes 
of arbutus, rendered half leafiess by the 
winds of autumn, constituted the only 
ornaments of the gloomy enclosure. 
Such was the last abode of those to 
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whom the splendour of Versailles once 
seemed scarcely a fitting habitation. 

73. Since his imprisonment in the 
Temple, the unfortunate monarch had 
been suocessiyely curtailed of his com- 
forts, and Uie severity of his detention 
increased. At first the royal family 
were permitted to spend their time to- 
gether; and, disengaged from the cares 
of goTemment, they experienced the 
sweetness of domestic affection and 
parental tenderness. Attended by their 
faithful servants, Cl^ry and afterwards 
Hue, the king spent his time in teach- 
ing the dauphin the elements of educa- 
tion, the queen in discharging with the 
princesses the most humble duties; or, 
like Mary in Lochleyen castle, in large 
works of tapestry. The royal party 
breakfasted at nine in* the apartment 
of the queen ; at one, if the day was 
fair, they waU^ed for an hour in the 
garden, strictly watched by the officers 
of the municipality, frx)m whom they 
often experienced the most cruel in- 
sults. Their son evinced the most en- 
gaging sweetness of disposition, as well 
as aptitude for study ; bred up in the 
school of adversity, he promised to 
grace the throne by the virtues and 
energy of a humble station. The prin- 
cess-royal, in the intervals^of instruc- 
tion, played with her brother, and soft- 
ened, by every possible attention, the 
severity of her parents' captivity; while 
the Prmcess Elizabeth bore the horrors 
of her prison with the same celestial 
equanimity with which she had for- 
merly withstood the seductions and 
corruptions of a dissipated court. The 
virtues and graces of the queen won 
the heart and vanquished the fanati- 
cism of one of the guards, placed over 
the royal family by the Convention, 
named Toulan. He was a native of 
Toulouse, and inherited the warmth 
and ardour of a southern imagination. 
To such a disposition the transition was 
easy — ^from the enthusiasm of liberty to 
that of love. Like George Douglas at 
Lochleven, he devoted himself in secret 
to the rescue of the royal captives, and 
engaged one of his colleagues, named 
Lepitre, in the attempt The secret 
countersign given to Toulan by the 
queen was the words — " He who fears 



to die, knows not how to lova" But 
though several persons in Paris, and 
even in the national guard, were en- 
gaged in the attempt, tiie generous de- 
sign failed, from the frequent change 
of guards, which the conmiissioners* 
jealousy had ordered. 

74. The long evenings of winter were 
chiefiy spent in reading aloud. Racine 
and Cdmeille, or historical composi- 
tions, were the favourite study of the 
royal family.* The king perused, again 
and again, the history of the English 
RebeUion by Hume, and sought, by re- 
fiections on the fate of Charles, to pre- 
pare his mind for the catastrophe which 
he was well aware awaited himsell His 
firmness seemed to increase with the 
approach of danger; the irresolution 
and timidity by which he was formerly 
distinguished, totally disappeared when 
his subjects' fate was not bound up with 
his own. The queen herself took an 
example from his resolution. After 
dinner, the king and his family slept 
peaceably for a short time — a touching 
spectacle, standing as they did on the 
verge of eternity. At night the queen 
undressed the dauphin, and put him to 
bed with her own hands. He said his 
prayers to his mother; he petitioned 
for his parents' Ufe, and for the Prin- 
cess Lamballe, with whose death he was 
unacquainted, and for his instructress, 
the Marquise de TourzeL After they 
had been some time in the Temple, the 
queen taught her son another prayer, 
which she whispered in Mb ear as she 
stooped down to kiss him when lying 
in his bed before retiring to rest. The 
prayer has been preserved by the Duch- 
ess d'Angouldme, and was as follows : 
" All-powerful God, who hath created 
and redeemed me, I love you : preserve 
my father and mother, and our £unily. 
Defend us against our enemies. Give 
to my mol^er, my aunt^ my sister, 
strength to endure their trials." When 
the Commissioners of the Commime 
were near, he took the precaution, of 
his own accord, to utter the last sup- 
plications in an inaudible voica The 
members of the municipality, who al- 

* Th^ afterwards occupied the winter 
evenings of Napoleon at St Helena.~LAi 
Cases and O'Mbaba. 
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temately visited the royal fEunily dur- 
ing their captiyity, at times displayed 
the moat insolent barbarity, at others 
a delicate forbearance. Louis oonrersed 
with his inspectors on every occasion^ 
and in the most familiar manner, on 
the subject of their different trades, and 
frequently surprised them by the ex- 
tent and accuracy of his practical in- 
formation. ** Are you not afraid," said 
he to a mason, Mizareau, " that these 
pillars will give way f " — " They stand 
firmer than the throne of kings," was 
the reply of the hard-hearted republi- 
can. 

75. By degrees, however, the precau- 
tions of the municipality became more 
vexatious. Their officers never for an 
instant lost sight of the royal family ; 
and when they retired to rest, a bed 
was placed at the door of each room, 
where the guards slept. They seemed 
to take a savage pleasure in all acts 
which might shock the royal captives, 
and remind them of their fallen condi- 
tion.* Santerre, with his brutal staff, 
every day made them a visit ; and jt 
permanent council of civic authorities 
was held in the lower apartments of the 
prison. Writing materials were first 
taken away; soon after, the knives, 
scissors, needles, and bodkins of the 
princesses were seized, after the most 
rigorous search, — ^a cruel deprivation, as 
it not only prevented them from reliev- 
ing the tedious hours by needlework, 
but rendered it impossible for them any 
longer to mend their garments. Rigor- 
ously excluded from aiU communication 
with the city, it was with the utmost 
difficulty that they could receive any 
intelligence as to the events which were 
going on there. But the ingenuity of 
the faithful Cl^ry discovered a method, 
to a cei*tain degree, of satisfying their 
desires in this particular, by means of 
a public crier, with whom he opened a 
oonununication, and who placed him- 
self under the windows of the king, 

« ** Bociher (the jailer) sung before us the 
Gannagnole and other horrors ; knowing that 
my mother dreaded the smell of a pipe, he 
poflbd the smoke in her and my finthers face 
when they passed. He was fuways in bed 
when we went to sapper, sometimes even 
when we dined." — Jowmal du Temple^ par 
Madame la Ducsxsse d'Angoulems, 43, 44. 



and, under pretence of selling the jour- 
nals, recounted their leading articles 
with as loud a voice as he could. Cl^ry 
at the appointed hour placed himself 
at the window, and eagerly listened to 
the details, which in the evening, after 
the king had retired to bed, he told him 
in a whisper, without the city officers 
being aware of the communication. 

76. But before long, the magistrates 
of Paris envied the royal captives the 
simple consolation which they derived 
from sharing theirmisfortunes together. 
By a resolution of the municipality, on 
29th September, it was determined that 
the king and the dauphin should be se- 
parated from the queen and the prin- 
cessea This decree, as unnecessary as 
it was barbarous, rent the hearts of the 
whole family. With anxious eyes they 
gazed in the faces of the municipal offi- 
cers, to gather the object of this sepa- 
ration from the king, which they feared 
was his death. Their grief was so poig- 
nant, that iteven melted thehearts of the 
commissioners of the magistracy, who 
left the room that they might escape 
its influence. Cldry, the king's valet, 
who accompanied Louis to the large 
tower, where he was to be confined, was 
not even allowed to see the dauphin, or 
assist him in dressing; and the king 
was not permitted for some time to be- 
hold his family at aU. The allowance 
of food brought to Louis in his seclu- 
sion was barely adequate to the suste- 
nance of a human being. One morning, 
the piece of bread presented for his 
breakfast, and that of Cl^iy, was so pal- 
pably insufficient, that the hitter refused 
to share it. The monarch insisted, and 
they eat together in silence and in tears 
their humble allotment. Shortly after, 
the sorrow of the royal family received 
some relief by their being permitted to 
dine together ; their joy at meeting was 
so excessive that even their stem jailers 
were moved to tears. The queen, dur- 
ing their whole captivity, peif ormed the 
duties of a common menial servant in 
the rooms ; this, at all times a source 
of regret to the king, was especially so 
on the anniversary of their marriage, 
and the birth of their children, or other 
joyous events. On one of these occa- 
sions he recalled to her recollection the 
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days of their happineaB, and asked her 
pardon for haying implicated her in the 
fate of one who had so changed them 
into mourning. "Ah I Madtunl" said 
he one evening, on seeing Marie Antoi- 
nette engaged in one of these humble 
pursuitsy " what an employment for a 
queen of France I Could they see it at 
Vienna! Who could have foreseen that, 
in uniting your lot to mine, you would 
have descended so lowl" — "And do 
you esteem it as nothing/' replied the 
queen with inexpressible dignity, " the 
gloiy of being the wife of the best and 
the most persecuted of men ? Are not 
such misfortunes the noblest honours!" 
77. On the day on which it had been 
determined that Louis should appear at 
the bar of the Convention, he was en- 
gaged teaching the dauphin his lesson, 
when the commissioners entered, and 
informed the king that they were or- 
dered to take the young prince to his 
mother. He tenderly embraced his son, 
and was profoundly afflicted at the se- 
paration. At one, the mayor of Paris, 
Chambon, entered, and read the decree, 
by which it was ordained that Louis 
Capet should attend at the bar of the 
Convention. " Capet is not my name," 
he replied, " but tiiat of one of my an- 
cestors. I could have wished, gentle- 
men, that you had left my son with me 
during the last two hoiirfi; but that 
deprivation is a part of the treatment 
which I have experienced ever since my 
confinement. I am i*eady to follow you, 
not because I recognise the authority 
of the Convention, but because they 
have the power to compel me." When 
Madame Elizabeth was informed of the 
measures adopted in regard to the king, 
she expressed herself fully prepared for 
the catastrophe which followed. " The 
queen and I," she said, " are prepared 
for the worst : we do not attempt to 
shut our eyes to his approaching &te — 
he will die the victim of his love for 
the people, for whose happiness he has 
never ceased to labour since his acces- 
sion to the throna How cruelly the 
country has been deceived ? The reli- 
gion of the king, his firm reliance on 
Providence, can support him in that 
cruel extremity.' Cl^ry, you will be 
left alone with my brother ; redouble 



your attentions to him ; we have now 
none to depend oi^ but you." 

78. The crowd was immense as the 
kingpassed through the streets. Amidst 
a thousand revolutionaiy cries, some 
countenances indicated ^e most pro- 
found grie£ His own appearance dif- 
fered in no respect from what it had 
been when he passed, in the days of his 
prosperity, from one palace to another. 
Six hundred in£fmtry, and a large body 
of cavalry, with thzee pieces of loaded 
cannon, preceded and followed the car- 
riage. The Convention, warned of the 
approach of the king, earnestly recom- 
mended tranquillity when he entered. 
" Representatives," said Baiire, the pre- 
sident, " you are about to exercise the 
right of national justice. Tou will an- 
swer to all the citizens of France for 
your conduct Europe observes you ; 
history will collect your thoughts — 
your actions; incorruptible posterity 
will judge you with inflexible severity. 
Let your attitude suit the dignity of 
your situation. Give, by your oigans, a 
great lesson to kings— an example use- 
nil to the emancipation of nations. Re- 
member the terrible silence which at- 
tended his appearance from Yarennes 
— silence prophetic of the judgment 
of kings by nations." Louis appear- 
ed. The president^ Bar^re, immediately 
said, with a faltering voice, "Louis, the 
French nation accuses you : you are 
about to hear the charges that are to 
be preferred : Louis, be seated." The 
king sat down with an intrepid air: no 
signs of emotion appeared on his coun- 
tenance. The di^ty and mildness of 
his presence were such that the Giron- 
dists were melted to tears ; and the ior 
naticism of St Just, Rob^pierre, and 
Marat, for a moment yielded to the 
feelings of humanity. 

79. The charges consisted of an enu- 
meration of the whole crimes of the Re- 
volution, from its commencement in 
1789, all of which were laid to his ac- 
count. They were, according to the 
custom in French courts, read to him 
by the derk, and he was required to 
answer each charge separately. His 
answers, by the admission even of his 
enemies, were brief and firm : he dis- 
played a remarkable degree of presence 
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of mind ; and^ in most cases, was yic- 
torious oyer his adyersaries, or touched 
them by the simplicity of his replies. 
The affair of Nancy, the journey to 
Yarennes, the suppression of the reyolt 
in the Champ de Mars, were justified 
by the decrees of the Assembly ; the 
catastrophe of the 10th August, by the 
power of self-defence oonfexred on him 
by the laws. To eyery question of the 
president he replied with clearness and 
precision; denjring some of the alleged 
crimes, showing that others were the 
work of his ministers, justifying all by 
the powers conferred on him by the 
Constitution. When charged with shed- 
ding the blood of the people on the 10th 
August, he, for the first and last time, 
exclaimed with a loud yoice, ''No, sir, 
it was not I that did it." He was careful, 
in his answers, neyer to implicate any 
members of the Constituent and Legis- 
ktiye Assemblies : many who then sat 
as his judges trembled lest he should 
betray them. The Jacobins beheld, 
with dismay, the profound impression 
made on the Conyention by the simple 
statement of truth, by the firm but tem- 
perate demeanour of the soyereign. The 
most yiolent of the party proposed that 
he should be hung that yeiy night ; a 
laugh, as of demons, followed the pro- 
posal from the benches of the Moun- 
tain. But the majority, composed of 
the Girondists and the neutrals, decided 
that he should be formally tried, and 
defended by counsel 

80. When LoUis returned to the 
Temple, the cruel resolution of the Com- 
mune was communicated to him, that 
he was no longer to be permitted to see 
his fEunily. " My son, at least 1 " he 
exclaimed with the most heart-rending 

* " If we ahall meet again with more delight* 
Then draw my life in length ; let me sustain. 
In hopes of bis embrace, the worst of pain. 
Bat, if your hard decrees — which, 1 I 

dread — 
Have doomed to death his undeserving 

head; 
This, 1 this very moment let me die, 
WhUe hopes and fears in eqtial balance lie ; 
While, yet possessed of all his youthAil 

charms, 
I strain him dose within these aged arms— 
Befbre that fatal news my soul shall 

wound 1 '*—JRnHd, viii 
t On the same day, the municipality passed 
a deoee^ directing " that the two counsel of 



accent — ** am I neyer again to see my 
son f What needless cruelty to depriye 
me of that sweet infant ! " * At half- 
past eight, the hour when the dauphin 
usually went to bed, he earnestly en- 
treated that he might see him for a 
moment to giye him his blessing ; but 
eyen this fayour was refused by the re- 
lentless municipality. For some time 
after, he was in the deepest distress ; 
but he soon recoyered his composure- 
read for two hours a work on religion 
— and neyer again lost his serenity of 
mind. The Conyention, less barbarous 
Uian the magistrates, the day after, at 
the petition of the king, decreed that 
he might enjoy the society of his chil- 
dren, proyided they did not return to 
the queen during his triaL ** You need 
not giye yourself the trouble to pass 
such a decree," said the Jacobins, "for 
unless the municipality choose, they 
will not carry it into execution." The 
king, thinking the children more neces- 
sary to the que«i's comfort than his 
own, declined to take them from her, 
and submitted to the painful separation 
with a resignation which nothing could . 
oyeroome. 

81. On the following day the deputies 
of the Conyention announced to him, 
that he was to be permitted to choose 
his counsel He selected M. Tronchet 
and M. Targetf The first accepted, 
and faithfully dischaiged his duty; the 
latter had the baseness to decline, t 
The yenerable Malesherbes, whose offi- 
cial career had been distinguished by 
so many sage and useful reforms, now 
came forward, and yolunteered his 
seryices on behalf of his soyereign. 
In a letter addressed to the president 
of the Conyention, he said — " I haye 

Louis XVI. should be strictly searched, and 
that, after being stripped, they should, under 
the surveillance of the commissioners, be 
dressed in other garments, which they could 
not send out of the tower until after judg- 
ment had been pronoimced on the king."— > 
Bebtbakd de MoLLEViLLa, z. 276, 277. 

X Napoleon knew how to admire heroism, 
even when exerted in another cause : one of 
his first acts was to promot-e Tronchet, then 
an old man, to the important duty of aiding 
in the formation of the legal code, which has 
given such durable lustre to the name of its 
author ; and he was soon after appointed to 
the head of the Supreme Court of Cassation. 
—BouRBiEMNi; iy. 68; y. 128. 
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been twice honoured with a place in 
the councils of my master, when it was 
the object of ambition to all the world; 
I owe him the same service, when 
it imposes a duty which many con- 
sider dangerous." This generous offer 
drew tears from the eyes of many in 
the Convention : the Jacobins were 
silent; even reddess ambition, for a 
moment, felt the ascendant of heroic 
virtue. Louis was deeply affected at 
this proof of devotion on the part of his 
aged friend. When he entered the 
Temple, he clasped him in his arms, 
and exclaimed, with tears in his eyes — 
" Ah ! it is you, my friend 1 You see 
te what I am reduced by the excess of 
my affection for my people, and the 
self-denial which led me to remove the 
troops intended to protect the throne 
from the enterprises of the factious. 
You fear not to endanger your own life 
to save mine ; but it is in vain. They 
will bring me to the scaffold, I am weU 
aware; but that is of .no moment. Let 
us enter upon the defence as if I were 
sure to be successful : I will gain it in 
reality through your exertions, since 
my memory will descend unspotted to 
posterity." * 

82. Malesherbes and Tronchet after- 
wards called in the assistance of M. de 
S^ze, a celebrated pleader, who at first 
had espoused the popular side, but had 
withdrawn fr^m political life since the 
sombre days of the Revolution com- 
menced. He entered with great ear- 
nestness, and his wonted ability, upon 
his arduous duties. " I have often 
wished," said the king to Malesherbes, 
"that I had the means of recompensing 
the zeal of your colleagues : I have 
thought of leaving them a legacy ; but 
would it be respected by the Conven- 
tion ? Would it not endanger them ?" 
— " Sire," replied Malesherbes, " the 

* How identical is heroic virtue in all ages ! 
how well have the poets prefigured its most 
noble efibrts 1 — 
" Et serai du partd qu'afiBigera le sort 
Egale ik tons les deux jusques & la victoire, 
Je prendrai part auz mauz sans en prendre 

la gloire ; 
Et je garde au milieu de tant d'ftpres ri- 

gueurs, 
Hes larmes aux vaincuB, et ma haine aux 
vainqueurs." 
CoBNBiLLs, Let ffwxMf, Act L scene 1. 



legacy is already bequeathed: in choos- 
ing them for your defenders, your ma- 
jesty has immortalised their name&" 
His counsel were in continual astonish- 
ment at his serenity of mind. "Belietve 
me," said'he, " religion has more con- 
solation than philosophy." When the 
eloquent peroration of de S^ze was read 
to the king the evening before it was to 
be delivered to the Assembly, he re- 
quested that it might be struck out. 
" I have to request of you," said he, "to 
make a sacrifice, which I know will be 
paLoful; strike out of your pleading the 
too touching peroration. It is enough 
for me to appear before such judges, and 
demonstrate my complete innocence; 
but I will not condescend to move their 
feelings." The same day he composed 
his immortal testament ; the most per- 
fect commentary on the principles of 
Christianity that ever has come from 
the hand of a king.+ " I recommend 
to my son," said he, in that touching 
memorial, " if he ever has the misfor- 
tune to become king, to feel that his 
whole existence shoiild be devoted to 
the good of his people ; to buiy in ob- 
livion all hatred and resentment, espe- 
cially for my misfortunes ; to recollect 
that he cannot promote the happiness 
of his subjects but in reigning according 
to the laws; but, at the same time, that 
a king cannot carry into execution his 
good intentions without the requisite 
authority; that^ otherwise, being con- 
tinually thwarted in his operations, he 
rather injures than benefits. I panlon 
all those who have ii^ui*ed me in my 
misfortunes ; and I pray my son to re- 
collect only their sufferings. I declare 
before Qod, and on the eve of appearing 
at his tribunal, that I am totally inno- 
cent of the crimes laid to my charge." 
83. On the 26th December the king 
WAS conducted to the Convention. He 
was taken in the carriage of the mayor, 
with the same military force as before. 
He evinced,in passing through the city, 
as great coolness as on the former oc- 
casion ; spoke of Seneca, Livy, and the 
public hospitals; and addr^ed him- 
self in a delicate vein of pleasantry to 
one of the municipality, who sat in the 
carriage with his hat on. When waiV 
t See Appendix A. chap. viii. 
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ing in the antechamber, Malesherbes, in 
conversing with the king, made use of 
the words, " Sire, your Majesty." Treil- 
hard, a furious Jacobin, interrupted 
him, exclaiming — " What has rendei-ed 
you BO bold as to pronounce these words, 
which the Convention has proscribed ?" 
"Contempt of life," replied the intrepid 
old man. When they were admitted 
into the Assembly, Louis seated himself 
between his counsel, surveyed with a 
benignant eye the crowded benches of 
his adversaries, and was even observed 
sometimes to smile as he conversed with 
Malesherbes. In the speech which fol- 
lowed, de Sdze ably ai*gued the inviola- 
bility of the sovereign, and proved that, 
if it was destroyed, the weaker party in 
the Convention had no secuiity against 
the stronger : a prophetic truth, which 
the Girondists soon experienced at the 
hands of their implacable enemies. He 
examined the whole life of the king, 
and showed that, in every instance, he 
had been actuated by the sincerest love 
of his people. 

84. "On the lOth August^" he ob- 
served, "was the monarch under the 
necessity of submitting to an armed 
multitude ? Was he constrained by law 
to yield to force ? Was not the power 
which he held in the constitution a de- 
posit, for the preservation of which he 
was answerable to the nation ? If you 
yourselves were surrounded by a furi- 
ous and misguided rabble, which threat- 
ened, without respect for your sacred 
character, to tear you from this sanctu- 
ary, what could you do other than what 
he has done ? The magistrates them- 
selves authorised all that^he did, by hav- 
ing signed the order to repel force by 
force. Notwithstanding their sanction, 
the king was unwilling to make use of 
this audiority, and retired into the bo- 
som of the Assembly, to avoid the shed- 
ding of blood. The combat which fol- 
lowed was undertaken neither for kim 
nor by his orders ; he interfered only to 
put a stop to it, as is proved by the fact, 
that it was in consequence of an order 
signed by him that the Swiss abandoned 
the defence of the chateau, and surren- 
dered their lives. There is a crying in- 
justice, therefore, in reproaching him 

VOL. IL 



with the blood shed on the 10th Au- 
gust ; in truth, his conduct in that par- 
ticular is above reproach." His con- 
clusion was in these words : — " Louis 
mounted thethrone at the age of twenty; 
and even then he set the example of an 
irreproachable life ; he was governed by 
no weak or corrupted passion ; he was 
economical, just, and severe. He proved 
himself, from the beginning, the Mend 
of his country. The people desired the 
removal of a destructive tax; he re- 
moved it : they wished the abolition of 
servitude; he abolished it in his do- 
mains: they prayed for a reform in 
the ciiminal law ; he reformed it : they 
demanded that thousands of French- 
men, whom the rigour of our usages had 
excluded from political rights, should 
enjoy them ; he conceded them : they 
longed for liberty ; he gave it. He even 
anticipated their wishes ; and yet it is. 
the same people who now demand his 
punishment. I add no more : I pause 
before the tribunal of history : remem- 
ber that it will judge your decision, and 
that its decision will be the voice of 
ages." 

85. When the defence was concluded, 
the king rose and spoke as follows : — 
" You have heard my defence ; I will 
not recapitulate it : when addressing 
you, probably for the last time, I declare 
that my conscience has nothing to re- 
proach itself with, and that my defend- 
ers have said nothing but the truth. I 
have no fears for the public examina- 
tion of my conduct ; but my heart bleeds 
at the accusation brought against me, of 
having been the cause of the misfor- 
tunes of my people, and, most of all, of 
having shed their blood on the 10th of 
August. The multiplied proo& I have 
given, in every period of my reign, of 
my love for my people, and the manner 
in which I have conducted myself to- 
wards them^ might, I had hoped, have 
saved me frx)m so cruel an Imputation." 
Having said these worda, he withdrew 
with his defenders. He embraced de 
S^ze, and exclaimed in a transport of 
gratitude, ** This is true eloquence : I 
am now at ease : I shall have an ho- 
noured memory: the French will re- 
gret my death." 

o 
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86. A stormy discussion immediately 
arose in the Assembly. Lanjuinais had 
the boldness to demand a revocation of 
the decree by which the king had been 
brought to the bar of the Convention. 
"If you insist on being judges," he 
concluded, " cease to be accusers. My 
blood boils at the thought of seeing in 
the judgment-seat men who openly con- 
spired against the throne on the 10th of 
August, and who have in such ferocious 
terms anticipated the judgment without 
hearing the defence." The most violent 
agitation followed these words. " He 
accuses," exclaimed the Jacobins, " the 
10th August in the midst of the Con- 
vention, which owes its existence to 
that revolt! He wishes to save the 
tyrant; to-morrow he will deliver us 
up to his vengeance. To the Abbaye 
with the perjured deputy! Let the 
friends of the tyrant perish with him." 
The Girondists felt the force of this 
reply. They did not venture to call in 
question an event which had established 
the Republic, and could not be arraigned 
without consigning their power to the 
dust, themselves to the scaffold. Du- 
hesme exclaimed, from the benches of 
the Mountain : " I demand that he be 
instantly judged; all the forms have 
been gone through : it will be time 
enough to print his defence after his 
execution." A vehement debate, in- 
terrupted constantly with cries of fury, 
took place, which was at length ap- 
peased by a proposal of Couthon to 
discuss the proposition made of an ap- 
peal to the people. This discussion 
took place, and lasted twenty days. 

87. St Just was the most powerful 
declaimer against the sovereign. " Pos- 
terity," he said, "will bless your work : 
every generous heart throughout the 
world will respect your courage. What 
people has ever made such sacrifices for 
libeaiy? What people has been so often 
betrayed ? what so slow in vengeance ? 
Is it before the prince that we must 
justify our proceedings, and is that 
prince to be inviolable ? The system of 
the king was apparent gentleness and 
goodness : everywhere he identified 
himself with his country, and sought 
to fix on himself the affections which 
ahould be centred on her. He sapped 



the laws by the refinement of his con- 
duct — by the interest which imfortu- 
nate virtue inspires. Louis was truly 
a tyrant, and a perfidious and deceitful 
one. He convoked the States-General ; 
but it was only to humble the noblesse, 
and reign absolute through their divi- 
sions. On the 14th Jiily, and the 5th 
October, he had secretly provided the 
means of resistance ; but when the na- 
tional energy had shattered them in 
pieces, he made a virtue of necessity, 
and testified a hypocritical joy for the 
victory of the peopla Since that time, 
being no longer able to employ force, 
he has never ceased to strive to corrupt 
the friends of the people ; he employed 
the most perfidious dissimulation before 
the 10th August, and now assumes a 
feigned gentleness to disarm your re- 
sentment. He then filled the palace 
with soldiers and assassins, and came 
to the Assembly with peace and con- 
ciliation on his lips. It is in vain to 
talk of an appeal to the people; it 
would be an appeal only to anarchy. 
The Revolution does not in reality com- 
mence till the tyrant is no more. The 
French long loved the king who was 
preparing their slavery; he has since 
slain those who held him foremost in 
their affections. The people will no 
more revolt if the king is just, than the 
sea will rise if it is not agitated by the 
winds." 

88. Robespierre said: "There are 
sacred forms, unknown to the bar; 
there are indestructible principles^ su- 
perior to the common maxims, concen- 
trated by habit^ or confirmed by pre- 
judice. The true condemnation of a 
sovereign is to be found in the spon- 
taneous insurrection of a people driven 
to desperation by his oppression ; it is 
the most sure and the most equitable 
of aU judgments. Louis was con- 
demned long before the decree which 
called him to your bar. The last and 
greatest proof which freemen can give 
of their love to their country, is to 
sacrifice to it the first movements of 
returning sensibility. The humanity 
which trembles in presence of the ac- 
cused, the clemency which compounds 
with tyranny, is the worst kind of op- 
pression. What motive can there be 
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for delay ? The defence of the accused 
has terminated — ^why should we not 
give judgment f Do you doubt of his 
guilt ? If so, you doubt of the saci*ed 
right of insurrection : you throw an 
imputation on the whole Revolution : 
you transfer the accusation of the king 
into an indictment against the whole 
Fi-ench nation. It is a mere pretext to 
talk of an appeal to the peopla Have 
the people heard the evidence f Are 
they qualified to give judgment ? The 
people have enei^, they have courage; 
but they are oft^a the dupe of scoun- 
drels : ihej strike down tyrants ; but 
th^ often yield to hypocrites. The 
majority of the nation 1 — ^Why, virtue 
has ever been in a minority on the 
earth. But for that, woiild it have been 
peopled by tyrants and slaves ? Hamp- 
den and Sidney were in the minority, 
for they expired on the scafifold : Cato 
was in the minority, for he tore out his 
entrailB : Socrates was in the minority, 
for he swallowed poison. The motion 
to submit the question to an appeal to 
the people, is nothing but an effort to 
arrest the cause of justice, and, instead 
of the solemn judgment of the nation- 
al representatives, induce the distrac- 
tions and. horrors of a civil war." 

89. Yex^gniaud replied in a strain of 
impassioned eloquence. A profound 
silence prevailed when he arose; the 
members listened with breathless anx- 
iety to the first orator of France, plead- 
ing the cause of its first subject ** We 
are accused of provoking a civil war ; 
the accusation is false. But what do 
they desire, who incessantly preach up 
assassination against the partisans of 
tyranny, and apply that name to aU 
those who thwart their ambitious pro- 
jects ; who invoke poniards against the 
refMresentatives of me people ; who are 
never satisfied, unless the minority of 
the legislature rules the majority, and 
enforces its arguments by the aid of 
insurrections ? They are the real pro- 
moters of civil war, who thunder forth 
these principles in all the public places, 
and pervert the people, by stigmatising 
justice with the name of pusillanimity, 
humanity with that of conspiracy. Who 
has not heard in the streets the ex- 
clamations of the rabble, who ascribe 



every calamity to the influence of the 
sovereign ? If bread is dear, the cause 
is in the Temple ; if monev is scarce, 
if the armies are ill-paid, tne cause is 
in the Temple ; if we are daily obliged 
to witness misery in the streets, the 
cause is in the Temple. Who wUl as- 
sure me, that those men who are so 
ready in exciting such complaints, will 
not hereafter direct them against the 
Convention ? and those who assert that 
the tyranny of the legislature had suc- 
ceeded to that of the throne, and that 
a new 10th of August is necessary to 
extinguish it; that a defender is re- 
quired for the Republic, and that one 
chief alone can save it — ^who will assure 
me that these same men will not ex- 
claim, after the death of Louis, with 
still greater violence than before. If 
bread is dear, the cause is in the Con- 
vention; if money is scarce, if our 
armies are ill-provisioned, the cause is 
in the Convention ; if the machine of 
government is overcharged, the cause 
is in the Convention; if the calamities 
of war have been increased by the ac- 
cession of England and Spain to the 
league of our enemies, the cause is in 
the Convention, which provoked their 
hostility by the condemnation of Louis ? 
Who will assure me that^ among the 
aflsaitfrinfl of 2d September, there will 
not be found what you now call a de- 
fender, but who, in reality, will prove 
a dictator, yet reeking with the blood 
of his victims; and if so, to what un- 
heard-of calamities will Paris be sub- 
jected ? Who will inhabit a city ten- 
anted only by desolation and death ? 
And when the industrious citizens shall 
be reduced to beggary, who will then 
relieve their wants f who will succour 
their famishing children? I foresee the 
thrilling reply which will meet them : 
* Gk> to the quarries, and snatch from 
the earth the bleeding remains of the 
victims we have murdered. You have 
asked for blood in the days of your 
power: here are blood and corpses; 
we have no other food now to offfer you.' 
You shudder at the thought: oh 1 then 
unite your efforts with mine to avert 
so deplorable a catastrophe." 

90. At the conclusion of the debate, 
the Assembly unanimoutly pronounced 
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that Louis was guilty.* The appeal 
to the people waa rejected by a majority 
of 423 to 281. 

" Falsa ^ I'aGCusa ; ognun lo sa ; ma ognuno 
Per se taremantt, tacendo raflferma." f 

The question remained, what punish- 
ment should be inflicted on the accused? 
The vote lasted forty hours. During its 
continuance, Paris was in the last de- 
gree of agitation ; the club of the Jaco- 
bins re-echoed with cries for his death; 
the avenues of the Convention were 
choked with a furious multitude, men- 
acing alike his supporters and the neu- 
tral party. Deputations innumerable 
from the sections, from the national 
guard, from the municipality, from the 
citizens, succeeded each other at the 
bar of the Assembly. The sittings of 
the Jacobin Club were permanent ; 
night and day menacing speeches were 
poured forth in that awful den of guilt. 
Every effort that vehemence, faction, 
revenge, and terror combined could 
make, was incessantly put in practice 
to secure his oondemnatioa As the 
termination of the vote di*ew near, the 
tumult increased; a dense crowd in 
every direction surrounded the hall of 
the Convention; the most breathless 
anxiety pervaded the Assembly; and 
at length the President, Yei^gniaud, 
announced the resiiltin these words: 
*' Citizens, I announce the result of the 
vote: when justice has spoken, hu- 
manity should resume its place : there 
are 721 votes ; a majority of twenty-six 
have voted for death. In the name 
of the Convention, I declare that the 
punishment of Louis Capet is Death.":}: 
He was the first of the Girondists who 
was called on to vote : and it was well 

* Bight members were absent from bad 
health; thirtv-seven declared Louis guilty, 
but voted only for precautionary measures ; 
683 declared him guilty. Not one Frenchman 
deemed it safe to assert the truth, that the 
illustrious accused was entirely innocent. — 
Thiers; iii. 877. 

t "The accusation is &lse : all know it ; but 
all 

Trembling for themselves, by silence affirm 
it."— Altibei, FiUipo. 

t It is now generally admitted that this 
statement of the number was incorrect ; and 
that the real majority which condemned 
Louis to death was only^fw. 



known they would all follow his ex- 
ample. Indescribable, in consequence, 
was the sensation in the Assembly and 
capital when he voted for death. Every 
one felt that the baseness of this party 
had brought their sovereign to the 
scaffold. "Now, boast of your orators," 
whispered Danton to Brissot, when the 
vote was given : " sublime words, das- 
tardly deeds. What can you make of 
such men? speak no more of them; 
their party is gone." 

91. But for the defection of the Gir- 
ondists the king's life would have been 
saved. Forty-six of their party, be- 
sides Yei^gniaud, voted conditionally or 
unconditionally for his death. They 
were anxious to save the king ; but the 
democratic fury of the times rendered 
no mode of doing so practicable in their 
opinion but by the appeal to the people. 
Yergniaud spent the whole night after 
the fatal result in tears. Almost all of 
them subsequently perished on the scaf- 
fold they had prepared for their sove- 
reign. The Duke of Orleans, when 
called on to give his vote, walked with 
a faltering step, and a face paler than 
death itself, to tiie appointed place, and 
there read these words : " Exclusively 
governed by my duty, and .convinced 
that all those who have resisted the 
sovereignty of the people deserve death 
— ^my vote is for death." Important 
as the accession of the first prince of 
the blood was to the bloodthirsty fac- 
tion, his conduct in this instance was 
too obviously selfish and atrocious not 
to excite a general feeling of indigna- 
tion: the agitation of tiie Assembly 
became extreme: it seemed as if by 
this single vote the fate of the monarch 
was irrevocably sealed. 

92. When the counsel of the unfor- 
tunate monarch were called in to hear 
the sentence, their tears for some time 
choked their utterance. Malesherbes 
strove in vain to speak; de S^ze at 
length read a protest^ in which the 
king solemnly declared his innocence ; 
and Tronchet earnestly entreated the 
revocation of a decree passed by so 
slender a majority. ''The laws," it was 
said, "are passed by a simple majority." 
— " Yes," it was replied, "but the laws 
may be repealed; but who shall recall 
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human life ? " As a laat resource, the 
Girondists proposed a delay for a limited 
time ; but here, too, their lettal divisions 
gare the victory to their enemies, and 
sentence of death was pronounced by a 
mejority of 510 to 269. This decisive 
step produced the utmost emotion in 
Paris. All the members of the C6U 
Droit, all the avowed or secret royahsts, 
were in consternation ; the Jacobins 
could hardly believe that so great a 
victory had been gained, as the con- 
demnation of a king in the midst of a 
people over whom, a few years before, 
he was an absolute monarch. They 
redoubled their activity — ^put all their 
forces on foot — ^kept up an incessant 
agitation — ^thundered night and day at 
their infernal hall, and at the Corde- 
liers — and earnestly besought all their 
adherents to be vigilant for the next 
two days, and secure the fruits of so 
great a triumph. This audacity had 
the usual effect which force energeti- 
cally applied produces on the masses of 
men; it paralysed and put to silence 
the greater number, and excited the 
most profound indignation in a few 
resolute minds. 

93. Louis was fully prepared for his 
fate. During the calling of the vote, 
he asked M. de Malesherbes, "Have you 
not met, near the Temple, the White 
Lady?" — "What do you mean?" re- 
plied he. — "Do you not know," re- 
sumed the king with a smile, "that 
when a prince of our house is about to 
die, a female, dressed in white, is seen 
wandering round the palace ? My 
friends," added he to his defenders, 
" I am about to depart before you to 
the land of the just ; we shall there be 
i*eunited: and even tiiis world will bless 
your virtues." His only apprehension 
was for his family. — ** I have no hope, 
and wish for none : I shoiild be dis- 
tressed if there was a disturbance on 
my account ; it would cause new victims 
to perish. I shudder to think in what 
a situation I leave my children : it is 
by prayer alone that I can prepare my 
mind for my last interview with them. 
And my faithful servants who have not 
abandoned me, and have no means of 
subsistence but what I gave them ! 
And the poor people, they will be de- 



livered over to anarchy: crimes will 
succeed crimes; long dissensions will 
tear unhappy France ! my God ! 
was this the result to which I looked 
for all my sacrifices ? Was it for this 
that 1 strove on every occasion for the 
happiness of the French?" These were 
the only desponding expressions which 
escaped him during this period of his 
captivity. When M. de Malesherbes 
came to the prison to announce the re- 
sult of the vote, he found Louis alone, 
with his forehead resting on his hands, 
and absorbed in a deep reverie. With- 
out inquiring concerning his fate, or 
even looking at his friends, he said : 
" For two hours I have been revolving 
in my memory, whether, during my 
whole reign, I have voluntarily given 
any cause of complaint to my subjects; 
with perfect sincerity I can declare, 
when about to appear before the throne 
of God, that 1 deserve no reproach at 
their hands, and that I have never 
formed a wish but for their happiness." 
The old man encouraged a hope that 
the sentence might be I'evoked : he 
shook his head, and only entreated his 
friend not to leave him in his last mo- 
ments. But he was denied this con- 
solation by the cruelty of the mimici- 
pality : Malesherbes repeatedly applied 
at the gate, but never again obtained 
admittance. The king then desired 
Cl^ry to bring him the volume of 
Hume's history which contained the 
narrative of the death of Charles I. ; 
he read it sedulously for the few dajrs 
which intervened before his execution. 
During the five preceding months, he 
had perused two hundred and fifty 
volumes. 

94. At length, on the 20th January, 
Santerre appeared, with a deputation 
from the municipality, and read the 
sentence of death. The king received 
it with unshaken firmness, and demand- 
ed a respite of three days to prepare 
for heaven, to be allowed an interview 
with his family, and to obtain the con- 
solation of a confessor. The two last 
demands alone were conceded by the 
Convention, and the execution was 
fixed for the following morning at ten 
o'clock. He then resumed his tranquil 
air, and dined as usual The officers 
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who guarded him had removed the 
knives. ** Did they suppose me" said 
he, ** base enough to kill myself? I am 
innocent, and can die without appre- 
hension." The last interview with his 
family presented the most heart-rend- 
ing scena '' At half-past eight," says 
Cldry, "the door of his apartment 
opened, and the queen appeared, lead- 
ing by the hand the princess-royal and 
the Princess Elizabeth; they aU rushed 
into the arms of the king. A profound 
silence ensued for some minutes, broken 
only by the sobs of the afflicted family. 
The king sat down, the queen on his 
left) the princess-royal on his right, 
Madame Elizabeth in fronts and the 
young dauphinbetween his knees. This 
terrible scene lasted nearly two hours : 
the tears and lamentations of the royal 
family, frequently interrupting the 
words of the king, sufficientiy evinced 
that he had himself communicated the 
intelligence of his condemnation. At 
leng^, at a quarter past ten, Louis rose; 
the royal parents gave each of them their 
blessing to the dauphin, while the prin- 
cess stSl held the king embraced round 
the waist. As he approached the door, 
they uttered the most piercing shrieks. 
* I assure you, I will see you again in 
the morning,' said he, 'at eight o'clock.' 
' Why not at seven ? ' exclaimed they 
all at once. ' Well, then, at seven,' an- 
swered the king. 'Adieu, adieu I ' — ^he 
pronounced these words with so mourn- 
ful an accent that the lamentations re- 
doubled, and the princess-royal fainted 
at his feet. At length, ^fishing to put 
an end to so trying a scene, tiie long 
embraced them all in the tenderest 
manner, and tore himself from their 



95. The remainder of the evening 
was spent with the confessor, the Abb^ 
Edgeworth, who, with heroic davotion, 
discharged the perilous duty of attend- 
. ing the last moments of his sovereign. 
He was brought to the Temple in the 
carriage of M. Garat, who, in that pri- 
vacy, disclosed to the minister of re- 
ligion his secret admiration for the 
illustrious accused. " GreatGod 1 " said 
he, ''with what a mission am I chaiged ! 
What a man is the king ! what resig- 
nation! what courage 1 No; unassisted 



nature could not give such strength; 
there is something superhuman in it." 
Nothing further was said till they ar- 
rived at the gate of the Temple ; their 
hearts were too fiill for utterance. The 
king shed tears when the confessor en- 
tered. " Pardon," said he, " a moment 
of weakness ; I have lived so long sur- 
rounded by my enemies, that habit has 
hardened my heart I thought I could 
never weep again ; but the sight of a 
faithfid friend revives the sensibility, 
which I thought had been for ever ex- 
tinguished. All ! why should I love so, 
and be so beloved ? What a heart-rend- 
ing interview I have had ; but let us 
forget all but the great object of salva- 
tion : on that let us concentrate all our 
thoughts 1 " Q^ry then brought in sup- 
per ; the king hesitated a moment^ but 
on reflection sat down for five minutes, 
and eat with composure. At twelve 
he went to bed, and slept peaceably till 
five. He then gave his last instructions 
to Cl^ry, and put into his hands the 
only property which he had still at his 
disposal, a ring, a seal, and a lock of 
hair. " Give tiiis ring to the queen," 
said he, " and tell her with what regret 
I leave her; give her also the locket 
containing the hair of my children; 
give this seal to the dauphin ; and tell 
them all what I suffer at dying with- 
out receiving their last embraces ; but 
I wish to spare them the pain of so 
cruel a separation." He asked for 
scissors to cut off his hair with his own 
hands, to avoid that humiliating opera- 
tion being performed by the hands of 
the executioners; but the officers re- 
fused his request. He then received 
the sacrament from his confessor, at a 
Utile altar prepared by Cl^ry, in his 
chamber, and heard the last service for 
the dying at the time when the rolling 
of the drums, and the agitation in the 
streets, announced the preparations for 
his execution. 

96. At nine o'clock, Santerre present- 
ed himself in the Temple. " Tou come 
to seek me," said the lung ; " allow me 
a minute." He went into his closet, 
and immediately came out with his last 
Testament in his hand. " I pray you," 
said he, "to give this packet to the 
queen, my wife." " That is no oonoem 
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of mine/' replied the woiihy repreaen- 
tatiye of the municipality ; " I am here 
only to conduct you to the scaffold." 
The king then oAed another member 
of the commune to take chai^ of the 
document, and said to Santerre, '' Let 
us set off." The municipality next day 
published the Testament, "as a proof of 
the fanatidsm and crimes of the king :" 
without intendingity they thereby raised 
the noblest monument to his memory.* 
In passing through the court of the 
Temple, Louis cast a last look to the 
tower which contained all that was dear 
to him in the world ; and immediately 
summoning up his courage, seated him- 
self calmly in the carriage beside his 
confessor, with two gendarmes on the 
oppofdte side. During the passage to 
the place of execution, which occupied 
two hours, he never ceased reciting the 
Psalms which were pointed out by the 
Tenerablepriest. Even the soldiers were 
astonished at his composure. An at- 
tempt at rescue, made by a few gallant 
royalistB near the Port St Martin, failed 
from the magnitude of the militaxy 
force, and the want of general support 
The streets were filled with an immense 
crowd, who beheld in silent dismay the 
mournful procession : a laige body of 
troopssurroundedthecarriage; adouble 
file of soldiers and national guards, and 
a formidable array of cannon, rendered 
hopeless any attempt at rescue. 

97. When the procession arrived at 
the place of execution, between the 
gardens of the Tuileries and the Champs 
Elys^es, near the centre of the Place 
Louis XV., the carriage stopped, and 
he whispered to M. Edgeworth, '' This 
is the place, is it not ? " The Place was 
lined with cannon, and an innumerable 
multitude of heads extended as far as 
the eye could reach. He then descend- 
ed fi^m the carriage, and undressed 
himself without the aid of the execu- 
tioners, but testified momentary indig- 
nation when they began to bind lus 
hands. "NoT'saidhe, "IwiUnever 
submit to that ! Do what you are or- 
dered ; but do not think of that" The 
executioners called for aid, and the 
king looked to the Abb^ Edgeworth, 
who exclaimed, with almost inspired 
• See Note A. Appendir. chap vm. 



felicity — "Submit to that outrage as 
the last resemblance to the Saviour, 
who is about to recompense your suf- 
ferings !" " Nothing," said the king, 
** but such an example would make me 
submit to such an s^&ont. Now, do as 
you please, I will drink the cup to the 
dregs I" At these words he resigned 
himself, and walked to the foot of the 
scaffold. He there received the sub- 
lime benediction from his confessor — 
" Son of St Louis, ascend to heaven I " 
No sooner had he mounted, than, ad- 
vancing with a firm step to the front of 
the scfUffold,t with one look he imposed 
silence on twenty drummers, placed 
there to prevent his being heaid, and 
said with a loud voice, " I d^e inno- 
cent of all the crimes laid to my charge ; 
I pardon the authors of my death, and 
pray Gk>d that my blood may never fall 
upon France. And you, unhappy peo- 
ple " ^At these words Beaufran(^et, 

Count of Ozat, a natund son of Louis 
XY., the chief of the staff, by ordera 
of Santerre, commanded the drums to 
beat ; the executioners seized the king, 
and the descending axe terminated his 
existence. One of the assistants seized 
the head, and wasred it in the air ; the 
blood fell on the confessor, who was 
Btill,on his knees beside thelifeless body 
of his sovereign. 

98. The body of Lotus was, immedi- 
ately after the execution, removed into 
the ancient cemetery of the Madeleine, 
at the end of the Boulevaixl Italienne, 
where it was placed in a grave of six 
feet square, with its back against the 
wall of the Rue d'Anjou. Laige quan- 
tities of quicklime were immediately 

t " Sou vent avant le coup qui doit nous ao- 

cabler, 
La nuit qui Tenveloppe a de quo! nous 

troubler, 
L'obBCur preasentiment d'une injuste dis- 

grftce 
Combat avec efifVoi sa oonfVise menaoe ; 
Mais quand ce coup toitib^ vient d'dpuiser 

leflort 
Jusqu'^ n'en iwuvoir craindre un plus bar- 
bare eflfort, 
Ce trouble se dissipe, et cette ftme inno- 

cente. 
Qui brave impuntaaent la fortune imimis- 

sante, 
Regarde aveo d^dain ce qu'elle a combattu, 
Et ae rend tout enti^re Ik toute sa vertu." 
CoimRii.z.1^ (Bd^ Act v. scene 9. 
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thrown into the grave, which occasioned 
BO rapid a decomposition, that when his 
remains were sought after in 1815, with 
a Yiew to their being conveyed to the 
royal mausoleum in St Denis, it was 
with great difGiciilty that any part could 
be recovered. Near the place where he 
was interred. Napoleon conmiencedthe 
splendid Temple of Glory, after the 
battle of Jena, professedly as a memo- 
rial of the Grand Army, but with the 
secret design of converting it into a 
monument to the victims of the Revo- 
lution, which he did not intend to re- 
veal for many years, and till monarohi- 
cal feelings were to a certain degree re- 
stored. The exact spot was afterwards 
marked by a littie temple of elegant 
proportions, which still attests the hum- 
ble grave. In this, as in so many other 
great designs, he was interrupted by 
the calamities which occasioned his fall, 
and the superb edifice was completed 
by the Bourbons, and now forms the 
church of the Madeleine, the most beau- 
tiful of the many beautiful structures 
in Paris. The king sufifered almost in 
the centre of the Place Louis XY., but 
rather nearer the buildings on the nor- 
thern side, on the same ground where 
the queen, the Princess Elizabeth, and 
so many other of the noble victims of 
the Revolution perished ; where Robes- 
pierre and Danton, and nearly all who 
had been instrumental in his destruc- 
tion, were afterwards executed; and 
where the Emperor Alexander and the 
allied sovereigns took their station, 
when their victorious armies entered 
Paris on the 81st March 1814. The 
greatest of revolutionary crimes was 
perpetrated, the greatest of revolution- 
ary punishments was consummated, on 
the same spot. The history of modem 
Europe has not a scene fraught with 
equally interesting recollections to ex- 
hibit. It is now marked by the colos- 
sal obelisk of blood-red granite, which 
was brought from Thebes, in Upper 
Egypt^ in 1833, by the French govern- 
ment. The monument, which witnessed 
the march of Cambyses, and survived the 
conquests of Alexander and Csesar, is des> 
tined to mark, to the latest generation, 
the scene of the martyrdom of Louis, 
and of the final triumph of his avengers. 



99. The character of this monarch 
cannot be better given than in the words 
of the ablest of the republican writers 
of France. — " Louis inherited a revolu- 
tion from his ancestors : his qualities 
were better fitted than those of any of 
his predecessors to have prevented or 
terminated it ; for he was capable of 
effecting reform before it broke out^ and 
of discharging the duties of a constitu- 
tional throne imder its influence. He 
was perhaps the only monarch who was 
subject to no passion, not even that of 
power, and who united the two qualities 
most essential to a good king, — fear of 
God, and love of his people. He perished 
the victim of passions which he had had 
no share in exciting ; of those of his sup- 
porters, to which he was a stranger ; of 
the multitude, which he had done no- 
thing to awaken. Few kings have left 
so venerated a memory. Histoiy will 
inscribe as his epitaph, that, with a littie 
more force of mind, he woiild have been 
a perfect sovereign." The great and 
touching qualities, however, exhibited 
by this unhappy monai*ch in his later 
days, his unexampled sufferings and 
tragic fate, must not throw into obli- 
vion the ruinous consequences of the 
indecision and weakness of his conduct 
on the throne ; or make us foi^get that 
the calamities, the bloodshed, and irre- 
trievable changes in society produced 
by the Revolution, sprang from his ami- 
able but unhappy and unconquerable 
aversion to resolute measures. The 
man in existence who knew France and 
the Revolution best, has left a decided 
opinion on the subject. " Had Louis 
XVI.," said Napoleon, "resisted man- 
fully ; had he evinced the courage, the 
activity, the resolution of Charles L of 
England, he would have triumphed" 
The emigration of the nobility, indeed, 
deprived him of the principal stay of 
the throne ; but it was the known irre- 
solution of his character which was one 
main cause of that defection, by ren- 
dering the whole dass of proprietors 
desperate, when such a chief was at the 
head of affairs ; and the prolonged strug- 
gle in Lyons and La Vendue, proved 
what elements of resistance remained 
in the nation, even after they had with* 
drawn. 
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100. Among those who votedfor death 
there were many, such as the Duke of 
Orleans, influenced by base or selfish 
motiyes ; but the Girondists as a body 
did so, and afterwards struggled for an 
appeal to the people, in the hope of 
saving bis life. In adopting this timid 
course, they erred as much in states- 
manlike wisdom as in moral Tirtue. 
Their conduct, is thus stigmatised by 
one of the greatest masters of political 
ability whom modem Europe has pro- 
duced. — " TheGirondists and Jacobins,'* 
says Napoleon, ** united in condemning 
the king to death ; and yet the majority 
of the former had voted for the appeal 
to the people, which was intended to 
save him. This forms the inexplicable 
part of their conduct. Had they wished 
to preserve his Ufe, they had the power 
to have done so : nothing more was ne- 
cessary but to have adjourned the sen- 
tence, or condemned him to exile or 
transportation; but to condemn him 
to death, and, at the same time, endea- 
vour to make his fate depend on a popu- 
lar vote, was the height of imprudence 
and absurdity : it was, after having de- 
stroyed the monarchy, to endeavour to 
tear France in pieces by a civil war. 
It was this false combination which 
ruined them. Vergniaud, their main 
pillar, was the very man who pro- 
noimoed, as president, the sentence of 
death on Louis ; and he did this at the 
moment when the predominance of 
their party was such in the Assembly 
that it required several months of la- 
bour, and more than one popular insur- 
rection, to overturn it. That party 
would have ruled the Convention, de- 
stroyed the Mountain, and governed 
France, if they had at once pursued a 
manly, straightforward course. It was 
the refinements of metaphysicians which 
occasioned their faU." It is remarkable 
that Kapoleon, in this instance, not- 
withstanding his great penetration, did 
not perceive the real motive which in- 
fluenced the Girondists in adopting this 
course. It was terror and selfishness. 
By voting for the appeal to the people, 
they took a popular line, and if they had 
saved him, would have compromised 
others ; in voting directly to preserve 
bis life, they would have taken an un- 



popular one, and compromised them- 
selves. 

101. But there were others, doubt- 
less, of a different character — ^many 
great and good men, who mournfully 
mclined to the severer course, from an 
opinion of its absolute necessity to an- 
nihilate a dangerous enemy, and esta- 
blish a republic still unsettled. Among 
these must be reckoned Camot, who, 
when called upon for his opinion, gave 
it in these words — " Death 1 and never 
did word weigh so heavily on my heart" 
But the fate of Louis affoids a signal 
proof that what is unjust never is ex- 
pedient^ and that its idtimate tendency 
is to injure the cause for which it was 
committed. The first effect may fre- 
quently answer the expectations of its 
perpetrators ; the last invariably disap- 
points them. For a few years the death 
of the king, by implicating so large a 
body of men in the support of the re- 
public, was favourable to democracy : 
it ultimately led to the restoration of 
the monarchy. With what eagerness 
do the royalist historians now recount 
the scenes in the Temple ! what would 
the republican writers give to be able 
to tear the record of them from the 
French annals ! It must always be re- 
membered that the actions of public 
men will be subjects of thought at a 
future period — ^when interest is stifled, 
and passion is silent — ^when fear has 
ceased to agitate, and discord is at rest; 
but when conscience has resumed its 
sway over the human heart. Nothing 
but what is just, therefore, can finally 
be expedient, because nothing else can 
secure the permanent concurrence of 
mankind. 

102. But most of all, the unanimous 
vote of the Convention upon the guilt 
of Louis is the fit subject of meditation. 
That among seven hxmdred men great . 
difference of opinion must have esniBted 
on the subject is quite certain, and is 
abundantly proved by the division which 
followed, and the narrow majority by 
which his death was ultimately voted. 
Yet even the friends of Louis were com- 
pelled to commence their efforts for his 
salvation by voting him guilty. The 
real grounds of his vindication, those 
on which the opinion of posterity will 
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be founded, were by common consent 
abandoned. Upon a point on which 
hiBtory has imanimously decided one 
way, ttie Convention unanimously de- 
cided another. This result could hardly 
have taken place in an ordinary court 
of justice, composed of a few individuals 
whose situation was permanent, whose 
responsibility was fixed, whose duties 
were restricted to the consideration of 
evidence. It was the combination of 
political considerations which proved 
fatal to Louis : terror at a relapse into 
the ancient bondage to the throne; 
fears for the just punishment of their 
innumerable crimes ; dread of the re- 
volutionary axe, already suspended over 
the country. Such is the general effect 
of blending the legislative and the ju- 
dicial functions ; of intrusting the Ufe 
of a man to a popular assembly, in which 
numbers diniinish the sense of respon- 
sibility, without increasing the power 
of thought; and the contagion of a mul- 
titude adds to the force of passion, with- 
out HiminiHTiing the influence of fear. 

103. But this is not alL This extra- 
ordinary vote is a signal proof of the 
effects of democratic institutions, and 
of the utter impossibility of free dis- 
cussion existing, or public justice being 
done, in a country in whidi the whole 
weight is thrown into the popular scale. 
It is well known that in America the 
press, when united, is omnipotent, and 
can, at any time, drive the most inno- 
cent person into exile; and that the 
judgments of the courts of law, though 
unexceptionable between man and man, 
are often notoriously unjust on any po- 
pular question, from the absence of any 
counterpoise to the power of the people. 
The same truth waa experienced, in the 
most cruel manner, on the trial of Louis. 
That those who were inclined to save 
him in the Convention were men of the 
greatest talents, is evident from their 
speeches ; that they were possessed Of 
the noblest courage, waa afterwards 
proved by their death& Yet these in- 
trepid men were obliged, for his sake, 
to commence the struggle by voting him 
guilty. To have done otherwise, would 
have been to have delivered him unsup- 
ported into the hands of his enemies — 
to have totally destroyed their influence 



with the people — ^to have ruined them- 
selves, without saving him. So true is 
it, that the extreme of democracy is as 
fatal to freedom as unmitigated des- 
potism ; that truth is as seldom heard 
in the assemblies of the multitude as in 
the halls of princes ; and that, without 
a due equipoise between the conflicting 
ranks of society, the balance may be 
cast as far the one way as the other, 
and the axe of the populace become as 
subversive of justice as the bowstring 
of the sultan. 

104. But truth is great^ and will pre- 
vail The reign of injustice is not eter- 
nal ; no special interposition of Provi- 
dence is required to arrest it; no aveng- 
ing angel need descend to terminate its 
wrathful course. It destroys itself by 
its own violence : the counteracting 
force aidses from its own iniquity; the 
avenging angel is found in the human 
heart In vain the malice of his ene- 
mies subjected Louis to every indig- 
nity ; in vain the executioners bound 
his arms, and the revolutionaiy drums 
stifled his voice; in vain the edge of 
the guillotine destroyed his body, and 
his remains were consigned to unhal- 
lowed ground. His spirit hastriumphed 
over the wickedness of his oppressors. 
From his death has begun a reaction in 
favour of order and religion throughout 
the globe. His sufferings have done 
more for the cause of monarchy than 
all the vices of his predecessors had un- 
done. The corruptions had become 
such, that they could be expiated, as 
has been finely said, only "by the blood 
of the just ascending to heaven by the 
steps of the scaffold.^'* 

105. It is by the last emotions that 
the great impression on mankind is 
made. In this view it was eminently 
favourable to the interests of society 
that the crisis of the French monarchy 
arrived in the reign of Louia. It fell 
not during the days of its splendour 
or its wickedness — under the haughti- 
ness of Louis XIY., or the infamy of 
Du Barn. It perished in the person of 
a spotless monarch, who, most of all his 
subjects, loved the people ; whose life 
had literally been spent in doing good ; 

* Db T0CQUKVTI.MC. HistMn de LonftU XV . 
W. .533. 
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whose failings, equally with his yirtues, 
should have protected him from popu- 
lar violence. Had he possessed more 
daring, he would have been less unfor- 
tunate ; had he strenuously supported 
the cause of royalty, he would not have 
suffered from the f^ry of the populace ; 
had he been more prodigal of the blood 
of others, he would in all probability 
have saved his own. But such warlike 
ur ambitious qualities could not with 
certainty have been relied upon to ar- 
rest the Revolution ; they would have 
postponed it to another reign, but it 
mighty under the rule of an equally ir- 
resolute prince, have then come under 
darker auspices, when the cessation of 
tyranny had not extinguished the real 
cause of popular complaint, and the 
virtues of the monarch had not made 
unpardonable the fury of the people. 
The catastrophe occmTed when all the 
generous feelings of our nature were 
awakened on the suffering side, to a 
sovereign who had done more for the 
cause of freedom than all the ancestors 
of his race; whose forbearance had been 
rewarded by encroachment ; his meek- 
DQ8S by licentiousness ; his aversion to 
violence by the thirst for human blood. 
A monarch of a more energetic char- 
acter might have done more to post- 



pone the Revolution ; none could have 
done so much to prevent its recurrence. 
106. Nor has the martyrdom of Louis 
been lost to the immediate interests of 
the cause for which he suffered. His 
resignation in adversity, charity in suf- 
fering, heroism in death, will never be 
forgotten. The terrors of the republi- 
can reign, the glories of the imperial 
throne, have passed away; but the 
spotless termination of the monarchy 
has left an impression on mankind 
which will never be effaced. In the 
darkest night of the moral world a 
flame has appeared iu the tower of the 
Temple, at first feeble and struggling 
for existence, but which now biuns 
with a steady ray, and has thrown a 
sainted light over Uie £bJ1 of the French 
monarchy. The days, indeed, of super- 
stition are past : multitudes of pilgrims 
will not throng to his tomb, and stone 
will not be worn by the knees of his 
worshippers ; but the days of admiiu- 
tion for departed excellence will never 
be past. To his historic shrine will 
come the virtuous and the pious through 
every succeeding iage : his fate will be 
commiserated, his memory revered, his 
murderers execrated, so long as jus- 
tice and mercy shall prevail upon the 
earth. 



CHAPTER IX. 



STATE OF EUROPE FBIOB TO THE WAR, AND CAUSES WHICH LED TO IT. 



1. "A Revolution in France," says 
Kapoleon, "is always, sooner or later, 
followed by a Revolution in Europe." 
Placed in the centre of modem civili- 
sation, this great country has, in every 
age, communicated the impulse of its 
own changes to the adjoining states. 
It was not to be expected that so im- 
portant an event as the French Revo- 
lution, rousing as it did the passions of 
one, and exciting the apprehensions of 
another portion of mankind, all the 



world over, should long remain an ob- 
ject of passive observation to the ad- 
joining states. It addressed itself to 
the hopes and prejudices of the great 
body of the people in every country, 
and, exciting their ill-smothered in- 
dignation against their superiors, su- 
peradded to the sense of real injuries 
the more powerful stimulus of revolu- 
tionary ambition. A ferment^ accord- 
ingly, immediately began to spread 
through the neighbouring kingdoms: 
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extravagant hopes were fonned, chime- 
rical anticipations indulged; and the 
labouring classes, inflated by the rapid 
elevation of their brethren in France, 
deemed the time approaching when the 
distinctions of society were to cease, and 
the miseries of poverty to expire, amidst 
the universal dominion of the peopl& 
The rise of this terrible spu-it, destined 
to convulse the globe, excited the ut- 
most alarm in all the European mon- 
archies. From it sprang ike bloody 
wars of the French Revolution, imder- 
taken to crush the evil, but which at 
first tended only to extend its devasta- 
tion by ingrafting on the energy of de- 
mocratic ambition the power of mili- 
tary conquest. With item began a 
new series of strifes ; they terminated 
the contests of kings among each other, 
and commenced that of one social prin- 
ciple against another. Wars, thence- 
forward, became the result of conflict- 
ing opinions rather than of contending 
interests, and the jealousies of sove- 
reigns amongst each other were forgot- 
ten in the vehement animosities of their 
subj ects. They assumed a less intei*ested 
but more terrible character ; the pas- 
sions which were roused brought whole 
nations into the field, and the strife 
which ensued involved everything 
which was most dear to all classes of 
society. 

Great Britain, Austria, Russia, and 
Prussia were the most powerful mon- 
archies, apart from France, that then 
existed in Europe ; and some accoimt 

* Great Britain and Ireland contain 

France, 

Austrian Empire, 
Russia in Europe, 
— Maltb-Brun, vi 688; v. 726; iii. 197-198; 



of them is indispensable before enter- 
ing on the events which led to the war. 

2. If we consider the geographical ex- 
tent and physical resources of Qreat 
Britain, nothing in the whole annals of 
mankind appears more extraordinary 
than the vast and durable impression 
that country has made in human af- 
fairs. Including Ireland, the British 
islands comprise only 91,000 geographi- 
cal or 122,000 square En^dsh miles. 
This extent is little more than half of 
the area of France, not more than a 
third of that of Austria, and scaroe a 
thirteenth of that of Russia in Europe 
alone.* A large part of this diminutive 
territory is sterile and unproductive. 
In Scotland alone, the mountain wastes, 
part of which are improvable, extend 
over fourteen millions of acres, being 
nearly four-fifths of that whole country. 
The wastes in Great Britain and Ireland 
cover no less than 30,871,000 acres, be- 
ing about three-sevenths of the entire 
territory, which contains 77,000,000 
acres. Of the part which is under cul- 
tivation, not 20,000,000 acres in both 
islands are under the plough, the mea- 
dows and pasturage which cover so vast 
an extent of England being above 
27,000,000. Thus the arable land which 
furnishes the staple of subsistence to 
the population of the British islands, 
which is now just 27,000,000 souls, is 
imder 20,000,000 acres, or three-fourtha 
of an acre to each.t This is after taking 
into view the -grain that is absorbed in 
Sq. Geog. Miles. 

91,000 

156,000 

271,208 

1,200,000 

iv. 257. 



t The following table exhibits the several proportions of arable land, meadovir, and waste, 
in the United Kingdom at this time (1843) :— 



Enffland, acres, 

Scotliid, .*.' 
Ireland, 
Lesser islands^ 


Arable and 
Garden. 


Pasture and 
Meadow. 


Waste Cul- 
tivable. 


Waste Un- 
improvable. 


TotaL 


10,252,800 

890,670 

2,403,960 

6,389,040 

109,630 


15,379,2CO 
2,226,430 
2,771,050 
6,736,240 
274,000 


8,434.000 

530,000 

5,950,000 

4,900,000 

166,000 


8,256,400 
1,105,000 
8.523,930 
2,416,664 
669,469 


32,832,400 
4,752,000 
lft.738,930 
19,441,944 
1,119,009 


19,135,990 


27,386,920 


14,980,000 


15,871,463 I 77,394,433 



— Fobtbb's Progreu of the liation, i. p. 177. 
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maintaining horses and cattle ; — an as- 
tonishing fact, when the lai^ge propor- 
tion of the produce of arable land which 
is consumed in brewing and distillation 
is taken into consideration. 

3. The aspect of nature is very vari- 
ous in the different parts of the British 
islands. In the south of England, and 
in the level parts of Ireland, the earth 
is fertile, the climate temperate. Vege- 
tation, unaided, springs up in rich lux- 
uriance, and huge trees, tiie sure mark 
of a prolific soil, adorn and give variety 
to the landscape. A range of moun- 
tains, almost uninterrupted by plains, 
nms along the whole western parts of 
Great Britain, and forms successively 
the western and southern Highlands of 
Scotland, the mountains of Cumberland 
and Wales, and the high grounds of 
Devonshira Another ridge of inferior 
height, and often rather a series of ele- 
vated plateaus than a range of hills, runs 
parallel to the former, and, with few 
interruptions, intersecto from north to 
south the whole of the island. It forms 
successively the green hills and grassy 
dells of southern Scotland, the dark and 
shapeless swells of Stanmore and Ingle- 
borough, and the romantic slopes of 
Derbyshire. But this ridge does not 
extend to the south of the Thames ; ite 
vast moors and dark heaths are confined 
to the northern parte of the island ; to 
the south of that river the hills are 
gentle, fertility general, and the wide 
expanse of arable land spreads out into 
level plains, rivallingthoseof Lombardy 
and Flanders in extent and fertility. 

1 The chief rivers of Great Britain, 
accordingly, from this inclination of the 
ground, flow from the high grounds in 
the centre of the island to tiie sea on 
either side. Of these the principal are 
the Thames, which, after stealing past 
the spires and domes of Oxford, flows 
through green meadows to that mighty 
capitd, the modem Babylon, where 
nearly all the commerce of the world 
has found ite emporium ; the Severn, 
which winds through beauteous vales 
and flowering orchards, to the great 
mercaotile outlet of Bristol ; the Mer- 
sey, which beholds at ite estuary the 
whol« conmierce of England and Ame- 
rica accumulated in a single harbour ; 
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the Tyne and the Humber, which, me- 
andering to the eastward through the 
rich plains of Yorkshire and Durham, 
float in their bosoms, where they join 
the sea, the vast coasting navy of Eng- 
land. — Nor are the rivers of Scotland 
less noted by the effbrte of industry and 
the magic of song. The Clyd^, after 
descending over cataracte inferior only 
to that of Schaff'hausen in sublimity, 
flows through luxuriant beauty to the 
vast commercial city of Glasgow, and 
issues to the sea beneath l£e noble 
mountains of An*an ; the Forth, sepa- 
rating, as it were, the island into two 
parte, opens into the beautiful estuary 
that bears ite name, and gives life to 
the matehless landscape of Edinburgh; 
the Tay, long fed by mountain torrente, 
and winding through Highland glens, 
at length issues into the plains by the 
magnBcent gorge of Dunkeld, and 
washes successively the rich flelds of 
Perthshire, and the rising harbour of 
Dundee ; the Dee, flowing in a seques- 
tered valley, between loffy moimtains, 
meanders far amidst pine foreste, till it 
joins the sea beside the crowded har- 
bour and indefatigable industry of Aber- 
deen ; and the Tweed, albeit never losing 
ite pastoral character, nor mingling with 
the busy scenes of men, has yet acquired 
deathless renown, for it first inspired 
the genius, and now flows past the gi-ave 
of Scott 

5. The soil and climate of Scotland, 
even where it is susceptible of cultiva- 
tion, is incomparably less favoured by 
nature than that of the southern parte 
of the island. The level portions of the 
country are few and naiTOW, generally 
spreading little more than a few miles 
on either side of the numerous streams 
and rivers which descend from ite hiUs 
and elevated moors. The intermediate 
districte, covered with heath or rushes, 
variously elevated from three to fifteen 
hundred feet above the sea, are in great 
part incapable of profiteble cultivation ; 
and even after the efibrte of husbandry 
have been applied to them, constant in- 
dustry and no smaU expenditure of capi- 
tal are required to prevent them from 
being overrun by their original vegete- 
Uon, and becoming again the abode of 
the moorfowl and the plover. In the 
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Highlands, which cover four-fifths of 
the region beyond the Forth, nature 
has stamped a character upon the coun- 
try which must remain for ever the 
same. Ail the efforts of man there ap- 
pear as nothing amidst the gloomy im- 
mensity of the mountains, or the dark 
shades of the forests ; and the eloquent 
description by Gibbon of Caledonia in 
the days of the Romans, is there still 
applicable, at least to inanimate objects 
— " The masters of the fairest and the 
most wealthy portion of the globe turned 
with contempt from gloomy hiUs as- 
sailed by the winter tempest, from lakes 
concealed in a blue mist, and from cold 
and lonely heaths, over which the deer 
of the forest were chased by a troop of 
naked barbarians." 

6. Ireland, if the natural capabilities 
of the country are alone considered, ap- 
pears to have been more bountifully 
dealt with by nature than any part of 
equal extent in Great Britain. Without 
the vast mountain ranges of Scotland, 
without the sharp gravelly downs which 
it is so difficult to bring to fertility in 
England, it has a soil generally level and 
rich, and a temperature equally removed 
from the scorching heats of tropical, or 
the cold storms of northern climates. 
Such is the mildness of the air in the 
southern parts of the island, where it 
projects into the Atlantic waves, that 
snowseldom lies more than a single day ; 
and the rocks of Eillamey and Bantry 
Bay are covered with a luxuriant fiinge 
of arbutus, on which its brilliant scarlet 
berry is often to be seen — a proof of the 
softness of winter which is not again to 
be met with till the traveller, after tra- 
versing the Pontine marahes, reaches 
the foot of the rocks of Terracina. Owing 
to the maritime characterof the climate, 
the warmth of summer is not propor- 
tionate to the mildness of winter, and 
frequent rains attest the agency of the 
clouds which have become charged with 
humidity in their passage over the At- 
lantic. But this humidity is itself a 
prolific source of riches ; it promotes a 
rapid and almost ceaseless vegetation, 
which appears in the vast produce of 
the pajstures, and the extraordinary ra- 
pidity with which trees and evergreens 
spring up in every sheltered situation. 



7. It is perhaps the most extraordi- 
nary proof that ever occurred of the 
superior influence of mental qualities 
over physical circumstances, in the pro- 
duction of human felicity, that this fer- 
tile and beautiful island has always been 
incomparably the worst -conditioned 
part of the British dominions; and that 
Scotland, which has been blessed rather 
than cursed with a rigorous climate and 
sterile soil, is by universal consent ad- 
mitted to be the best. From the in- 
vestigations made by the parliamentary 
committee of the Lords in 1836 and 
1837, it distinctly appeared that the 
average produce of an acre in Ireland is 
not a fourth of what it is in England, al- 
though the amount of labour bestowed 
upon it is twice as great; in other words, 
an equal amount of agricultural labour 
-prodvLceaeight timet as much subsistence 
in England as in Ireland. And while 
the average produce in all the counties 
of England is two quarters and five 
bushels of wheat an acre,* in Scotland 
it is, of the same grain, somewhat above 
three quarters ; and the value of the 
agricultural produce raised from the 
5,500,000 acres of arable and grass land 
of the latter country, is £20,435,000 
annually. Thus, on a much inferior soil, 
and imder the influence of a much ruder 
climate, the produce of an equal amount 
of agricultural labour is fully ten times 
greater in Scotland than in Ireland— it 
fact which speaks volumes as to the in- 
calculable influence of national charac- 
ter and industrious habits on the per- 
manent prosperity of nations. 

8. The population of the British 
islands, whicl^ by the census in 1841, 
was above 27,000,000, had certainly 
not attained in 1793, when the contest 
commenced, to much more than half 
that number. By the census of 1801, 
which was the first regular one that 
ever was taken, the population of Great 
Britain was 10,942,000 souls; and eight 
years before, it certainly could not have 
exceeded 10,000,000. If to this is added 
4,000,000 for the population of Ireland 
at the same period, the result will be 
about 14,000,000, for the whole inha- 

* Of oats, the aY&rage is 4 quarters, S^bnshels ; 
of barley, 4 quarters, i bushel.— M*C?ulloch'6 
BrUUh Emj^re, I 470. 
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bitants of the British islands when the 
war broke out.* This limited popula- 
tion, and the slow progress which it had 
made during the preceding century, is 
very remarkable, whether we consider 
the wonderful achievements of the coun- 
try with those inconsiderable numbers, 
the much greater population of the 
country to which it was opposed, which 
had in France alone 25,000,000 souls, 
or the prodigious start which the num- 
bers of the people have since made, 
during and subsequent to the strife. 
The population of the British Isles had 
not advanced more than seventy per 
cent in the preceding centiuy, whereas 
in the half century that next elapsed it 
doubled ; + and tihis great increase has 
taken place during a contest for life or 
death with an enemy, which, beginning 
with 25,000,000 under its rule, at one 
period came to have 42,000,000, besides 
as many more arrayed among its allied 
or tributary states. Nothing can evince 
more clearly the desperate nature of 
the contest, or the prodigious influence 
of the energy it developed upon the 
future growuL and destinies of man- 
kind. 

9. The contrast afforded by the pre- 
sent situation of the southern and west- 
em pftrts of Ireland (for the north is 



peopled by the British race, and in 
character much resembles Great Bri- 
tain) affords decisive evidence that it 
is in the dispositions of the inhabitants 
that we are to look for the main cause 
of the greatness of the British empire. 
Philosophers may have some difficulty 
in explaining how it happens ; but the 
slightest acquaintance with history 
must be sufficient to demonstrate, that 
there is an essential difference in the 
intellectual qualities and ruling pro- 
pensities of the various races of man- 
kind; and that to, the indelible influ- 
ence of this cause,' more even than to 
the effect of climate, situation, or in- 
stitutions, the extraordinary diversities 
in the history and ultimate fate of na- 
tions are to be ascribed. While some 
are industrious, energetic, and perse- 
vering, others, under precisely simi- 
lar physical circumstances, are impas- 
sioned, volatile, and capricious. While 
some have an elasticity which causes 
them to rise superior to the greatest 
calamities, and often extract good out 
of the extremity of evU, others are dis- 
tinguished by a heedlessness which no- 
thing can overcome, and an insensibility 
to the future which renders valueless 
in their hands the greatest present ad- 
vantages. Institutions, which philo- 



* The census of 1841, which combhies the general results of all those hitherto made by 
authority of govemment^ exhibits the following picture of the progress of the populatiou 
of the empire from the oommencement of the present century : — 



Great Britain— via. : 

^^ 

Travelling, 
Scotland, 


1801. 


1811. 


1821. 


1831. 


1841. 


8,882,484 
547.346 

1.599,068 


9,538.827 
611,788 

1,805,688 


11,261,487 
717,489 

2,095,456 


13.091,005 
806^182 

2,865,114 


14,995,188 

911,603 

6,016 

2,620,184 


Great Britahi, 
Ireland. 
Lesser islands. 
Army, navy, Ae. 


10,472.048 
5,396,486 

470.586 


11,906.808 
5.987,886 

640.300 


14,072,231 

6.801,827 

89.488 

819,800 


16,262.301 

7,767,401 

108,600 

277,017 


18,581.941 

8,176,124 

124,040 

188,463 




16,888,102 


18,584.659 


21.262,966 


24.410,429 


27.019,563 



•^en»u$ 1841. p. 7, 8. 

t The progress of population in England and Walea^ during the preceding century, had 
been very different :— 

1760 . . . 6,479,780 



1700 
1710 
1720 
1730 
1740 
1750 



5,184.516 
5,066^337 
6,345,851 
6,687,098 
6,829,705 
6,089.684 



1770 
1780 
1790 
1800 



7,227,686 
7,814,827 
8,540.788 
9,187.176 



— PoRna'a Ft^tfprm 9f tA« Zfcrfiom i 14. 
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sophers contempoi-ary with the French 
Revolution generally represented as the 
real moulders of human character, it is 
now seen, are in reality more frequently 
moulded by it. Forms of government 
are rather the result of national tem- 
perament, long and imperceptibly act- 
ing on the administration of public af- 
faire, than the means of producing any 
durable alteration in the disposition of 
the inhabitants subjected to their in- 
fluence. No calamities have been found 
to be so overwhelming as those arising 
from the forcible transference to the 
people of one race of the institutions 
of another. The example of Poland 
sinking into ruin, at the very time when 
the neighbouring empires of Austria, 
Russia^ and Prussia were rising to 
gi-eatness ; of Britain, great, powerful, 
and prosperous, when the people of 
the south and west of Ireland are poor, 
indolent, and discontented ; of the South 
American republics, lost in an endless 
maze of convulsions, at the time when 
the Federal Union of the north of the 
same continent is blessed with remark- 
able social prosperity ; of the enthusi- 
asm of the French Revolution termi- 
nating in a monarchy as despotic as 
that of Louis XIV. ; and of Spain, well- 
nigh blotted from the book of nations 
by the iniquitous forcing upon it of 
liberal institutions, under which other 
states have risen to durable celebrity, 
— ^have not been written in vain in the 
annals of history. 

10. The chaiucter of the Anglo-Sax- 
ons, which has now become that of 
nearly the whole of Great Britain, and 
of the province of Ulster, where their 
race has long been predominant, is very 
remarkable, and differs in many essen 
tial particulare from any which has 
yet appeared among mankind. It is 
not that which is peculiar to any one 
family of men, or it would never have 
done such great things. Formed by 
the successive inroads of many differ- 
ent hordes, who settled at different 
times in their territories, that race 
early acquired in the school of adver- 
sity a character almost exclusively its 
own. Upon the original stock of the 
Celts or G!aels,the descendants of whom, 
in nearly immixed purity, are still to 
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be seen among the iuountains of the 
western parts of Scotland, Cumberland, 
and Wales, there has been successively 
ingi-afted the blood of the brave and 
peraevering Romans, of the simple and 
honest Saxons, of the ruthless and rapa- 
cious Danes, and of the chivalrous and 
haughty Normans. That the Anglo- 
Saxons were the most numerous and 
powerful of those different races of 
conquerors, need be told to none who 
reflect on the language which the Eng- 
lish speak, the name which they bear, 
the light hair and blue eyes by which 
they are in general distinguished. But 
it is not the German blood alone which 
runs in the veins of the British people, 
it is not German simplicity alone wMch 
appeare amongst them. Other nations 
have bequeathed to them their peculi- 
arities and dispositions ; and it is the 
blending of the whole which has pro- 
duced the mingled virtues and vices of 
the Biitish character. 

11. The grand peculiarities of the 
Anglo-Saxon race are their energy and 
PEBSEYEBANCB. The history of nations, 
BA much as the experience of common 
life around us, must convince every 
one, that, although these qualities, if 
turned into a wrong direction, may 
often become the source of the great- 
est calamities, yet they are an element 
essential both for national and indivi- 
dual success ; and that^ if kept in the 
right channel, they are the only sure 
foundation for public or private eleva- 
tion. The Germans are as perseyering, 
the Normans as ardent ; it is the union 
of ardour with perseverance, of energy 
with industry, of fixity of purpose with 
effort in purauit, which characterises 
England, and has been the cause of its 
long-continued greatness. And these 
qualities appear in the clearest maimer 
both in its past history and present 
situation. In other states, great and 
heroic, but generally transient, efforts 
in defence of freedom have been made ; 
but in England the people have never 
ceased to contend for that blessing 
since the days of Edward the Confessor 
— a period now of a thousand years. 
In other free communities, the aristo- 
cracy have uniformly in the end yielded 
to the pressure of internal ambition. 
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or the force of external power ; but in 
England, though often sorelj strait- 
en^ and at times to all appearance 
entirely overthrown, the nobles have 
ever in the end reasserted their pre- 
eminence, and acquired the lead in the 
state. Impatient of injiuy, the English 
are submissive to taxation, when they 
see its necessity, and hence the asto- 
nishing national efforts which this na- 
tion has repeatedly made.* In other 
countries, wealth has for a season, gene- 
rally fleeting, attended the victories of 
power, or the combinations of wisdom ; 
but in England the efforts of the nation 
to acquire opulence, though often mis- 
directed and calamitous, have been so 
incessant, that they have now acquired 
a colossal amount of power and riches 
unknown in any former age of the 
world.+ In other coimtries, external 
success has been various, and successive 
ebbs and flows in the national progress 
have attested the mutability of the 
smiles of fortune : but in England alone 
in modem, as in Rome in ancient times, 
this genei*al instability in human affairs 
seems to have been mastered by some 
higher power ; and though calunities, 
numerous and dreadful, have been sus- 

♦ "The Britons are willing to supply our 
annies with new levies ; they pay their tri- 
bute without a rnxuinur ; and they perform 
all the services of government with alacrity, 
provided they have no reason to complain of 
oppression." — ^Tacitus, Agricola, c. 13. Na- 
tional character seems indelible and un- 
changeable : tills might pass for a descrip- 
tion of the English at the present day. 

t The following Table exhibits a picture of 

the British Empire at this period (1841) :— 

Sztentin 

Population. Zngllsh 

iq. mllM. 

Grbat BiuTAur, — ^viz. : 

England, . 14,905,138 50,387 

Wales, . . . 911,603 7,425 

Scotland, . . 2,620,184 32,167 

Travelling, . . 5,016 



Total, Great Britain, 18,531,941 89,979 

Ireland, . . . 8,175,124 82,512 

Lesser lUes, 114,040 832 

^^*P^|^^^ } ^^^'^29 124 

do. hi Asia, India, 83,800,000 630,000 

'" *"HSgKo^^} 1>242,000 24.664 

do. in Africa, . 288,613 200.723 



tained, yet they have been all speedily 
repaired, until the empire has encircled 
the globe in its arms, and attained a 
magnitude unattained either by the 
legions of Caesar or the phalanx of 
Alexander. 

12. But this energy and perseverance 
are valuable national qualities only 
when properly directed ; they are near- 
ly allied to corresponding vices, and 
may, if turned to selfish or unworthy 
purposes, become the source of un- 
bounded corruption and irreparable 
calamities. The English will do no- 
thing by halves ; if they become cor- 
rupt, they "wrtll be corrupt indeed. A 
bad Englishman may not be so cruel, 
but he is in other respects a more pro- 
fligate and hardened villain than the 
wicked of any other European stete. 
The same fixity of purpose and ardour 
in pursuit, which, rightly directed, leads 
to greatness and renown, if turned to 
selfish or degrading objects, must end 
in the most overwhelming corruption. 
The inhabitants of Great Britain are 
grave ; and it is in grave nations, as in 
individuals, that intensity and durabi' 
lity of passion are to be foimd. It is 
shallow streams only that 8pai*kle and 



population. 



Extent in 
EnglUh 



■q. milet. 
Brought fiJrward, 111,810,447 978,334 

'"''^ No'SSlm^ric^ } 1'530,400 754,577 

do. hi 8. America^ 100,300 52,400 

do. hi West Indies, 790,800 77,552 

do. in Australasia, 197,912 474,000 



114,429,859 2,336,863 
189,453 



Army and Navy, 

Total BritislfEmpire, 114,619,812 
Protected States m ) 

Europe (Ionian > 221,057 1, 

Islands), ) 

Pr^(£ States in j. ^0,000,000 550, 



000 



Carry forward, 
VOL. II. 



111,810,447 978,334 



Total British Em- ) 

pire and depend- J- 154,840,869 2,887.904 

encies, . . ) 
— Cen««1841 ; and Malte Brxjn, iv. 154, 257. 

The Roman empire at the period of its 
greatest elevation contained 120,000,000 of 
inhabitants; that of Alexander the Great 
about 80,000,000. The former embraced 
1,600,000 square miles, for the most part fer- 
tile ; the latter about half that extent.— G ib- 
BON, chap. i. vol. 1. pp. 37, 57. 
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ripple in their course ; the greater the 
force of the current in the deep one, the 
more smooth is its surface. Already 
the national temperament has given 
evident marks of a tendency to set in 
toward the wrong direction, and woe 
to the nation when that becomes gene- 
ral ! An insatiable thirst for excite- 
ment and pleasure in some classes, an 
unbounded desire for wealth or dis- 
tinction in others, have become as it 
were national chancteristics, iind scru- 
ples in the means by which these ob- 
jects are to be gained are fast melting 
away before the increasing ardour in 
the pursuit. The prodigious extent to 
which the passions for intoxication and 
sexual licentiousness are indulged in 
all our great towns, may prove to what 
lengths the temperament of the Anglo- 
Saxons will lead them when directed to 
sensual gratification ; and although the 
objects of physical desire change as 
opulence progresses, the desire itself 
is rather increased than diminished. 
There will be no " dolce far niente " in 
Great Britain when corruption becomes 
general; they will do enough, but it 
will be little else than eviL 

13. Perhaps no two nations ever ex- 
hibited a more striking contrast in na- 
tional qualities than the inhabitants of 
Great Britain and those of the genuine 
Hibernian race in the south and west 
of Ireland. Unlike their coimtrymen 
in Ulster, who are laborious, active, and 
steady as their progenitors of the Nor- 
man or Anglo-Saxon blood, their cha- 
racter is the very reverse of that of 
the British, and much more closely 
resembles that of the French, though 
with some important distinctions fin)m 
theirs also. Brave, both individually 
and collectively; kind, charitable, light- 
hearted, and grateful, they possess 
many virtues which, in private life, 
must command esteem or win affection. 
But they appear to be almost entirely 
destitute of those more commanding 
qualities which are necessary to success 
in the world, and which, for good or for 
evil, stamp a great destiny on nations. 
Ever vehement) often impassioned, th^ 
yet want the regulated ardour which 
sustains great undertakings. Indolent 
and excitable, they seek gratification 



rather in taking vengeance on their 
enemies than in improving themselves. 
They are too short-sighted to see what 
is necessary to durable success — ^too 
volatile and inconsiderate to make the 
sacrifices necessary to attain it Ever 
since their conquest early in the twelfth 
century by Heniy IL, they have never 
ceased to nourish a feeling of hatred 
towards the Saxons, which has fre- 
quently burst forth in frightful acts of 
vengeance ; but they have never seen 
that it was only by adopting the arts 
and imitating the industry of the stran- 
ger, that they could be enabled to con- 
tend with hiuL ' Though possessing 
more than double the population, and 
quadruple the physical resources, of the 
northern neighbours of England, they 
were conquered with ease by eleven 
hundred English men-at-arms and two 
thousand archers, who followed the 
Plantagenet standard; while eighty 
thousand English soldiers have been 
repeatedly hurled back from the com- 
paratively desolate and ill-peopled realm 
of Scotland. They were for long after 
retained in subjection by so small a 
force, that even in the time of Elizabeth 
it only amounted to one thousand, and 
on emergencies to two thousand men. 
So true in every age has been the cha- 
racter given of tiiem by Agrioola — 
" Ssepe ex eo (Agricola) audivi, legione 
unSi et modioU avxUiit debellari obti- 
nerique Hibemiam posse."* 

14. They have proved themselves as ' 
incapable of rivalling the British in 
peace as they were of resisting them in 
war. They have neither imitated their 
husbandry nor adopted their manufac- 
tures. Their noble natural harbours 
are desolate, their magnificent fisheries 
imtouched, their rich mineral fields un- 
explored. Nay, so far has their ani- 
mosity gone, that) like the American 
Indians, they repel or shun the ap- 
proach of civilisation. If an English 
manufacturer, bringing bread to ^ou- 
sands, settles in iheir country, they 
bum down his factory; if a Scotch 
farmer appears, capable of quadrupling 

• ** I have often heard firom him (AgrioolaX 
that by a tangle legion and a few auxiliaries 
Ireland might be conquered and retained in 
Bubjection/'— TAOiTua^ AgrieofOy a S4. 
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the produce of their soil, thej shoot 
him through the head. To maintain 
aa idle and barbarous independence is 
their idea of freedom ; to repel the first 
adyances of industry their principle of 
patriotism.* They have gained their 
object. Capital shuns their fertile a^d 
peopled shores; and the overflowing 
wes^th of England seeks rather the 
risks of South American insolvency, or 
North American repudiation, than the 
certainty of Irish violence. Equal, 
perhaps superior, to the English in 
genius, they have seldom directed it 
to any useful purpose : this want of 
steadiness in pursuit^ this absence of a 
practical turn, have been their pe]^>e- 
tual bane. Constantly complaining of 
evils, they have never suggested any 
efficient remedy for them; ever ex- 
claiming against misgovemment, they 
have ne^er given the remotest indica- 
tion of a capacity to govern themselves. 
With the exception of numerous brave 
recruits which they have ever furnished 
for our armies, they have scarcely at 
any time contributed anything to the 
general support of the empire. Though 
treated with extraordinary, perhaps un- 
merited, indulgence in taxation,t theu' 
national resources are hardly drawn 
forth ; and the most fertile part of the 
British dominions is disgraced by two 

• They did the same from the earliest times. 
ShanO'Neil, the great chieftain, who in 1560 
commenced the Tyrone Rebellion, " put to 
death several of his followers, because they en- 
deavoured to introduce the tue of bread after 
the English fashion." — Hume, a 44, iv. 145. 

t The Irish never paid either the income- 
tax, nor any assessed or direct taxes, and do 
not do so at this hour ; and the excise and 
the custom-house duties were, till very lately, 
and in some articles still are, materially 
lower than in the neighhouring island of 
Great Britain. Large sums have been paid 
for above half a century to the charitable es- 
tablishments of Ireland from the public funds 
of (he empire, while England and Scotland 
maintained their own poor fr>om local taxa- 
tion ; and in the famine of 1847, produced by 
the &ilure of the potato crop, ten millions iter- 
ling was given from the British treasury to re- 
lieve the distress of Ireland, with scarcely any 
prospect of repayment ; while Scotland, albeit 
afflicted by a similar calamity, got nothing. 
' I It is hardly necessary to remark, that 
these observations apply to the Irish race as 
a vhele, and in that respect only. The author 
u well aware that many men of great talents, 
SB well as the most estimable character, are 
to be found among them. But that the de- 



millions of paupers, in a land which 
might with ease iilaintain three times 
its present number of inhabitants, t 

15. The second great circumstance 
which has contributed to the steady 
progress and present greatness of the 
British empire, is the insular situation 
of Great Britain, and its happy position 
in the European seas. Though the ter- 
ritorial extent of the British islands is 
so inconsiderable, yet that of its sea- 
coast is comparatively very great ; and 
two islands, which embrace only 122,000 
square English miles of surface, are en- 
circled by above 3000 miles of sea-coast. 
Numerous natural harbours in this am- 
ple circuit, especially on the west coast, 
provide secure asylums for shipping. 
Milfordhaven in South Wales, and Lam- 
lash bay in the island of Arran, in Scot- 
land, are both magnificent natural 
havens, either of which is capable of 
containing the whole British navy. By 
far the finest harbours, however, which 
nature has given to the British islands, 
are to be found on the western coast of 
Ireland, where they lie ready, as it were, 
to receive the whole trade of the New 
World in their capacious bosoms. But 
the indolence and want of perseverance 
of the inhabitants of those highly fa- 
voured regions have rendered them, 
hitherto at least, of no service to the 

scription given regarding them in general is 
not overcharged, appears fh>m the following 
accoimt of his countxymen, g^ven by the able 
Catholic bishop, Dr Doyle. — "What, "says he. 
addressing his flock, ''are the sources of 
your evils? Adisregardof yourselves, spring- 
ing out of your own worthlessness, your own 
idleness, your own drunkenness, your own 
want of energy and industry in improving 
your own condition. These are your vices, 
the fhiits of long-continued and grinding op- 

firession, the almost hereditary vices of the 
rish people. Tour situation never can or 
veill improve imtil unceasing industry succeed 
to idleness, untU obedience to the laws and 
self-respect become the characteristic of the- 
Irish people. Till then, you may complain 
of oppression, but it will not cease. You may 
rail at the law ; but it will persecute you. 
No power on earth can at once remedy your 
evils. The Government and Legislature are 
endeavouring to heal them, but time is neces- 
sary for the accomplishment of so great a 
work. More depends on you than on acts of 
Parliament AH the laws that over were 
enacted would not make an idle or a violent 
people rich or happy." — Bishop Dotlk's Pas- 
toral Charge^ 1831 ; Lordi^ Report on Tithes^ 
1832, ii. 62. 
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community; and the vast trade of 
America passes on to the Mersey, where, 
amidst dangerous shoals and an open 
heach, industry and perseverance have 
reared the now magnificent docks of 
LiverpooL 

16. But if in this quarter the heed- 
. lessness of man has Mtherto rendered 

nugatory the choicest gifts of nature, 
in other parts of the British islands his 
energy and vigour have converted the 
apparent hardships of his situation into 
the elements of strength and the source 
of riches. Aroimd ihe stormy and in- 
hospitable Hebrides, and in the dark 
and dangerous seas that flow round the 
Orkney Islands, thirty-five thousand 
hardy seamen are engaged in fisheries, 
which now cause to flow into the Bri- 
tish empire that stream of wealth which 
the republic of Holland so long drew 
from the deep-sea fisheries in the North 
Seas. The tempestuous German Ocean, 
and iron-bound east coast of England, 
which render a voyage from London to 
Edinburgh more perilous to the inex- 
perienced navigator than one to the East 
Indies, have conspired to produce that 
incomparable race of seamen — ^in every 
age the nursery of the British navy— 
who cany on the vast coasting trade by 
wrhich coal is conveyed from the mouth 
of the Tyne to the Thames ; while the 
whole southern coast of Great Britain 
is studded with active fishing-stations, 
whose indefatigable seamen supply the 
huge metropolis with the delicacies of 
the table, and are superior to any in 
the world in hardihood and daring. 

17. So favourable is the situation of 
Great Britain for foreign commerce, 
that it is recorded by the ancient his- 
torians, that when Carausius, the Roman 
governor of the island, threw off the 
yoke of the Capitol, he succeeded, by 
means of his fleets, in maintaining his 
independence for sixteen years, and the 
future mistress of the waves, in Gib- 
bon's words, had already assumed its 
station as a respectable maritime power. 
It is not merely the extent of its sea- 
coast, and the intrepidity which neces- 
sity has imparted to its seamen, which 
is the cause of this superiority ; it is 
owing, also, in an equal degree, to its 
happy situation with reference to ex- 



ternal commerce. Placed midway be- 
tween northern and southern Europe, 
the English ships had only half the 
distance to go to supply the wants of 
either ; and thus their vessels became 
the readiest vehicle by which the pro- 
ductions of the north and the south 
were mutually exchanged for each other. 
When the passage roimd the Cape of 
Good Hope was discovered, the situa- 
tion of England was found to be the 
best adapted of any in Europe for the 
formation of a great emporium for 
Asiatic merchandise; and thus it be- 
came, to the destruction of Venice, the 
centre of that lucrative traffic which in 
every age has constituted the principal 
source of commercial greatness. When 
America was gradually peopled with 
British descendants, and the establish- 
ment of the Anglo-Saxon race in the 
New World opened a market for manu- 
facturing industry greater than any 
other in existence, the British Isles still 
remained in the very front of the traf- 
fic, and their clifis formed the first 
landmarks to the Transatlantic mariner 
on approaching the European shores. 
Thus Great Britain, alike by its situa- 
tion, its advantages, and its dangers, 
was fitted by nature for commercial 
greatness ; and the empire of the seas 
was in a maimer forced upon it by Pro- 
vidence, as a part of the mysterious 
design going forward for the colonisa- 
tion and peopling of the earth. 

18. But if this object is apparent from 
the external situation of the British 
Isles, what shall be said to the astonish- 
ing mines of wealth which they contain 
in their bosom ? It is in them that the 
Anglo-Saxon race have found treasures 
far exceeding those of Mexico or Peru- 
Valueless to the unskilled barbarian, 
unknown during many subsequent ages 
of national advancement, they have come 
to yield boundless streams of wealth to 
reward civilised industry, and contain 
the elements of the greatest achieve- 
ments for the ceaseless efforts of prac- 
tised knowledge. Across England there 
runs, in a diagonal direction, dipping 
towards the south-west, a broad belt of 
coal and ironstone. Similar strata in 
Scotland lie beneath the basins of the 
Clyde and the Forth ; and these vain- 
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able seams, often in dose juxtaposition 
to each other, at once furnish the means 
of obtaining the great moving power 
of Steam, which subsequent discoveries 
haverendered the indispensable founda- 
tion of manufacturing opulence, and 
the materials of the most extensive and 
durable manufacture which the wants 
of man require in civilised life.* It is 
to the presence of those invaluable ele- 
ments of manufacturing greatness that 
the fabrics of Yorkshire^ Lancashire, 
and South Wales in the southern, and 
Lanarkshire and Renfrewshire in the 
northern division of Great Britain, are 
to be ascribed ; their astonishing pre- 
sent magnitude demonstrates the vast 
influence of these subterraneous trea- 
sures, when applied to their destined 
purpose by human knowledge and in- 
dustry. The approach to this mineral 
region is indicated by its prodigious 
population, its boundless wealth, its pro- 
vinces of houses ; but with them are 
connected, as usual in human affairs, 
the prolific seeds of evii Agriculture, 
overlooked for the gambling specula- 
tions of commerce, is generally ne- 
glected ; tall chimneys everywhere at- 
test the frequent steam-engine; the sky 
is loaded with sulphurous clouds ; pal- 
lid countenances and diminutive forms 

* Sixty years ago James Watt said, speak- 
ing of the cotton fabrics of Glasgow — ** The 
manufacturers of Glasgow are quite wrong 
in seeking the materials for their fabrics in 
America ; their cotton is to be/ound under their 
ovm/eet." Subsequent times have abundantly 
proved the sagacity of the prophecy. There 
are now sixty-five blast ihrnaces in Lanark- 
shire, consuming annually 650,000 tons of 
coal, and producing 260,000 tons of iron. This 
immense manu&cture is almost entirely the 
growth of the last fifteen years. — See Dr 
Watt's Statistie* of GUugow^ Lanarkshire^ p. 
57, a most curious and valuable work. 



indicate the long-continued influence of 
unhealthy employments : the jails are 
loaded with criminals, the spirit-cellars 
with profligates: female virtue andxise- 
fulness are lost amidst the fatal preco- 
city of labour. Wealth accumulates and 
men decay; and the universal thirst 
for excitement and riches spreads cor- 
ruption, and lays the foundation of 
ruin.f 

19. The commerce and manufactures 
of Great Britain, which, under the in- 
fluence of the war, and of these causes, 
have now risen to such an astonishing 
pitch of greatness, were in 1792, when 
the contest commenced, comparatively 
speaking, in a state of infancy. If the 
exports, imports, and shipping t of three 

t The following list exhibits the popula- 
tion of the principal cities in the empire, ac- 
cording to the census of 1841. Their magni- 
tude may well excite astonishment, and can 
be aocoimted for only from the vast increase 
of commerce and manufactures. In 1792 
London waa not hal^ many of the other cities 
not a fourth, of their present 'size. 

Foptdation of the ehitf eitiee and Ummt in 
England and Scotland in 1841. 

The Metropolis 1,873,677 

Manchester, Salford, and suburbs, 296,183 

Liverpool, 286,487 

Birmingham and suburbs, . 182,922 

Leeds, 152,064 

Bristol, 122,296 



Plymouth, 

Sheffield, 

Bocfadale (part of parish^ 

Norwich, 

Newcastle-on-Tyne, 

Hull, .... 

York city, 



Edinburgh city (including North 

and South LeithX 
Glasgow dty and suburbs, . 

Paisley, 

Aberdeen, 

Diuidee, 

Greenock, ... 



80,059 
68,186 
67,889 
62,344 
49,860 
41,629 
28,842 



166,450 
274,556 
60,487 
64,767 
62,794 
86,936 



t Table showing the exports, 
and 



imports, and shipping of Great Britain in 1789, 1790, 1791. 
• 1839, 1840, 1841, respectively. 



Year. 



1789 
1790 
1791 



1840 
1841 



Imports. 



£18,872,149 
18,921,847 
19,659,858 



62,004,000 
67,432,964 
64,377,962 



Exports. 



£22,147,361 
23,021,472 
24,904,851 



110,198,716 
116,479,678 
116,903,668 



Declared Value Tons British 
of Exports. Shipping. 



£29,346,391 
29,862,112 
29,671,462 



53,288,580 
51,406,430 
51,634,623 



1,272,114 
1.321,231 
1,363,483 



3,000,000 
8,512,480 
8,619,850 



-Pari, Papers, 1843 ; and Mr Adwnoton's Finance RuolutUms, 1801 ; FarL Hiet. xxxv. 156a 
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years ending with 5th Januaiy 1792, 
be compared with what they had respec- 
tively reached fifty years afterwards, 
they appear each to have tripled ; a 
prodigious increase, and amply explain- 
ing the duplication of popiilation dur- 
ing the same period. It may safely be 
affirmed that this half century exhibits 
a progress in commerce and opulence 
in the British empire which is impt^ 
ralleled in the history of mankind. 
But it is impossible now to contemplate 
it without the deepest apprehension. 
The social balance has become over- 
loaded on the side of urban labour. An 
amount of population has now come to 
depend on the precarious and fluctuat- 
ing interests of commerce, which exceeds 
anything yet witnessed among men, 
and has induced that unstable equili- 
brium in the state, which threatens, in 
the event of any serious external dis- 
asters or internal convulsions, the most 
dreadful calamities. 

20. Those who are accustomed to re- 
gard foreign commerce and manufac- 
tures as the main source of the wealth 
and grandeur of Great Britain, will be 
surprised to learn that, not only in 
1 793, when the war broke out, but even 
at this time,* notwithstanding the pro- 
digious increase they have since under- 
gone, these, sources of opulence bear 
but a small proportion to that which is 

* Manufacturvs and HnncB in 1S40. 
For manufacturing exportation, £47, 257, 766 
For home marketii^ . . 133,600,000 



Total manufiictiires, 
Hines and mineralB» 



£180,757,766 
lS,n6,286 



HanufacturoB and mines, £104, 534, 052 

AOBICULTURAL PRODUCB. 



19.135,000 arable acres, at £7 
each, 

27. 000, 000 acres of meadows, at 
£6 each, 

15,000,000 do. of wastes^ 



£800,945.000 
Exports of manufactures to 

British colonies, . . . 16,500,000 
Home oonsumption, . . 183,500,000 



£133.945.000 



162.000.000 
5,000,000 



Home and colonial, . 
All the rest of the world, . 



£150,000,000 
30,757,766 



— Spaokman's Stat. TabU$ for 1842, p. 45 (a 
moat useful work) ; and Fobtbb's Progrtu af 
the Nation, 1. 177. 



derived from the cultivation of the soiL 
The total amount of British manufac- 
tures annually produced is in value 
about £180,000,000, of which only 
£47,000,000 is taken off by the whole 
external trade of the world put together, 
while no less than £133,000,000 is con- 
sumed in the home market ; and of the 
foreign consumption, fully a third is ab- 
sorbed by the British colonies in dif- 
ferent parts of the world. So that the 
home and colonial trade is to the whole 
foreign put together as 5 to 1. And, 
while the total produce of manufactures 
is £180,000,000 annually, and of mines 
and minerals £13,776,000, the amount 
of agricultural produce annually ex- 
tracted from the soil is not less than 
£300,000,000; or above a half moi-o 
than the whole manufactures and mines 
put together. 

21. In truth, though less noticed than 
the dazzling splendour of commercial 
greatness, the marvel of British agricul- 
ture exceeds all other marvels in this 
land of wonders. Perhaps there never 
was a country in which the cultivation 
of the soil has been exposed to so severe 
a strain as that of Great Britain has been 
for the last half-century, or in which it 
has so wonderfully kept pace, during 
the whole period, with the wants of the 
community. Not only has it been 
called upon, in an old state, with a 
territory narrow and wholly appro- 
priated, to keep pace with an increase 
of population, which has doubled in 
that time, and an increase of horses and 
the wants of luxury, which have ad- 
vanced in a still greater proportion, but 
it has been exposed to the constant ab- 
straction of capital and enterprise into 
the more tempting transactions of com- 
merce and manufactures, then advanc- 
ing in the same community with un- 
heard-of rapidity. Yet in spite of this 
constant and increasing strain upon its 
produce, and abstraction of the capital 
which should sustain it, the agriculture 
of the British Islands has fully kept 
pace with the wants of the community, 
and until the late unprecedented oc- 
currence of fite bad harvests in suc- 
cession, the average amoimt of forcdgn 
grain imported was steadily diminish- 
ing, and at length had become a perfect 
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trifle,* And while a deluded genera- 
tion was belieying the doctrine, that 
population in the later stages of society 
has a tendency to increase faster than 
food can be provided for it^ Kature was 
silently, in that very community, re- 
buking their error, and furnishing de- 
cisive demonstration of its fallacy. For 
at the time that, in the basin of the 
^lississippi, and surrounded by the vir- 
gin riches of the Far West, seven cul- 
tivators existed for one manufacturer, 
on the narrow territory and amidst the 
crowded population of Britain, one agri- 
culturist was raising food Buf&cient for 
three manufacturers; in other words, 
in the old and dense community, the 
power of labour in producing food for 
other classes of society was otxe-ahd- 
TWENTT TIMES what It was in the young 
and advancing one.t 

* Annual Average of foreign grain imported 
into Great Britain — 



1801 to 1810, . 


. 600,046 qrs. 


1811 to 1820, . 


. 468,678 „ 


1821 to 1830, . 


. 684,992 „ 


1831 to 1836, . 


. 898,509 „ 


1836 to 1840, . . 


. 1,992,648 „ 



Five bod years in succession. 
— PoRTKR'B Proffjtu qf the Nation, L 146 ; ParL 
TaUe$, ix. 648. 

t Agricolturists beyond the AUe- 
ghany mountains in America^ 2,092,250 

AU other classes 287,761 

Or about 7 to 1. 

Agricultarists all over America, . 3,717,766 

All other classes, . . . . 1,078,680 
Or about 3^ to 1. 

Agricultxu^ families in Great Bri- 
tain in 1831 961,134 

All other classes, .... 2,468,041 



8,414,176 
—or about 1 agricalturist to 2| other classes. 
By the census of 1841, the proportion of agri- 
culturists to other classes is about 1 to 7, the 
atunbors being as follows i-^ 



5SSSi sffsz. 



England, . 1,157,816 7,540,643 6,296,779 

Wales, . 103,632 650,748 167,223 

Scotland, . 229,337 1,169,259 1,231,588 

Ireland, . 1,844,696 4,168,801 2,171,627 

Islands, . 8,493 95,664 19,988 

3,343,974 13,604,91^ 9,877,200 
13,604,916 

Total ^ Consum-) 

producers I- 3,843,974 era of > 23,482,115 
of food, ) food, ) 

—Porter's Progrtu of the Nation, i. 69; and 
CViuttf of 1841 ; and American Cermu o/ 18U. 



22. The government of Great Britain* 
which was supposed by theoretical ob- 
servers to have been, anterior to the 
great change of 1832, a mixed consti- 
tution, in which the crown, the nobles, 
and the commons mutually checked 
and counteracted each other, was in 
reality an aristocracy, having a sove-' 
reign for the executive, disguised under 
the popular forms of a republic. The 
system of separate powers controlling 
and limiting each other sounds well in 
theory, but in practice it induces an 
immediate stoppage of the most im- 
portant functions of government. Eng- 
land had enough of it ttoia 1882 to 
1840. But although the practical di- 
rection of affairs was, by ^e old con- 
stitution, generally vested in the majo- 
rity of the nobles, yet was the spirit of 
the country so essentially democratic, , 
and so large the intermixture of popu- 
lar institutions which had grown up 
under the monarchy, that a strong check 
existed on the power of the magnates, 
which in periods of excitement became 
irresistible, and always operated as a 
powerful restraint on the abuses into 
which that form of government has a 
tendency to run. The dose, or nomi- 
nation boroughs, long so much the ob- 
ject of invective, had become, situated 
as the British empire was, not the least 
valuable part of its constitution; for 
they furnished an inlet to commercial 
and colonial wealth, which practically 
represented their interests, and pre- 
vented the selfish views of the domi- 
nant island from resulting in excessive 
oppression on the unrepresented dis- 
tant dependencies. They furnished a 
ready entrance to talent which might 
disdain the arts requisite to win the 
suffrages of a numerous constituency, 
and they admitted a body of men into 
the legislature who had tiie invaluable 
quality of independence, for many of 
them had purchased their seats. A 
legislature entirely composed of such 
men would be highly objectionable, be- 
cause it would be destitute of the ele- 
ment of popular representation ; but a 
certain number was an invaluable addi- 
tion to an assembly ruling a vast mul- 
titude of distant dependencies, with in- 
terests adverse to those of the iominant 
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people in the heart of the empire : and 
time will show whether anything has 
been gained by subjecting the whole 
legislature to the direct nomination of 
numbers in the British Islands. 

23. Society existed in Great Britain, 
when the war commenced, in a form 
which had never before been witnessed 
since the beginning of the world, and 
which may well arrest attention ; for it 
never will be seen in it again. Manu- 
factures and commerce, though consi- 
derable and increasing, were as nothing 
to what they have since become-: not 
only did the strength of the state con- 
sist, as it still does, in the land, but the 
national feelings and customs were 
formed by its attachments. Commer- 
cial fabrics existed in many quarters ; 
numerous towns were lising onall sides; 
but their influence was felt rather in 
the quickened sale of produce, and the 
stimulus given to general wealth and ag- 
ricultural industry, than in any change 
they had effected in the national habits 
or dispositions. The heart of the na- 
tion was still in the countiy ; and a va- 
liety of circumstances had given it a 
peculiar and delightful cha|:acter. The 
long security from foreign warfare or 
domestic dissension — ^the necessity of 
cultivating the yeomanry with a view 
to parliamentary influence — the passion 
for field sports which seems indelible in 
the Anglo-Saxon blood, had combined 
to make the nobles and landholders 
almost universally reside upon their 
estates. The principal ones had houses 
in London or Edinburgh, but their 
homes were in the country. Their li- 
braries, their pictures, their palaces, 
their tombs, their hearts were there. 
Thus they were identified in feeling, 
interest, and amusements with the ru- 
ral population; and a feeling had grown 
up between them akin to that which 
subsisted in La Yendde between the 
seigneurs and peasants. They followed 
the same hounds, joined in the same 
festivities, sat in the same church, were 
carried at last to the same churchyard. 
One common faith united the rich and 
the poor. The graceAil steeple of the 
parish church firequently arose from 
amidst the oaks of the nobleman's park, 
and his younger brother held the liv- 



ing. The noble pastor, often highly 
educated, visited the poor in their auc- 
tion ; he joined the rich in their fes- 
tivity ; he was the link which united 
the extremes of society, too apt in the 
progress of opulence to be severed from 
each other. The counties were covered 
with manor-houses, the fields with cot- 
tages ; fearless poverty spread into na- 
ture ; haughty opulence sought to im- 
prove its beauties. The abundance of 
enclosures and hedge-row timber gave 
the coimtry the appearance of a con- 
tinued forest ; but the frequent green 
meadow, trim garden, flowering or- 
chard, and ornamented cottage, be- 
spoke the abode of happy and contented 
man. 

24. A monarch was on the throne 
peculiarly fitted for the stormy period 
in which his lot had been cast With 
little education, and no great acquired 
information, George IIL had yet that 
solid judgment, that native sagacity, 
which so often compensates all other 
deficiencies, and for the want of which 
all the most laboured accomplishments 
can seldom aflbrd any compensation. 
Simple in his tastes, correct and deco- 
rous in his manners, essentially patri- 
otic in his afiections, he faithfully re- 
presented the feelings of the best part 
of the British people. Though he fre- 
quently, from the efiects of external dis- 
aster or internal faction, became, for 
a time, the object of vehement obloquy 
to the noisy multitude, yet these ebuQi- 
tionswere transient, and he neverfailed, 
ere long, to regain that favour with the 
unthinking many which he never lost 
with the thinking few. He was a more 
valuable king of England, at that pe- 
riod, than one wi^ more shining 
talents or extensive knowledge might 
have been ; for he was in less danger 
of being swept away by philosophical 
theories of which he was ignorant, or 
delusions which arose out of . views 
that he did not possess. His temper 
was obstinate; but, directed by good 
sense, this peculiarity seldom led him 
into error, and often was productive 
of incalculable advantage. He was 
the very opposite of Louis XVL ; 
without his philosophic speculation, 
with less unforeseeing phUanthropy, 
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he had incomparably more firmness 
and resolution.* 

25. Nine years of peace had enabled 
Great Britain to recover, in a gi'eat de- 
gree, the losses and exhaustion of the 
American War. If she had lost one 
empii'e in the Western, she had gained 
another in the Eastern world. The 
wealth of India began to pour into her 
bosom ; and a little island in the west 
of Europe already exercised a sway over 
realms more extensive than the arms 
of Rome had reduced to subjection. A 
vast revenue, amounting to £7,000,000 
annually, was already derived from 
her Indian possessions ; and, although 
nearly the whole of this great sum was 
absorbed in their costly establishment^ 
yet her rulers already looked forward 
with confident hope to the period, now 
never likely to be realised, when the 
empire of Hindostan, instead of being 
as heretofore a burden, should be a 
source of revenue to the ruling state, 
and the wealth of India really become 
that mine of gold to Britain, which it 
had long proved to numbers of her chil- 
dren. Her national debt^ amoimting to 



• An eminent instanoe of this had recently 
oocurred. When London was in flames during 
the dreadfiil riote of Lord Geoi^ge (Jordon in 
1780, and the cabinet was assembled to deli- 
berate on what should be done, an order to 
the military to fire upon the people, if in the 
act of breaking into or destroying, was made 
out ; but the lord chancellor and other cabinet 
ministers declined to sign it, trom doubts as 
to its legality. Upon this the king asked the 
attorney-general (Wedderbum) " If the order 
was agreeable to the law of England." The 
attomev replied that it was. **^Give me the 
papers,^' cried the monarch, "and I will sisn 
it myself." He did so ; the troops immedi- 
ately acted upon it, and in six hours the de- 
vastation was at an end. But George III. was 
ready in his riding-school, if tranquillity had 
not been restored, to have ridden at the head 
of his Guards into his burning capital. — 
Wbazall's Memoirs, i. 866, 867. The same 
account is given in substance by Lord Camp- 
bell in his life of Lord Loughborough— an 
impartial, though rather unwilling, witness 
to the morits of George HI. or Lord Lough- 
borough. His Majesty, on the attorney-gene- 
ral's answer, said, that "this had been de- 
cidedly his opinion, though he would not 
previously venture to express it; but that 
now, as supreme magistrate, he would see it 
carried into e£fi&ct The requisite orders were 
issued to the troops, and the conflagrations 
were stopped."— jSivcf qf the ChaneeUorSf vi. 



£244,000,000, and occasioning an an- 
nual charge of £9,317,000, was indeed 
a severe burden upon the industry of 
the people ; and the taxes, though light 
in comparison of what have been im- 
posed in later times, were still felt as 
oppressive. But, nevertheless, the re- 
sources of the state had augmented to 
an extraordinary degree during the re- 
pose which had prevailed since the con- 
clusion of the former contest. 

26. Commerce, agriculture, and ma- 
nufactures, had rapidly increased ; the 
trade with the independent states of 
North America had been found to ex- 
ceed what had been enjoyed with them 
when they were in a state of colonial 
dependence; and the incessant exer- 
tions of every individual to better his 
condition, had produced a surprising ef- 
fect upon the accumulation of capital 
and the state of public credit. The 
three-per-cents from 57, at the close of 
the war, had risen to 90 ; and the over- 
flowing wealth of the capital was al- 
ready finding its way into the most cir- 
cuitous foreign trades, and hazardous 
distant investments. The national re- 
venue amoimted to £16,000,000, and 
the army included 32,000 soldiers in 
the British Isles in tiie pay of govern- 
ment^ besides an equal force in the East 
Indies maintained by the Company, and 
thirty-six regiments of yeomanry. But 
these forces were rapidly augmented 
after the commencement of ^e war, 
and, before 1796, the regular army of 
Britain amounted to two hundred and 
six thousand men, including forty-two 
thousand militia. More than half of 
this force, however, was required for the 
service of the colonies ; and experience 
has proved, that Britain can never col- 
lect much above forty thousand men at 
any one point on the continent of Eu- 
rope. The real strength of England 
consisted in her inexhaustible wealth, 
in the public spirit and energy of her 
people, in the moral influence of cen- 
turies of glory, and in a fleet of a hun- 
dred and fifty ships of the line, which 
gave her the undisputed command of 
the seas.* 



* The British Navy on 6th January 1799 
contained— 
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27. But, though abounding in all the 
resources, England, at this period, had 
little of ihe moral strength so neces- 
saiy in war. During the disastrous 
contest in America, the national glory 
had been seriously tarnished. Two 
large armies had laid down their arms 
to the enemy; and even the ancient 
supremacy of the seas seemed to be in 
hazard, when the combined fleets of 
France and Spain rode triumphant in 
the British Channel The glorious de- 
fence of Gibraltar had alone maintained 
the ancient celebrity of the English land 
forces; the splendid victory of the 12th 
April, underRodney, vindicated the long 
established prowess of her seamen. Nor 
was either the army or the navy in such 
a state as to render any early success 
probable in any new contest. Abuses 
of the most flagrant description existed 
in every department of the land forces ; 
young men were appointed to commis- 
sions by purchase, or in consequence 
of parliamentary influence, without any 
knowledge of their profession ; promo- 
tion was seldom awarded to real merit ; 
and no academies or schools were in 
existence to teach the inexperienced 
officer even the rudiments of the mili- 
tary art* It was by slow degrees, and 
in the school of adversity, that the Bri- 
tish army was improvec^ and her com- 
manders rendered capable of turning 
to good accoimt that undaunted cour- 
age, which in every age has formed the 



Totel. 
153 



PltfbrSerriM. 



Old and Guard 

Ship!. 

Line, 116 38 

Frigates, 84 6 

— Jamss's NavaL Hittory. I. Append 247. 

The European powers had the following 
naval establishments at this time : — 

Llm. Line. 

Holland, . . 28 
Denmark, 
Portugal, 

Turkey, Naples, &c 
153 



163 
86 



24 
13 
13 



England, 
Franoe, . 
Spain, . 
Russia, . 

Abstract-British, 
„ Other P« 

Balance against England, 115 

* To such a length was this system carried, 
that it was notunvisual for in&nts to obtain 
commissions hi the cradle, and draw pay 
regularly for sixteen years before they Joined 
their corps. The well-known answer when 
a loud noise was heard in a nursery in Scot- 
land, " Oh, it's only the Mct^ roarrngfor hi$ 
narrUeh.'" shows how common this abuse 
had become in fionilies of influence. 



honourable characteristic of the British 
people. 

28. England, like the other mon- 
archies of Europe, had slumbered on, 
contented, prosperous, and for the most 
part inglorious, during the eighteenth 
century. The bright aurora with which 
it was ushered in, in the days of Eugene 
and Marlborough, had afforded no true 
promise of the general character of the 
political era which followed. The fierce 
passions, the heart-stirring feelings, the 
enduring energy of the civil wars, had 
passed into the page of history, and, 
with the licentious profligacy of Charles 
II., were pictured only in contemporary 
annals, or the reflective mirror of the 
national theatre. " The period," says 
Mackintosh, '' from the English to the 
French Revolution, was the golden age 
of authentic history. Governments were 
secure : nations tranquil, improvement 
rapid, manners mild, beyond the ex- 
ample of any former age. The Eng- 
lish nation, which possessed the great- 
est of all human blessings, a wisely con- 
structed popular government, neces' 
sarily enjoyed the largest share of every 
other benefit. The tranquillity of that 
fortunate period was not disturbed by 
any of those calamitous or even extra- 
ordinary events which excite the ima- 
gination and inflame the passions." + 
The administration of Chatham, and 
the victories of Frederick, alone cast 
a fleeting lustre over the general mo- 
notony of the period ; but even their 
glories were the result of the ambition 
of kings or the rivalry of cabinets, and 
partook not of the profound interest 
of the theological contests which had 
preceded, or the political struggles which 
followed them. The strife of religion 
had ceased, that of equality had not 
commenced; between the two there 
intervened a long repose of a hundred 
years, illustrated by few glories, stained 
by still fewer crimes, during which the 
fervour springing from the former great 
convulsion insensibly expired, and the 
seeds destined to produce a still fiercer 
collision were gradually ripening to 
maturity. 

29. Itwas a generally received opinion 
among the philosophers and statesmen 

t Mackintosh's Works, iL 512. 
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of this period, that society had at length 
assumed a settled and permanent form, 
that all the great causes of discord had 
been extinguished, and that history 
would never again have to commemo- 
rate {he vehement contentions and tra- 
gic incidents which had arisen in an 
early period of human existence. Adam 
Smith observed, that while the popu- 
lation of America was doubling every 
five-and-twenty years, that of Europe 
was slumbering on with an increase 
which would hardly arrive at the same 
result in five hundred; while Gibbon 
lamented that the period of interesting 
incident was past, and that the modem 
historian would never again have to re- 
cord the moving events and dismal ca- 
tastrophes of ancient story. Such were 
the anticipations of the greatest men 
of the age, on the verge of a period des- 
tined to present the tyranny of Robes- 
pierre, the constancy of Pitt, and the 
triumphs of Nelson ; when the human 
race, mowed down by the merciless 
sword of Kapoleon, was to spring up 
again with an elasticity almost equal- 
ling the far-famed rapidity of Trans- 
atlantic increase.* 

80. The opinions of the coimtry, as 
might have been expected on so great 
an event, were divided on the French 
Revolution. The young, the ardent, 
the philosophical, were sanguine in 
their expectations of its success; a 
new era seemed to have dawned upon 
the world ; from the rise of freedom in 
that great empire, the fetters of slavery, 
and the bonds of superstition, appeared 
to be dropping from the hands of the 
himian race. It was not merely the 
factious, the restless, and the ambitious, 
who entertained these opinions ; they 
were shared by many of the best and 
wisest of men; and in England it might 
with truth be said, as-an eloquent his- 
torian has observed of Europe in gene- 
ral, that the friends of the French Re- 
volution comprised at that period the 
most enlightened and generous of the 
community. It was not then that its 

* The poptOation of Prussia is now doubling 
tn 26 ; that of Britain in 52 ; that of Austria 
in 69 ; Chat of France in 105 ; that of Russia 
in 66 years.— DupiN, Forcet Ocm. de Frarice, 
L»6, 



tendency was, or could be, generally 
perceived. But though Ihe highly 
educated classes generally inclined to 
these opinions, those entertaining ex- 
treme views were comparatively few in 
number. The vast majority of the po- 
pulation was decidedly loyal; in the 
country it was almost invariably so. 
The confirmed democrats in Great Bri- 
tain at that period were by no means 
numerous. They were estimated by 
Mr Burke, who was noways inclined 
to diminish the dangers of the time, 
at eighty thousand. 

81. But if the changes in France were 
regarded with favour by one, they were 
looked on with utter horror by another 
class of the community. The majority 
of the aristocratic body, all the adherents 
of the chxirch, all the holdera of office 
under the monarchy, in general the 
great bulk of the opulent ranks of so- 
ciety, beheld them with apprehension 
or aversion. Many of those who had 
life before them, rejoiced in the changes 
which society seemed about to under- 
go ; those who had passed through it, 
trembled at their approach : those who 
had nothing to lose, had no fears of 
the consequences of innovation ; those 
who had acquired, or inherited much, 
were justly apprehensive that they 
would be the first objects of spoli- 
ation. Such were the general divisions 
of opinion prevalent in Britcdn ; but 
of course these opinions were modified 
by the temper or habits of thought in 
different individuals, and the partisans 
of innovation numbered among their 
ranks many of the most ancient and 
illustrious noble families. There will 
always be found a certain portion, ge- 
nerally a small minority, of the aristo- 
cracy, who, from the various motives 
of ambition, jealousy, envy, delusion, 
discontent) or insolvency, mR break off 
from the order to which they belong, 
and put themselves at the head of any 
popular movement. In them the most 
dangerous, because the most influen- 
tial, and least suspected, leaders of it 
are to be found. 

82. At the head of the first party was 
Mr Fox, the eloquent and illustrious 
champion of freedom in every part of 
the world. Descended of a noble family, 
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which oombined political distinction 
with literary talent, he seemed bom to 
wield both the mighty levers which 
move mankind. He was the third son 
of Henry Fox, the first Lord Holland, 
whose great talents raised him to the 
situation of Secretary of State for the 
War department during the Seven 
Years' War; and who was long the an- 
tagonist of Mr Pitt, afterwards Lord 
Chatham. His father, who was a man 
of refined and cultivated taste, as well 
as forensic ability, took infinite pains 
with the education of young Fox, whose 
great talents were soon conspicuous. 
Unfortunately his excessive indulgence 
to his son gave too early a development 
to his dissipated propensities, which 
were as precocious as his power of ac- 
quiring languages ; and when he set out 
on his travels at the age of twenty, he 
was already a deep gamester, an expe- 
rienced rake^ and excessively expensive 
in his dress and habits. Distinction 
was his constant passion : in youth he 
sought it by elegance in attire or ex- 
travagance in expenditure; in maturer 
years by oratorical power and the lead 
of a party. He returned firam the Con- 
tinent in 1767 deeply in debt, a tho- 
rough libertine, but without any dimi- 
nution of his elegant tastes or natural 
powers.* In 1768 he entered parlia- 
ment asmember for Medhurst in Sussex, 
and made his first speech on" a petition 
of the celebrated democrat Wilkes. His 
great powers of speaking soon made 
themselves conspicuous, and early at- 
tracted the notice of the author of 
Junius, who, in his celebrated Letters, 
warmly praised the rising orator. Down 
to 1772, he voted in general with minis- 
ters, though his independent disposi- 
tion was on many occasions conspicu- 
ous; but in that year he united himself 
to the Opposition, of which he soon be- 
came the acknowledged leader. This 
was confirmed by the death of his father 
in 1774, which set him free from all 
ministerial ties; and by his ardent ad- 
miration of Mr Burke, whom he justly 

* His debts amounted to the enormous sum 
of £140,000 ; and he had travelled with a 
mistress whose presence scandalised even 
Gibbon, at Lausamie, not the most fiastidious 
of ipen in such particulars. 



denominated the finest genius of the 
eighteenth century, and with whom he 
combated Lord North and the Tory 
ministry through the whole course of 
the American War. 

88. He inherited the love of liberty 
which had long been hereditary in his 
race, and, by the impetuous torrent of 
his eloquence, long maintained his place 
as leader of the Opposition of the Bri- 
tish empire. His talents for debate 
were of the very highest order; and in 
the impassioned energy with which he 
delivered his opinions, he never was 
exceeded by any orator in the British 
parliament. Though he was a refined 
classical scholar, and well acquainted 
with the poets of antiquity, as well as 
those of modem times, yet he was too 
indolent to have acquired extensive 
erudition, and was often indebted, like 
Mirabeau, for the facts connected with 
the subjects of discussion rather to the 
industry of his friends than to his own 
research. Yet no one could make*' a 
more skilful use of the information 
with which he was furnished, or which 
he gathered in the course of debate ; or 
descant with more originality on a sub- 
ject apparently exhausted by the efforts 
of others. Profuse, dissipated, and irre- 
gular in private life, he had none of the 
weight, ever so powerftd in England, 
which arises from the purity of personal 
character; but, amidst all his frailties, 
the warmth of his heart and generosity 
of his disposition secured him the ar- 
dent attachment of a numerous body of 
private friends, embracing a large pro- 
portion of the ablest men and oldest fa- 
milies in the state ; while his vehement 
and impassioned oratory readily com- 
manded the admiration of that nume- 
rous dass who longed after more popu- 
lar goverziment, or the general license of 
a revolution. But his intellect was not 
equal to his eloquence ; his judgment 
was inferior to his debating powera. 
Mr Gibbon observed, that '' his inmost 
soul was tinged with democracy;" and 
such in truUi was his character. He 
saw no danger to liberty but in the 
power of the crown : the violence of the 
people never occurred to him as likely 
to put it in periL Sincere in his at- 
tachment to freedom, he advocated. 
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during the best part of his life, a poli- 
tical system which was entailing upon 
the country where it arose the most 
degrading bondage; passionately de- 
voted to the cause of liberty, he con- 
tinued constant in his admiration of 
those firantio innoyations which, more 
than the coalition of kings, against 
which the thunders of his eloquence 
were directed, rendered impossible its 
duration in the first of European mo- 
narchies. 

34. Mr Pitt was the leader of the 
second party, which, at the commence- 
ment of the French Revolution, was 
in the full possession of govemment, and 
supported by a decided majority in both 
Houses of Parliament. He was bom 
at Hayes in Kent, on the 28th May 
1759, the second son of William first 
Earl of Chatham. His mother, a lady 
of great talents and uncommon strength 
of understanding, was Lady Hester, 
only daughter of Richard Grenville, 
Esq., and Countess Temple. At first 
young Pitt's constitution was uncom- 
monly feeble, insomuch that great fears 
were entertained that he could not be 
reared to maturity ; but notwithstand- 
ing this disadvantage, his diligence and 
ability were such that, at ti^e age of 
fourteen, when he was sent to Cam- 
bridge, his proficiency in Greek and 
Latin was truly extraordinary. By 
Lord Chatham's desire, Thucydides 
was the first Greek book he read after 
coming to college; and such was the 
facility he had already acquired in that 
difficult language, that he could read 
six or seven pages he had never previ- 
ously seen, without more than two or 
three mistakes. With such penetration 
did he seize the meaning of this great 
writer, and so rapidly imbibe his ideas, 
that it was observed of him at the time 
by his preceptor, "that he never seemed 
to leaiii, but only to recollect." At 
this period, and during all the time he 
remained at college, his conduct was 
correct^ his conversation easy, his ap- 
plication ceaseless. Lord ChatJiam had 
from the first conversed with him on 
every subject, — ^the true system of edu- 
cation, but one which is hardly safe 
except in a parent's hand. His know- 
ledge of Scriptui'e was extensive and 



accurate, insomuch that long after, and 
when immersed in political life, he 
could distinguish at once a quotation 
from the Bible frvm one from the Apo- 
crypha. 

35. After being some years at col-, 
lege, he read habitually the orators and 
historians of antiquity; particularly 
Livy, Thucydides, and Sallust It was 
his favourite occupation to compare 
opposite speeches upon the same sub- 
ject, and to examine how each speaker 
managed his own side of the question, 
and obviated or answered the reasoning 
of his opponent. When alone, he dwelt 
for hours upon striking passages of 
these historians and orators, and was 
particularly captivated by their inimi- 
table brevity and force of expression. 
He had little turn for the minute de- 
tails of grammar; could never be in- 
duced to construe word by word, or 
attend to the rules of syntax ; but read 
several sentences straight on, and then 
rendered them at once into free Eng- 
lish, to the great astonishment and no 
small annoyance of his masters. He 
was set on things, not words. All his 
leisure hours were devoted to trans- 
lating the finest passages of the classic 
authors into English, — ^the most useful, 
as the opposite one of turning English 
into Gi-eek or Latin is the most use- 
less, occupation which can be given to 
youth.* With equal diligence he ap- 
plied to mathematics, and displayed 
such skill in the solution of problems, 
that it was evident he would have 
reached the very highest eminence in 
science, if fortune had not thrown him 
into public life. With not less avidity 

* Tn this practice he followed the example 
and precept of Cicero — " Afterwards I took 
pleasure, and it was my habit as a young 
man, in translating the best Greek orations. 
In these readings I endeavoured, in render- 
ing them from Greek into Latin, not only to 
use the best words, and those in common 
use, but to express by imitation l^uch as were 
new to us, provided this could be suitably 
done."—J>e Oratore, lib. i. cap. 84. Cicero 
never thought of txruislatmg Latin into Greek; 
and, had he done so, he never would have 
rivalled the Philippics, and certainly never 
composed the orations against Catiline. He 
is a bold man who, on tne education of an 
orator, gainsays the united authority and 
disregaras the similar practice of Cicero and 
Pitt 
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he studied the gi*eat poets and authors 
of his own country, and when he left 
college at the age of twenty-one, there 
were few of the historical or literary 
writers of Great Britain with whom he 
^ was unacquainted. But these calm stu- 
' dies were soon interrupted : in spring 
1780 he became resident in Lincoln's 
Inn, and regularly attended "Westmin- 
ster Hall; and in January 1781 he was 
introduced into Parliament for the 
burgh of Appleby. Even before he 
appeared in public hfe, his great father 
had anticipated his future distinction, 
and dwelt on the prospect with fond 
and touching enthusiasnL* 

36. Modem history has hardly so 
great a character to exhibit. Inherit- 
ing from his father, the first Lord Chat- 
ham, a patriotic and truly British spirit, 
he early imbibed, at the same time, a 
strong attachment to those liberal prin- 
ciples on which the admiiustration of 
that illustrious man was founded, and 
which had given to his government such 
general and deserved popularity. The 
first part of his career was cluefly re- 
markable for these sentiments, and his 
great abilities, from the very outset, 
gave him a distinguished place in Par- 
liament. But circumstances soon arose 
which called forth the latent powers of 
his mind, and exhibited in ^ill lustre 
the indomitable firmness of his charac- 
ter. Mr Fox and Lord North had 
formed a coalition, after their chief 
cause of discord had been extinguished 
by the teimination of the American 
War ; and, strong in the possession of 
an apparently invincible majority in 
the Lower House, had ventured upon 
the bold measure of bringing in a bill 
which took from the East India Com- 
pany the government of Hindostan, and 
vested it in certain commissioners, to 
be appointed, not by the crown, but by 

* The last letter of Lord Chathsuaa to Mr 
Pitt began in these terms:— "How can I 
employ mv reviving pen so well as in address- 
ing a few lines to the hope and c(mf(yri of my 
life, my dear William ? "—and ends, "So, 
with best compliments to Aristotle, Homer, 
Thuoydides, Xenophon, not forgetting Locke, 
Orotius, and the Law of Nations, adieu, my 
dearest William. Your most affectionate 
fiither. Chatham.** — ^Lord Chatham to Mr 
Pitt, September 22, 1777 ; Tomune's Life of 
fiU, i. 23. 



the House of Commons. It is impos- 
sible to doubt that such a change, if 
carried into execution, would have sub- 
verted the constitution, by the esta- 
blishment of an imperium in impet-io, 
possessed of greater authority and in- 
fluence than the executive. But this 
catastrophe was averted by the firmness 
and sagacity of the monarch who then 
held the British sceptre. Perceiving at 
once the full extent of the danger — ^well 
aware, in the emphatic words of Lord 
Thurlow, **that this bill, if carried, 
would take the crown froni the king's 
head, and place it on that of Mr Fox" 
— ^he instantly resolved to interpose his 
influence to prevent it from passing 
into a law, and resolutely declared his 
determination, if necessary, to retire to 
Hanover, rather than continue in Bri- 
tain the mere tool of a parliamentary 
oligarchy. By his exertions the bill, 
after having passed the Commons by a 
great majority, was thrown out^ by a 
slender majority of eighty in the House 
of Lords; and this led to the immediate 
resignation of the Coalition Ministry. 
The king instantly sent for Mr Pitt, 
and, on the 12th January 1784, he took 
his seat in the House of Commons as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

37. Never did a more arduous strug- 
gle await a minister. The Opposition, 
led by the impetuous energy of Fox, 
aided by the experienced influence and 
admirable temper of Lord North, was 
possessed of a great majority in the 
Lower House, and treated at first vrith 
the utmost scorn this attempt on the 
part of a young man of six-and-twenty 
to dispossess them of the government. 
But it was soon evident that his talents 
were equal to the task, arduous and 
apparently hopeless though it wa& In- 
vincible in resolution, and yet cool in 
danger; possessed of a moral courage 
which nothing could overcome ; fertile 
in resources, powerful in debate, elo- 
quent in declamation — he exhibited a 
combination of great qualities, which 
for political contests never was excelled. 
A pure and irreproachable private cha- 
racter gave his opponents no weak side 
whereon to assail the panoply with 
which he was surrounded ; a tempera- 
ment, the enei^gies of which were wholly 
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concentrated on national objects, left 
him no room for selfish passion or pri- 
vate gratification. The ordinary yices 
of men of rank had no attractions for 
him. Though noways insensible to 
their attractions, he was never the slave 
of women ; though he often drank 
largely, it was only to restore nature 
after the incessant exhaustion of his 
parliamentary efforts. Incorruptible, 
though wieldLag the wealth of England 
and the Indies ; fearless, though com- 
bating alone the whole weight of an 
apparently irresistible Opposition; cool, 
though tried by all the means which 
could overcome the firmest patience; 
cautious, when prudence counselled re- 
serve — enexgetic and eloquent, when 
the moment for action had arrived ; he 
sucoessfoUy withstood the most foiv 
midable parliamentary majority which 
had appeared in English history since 
theRevolution,andultimatelyremained 
victorious in the struggle. An admi- 
nistration thus tried in its infancy, was 
proof against any other danger in its 
maturer years. The intellect of its 
head clearly and at once perceived both 
the peril of the French revolutionary 
principles, and the expedience of mak- 
ing no attempt by external means to 
check their progress ; and, fortunately 
for the cause of freedom throughout the 
world, that great convulsion found the 
British government in the hands of one, 
alike friendly to the cause of liberty, 
and hostile to the excesses which so 
often lead to its subversion. An at- 
tentive observer of the progress of the 
Revolution, therefore, he cautiously ab- 
stained from any act which might in- 
volve England in hostility with its dis- 
tracted neighbour ; and, though strong- 
ly pressed in the outset to te^e a part 
in the struggle, he maintained a strict 
neutrality when the German armies had 
penetrated to the very heart of France, 
and the moment seemed to hOve ar- 
rived when it was possible to terminate, 
by a single hostile demonstration, the 
rivalry of four centuries. 

88. Edmund Burke was the leader 
of a third party, composed of the old 
Whigs, who supported the principles 
of the English, but opposed those of 
the French Revolution. He was bom 



in Arran Quay, Dublin, on Januaiy 12, 
1780. His family was a very old one, 
and of Norman extraction, and origin- 
ally bore the name of *' De Buigh," of 
which Burke is only a corruption. His 
father was a respectable attorney, in 
extensive practice— so lucrative, indeed, 
that Edmund, thoiigh a younger son, 
received nearly £20,000 as a patrimony. 
His mother, by whom he was taught to 
read, and instructed in the rudiments 
of education, was a woman of a very 
cultivated understanding — a circum- 
stance which almost invariably is the 
case with those who afterwards lise to 
great.celebrity. In constitution he was 
at first weak, and his early proficiency 
in learning was not remarkable — an- 
other peculiarity which is generally, 
though not always, observed in those des- 
tined to ultimate greathess, and which 
arises from their attention being early 
fixed on things, not words — on the latter 
of which a schoolboy's, on the former 
a man's celebrity depends. At the age 
of thirteen he was removed to the aca- 
demy at Ballitore, in the county of Elil- 
dare, and there lus great powers soon 
developed themselves. They consisted 
at first, not so much in brilliancy, as in 
steadiness of application, facility of com- 
prehension, and strength of memory. 
The same characteristics distinguished 
his early writings and speeches, and it 
was not till late in life that his imagi- 
nation shone forth vrith such lustre — a 
peculiarity common to him with Milton, 
Shakspeare, Bacon, and many other of 
the greatest poets and orators who ever 
existed. It is easily explained, if we 
reflect that a quick and fervent mind 
readily fans a flame from a few perish- 
able materials ; but a great one requires 
mighty and durable elements to warm 
it into a glow. ** Materia alitur, moti- 
bus excitatur, et urendo lucescit."* 

89. His studies early in life, like those 
of Qibbon and Johnson, were more va- 
ried than systematic, multifarious than 
profound — a system practised in Scot- 
land and Ireland more than in England, 
but which, looking to the resists in 
these three great men, would seem not 
to be the worst way of enlarging and 

• ' * It is nourished by inaterials, excited by 
occasions, and sbines by biimhig."— TAdTUS. 
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strengtheniug the human mind. He 
went through college respectably, but 
with no extraordinary distinction — 
reading incessantly, but often poems 
and novels rather than -the works of 
the Academic curriculum, dwelling 
much on the sublime passages of 
Shakspeare, Milton, and Toimg, and 
not unfrequently essaying his own 
powers in their career. He was des- 
tined for the bar, to which he was en- 
tered in 1747, in London ; but before 
this period the bent of his genius to 
historical and political subjects was 
very apparent, having been signally 
evinced in the debates of the Histori- 
cal Society in Dublin College, of which 
he was a zealous member. After ar- 
riving in London, in 1750, to prosecute 
his legal studies, he found them wholly 
distasteful to Kis diffusive genius, and, 
possessing an adequate independence, 
quitted the law for the more attractive 
paths of literature. He soon after pub- 
lished his Essay on the Sublime and 
Beautiful ; and in 1758, began to write 
the historical part of the Annual Re- 
gister, which he superintended for 
many years. Little of the fire of the 
orator, however, or the depth of the 
philosopher, is to be found in these 
compositions; he was then only col- 
lecting the materials on which the im- 
mortal superstructure of his fame was 
afterwards to be reared. In 1765, he 
was, from the reputation he had ac- 
quired as a writer, appointed private 
secretary to Lord Rockingham; and 
soon after entered parliament as mem- 
ber for Wendover, in Buckinghamshire. 
Thenceforward his biography forms part 
of the history of England. 

40. Mr Burke had long combated in 
the ranks of Opposition with Mr Fox, 
and the closest private friendship had 
cemented their political alliance ; but, 
on the breaking out of the Fi*ench Re- 
volution, they embraced different views. 
Mr Fox warmly applauded its princi- 
ples, and declared in the House of Com- 
mons, that "the new constitution of 
France was the most stupendous and 
glorious edifice of liberty which had 
been erected on the foundation of hu- 
man integrity in any age or country." 
Mr Burke, on the other hand, gifted 



with greater political sagacity and fore- 
sight, early exerted his talents to op- 
pose the levelling principles which that 
convulsion had introduced; and his 
work on the French Revolution pro- 
duced, perhaps, a greater impression 
on the public mind than any which has 
yet appeared in the world. It abounds 
in eloquent passages, profound wisdom, 
and discriminating talent ;• but^ vast as 
its influence, and unbounded as its re- 
putation were when it first appeared, 
its value was not fully imderstood till 
the progress of events had demonstrated 
the justice of its principles. Their di- 
vision on this vital question for ever 
alienated these illustrious men from 
each other, and drew tears from both 
in the House of Commons — an em* 
blem of the effects of this heart-stir- 
ring event upon the charities of pri- 
vate life, of the variance which it in- 
troduced into the bosom of families, 
and between friendships which " had 
stood the strain of a whole lifetime." 

41. The occasion on which this mo' 
mentous separation took place, was in 
the debate on the new constitution pro- 
posed for the provinces of Canada, in 
1791 — a remarkable coincidence, when 
the subsequent events in that colony 
are taken into consideration, and the 
vehement strife between the monarchi- 
cal and republican principles, of which 
it afterwards became the theatre. So 
stronglydidboth these illustrious states- 
men, but especially Mr Burke, feel on 
the all-engrossing topic of the French 
Revolution, that they mutually intro- 
duced it into almost all the debates 
which took place in the House of 
Commons at that period ; and it was 
especially the subject of vehement and 
impassioned declamation, on occasion 
of the debate on Mr Baker^s motion re- 
lative to a war with Russia, and the 
first introduction of the Canada Go- 
vernment Bill, — subjects which not 
imnaturally led to consideration of the 
supposed tendency of the French Re- 
volution with regard to the external 
relations and internal happiness of na- 
tions. From that time a rupture be- 
tween these two great men was dis- 
tinctiy foreseen both by their friends 
and the public. It was, in truth, un- 
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avoidable ; and is to be regarded as 
the index to the schism which must 
ensue in every free community, on oc- 
casion of strong democratic excitement, 
between those who adhere to the land- 
marks of the past, and those who are 
willing to adventure on the dark sea 
of innovation. Still, however, the ex- 
ternal appearances of Mendsliip were 
maintained between them; they visited, 
though not so frequently as in former 
years ; and, on the 6th of May, when 
the Canada Bill was to be debated in 
committee, they not only walked to 
the House together, but Mr Fox treated 
Mr Burke, in a previous conversation, 
with confidence, and mentioned to him 
a political circumstance of some deli- 
cacy. But the feelings of the latter 
were too ardent to be restrained; the 
future, big with disaster, revealed itself 
so clearly to his view, that it obliter- 
ated the past, and overahadowed the 
present ; and in the debate which fol- 
lowed on that night, these two illus- 
trious men were for ever severed, and 
the popular party in Great Britain per- 
manently rent in twain. The debates 
on this subject possess the highest in- 
terestb They not only embrace the 
most thrilling event in the biography 
of both, but they constitute an era in 
the history of Europe diudng its most 
eventful period. The destinies of civi- 
lisation hung upon their words. 

42. On the part of Mr Fox, it was 
ui^ged on this occasion, and in the pre- 
vious debate on the Bussian armament 
— "Without entering into the ques- 
tion whether hereditary honours are 
in themselves an advantage or an evil, 
the point which the House has now to 
consider is, Whether there is anything 
in them so peculiarly advantageous as 
to incline us to introduce them into a 
country where they are unknown, and 
by such means distmguish Canada from 
all the other ooloniesof the New World? 
In countries where they make a part 
of the constitution, it is not wise to 
destroy them ; but it is a very different 
matter to give them birth and life in a 
•icmntiy where they at present do not 
exist It is impossible to accoimt for 
such an attempt, except on the prin- 

yoL.n. 



ciple that, as Canada was formerly a 
French colony, there might be an op- 
portunity of reviving those titles of 
honour, the extinction of which some 
gentlemen so much deplore, and of re- 
viving in the West that spirit of chi- 
valry which has fallen into disgrace in 
a neighboiudng country. Are those 
red and blue ribbons, which have lost 
their lustre in the Old World, again to 
shine forth in the New ? What can 
be so absurd as to introduce hereditary 
honours in the New World, where they 
are so much the object of undisguised 
aversion ? The proposed upper cham- 
ber would be equally objectionable if 
the council were hereditary ; for such 
an assembly would be nothing more 
than a tool in the hands of the royal 
authority. Not less so is the clause 
for making provision for the Protestant 
clergy, by enacting that, in all grants 
by tiie crown of imappropriated lands, 
one-seventh should be given to them. 
What can be so monstrous as such a 
fundamental rule in a country where 
the great bulk of the people are Catho- 
lics? Even if they were all Protes- 
tants, it would still be unsuitable; 
how much more so, therefore, when 
the whole of the Protestants, such as 
they are, are much subdivided, and the 
large proportion of them are Presby- 
terians, dissenters, or subordinate sects. 
" Feeble as my powers are in com- 
parison with my honourable friend's, 
whom I must call my master — ^for every- 
thing that I know in politics I owe to 
him — I should yet ever be ready to 
maintain my principles even against his 
superior eloquence. I will maintain that 
the rights of man, which he states as 
chimerical and visionary, ai*e in fact the 
basis and foundation of every rational 
constitution, andeven of theBritish con- 
stitution itself, as the statute-book abun- 
dantly proves ; for what is the original 
compact between king and people there 
recognised, but the recognition of the 
inherent rights of the people as men, 
which no prescription can supersede, 
and no accident remove or obliterate ? 
If these principles are dangerous to the 
constitution, they are the principles of 
my right honourable friend, frx)m whom 
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I learned them. Duiing the American 
"War we have together, rejoiced at the 
success of a Washington, and mourned 
abnost in tears for the fate of a Mont- 
gomery. From him I have learned that 
the revolt of a whole people cannot be 
the result of incitement or encourage- 
ment, but must have proceeded from 
provocation. Such was his doctrine 
when he said, with equal energy and 
emphasis, 'that he could not draw a bill 
of indictment against a whole people.' 
I grieve to find that he has since learned 
to draw such an indictment, and to 
crown it with all the technical epithets 
which disgrace our statute-book, such 
as — false, malicious, wicked, by the in- 
stigation of the devil, or not having the 
fear of God before your eyes. Taught 
by my right honourable friend, that no 
revolt of a nation can spring except from 
provocation, I could not help feeling joy, 
ever since the constitution of France was 
founded on the rights of man — ^the basis 
on which the British constitution itself 
is rested. To vilify it is neither more 
nor less than to libel the British consti- 
tution ; and no book my right honour- 
able friend can write, how able soever, 
no speech he can deliver, how eloquent 
soever, can induce me to change or aban- 
don that opinion. 

"I was formerly the strenuous ad- 
vocate for the bahmce of power, when 
France was that intriguing restless na- 
tion which she had formerly proved. 
Now that the situation of France is al- 
tered, and that she has erected a gotem- 
mentfrom which neither insult nor injury 
can be apprehended by her neighbours, I 
am extremely indiflFerent concerning 
the balance of power, and shall con- 
tinue so till I see other nations com- 
bine the same power with the same 
principles of government as that of old 
France. The true principle of the bal- 
ance of power is not to keep every state 
exactly in its former condition, for that 
is impossible, but to prevent any one 
obtaining such an ascendancy as to be 
dangerous to the rest. No man can say 
that Russia will be the successor of 
France in this respect Her extent of 
territory, scanty population, and limited 
revenue, render her strength by no means 
formidable to us : she is a power whom 



we can neither attack nor be attacked 
by ; and ,is it with such a power we are 
to conmience hostilities, in orderto prop 
up the decajring Turkish empire, the 
overthrow of which woxdd be more 
likely to prove advantageous than in- 
jurious to our interests ? If we com- 
pare the present state of France with 
its past condition, both as respects the 
politics of Europe and the happiness of 
the people, even those who most detest 
the Revolution must see reason to re- 
j oice in its effects. I cannot but applaud 
the government of France, in its inter- 
nal tendency, as good, because it aims 
at the happiness of those who are sub- 
ject to it. Different opinions may be 
entertdned by different men as to the 
change of system that has taken place 
in that country ; but I, for one, admire 
the new constitution of France, con- 
sidered altogether, as the most stupend- 
ous and glorious edifice of liberty which 
has been erected on the foundation of hu- 
man integrity in any age or country^ 

48. Mr Burke commenced his reply in 
a grave and solemn tone, befittingtiie so- 
lemnity of the occasion, and the rending 
asimder of ties which had endured un- 
broken for a quarter of a century. '* The 
House," said he, "is now called upon to 
do a high and importantact — ^to appoint 
a legislature for a distant people, and to 
affirm its own competency to the exer- 
cise of such a power. On what foun- 
dation is such an assumption to rest ? 
Not, surely, on a vague conception of 
the rights of man ; for, if sudi a doc- 
trine is admitted, all that the House 
should do, is to call together the whole 
male inhabitants of Canada, and decide 
by a majority of their votes what form of 
government they are to receive. Setting 
aside so absurd a proposition, on what 
must this House found its competence 
to legislate at all on this matter ? Clearly 
on the law of nations, and the acquired 
title so to legislate from the right of con- 
quest, and a cessation of the rights of 
the old government, obtained by us in 
the treaty which confirmed it. These 
principles bind us to legislate in an equi- 
table manner for the people of Canada, 
and they are in return to owe allegiance 
to us. The question then, is. On what 
basis is this new government to be 
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formed ? Are we to frame it according 
to the old light of the English constita- 
tion, or by the glare of the new lanterns 
of the dubs at Paris and London f 

" In determining this point, we are 
not to imitate the example of coimtries 
which have disregarded circumstances, 
torn asunder the bonds of society, and 
the ties of nature. To the constitution 
of America^ doubtless, great attention 
is due, and it is of importance that the 
people of Canada should have nothing 
to envy in the constitution of a neigh- 
bouring state. But it is plain that they 
have not the same elements for the en- 
joyment of republican freedom which 
exist in the United States. The people 
of America have a constitution as well 
adapted to their character, and circum- 
stances as they could have ; but that 
character, and these circumstances, are 
essentially dififerent from those of the 
French Canadians. The Americans have 
derived from their Anglo-Saxon descent 
a certain quantity of phlegm, of old Eng- 
lish good-nature, that fits them better 
for a republican government. They 
had also a republican education ; their 
form of internal government was repub- 
lican, and the principles and vices of it 
have been restrained by the beneficence 
of an overruling monarchy in this coun- 
try. The formation of their constitu- 
tion was preceded by a long war, in the 
course of which, by military discipline, 
they had learned order, submission, and 
command, and a regard for great men. 
They had learned what a king of Sparta 
had said was the great wisdom to be 
learned in his country — the art of com- 
manding and obeying. They were 
trained to govemmeni* by war, not by 
plots, murders, and assassinations. 

" But what are we to say to the an- 
cient Canadians, who, being the most 
numerous, are entitled to the greatest 
attention f Are we to. give them the 
French constitution — a constitution 
founded on principles diametrically op- 
posite to ours, that could not assimilate 
with it in a single point ; as different 
from it as wisdom from folly, as vice 
from virtue, as the most opposite ex- 
tremes in nature — a constitution found- 
ed on what was called the rights of man ? 
But let this constitution be examined by 



its practical effects in the French West 
India colonies. These, notwithstanding 
three disastrous wars, were most happy 
and flourishing till they heard of the 
rights of man. As soon as this system 
anived among them, Pandora's box, re- 
plete with every mortal evU, seemed to 
fly open, hell itself to yawn, and every 
demon of mischief to overspread the 
face of the earth. Blacks rose against 
whites, whites against blacks, and each 
against the other, in murderous hostil- 
ity ; subordination was destroyed, the 
bonds of society were torn asunder, and 
evfeiy man seemed to thirst for the blood 
of his neighbour. 

* Black spirits and white, blue spiritsand grey, 
Mingle, mingle, mingle.' 

All was toil and trouble, discord anil 
blood, from the moment that this doc- 
trine was promulgated among them; 
and I verily believe that, wherever the 
rights of man are preached, such ever 
have been, and ever will be, the conse- 
quences. France, which had generously 
sent them the precious gift of the rights 
of man, did not like this image of her- 
self reflected in her child, and sent out 
a body of troops, well seasoned too with 
the rights of man, to restore order and 
obedience. These troops, as soon as 
they arrived, instructed as they were in 
the principles of government, felt them- 
selves bound to become parties in the 
general rebellion, and, like most of their 
brethren art home, began asserting their 
rights by cutting off the head of their 



''Dangerous doctrines are now en- 
couraged in this country, and dreadful 
consequences may ensue from them, 
which it is my sole wish and ambition 
to avert, by strenuously supporting, in 
all its parts, the British constitution. 
The practice now is, with a certain 
party, to bestow upon all occasions the 
very highest praise upon the French 
constitution ; and it is immaterial whe- 
ther this praise be bestowed upon the 
constitution or the revolution of that 
country, since the latter has led directly 
to the former. To such a length has 
this infatuation been carried, that who- 
ever now disapproves of the anarchy 
and confusion that have taken place in 
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France, or does not Bubscribe to the 
opinion that order and liberty are to 
emanate from it, is forthwith stigma- 
tised as an enemy to the British con- 
stitution — a charge equally false, un- 
fair, and calumnious. Doctrines of 
this sort are at all times dangerous, but 
they become doubly so when they are 
sanctioned by so great a name as that 
of tiie right honourable gentleman, 
who always puts his opinions in the 
clearest and most forcible light, and 
who has not hesitated, in this very de- 
bate, to call the French constitution 
the most glorious and stupendous fabric 
ever reared by human wisdom. That 
constitution, or revolution, whichever 
they choose to call it, can never serve 
the cause of liberty, but will inevitably 
promote tyranny, anarchy, and revolu- 
tion. I have never entertained ideas 
of government different from those 
which I now maintain. Monarchy, I 
have always thought, is the basis of all 
good government; and the nearer to 
monarchy any government approaches, 
the more perfect it is, and vice versd. 
Those who are anxious to subvert the 
constitution are now, indeed, few in 
number in this country; but can we 
be sure that this will always be the 
case, or that the time may never come, 
when, imder the influence of scarcity 
or tumult, the monarchical institutions 
of the country may be threatened with 
overthrow ? Now, then, is the time to 
crush this diaboli(»l spirit, and watch, 
with the greatest vigilance, the slightest 
attempt to subvert the British consti- 
tution. 

44. ''It is perhaps indiscretion at any 
period, but especially at my advanced 
years, to provoke enemies, or give 
friends an occasion for desertion ; but 
if a firm and steady adherence to the 
.British constitution should place me in 
>Buch a dilemma, I will risk all, and 
with my last words exclaim, — ^Fly from 
the French constitution."—" There is 
no loss of friends," said Mr Fox. — 
•** Yes," said Mr Burke, « there is a loss 
of friends. I know ttie price of my 
<K>nduct : I have done my duty at the 
price of him I love : our friendship is 
at an end. With my last breath I will 
earnestly entreat the two right honour- 



able gentlemen who are the great rivals 
in this house, whether they hereafter 
move in the political hemisphere as 
two flaming meteors, or walk together 
like brethren hand in hand, to preserve 
and cherish the British constitution ; 
to guard it against innovation, and savo 
it from the dangers of theoretic altera- 
tions. It belongs to the infinite and 
unspeakable Power, the Deity, who 
with his arm hurls a comet^ like a pro- 
jectile, out of its course, and enables it 
to endure the sun's heat and the pitchy 
darkness of the chilly night, to aim at the 
formation of infinite perfection ; to us, 
poor, weak, incapable mortals, there is 
no safe rule of conduct but experience." 
45. Mr Fox rose to reply, but tears 
at first choked his utterance, and they 
continued to roll down his cheeks even 
for some time after he had begim his 
speech. He commenced by expressing, 
in the strongest terms, his love and 
affection for Mr Burke, which had be- 
gun with his boyhood, and remained 
unbroken for five-and-twenty years ; 
but by degrees the subject of their 
present division again rushed upon his 
mind, and although he called him his 
right honourable friend, yet it was evi- 
dent to all that their friendship was at 
an end. A meeting of the Whigs was 
held to consider this great schism which 
had broken out in their party, and the 
following resolution appeared in their 
official journal, the MorniTig ChronieU, 
on the subject : " The great and fiim 
body of the Whigs of England, true to 
their principles, have decided on the 
dispute between Mr Fox and Mr Burke ; 
and the former is declared to have 
maintained the pure doctrines by which 
they are bound together, and upon 
which they have invariably acted. The 
consequence is, that Mr Burke retires 
frx)m parliament." Mr Burke, in al- 
luding to this resolution, said, on the 
same nighty that he knew he was ex- 
communicated by one party, and that 
he was too old to seek another; and 
though in his age he had been so un- 
fortimate as to meet this disgrace, yet 
he disdained to make any recantation, 
and did not care to solicit the friend- , 
ship of any man in the House, either 
on one side or the other. 
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46. Nothing can be imagined more 
characteristic of both these illustrious 
men, and of the views of the parties of 
which they severally were the heads, 
than the speeches now given. On the 
one side are to be seen, warm affection, 
impassioned feeling, philanthropic ar- 
dour, vehemence of expression, worthy 
of the statesman who has been justly 
styled by no common man, " the most 
Demosthenian orator since the days of 
Demosthenes." On the other, an ar- 
dent mind, a burning eloquence, a fore- 
sight guided by observation of the past^ 
benevolence restrained by anticipation 
of the future. In the impetuosity of 
the latter, in support of the truths with 
which he was so deeply impressed, there 
is perhaps some reason to lament the 
undue asperity of indignant prophecy; 
in the former, too great stress is laid 
upon political consistency under altered 
times. But time, the great test of truth, 
has now resolved the justice of the re- 
spective opinions thus eloquently ad- 
vanced, and thrown its verdict^ with 
decisive weight, into the scale with Mr 
Burke. There is, perhaps, not to be 
found in the whole history of human 
anticipation, a more signal instance of 
erroneous views than those advanced 
by Mr Fox, when he said that the 
French constitution was the most stu- 
pendous fabric of wisdom ever reared 
in any age or country ; that no danger 
was to be apprehended to the balance 
of power in Europe, now that France 
had obtained democratic institutions ; 
and that, if that great power was sub- 
verted, no peril was to be apprehended 
to European liberty from the strength 
or ambition of Russia. On the other 
hand, aU must admit the extraordinaiy 
sagacity with which Mr Burke not 
merely predicted the consequences to 
itself and to Europe, which necessarily 
would arise from the convulsions in 
France, but also pointed out so clearly 
that vital distinction between the Anglo- 
Saxon and the Gallic race on the shores 
of the St Lawrence, and the remarkable 
difference in their capacity to bear demo- 
cratic institutions, which was destined 
not to produce its natural effects for half 
a century, and of which we are now only 
beginning to see the ultimate results. 



47. Unwearied in perseverance, firm 
in purpose, unchangeable, in ambition, 
the Austrian government was the most 
formidable rival with which the French 
Republic had to anticipate a contest on 
the continent of Europe. This great 
empire, containing at that time nearly 
twenty-five millions of inhabitants, with 
a revenue of ninety million florins, or 
about £9,000,000 sterling, numbered 
the riches^ and most fertile districts of 
Europe amongits provinces. The manu- 
facturing wealth of Flanders, the agri- 
cultural riches of Lombardy, added not 
leas to the pecuniary resources than did 
the eneigetic valour of the Hungarians, 
and the impetuous zeal of the Tyrolese, 
to the military strength of the empire. 
The possession of ^e Low Coimtries 
gave it an advanced post, formerly 
strongly fortified, immediately in con- 
tact i^th the French frontier; while 
the moimtains of the Tyrol formed a 
vast fortress, garrisoned by an attached 
and warlike people, and placed at a 
salient angle between Germany and 
Italy, the certain theatre of future com- 
bats. Its armies, numerous and highly 
disciplined, had acquired immortal re- 
nown in the wars of Maria Theresa, 
and maintained a creditable place, under 
Daun and Laudohn, in the scientific 
campaigns with the Great Frederick. 
Its government, nominally a monarchy, 
but really an oligarchy, in the hands of 
the great nobles, about three hundred 
in number, possessed all that firmness 
and tenacity of purpose, and, at the 
same time, that selfish monopolising 
disposition, by which aristocratic powers 
have always been distinguished; and 
which, under unparalleled difficulties 
and disasters, brought them at last 
successfully through the long struggle 
in which they were shortly after en- 
gaged. 

48. Maria Theresa was the soul of 
the Austrian monarchy: it was. her 
heroic spirit^ sage administration, and 
popular character, which brought its 
fortunes safe through the terrible crisis 
that occurred in the middle of the 
eighteenth century, and laid the foun- 
dation of its present grandeur and pros- 
perity. Never was seen greater moral 
cotirage, or steadiness of purpose, than 
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in this most remarkable womaxL She 
may almost be said to have been the 
real fomider of the Austrian empire, for 
she found it on the Terge of p^xHtion, 
and she raised it, by the Tigour of her 
counsels and heroism of her conduct, 
to the highest pitch of glory. When 
the Hungarian chiefs, with teiurs in their 
eyes, drew their swords, and said with 
one voice, ''Moriamur pro rege nostro 
Maria Theresa ! " they expressed the 
sympathy of noble minds for such signal 
intrepidity and resolutionas she eyinced 
in her distress. Unlike Catherine of 
Russia, her private character was irre- 
proachable. Profoundly influenced by 
religion, she found in its consolations a 
bulwark of strength amidst all her dif- 
ficulties; strictly reg^ar in her conduct) 
she maintained unsullied purity amidst 
all the seductions of the Imperial court 
Her elevation of mind may be judged 
of by one circumstance. When on her 
deathbed, she was so feeble as to be 
with difl&culty preserved from dropping 
into a slumber ; but she insisted upon 
being prevented : "I would meet," said 
she, "my Creator awake." The an- 
nals of Rome contain nothing more 
sublime. 

49. At the accession of her son Joseph 
II. in 1780, new maxims of government 
succeeded : the ancient spirit of the 
monarchy seemed about to expira His 
mind was cultivated, his views benevo- 
lent, his habits simple ; but these ami- 
able qualities were combined with others 
of a more dangerous nature. An ardent 
reformer, a philanthropic philosopher, 
deeplyimbuedwith the delusions of per- 
fectibility, he was impatient to chfmge 
everything in the civil, religious, and 
military administration of his vast 
states ; and, in the warmth of his be- 
nevolence, uxged on many reforms nei- 
ther called for by, nor beneficial to, his 
subjects. Endowed with an ardent and 
innovating temperament, he at the same 
time was animated by a desire for ter- 
ritorial acquisition and military glory. 
Strongly impressed with the inconve- 
nience and expense attending the pos- 
session of the Low Countries — so much 
exposed to France, so far removed from 
the hereditary states — ^and relying on 
the support of Catherine) empress of 



Russia, in whose ambitious designs on 
Turkey he was participant^ he was ex- 
tremely desirous of incorporating Ba- 
varia with his vast possessions, by giv- 
ing the elector the Low Countries in 
exchange, with the title of king. Fre- 
derick of Prussia instantly sounded the 
alarm on this dangerous proposal, and, 
by his influence, a treaty was conclud- 
ed at Berlin between Prussia, Saxony, 
and Hanover, which was the last act 
of that great man, and for the time 
caused this ambitious project on the 
part of Austria to miscarry. But the 
Imperial cabinet never lost sight of the 
design ; and their attempts to cany it 
into execution, during the course of the 
revolutionary war, became, as will ap- 
pear in the sequel, the source of num- 
berless calamities to themselves and to 
Europe. 

50. The Austrian forces, at the com- 
mencement of the war, amounted to 
two hundred and forty thousand in- 
fantry, thirty-fivethousand cavalry, and 
one hundred thousand artillery; and 
the extent and vrarlike spirit of the Im- 
perial dominions furnished inexhaust- 
ible resources for the maintenance of 
the contest. Sincere and honest in 
principle, attached to old institutions, 
and powerfully swayed by religion, the 
inhabitants of these varied dominions 
were, with the exception of some of the 
Italian provinces, unanimous in their 
horror of the French republican prin- 
ciples ; while the power and firm as- 
cendant of the nobility gave steadiness 
and consistence to their efforts to op- 
pose it The cavalry was in the finest 
order, and performed splendid services 
during the course of the war ; but the 
infan^, though well adapted for plain 
fighting in a good position, was incap- 
able of the enexgetic movements which 
the new system of military operations 
required, and was disgraced by the fre- 
quent occurrence of large bodies laying 
down their arm& The provinces of 
Croatia, Transylvania, and the Bannat, 
lying on the frontier of Turkey, were 
organised in a military manner; all the 
inhabitants were trained to the use of 
arms, and thus ftx)m them the govern- 
ment derived inexhaustible supplies of 
irregular troops. Hungary and the Low 
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Countries supplied the 4liU of the in- 
fantry, and the recruits who formed 
the principal part of the Imperial Quard. 
The cavalry, admirably mounted, were 
skilled in all the movements of war, 
and the artillery respectable, and in 
good equipment; but the officers of the 
infantiy were deficient in military in- 
formation, and the soldiers, though well 
disciplined, wanted the fire and vivacity 
of the French troops. 

51. The Flemish dominions of Aus- 
tria had recently been the theatre of a 
revolt so different from that of France, 
that it is difficult to conceive how they 
could both have arisen in countries so 
near each other in the same age of the 
world. The Emperor Joseph IL had 
alienated the affections of these pro- 
vinces, by the proposal, already mention- 
ed, to exchange them for Bavaria; and 
had next excited their alarms by a va- 
riety of reforms, founded on philosophi- 
cal principles, totally unsuited to the 
character, religious spirit, and degree of 
information possessed by the people. 
At length the proposal to give a colony 
of Genevese and Swiss, established near 
Ostend, the free exercise of their reli- 
gion, brought matters to a crisis ; the 
universities protested against the inno- 
vation, and he replied by abolishing the 
seignorial jurisdictions, and authorising 
the sale of a great proportion of the es- 
tates of the monasteries, establishing 
schools independent of the clergy, and 
curtailing the privilges of the Estates, 
by introducing intendants, who almost 
superseded l£eir authority. These 
changes excited a universal spirit of 
disaffection in the provinces, and led 
to a measure the most extraordinary 
and the most fatal which modem his- 
tory has to record. 

52. The barrier towns of the Nether- 
lands, extoiied from France after so 
much bloodshed, or erected at so vast 
an expense, were demolished, and the 
level country left open and unprotect- 
ed, as if done expressly to invite the 
invasion of their enterprising neigh- 
bours. It seemed as if the Emperor 
imagined that the marriage of bis sister 
Marie Antoinette to the king of France 
had made the union between the two 
kingdoms perpetual, and that his whole 



danger arose from the discontented dis- 
position of bis own subjects ; or as if 
the project of exchanging these distant 
provinces for Bavaria had taken such 
hold of the Imperial cabinet^ that they 
were desirous only of rendering them 
incapable of defence in the hands of 
their new possessors. But the wise in 
all the adjoining states regarded this 
suicidal act with very different feelings, 
and were filled with the most gloomy 
presentiments as to its effects. " Eu- 
rope," says Jomini, " beheld with as- 
tonishment those celebrated fortresses, 
so famous in former wars, demolished 
by the very power which had con- 
structed them; and the Flemings, proud 
of the recollections with which they 
were associated, sighed as they saw the 
plough razing the vestiges of so much 
historical glory. The event soon proved 
the fatal tendency of the measure. The 
Low Countries, bereft of their for- 
tresses, destitute of mountains, and too 
distant from the centre of the empire 
to be effectually defended, fell a prey 
to any successfiil invader; and the Aus- 
trian government were first apprised of 
the ruinous tendency of their measures 
by the loss of that ancient province of 
their empire." 

58. The discontents and indignation 
of the Flemings at this diBastrous mea- 
sure preyed so severely on the suscep- 
tible heart of Joseph IL as to shorten 
his life. Upon his death, which hap- 
pened on 16th February 1790, he was 
succeeded by his brother Leopold, whose 
paternal and benevolent system of go- 
vernment in Tuscany had long been 
the object of admiration to aU the phi- 
losophers of Europe ; but whose cha- 
racter, admirably adapted for the pa- 
cific administration of that tranquil 
duchy, was little suited for the govern- 
ment of the great and varied provinces 
of the Austrian empire. He found the 
monarchy shaken in all its parts by the 
reforms and innovations of his prede- 
cessor ; the Belgian provinces in open 
insurrection; Biohemia andLower Aus- 
tria in sullen discontent ; and Hungary 
in a state of menacing insubordination. 
To complete his difficulties, the seeds 
of a revolution were rapidly expanding 
in Poland ; while the distracted habits 
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and feeble goTemment of that unbridled 
democracy afforded little hope that it 
would be permitted to extricate itself 
from its embarrassments without fo- 
reign invasion. It was easy to foresee 
that the spoliation of its rich and de- 
fenceless plains would throw the apple 
of discord among the ambitious mili- 
tary monarchies by which it was sur- 
rounded. 

54. The ill-humour of the Flemings 
had already broken out into open in- 
surrection. In the autumn of 1789, at 
the very time that the French were re- 
volting against the privileged classes 
and the authority of t&e church, the in- 
habitants of the Netherlands took up 
arms to support theuL France sought 
to impose liberal measures upon its go- 
vernment, Flanders to resist those in- 
troduced by its sovereign ; France to 
abolish religion, Flanders to support 
it* Brussels, Ghent, and Kons, speed- 
ily fell into the hands of the insure 
gents, and the rapidity of the disas- 
ters accelerated the death of the Empe- 
ror Joseph. But this success was of 
short duration. Leopold, his successor, 
took the most energetic measures to re- 
establish his authority; the partisans of 
the aristocracyin the revoltedprovinces 
came to blows with the adherents of the 
democracy; the free-thinking French, 
indignant at the rejection of their prin- 
ciples by the insurgents, refused their 
support; the march of Marshal Bender, 
at the head of the Imperialists, was a 
continual triumph; and the Austrian 
forces resumed possession of the whole 
of their Flemish dominions, with as 
much facility as they had lost them. 

65. The house of Hapsburg was still 
in possession of the imperial dignity ; 
but the high-sounding titles and ac- 
knowledged supremacy of the Caesars 
could not conceal the real weakness of 
their authority. The vast but unwieldy 
fabric of the German empire was go- 
verned by the diet assembled at Ratis- 
bon, which consisted of three colleges — 
that of the electors, that of the princes, 
and that of the free towns. The first, 

* It is very remarkable, that those opposite 
principles were precisely those which, forty 
years afterwards, led to the nearly simultane- 
ous revolutionsof France andBelgiumin 1830. 



which had been fixed by the treaty of 
Westphalia at eight electors, to whom 
Hanover was afterwards added, pos- 
sessed the sole right of appointing the 
emperor; the second, composed of 
thirty-three ecclesiastical and sixty-one 
lay princes, ex^oyed little influence, 
and afforded only an inviting prospect 
to the rapacitj of their superiors ; the 
third, consisting of forty-seven towns, 
was considted only for form's sake, and 
had no real deliberative voice in public 
affairs. Each circle was bound to fur- 
nish a certain contingent of troops for 
the defence of the empire ; but their 
soldiers, disunited and various, formed 
but a feeble protection, and its real 
strength consisted in tiie Austrian and 
Prussian monarchies. 

56. The military strength of Pnissia» 
raised to the highest pitch of which its 
resources would admit by the genius 
and successes of the Great Frederick, 
had rendered this inconsiderable king- 
dom a first-rate power on the continent 
of Europe. Its army, one hundred 
and sixty thousand strong, comprising 
thirty-five thousand horse, was in the 
highest state of discipline and equip- 
ment; but this force, considerable 
though it was, formed but a small part 
of the strength of the kingdom. By an 
admirable system of organisation, the 
whole youth of the nation were com- 
pelled to serve a limited number of 
years in the army in early life, the effect 
of which was, not only tiiat a taste for 
military habits was universally difiiised, 
but that the state always possessed with- 
in its bosom a vast reserve of trained 
soldiers, who might, in any emergency, 
be called to its defence. The aversion 
evinced in so many other countries to 
the military service, from the unlimit- 
ed length to which it extended, was 
unknown where it reached only to four 
years. It came rather to be regarded 
as an agreeable mode of spending the 
active and enterprising period of youth. 
Prussia reaped the full benefit of this 
judicious system, when she withstood 
the three greatest powers in Europe 
during the Seven Years' War; and she 
was indebted to the same source for 
those numerous and courageous de- 
fenders who flocked to her standard 
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during the latter part of the reyolu- 
tionaiy contest 

67. At the death of the Great Frede- 
rick, the PruBsian army was considered 
the first in Europe. Proud of a struggle 
without a parallel in modem times, and 
of the unrivalled talent of their com- 
mander, the Prussian soldiers possessed 
not only the moral strength so neces- 
sary in war, but had been trained, in a 
variety of exercises, to the rapid move- 
ment of great masses. Annual evolu- 
tions, on a large scale, accustomed the 
army to that necessary piece of instruc- 
tion ; and under the scientific auspices 
of Seidlitz, the cavalry had become 
the most perfect in Europe. In great 
schools at Berlin, and other places, the 
young officers-were taught the military 
art; and there, as elsewhere in the 
northern monarchies of Europe, the 
whole youth of any consideration were 
destined for the profession of arms. 
The higher situations in the army, how- 
ever, were reserved for the nobles ; but> 
by degrees, that invidious restriction 
was abandoned, and in the arduous 
struggle of 1813, when the co-operation 
of all classes could alone save her from 
destruction, Prussia had reason to feli- 
citate herself upon the change. 

58. The states which composed the 
Prussian monarchy were by no means 
so coherent or rounded as ^ose which 
formed the Austrian dominions. Na- 
ture had traced out no limits like the 
Bhine, the Alps, or the Pyrenees, to 
form the boundary of its dominions ; 
no great rivers or mountain chains pro- 
tected its frontiers ; few fortified towns 
guarded it from the incursions of the 
vast military monarchies by which it 
was surrounded. Its surface consisted 
of fourteen thousand square leagues, 
and its population, which had been 
doubled under the reign of Frederick 
the Qreat^ amounted to nearly eight 
million souls. But they were composed 
of various races, spoke different lan- 
guages, professed different religions, and 
were protected by no external or inter- 
nal line of fortresses. Towards Russia 
and Austrian Poland, a frontier of two 
hundred leagues was totally destitute 
of places of defence : Silesia alone en- 
joyed the double advantage of three 



lines of fortresses, and the choicest 
gifts of nature. The national defence 
rested entirely on the army and the 
courage of the inhabitants ; but, ani- 
mated by the recollections of the Seven 
Years' War, they were both elevated to 
the highest pitch. The government 
was a military despotism ; no privileges 
of individuals orcorporationsrestrained 
the authority of the sovereign ; the li- 
berty of the press was unknown, but 
the public administration was tempered 
by ike wisdom and beneficence of an 
enlightened system of state policy. 
This system, begun by Frederick ihe 
Qreat, had passed into settled maxims, 
which regulated the administration of 
his successors. In no coimtiy of Europe, 
not even in England or Switzerland, 
was private right more thoroughly re- 
spected, or justice more rigidly ob- 
served, both in the courts of law and 
the domestic measures of government. 
"Everything for the people, nothing 
by them," was the principle of its ad- 
ministration. Toleration, established 
even to excess, had degenerated into its 
fatal ally, indifference and infidelity, in 
many of the higher orders ; manners 
approaching the corruption of Paris 
were prevalent in the capital ; while the 
middle ranks, united in secret societies 
of free-masonry, already indulged those 
ardent feelings which afterwsuds exer- 
cised so important an influence on the 
destinies of Eui*ope. 

59. The might of Russia, first expe- 
rienced by Frederick at the terrible 
battle of Cunnersdorf, was now begin- 
ning to fill the north with apprehen- 
sion. This immense empire, compre- 
hending nearly half of Europe and Asia 
within its dominions, backed by inac- 
cessible frozen regions, secured from 
invasion by the extent of its surface and 
the severity of its climate, inhabited by 
a patient and indomitable race, ever 
ready to exchange the hardships and 
monotony of the north for the luxury 
and adventure of the south, was daily 
becoming more formidable to the liber- 
ties of Europe. The Empress Cathe- 
rine, endowed, amidst all her feminine 
passions, with masculine ambition, was 
urging a bloody war with Turkey, in 
which the zeal of a religious crusade 
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was directed by the sagacity of civi- 
lised warfare. The campaign had com- 
menced with the taking of Oczakoff, 
which easily yielded to the audacity 
and fortune of Prince Potemkin ; but 
the courage of the Turks, though long 
dormant, was at length roused to the 
highest pitch. Undisciplined and un- 
stable in the field, they were almost in- 
vincible behind walls; and the most 
inconsiderable forts, manned by such 
defenders, became impregnable save at 
an enormous expense of blood and trea- 
sure. But a new and terrible enemy to 
the Ottomans arose in Suwarboff, one 
of those extraordinary men, who some- 
times, by the force of their individual 
character, alter the destiny of nations. 
This determined man and dauntless 
general, who to the highest talents for 
war united a religious influence over 
the minds of his soldiers, joined the 
Austrians with eight thousand men, 
when, with seventeen thousand, they 
were maintaining a doubtful contest 
with a hundred thousand Turks on the 
banks of the river Rymniski. His 
arrival infused such enei^ into the 
combined army, that they gained a 
complete victory over their formidable 
enemies. He was afterwards employed 
in the siege of Ismael, and, chiefly by 
the ascendancy of real greatness over 
the minds of his soldiers, succeeded in 
carrying by assault that celebrated for- 
tress, though defended by twenty-four 
thousand of the bravest troops in the 
Turkish dominions. British diplomacy 
was employed before it was too late to 
avert the threatened calamities of the 
Ottoman empire ; new objects of con- 
tention arose; fresh contests sprang out 
of the Western Revolution, and the 
glory of placing the cross on the dome 
of 6t Sophia has been reserved for a 
future age. 

60. The Russian infantry had long 
been celebrated for its immovable firm- 
ness. At Pultowa, Cimnersdorf, Choc- 
eim, and Ismael, it had become distin- 
guished; and the cavalry, though greatly 
inferior to its present state of discipline 
and equipment, was inured to service 
in the war with the Turks, and moimt- 
ed on a hardy and admirable race of 
horses. The artillery, now so splendid, 



was then remarkable only for the cum- 
brous quality of the carriages, and the 
obstinate valour of the men. The 
armies were recruited by a certain pro- 
portion of conscripts drawn out of every 
hundred male inhabitants — a mode of 
raising troops which, in an immense 
and rapidly increasing population, fur- 
nished an inexhaustible supply of sol- 
diers. They amoimted in 1792 to two 
hundred thousand men; but the half 
of this force alone was disposable for 
active operations, the remainder being 
cantoned on the Pruth, the Caucasus, 
and the frontiers of Finland. In this 
enumeration, however, was not com- 
prised either the youth of the military 
colonies, who afterwards became of 
great importance, or the well-known 
Cossacks of the Don. The last com- 
posed an immense military force in 
the southern provinces of ihe empire. 
This irregular force, drawn from the 
pastoral tribes in the southern pro- 
vinces of the empire, costs almost 
nothing to the state. The govern- 
ment merely issues an order for a cer- 
tain number of this hardy band to 
take the field, and crowds of active 
young men appear, equipped at their 
own expense, mounted on small but 
indefatigable horses, and ready to un- 
dergo all the hard^ps of war, from 
their sense of duty to their sovereign, 
and their hopes of plunder or adven- 
ture. Gifted with all the individual in- 
telligence which belongs to the pastoral 
and savage character, and yet subjected 
to a certain degree of military discip- 
line, they make the best of all light 
troops, and are more formidable to a 
retreating army than the Uite of the 
French or Russian guards. 

61. Inured to hardships from his in- 
fancy, the Russian soldier is better cal- 
culated to bear the fatigues of war than 
any in Europe. He knows no duty so 
sacred as obedience to his officers ; sub- 
missive to his discipline as to the ordi- 
nances of religion, ho fatigue, no priva- 
tion, can make lum forget its obliga- 
tions. Through every march, through 
entire campaigns, you behold the can- 
noneer near his piece, at the post as- 
signed to him by his commander ; and, 
unless authorised to do so, nothing will 
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induce him to abandon it. The waggon- 
train wax their harness in bivouacs 
under a cold of 15 deg. of Reaumur, cor- 
responding to 5 deg. above zero of Fah- 
reidieit, as they would do for a day of 
parade in the finest weather. This ad- 
mirable spirit of precision renders their 
defeats extremely rare ; and the soldiers 
are so accustomed, in their wars with 
the Turks, to look for safety only in 
closing their ranks, and to expect de- 
struction if they fly, that they are hardly 
ever broken. If they have not the faci- 
lity of rallying afber a defeat, which 
their high degree of individual intelli- 
gence has given to the French soldiers, 
they have greater firmness in resisting it. 
62. The whole eneigies of the nation 
are turned towards the army. Com- 
merce, the law, and all civil employ- 
ments, are held in no esteem ; the whole 
youth of any consideration betake them- 
selves to the profession of arms. Im- 
mense military schools, in different parts 
of the empire, annually send forth the 
whole flower of the population to this 
dazzling career. Precedence depends 
entirely on rank in the army ; and the 
heirs to the greatest fisunilies are com- 
pelled to enter its ranks in the lowest 
grade. They fietce hardship and danger 
with the same courage as the private 
soldiers; they were to be found by their 
sides in the breach of Ismael and amid 
the snows of 'Finland. Promotion is 
open equally to all : a government de- 
pending entirely on its military prowess, 
finds itself obliged to promote real 
merit ; and great part of the officers at 
the head of the army have risen from 
the inferior stations of society. But, 
formidable as the power of Russia ap- 
peared even at that period, the world 
was &r from anticipating the splendid 
part which she was destined to play in 
the approaching conflict Her inmiense 
population, amounting in Europe alone 
to nearly thirty-five millions, afforded 
an inexhaustible supply of men. The 
ravages of war or pestilence were 
speedily filled up, in a country whose 
numbers were doubling every fifty years. 
Her soldiers, inured to heat and cold 
from their infancy, and actuated by a 
blind devotion to the Czar, united the 
steady valour of the English to the im- 



petuous eneigy of the French troops- 
Dreaded by all her neighbours, and too 
remote to fear attack, she could afford 
to send forth her whole disposable force 
on foreign service ; while the want of 
pecuniary resources was of little im- 
portance, so long as the wealth of Eng- 
land could be relied on to furnish the 
sinews of war. Before the conclusion 
of hostilities, France saw one hundred 
and fifty thousand Russian soldiers re- 
viewed on the plains of Burgundy — a 
force really greater than that with which 
Attila combated on the field of Chalons. 
63. Poland, the destined theatre of 
glorious achievements, was, at the com- 
mencement of the French Revolution, 
groaning under the weight of foreign 
oppression. This heroic country, long 
the bulwark of Christendom against the 
Turks, the deliverer of Qennany under 
John Sobieski, the ancient conqueror 
of Russia, had been the victim of the 
insane democratic passions of its peo- 
ple, and an atrocious conspiracy of the 
neighbouring kings. The flatness of its 
surface, the want of fortified towns, and 
the weakness incident to an elective 
monarchy and turbulent democracy, 
had rendered all the valour of the peo- 
ple unavailing, and the greater part of 
its dominions had been reft from it by 
its ambitious neighbours at the disas- 
trous epoch of 1772. In 1792, the neigh- 
bouring sovereigns found a new pretence 
for renewing their spoliations. Stanis- 
laus Augustus, the last nominal king, 
had granted a constitution to his sub- 
jects, better adapted to their peculiar 
situation than could have been hoped 
for. By ity the crown was declared 
elective, but the dynasty hereditwy — 
the Princess of Saxony was proclaimed 
heiress of the throne %fter the demise 
of the king. Legislative measures and 
decrees were to be proposed by the 
crown, and sanctioned by the Chambers 
of Lords and Commons. The nobles 
abandoned their privilege of engrossing 
every employment under government ; 
and, to provide for the gradual eleva- 
tion of the people, the king was obliged, 
during the sitting of each diet, to en- 
noble thirty of the bourgeois class. The 
Catholic religion was declared the esta- 
blished faith. This constitution was 
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proclaimed amidst the universal aocla- 
mations of the people ; and new life, 
it was fondly imagined, had been in- 
fused into the ancient monarchy, from 
the intermixture of popularvigour. But 
these transports were of short duration. 
Stanislaus Augustus, however enlight- 
ened in framing a constitution, was ill 
qualified to maintain it. The people, 
disunited for centuries, were incapable 
of any measures for their common de- 
fence. The jealousy of the Empress 
Catherine was awakened by the pro- 
spect of Poland again emeiging into 
political vigour ; and her fears, by the 
proximity of revolutionary principles 
to her hereditary states. A new treaty 
of partition was signed between the 
three adjoining powers, and the con- 
queror of Ismael was called from the 
Turkish war, to give the last blow to 
the ancient defenders of the Christian 
faith. 

64. Though deprived of the weight 
arising from unity of empire, the native 
valour of the Poles destined them to per- 
form an important part on the theatre 
of Europe. Napoleon has characterised 
them as the people who most rapidly 
become soldiers ; and their ardent pa- 
triotism rendered them the ready sup- 
porters of any power which held out 
the prospect of restoring the national 
independence. The valour of the Polish 
legions made them distinguished in the 
wars of Italy and Spain ; they followed 
the French standards to Smolensko and 
Moscow, and maintained an unshaken 
fidelity to them during all the disasters 
of the subsequent retreats Though 
cruelly abandoned by Napoleon in the 
commencement of the Russian cam- 
paign, they adhered to his fortunes 
through ail the subsequent changes ; 
and, amidst the general defection of 
Europe, kept their faith inviolate on 
the field of Leipsic. 

65. Sweden was too remote from the 
scene of European conflict to have much 
weight in the political scale. Secure in 
a distant and almost inaccessible situa- 
tion, blessed with a hardy, intrepid, and 
honest peasantry, she had nothing to 
dread but from the insatiable progress 
of Russian ambition. She had recently, 
however, concluded a glorious war with 



her powerful neighbour ; her arms, in 
alliance with those of Turkey, had taken 
the Imperial forces by surprise ; and 
Gkistavus, extricating himself by a des- 
perate exertion of valour from a peri- 
lous situation, had destroyed the Rus- 
sian fleet, and gained a great victory so 
near St Petersburg that the sound of 
the cannon was heard in the palace of 
the empress. But, such is the weight 
of Muscovite power, that its enemies 
are always glad to purchase peace, even 
in the moments of their greatestsuccess. 
Catherine hastened to get quit of the 
Swedish war, by offering advantageons 
terms to her courageous rival, and flat- 
tered his chivalrous feelings into ac- 
cepting them, by representing that the 
efforts of all sovereigns should now be 
directed towards reEusting the progress 
of the Fi'ench Revolution, and that he 
alone was worthy to head the enter- 
prise. 

66.'^ Placed on the other extremity of 
the Russian dominions, the forces of 
Turkey were still less capable of affiect- 
ing the balance of the European states. 
Formidable during the period of its 
vigour and rise, the Ottoman power, like 
that of all barbarous nations, had rapid- 
ly and UTeooverably declined, after the 
zenith of its greatness had been attained. 
Itwas defended chiefly by the desert and 
inaccessible nature of its frontiers, the 
result of the incessant and grievous op- 
pression of its government^ and by the 
jealousies of the European powers, who 
never failed to inteifere when the dan- 
ger became imminent to its independent 
existence. Its cavalry, brave, skilful, 
and admirably moimted, was the most 
formidable in the world ; but the desul- 
tory temper of its people was incapable 
of the submission and constancy requi- 
site to form an experienced and disci- 
plined body of infantry. Sometimes, 
however, the spirit of fanaticism roused 
them to extraordinary exertions, and on 
such occasions it was not unusual to see 
a hundred and fifty thousand armed men 
on the banks of the Danube. But these 
efforts were of short duration; the first 
serious reverse dissipated the mighty 
host, and reduced its leaders to the com- 
mand of a few regiments of horse. But 
though these causes rendered the Otto- 
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mans incapable of foreign conquest^ they 
were still extremely formidable to an in- 
vading army. Their desert and water- 
less plains afforded no resources to an 
enemy ; while the total want of roads fit 
for the passage of wheeled carriages, 
made it almost impossible to bring sup- 
plies from the adjoining states, or ad- 
vance the artillery requisite for the siege 
of their foiix«sses. .Behind the walls of 
the most inconsiderable towns, the Ja- 
nizaries fought with desperate, and often 
successful valour; the whole inhabitants 
took to arms in defence of their lives 
and their religion; and, lined with such 
defenders, trifling cities frequently of- 
fered a more formidable resistance than 
the most reg^ular fortifications of West- 
em Europe. 

67. The incessant and grinding op- 
pression, however, of the Ottoman go- 
vemmenty had implanted a principle of 
wealmess in the Turkish power, little 
attended to in former times, but of 
which the effects have since been strik- 
ingly displayed. This consisted in the 
constant and rapid decay of the popula- 
tion, which soon rendered the Osmanlis 
unequal even to those sudden and vehe- 
ment exertions, which at former periods 
had struck such terror into the neigh- 
bouring states. At the same time tiie 
ignorant and brutal pride of the govem- 
ment> which prevented them from ac- 
quiring any knowledge of the situation 
of the European powers, rendered them 
incapable of availing themselves of 
the advantages which their desperate 
struggles freiquently afforded, and on 
more than one occasion made them 
throw away the only remaining chance 
of recovering their lost ground from the 
unceasing hostility of Russia^ 

68. From a different cause, the poli- 
tical importance of Italy had sunk as 
low as that of the Turkish states. In- 
habiting the finest country in Europe, 
blessed with the richest plains and ike 
most fruitful mountains, defended fr-om 
invasion by the encircling sea and the 
snow-covered Alps, venerable from the 
recollections of ancient greatness, and 
containing the cradle of modem free- 
dom, the people of Italy were yet as 
dust in the scale of nations. The loss 
of military courage and of private vir- 



tue seems to have been the cause of this 
sad degradation. When conducted by 
foreign leaders, the inhabitants of its 
northern states, like thePoituguese and 
the Hindoos under British direction, 
have risen to honourable distinction, 
beneath the standards of Napoleon ^ 
but led by their own officers, and fol- 
lowing their national colours, they have 
never, for many centuries, been able 
to stand the shock of the Transalpine 
forces. Tuscany, from the effects of the 
sage and patemsJ government of Leo- 
pold^ was flourishmg, prosperous, and 
contented ; but the proximity of fVance 
had spread the seeds of discontent in 
Piedmont, and^ in common with its in- 
habitants, the Milanese beheld with un- 
disguised satisfaction the triumph of 
the republican arms on the other side 
of the Alp& It was in vain, however, 
that a smothered feeling of indignation 
against foreign rule pervaded the Italian 
states ; in vain all their theatres ituig 
with acclamations at the line of Alfieri — 

"Servi siam si I ma servi oguor frementi : " * 

they were incapable of those steady and 
sustained efforts which are essential to 
the establishment either of civil liberty 
or national independence. Hence, dur- 
ing all the contests of which it was the 
theatre, Italy became the unresisting 
prey of the northern victor. The Aus- 
trian and French eagles alternately ruled 
her plains, but the national colours were 
never unfrurled, nor any effort made to 
liberate them from foreign dominion. 
On the few occasions on which the Nea- 
politans and Venetians attempted to 
raise the standard of independence, they 
were vanquished by the mere sight of 
the enemy's force. It is melancholy to 
reflect, that the descendants of the Ro- 
mans, the Samnites, and the Cisalpine 
Qauls, should so fetr, and to appearance 
so irrecoverably, have degenerated from 
the virtue of their ancestors ; but it 
seems to be the law of nature, that a 
high state of civilisation cannot long co- 
exist with military courage in the feiv- 
oured climates of the worid ; and that» 
as some counterpoise to the lavish ac- 
cumulation of her gifts, Nature has 

« <« We are alaves ; but daveB ever ohaflng 
against our chains.'* 
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denied to their inhabitants the penua- 
nent resolution to defend them. 

69. The kingdom of Piedmont^ situ- 
ated on the frontier of Italy, partook 
mora of the character of its northern 
than of its southern neighbours. Its 
soldiers, chiefly drawn from the moun- 
tains of Savoy, Liguria, or the Maritime 
Alps, were brave, docile, and enterpris- 
ing, and, under Victor Amadous, had 
risen to the highest distinction in the 
commencement of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The regular army amoimted to 
thirty thousand infantry, and three 
thousand five hundred cavalry; but, 
besides this, the government coiUd sum- 
mon to its support fifteen thousand 
militia, who, in defending their moun- 
tain passes, rivalled the best troops in 
Europe. These were chiefly employed 
during the war in guarding the for- 
tresses ; and the number of these, joined 
to the natural strength of the country, 
and its important situation, as holding 
the keys of the great passes over the 
Alps, gave this state a degree of mili- 
tary importance beyond what could 
have been anticipated from its physical 
strength. 

70. Sunk in obscure marshes, crushed 
by the naval supremacy of England, and 
cooped up in a comer of Europe, the 
political importance of the Dutch re- 
public had fallen in a great degree in 
the scale of Europe. Its army was still 
composed of forty-four thousand men, 
and its fortified towns and inundations 
gave it the same means of defence which 
had formerly been so gloriously exerted; 
but the resolution of the inhabitants 
was by no means at that time equal to 
the strength of their situation. A long 
period of peace had weakened the mili- 
tary spirit of the people, and their chief 
defence was placed in the wretched as- 
sistance of auxiliary troops, which never 
enabled the republic, during the subse- 
quent contests, to bring thirty thousand 
men into the field. The world at this 
period was far from anticipating the 
glorious stand which the Dutch subse- 
quently made, in 1834, against the hos- 
tility by land and sea of the two great- 
est powers in Europe. 

71. Animated by stronger passions, 
descended from more fiery progenitors. 



and inured to a more varied climate, 
the people of the Spanish peninsula 
were calculated to perform a more dis- 
tinguished part in the strife for Euro- 
pean freedom. This singular and mixed 
race united to the tenacity of purpose 
which distinguished the Gothic, the 
fiery enterprise which characterised the 
Moorish blood. Centuries of almost un- 
broken repose had neither extinguished 
the one nor abated the other ; and the 
conqueror of Europe erroneously judged 
the temper of her people, when he mea- 
sured it by the inglorious reigns of the 
Bourbon dynasty. The nobles, degene- 
rated by political nullity and long-con- 
tinued intermarriage with each other, 
were indeed incapable of strenuous ex- 
ertion, and the reigning family had none 
of the qualities calculated to conmiand 
success. But the peasantry, bold, pros- 
perous, and independent, presented the 
materials for a resolute aimy ; and the 
priesthood, possessed of an unlimited 
sway over the minds of the lower, or- 
ders, were animated by the most inex- 
tinguishable hatred at the principles of 
the French Revolution. The decay of 
its national strength, falsely ascribed 
by superficial writers to the drain of 
colonial enterprise,* .and the possession 
of the mines of America, was really 
owing to the accumulation of estates 
in the hands of communities and noble 
families, and the predominant infiuence 
of the Catholic priesthood, which for 
centuries had rendered that fine king- 
dom little else than a cluster of con- 
vents, surrounded by a hardy peasan- 
try. But though these causes had ren- 
dered Spain incapable of any sustained 
foreign enterprise, they had not in the 
least diminished its aptitude for inter- 
nal defence ; and the people, who in 
every age have there made common 
cause with the king and the nobles, flew 
to arms with unequalled enthusiasm, 
when their loyalty was awakened by 
the captivity of their sovereign, and 
their fanaticism roused by the efforts of 
their pastors. By a just retribution, 

* The exports of Spain to her colonies in 
1790, were £15,000,000 annually; nearly as 
much as those of Great Britain at this time 
to her colonies, which amount to £16, 280,000. 
—See Humboldt, NouvelU Bspaane, iv. 163 
154. 
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the first great rererse of the French 
arms was occasioned by the spirit of 
religious resistance nourished hj the 
first flagrant acts of injustice ; and the 
disaster of Baylen would not have 
arisen, nor the bones of five hundred 
thousand French whitened the plains of 
Spain, but for the confiscation of the 
property of the French church by the 
Constituent Assembly. 

72. The nominal military strength of 
Spain, at the commencement of the Re- 
volution, was one hundred and forty 
thousand men ; but this force was far 
from beingefifectiye, and in the first cam- 
X>aigns the cabinet of Madrid, though 
they reinforced their army by thir^- 
six battalions on the breaking out of 
the war, were never able to raise their 
force in the field to eighty thousand 
combatants. But on occasion of the 
invasion in 1808, an immense insuiv 
rectionaiy force sprang up in every part 
of the country. These undisoiplmed 
levies, however, though occasionally 
brave, like the Turks, in defending 
walls, were miserably deficient in the 
essential qualities of regular soldiers. 
They had neither the steadiness, mu- 
tual confidence, nor conduct necessary 
for success in the field. Accordingly, 
they were almost invariably routed in 
every encounter ; and but for the tena- 
city of purpose arising from l^eir cha- 
racter, ignorance, and habit of boasting, 
which effectually coticealed the extent 
of their disasters from all but the suf- 
ferers under them, and the continued 
presence of a large English force in the 
field, the war would nave been termi- 
nated soon after its commencement, 
with very little trouble to the French 
Emperor. 

73. The Spanish soldiers have never 
exhibited in the wars of the Revolution 
that finoness in the field which for- 
merly distinguished their infEmtry at 
Pavla, Rocroi, and in the Low Coun- 
tides. They have been distinguished 
rather by the tumultuary habits and 
tendency to abandon their colours on 
the first reverse, which belongs to the 
troops of tropical climates, and charac- 
terised their forefathers in the Roman 
wars. It would seem as if the long resi- 
dence of their ancestors in a warm cli- 



mate had melted away the indomitable 
valour which distinguished the Gothic 
race in the frozen realms whence they 
originally came. Military glory was 
held in little esteem ; hardly four of 
the erandees were to be foimd^ in 1792, 
in &e army or naval service. But 
the peasantry evinced throughout the 
war the most obstinate and enduring 
spirit. Though routed on numberless 
occasions, they almost always rallied, as 
in the days of Sertorius, in more fa- 
vourable circumstances; and, though 
deserted by nearly all the nobility, they 
maintained a prolonged contest with 
the conqueror of Northern Europe. 

74. Cradled in snowy mountains, 
tilling a sterile soil, and habituated to 
severe habits, the Swiss peasantry ex- 
hibited the same features which have 
always rendered them so celebrated in 
European wars. Their lives were as 
simple, their courage as undaunted, 
their patriotism as warm, as those of 
their ancestors who died on the fields 
of Morat or Morgarten. Formidable 
in defence, however, their numerical 
strength, which did not exceed thirty- 
eight thousand regular soldiers, ren- 
dered them of little avail in the great 
contests which rolled round the feet of 
i^eir mountains. Occasions, indeed, 
were not wanting when they displayed 
the ancient virtue of their race : their 
conflicts in Berne and Underwalden, 
at the time of the French invasion, 
equalled the far-famed celebrity of their 
wars of independence ; and, amidst the 
disgraceful defection of the 10th Au- 
gust, the Swiss guards alone remained 
faithful to the fortunes of Louis, and 
merited by their death the touching in- 
scription on the graves at Thermopylae : 

** Oo, stranger I and at Lacedsemon tell. 
That here, obedient to her laws, we fell.** • 

76. Such was the state of the princi- 
pal European powers at the commence- 
ment of the French Revolution. A 
spirit of gentleness pervaded the politi- 
cal world, the effect of increasing know- 
ledge and long-continued prosperity. 
Even the most despotic empires were 

• "Dio^ hoapes, Spartse^ nos te hlc vidisae 
Jacentei; 
Duzn Sanctis patrin legibus obsequimur." 
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ruled with a lenity unlmown in former 
times, and th^ state prisons of all the 
European monarchies would probably 
have exhibited as few inmates as the 
Bastile when it was stormed in 1789. 
Ever since the termination of the gene- 
ral war in 1763, a growing spirit of im- 
provement had pervaded the Euro- 
pean states, and repeatedly called forth 
the praises of the contemporary annal- 
ists. Agriculture had risen into uni- 
versal esteem ; kings were setting the 
example of cultivating the soil ; and 
many of the nobility were everywhere 
lending their aid to improve that first 
and best of himian purauits. Leopold 
in Tuscany and Flanders, and Louis in 
France, were ardently engaged in the 
amelioration of their dominions. Even 
in the regions of the noith, the spirit of 
improvement was steadily advancing. 
The able exertions of Frederick had 
nearly doubled in a single reign the re- 
sources of his dominions ; and in Po- 
land and Russia the example of gradu- 
ally enfranchising the serfs had been 
set with the happiest success. The 
haughtiness and piide of aristocratic 
birth were steadily yielding to the in- 
fluence of extendmg wants and an en- 
larged commerce, and in many of the 
European states the highest offices un- 
der government were held by persons 
of plebeian birth. Necker, Yeigennes, 
and Sartines, who successively held the 
most important situations in France, 
were of this class. The Inquisition had 
been voluntarily abandoned in Parma, 
Placentia, Milan, and Modena, and to- 
leration over all Europe had spread to 
a degree unknown in former times. All 
the remaining vestiges of that fierce 
spirit^ which sullied with barbarism 
the lofty and romantic com-tesy of an- 
cient manners, were gradually softening 
away ; and the flames of that religious 
zeal, which for two centuries had so 
often kindled the torch of civil discord, 
had greatly subsided Eveiy succeed- 
ing generation was of a character milder 
and gentler than the last. A diffusion of 
liberality was beginning to pervade the 
mass of mankind, although the pro- 
phetic eye could discern in it the fatal 
intermixture of religious indifference. 
The diversified classes of society har- 



monised with each other in a way 
hitherto unknown; and whatever might 
be the peculiarities of particular con- 
stitutions, a sweeter blood seemed on 
the whole to circulate through every 
member of the political body. The 
lowest of the people, under governments 
the most despotic, no longer held their 
countenances prone to the earth, but 
were taught to erect them with a be- 
coming sense of their own nature ; and 
the brow of authority, instead of an 
austere frown, wore a more inviting air 
of complacency and amenity. 

76. But while such was the general 
character of Europe, there was an im- 
portant distinction between the national 
tendency of its northern and southern 
states, which soon produced the most 
lasting effects on their respective for- 
tunes. The spirit of the south was in 
general pacific, that of the north ambi- 
tious ; the repose of the former bordered 
on inertness, the energy of the latter on 
turbulence. The amelioration of the 
first was slow, and almost impercep- 
tible, flowing chiefly from the eneigy 
or benignity of the sovereigns ; the im- 
provements of the latter were rapid and 
violent^ taking their origin in the in- 
creasingimportance of the people. Plea- 
sure was the leading object in the south ; 
glory, military gloiy, in the north. The 
difference was perceptible even during 
the progress of pacific changes ; but 
when war broke out> its effects became 
of the last importance, and speedily led 
to the subjugation of the southern by 
the northern states of Europe. 

77. The greatest blessings border 
upon misfortunes ; out of calamity often 
springs the chief improvement of the 
human race. To the eye of philosophy 
it was not difficult to discern that the 
growingpassionfor innovation, to which 
all reform is more or less related, was 
pregnant with political danger; that 
the universal toleration which prevailed 
bordered upon infidelity ; and that the 
disposition to improve, emanating from 
the purest intention in the higher ranks, 
was likely to agitate the spirit of demo- 
cracy in the lower. Sudi a peril, ac- 
cordingly, was foreseen and expressed 
by the contemporary historians; but 
they did not foresee, nor could human 
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imagination have anticipated, either the 
terrible effects of that spirit upon the 
passing generation, or the beneficial ef- 
fects which the storm that swept the 
world was destined to have upon the 
fatum condition of mankind. 

78. The state of France at the period 
when hostilities first commenced, can- 
not be better described than in the 
words of the eloquent and philanthro- 
pic Abbd Raynal^.so long an advocate 
of liberal institutions, in a letter to the 
National Assembly : — "Standing on the 
verge of the grave, on the point of quit- 
ting an immense fanulj, for whose hap- 
piness I have never ceased to wish, what 
do I behold around me in this capital? 
Religious troubles, civil dissension, the 
consternation of some, the audacity of 
others, a government the slave of popu- 
lar tyranny, the sanctuary of the laws 
violated by lawless men ; soldiers with- 
out discipline, chiefs without authority, 
ministers without resources; a king, the 
first and best friend of his people, de- 
prived of all power, outraged, menaced, 
a prisoner in his own palace, and the 
sovereign power transferred to popular 
clubs, where ignorant and brutal men 
take upon themselves to decide every 
political question. Such is the real 
state of France ; few but myself would 
have the courage to declare it, but I do 
so, because I feel it to be my duty ; be- 
cause I am bordering on my eightieth 
year ; because no one can accuse me of 
being a partisan of the ancient regime ; 
because, while I groan over the desola- 
tion of the French church, no one can 
assert that I am a fanatical priest ; be- 
cause, while I regard as the sole means 
of salvation the re-establishment of the 
Intimate authority, no one can sup- 
pose that I am insensible to the bless- 
ings of real freedom." When such was 
the language of the first supporters of 
the Revolution, it is noways surprising 
that the European powers beheld with 
dismay the progress of principles fraught 
with such calamitous consequences, ac- 
cording to the adnlission of their own 
partisans, in the countries where they 
had commenced. 

79. The language of the French gov- 
ernment, towards the people of all other 

VOL. n. 



states, was such as to excite the most 
serious apprehension of the friends of 
order in every civilised country. Not 
only the orators in the clubs, but the 
members of the Assembly, openly pro- 
claimed the doctrine of fraternisation 
with the revolutionary party all over 
the world. The annexation of the states 
of Avignon and the Venaissin was early 
marked by Mr Burke as the indication 
of an ambitious spirit^ for which, ere 
long, the limits of Europe would not 
suffice. The seizure of this littie state 
by the French Republic was the more 
remarkable, that it was the first decided 
aggression on the part of its rulers upon 
the adjoining nations, and that it was 
committed on an independent sovereign, 
with whom not even the pretence of a 
quarrel existed, and who was not al- 
leged to have entered into any hostile 
alliances against that power. This was 
followed up in the same year by the 
seizure of Porentruy, part of the domi- 
nions of the Bishop of B41e, a German 
prelate noways subject to the French 
government. 

80. The French Revolution surpiised 
the European powers in their usual 
state of smothered jealousy or open 
hostility to each other. Catherine of 
Russia was occupied with her ambiti- 
ous projects in the south-east of Europe, 
and her ascendancy at the courts of 
Berlin and Vienna was so gi*eat that 
no serious opposition was to be appre- 
hended from their hostility. France 
had shortly before signed a commercial 
treaty with Great Britain, which was 
considered as admitting on the part of 
the latter the ascendancy of lier naval 
rival, and seriously impaired her influ- 
ence on the continent of Europe; while 
Frederick the Qreat had recently before 
his death concluded the convention of 
Berlin, for the protection of Bavaria and 
the lesser powers from the ambition of 
the house of Austria. But the death 
of that great monarch, which took place 
in August 1786, was an irreparable loss 
to the diplomacy of Europe at the very 
time when, from the commencement of 
new and unheard-of dangers, his saga- 
city was most required. 

81. His successor, Frederick William, 

K 
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though distinguished for personal va- 
lour, and not destitute of penetration 
and good sense, was too indolent and 
voluptuous to be qualified to follow out 
the active thread of negotiation which 
his predecessor had held. Hertzberg be- 
came, afber the death of the late mon- 
arch, the soul of the Prussian cabinet, 
and his whole object was to provide a 
counterpoise to the enormous prepon- 
derance of -Che two imperial courts, 
which had recently become still more 
formidable from the intimate union 
that prevailed between Catherine and 
Joseph IL This alliance had been ce- 
mented by their common ambitious de- 
signs on Turkey, and had been ostenta- 
tiously proclaimed to Europe during a 
voyage which the two potentates made 
together on the Volga to the Crimea 
and shores of the Blstck Sea. A treaty 
with France promised no satisfactory 
result in the distracted state to which 
that kingdom was now reduced. ' In 
these circumstances, auialliance of Great 
Britain, Prussia, and Holland, appeared 
the only means of providing for the 
balance of power in Europe; and under 
the influence of Mr Pitt, a convention 
was concluded at Loo between these 
three powers, which again established 
the preponderance of England on the 
Continent, and long preserved the inde- 
pendence of Northern Germany. Thus, 
at the very time that the most appal- 
ling dangers were about to arise to the 
liberties of Europe from the revolution- 
ary ambition of France on its western 
side, the views of its statesmen were 
turned to another quarter ; and were 
solely directed to prevent the aggran- 
disement of the military monarchies, 
which seemed on the point of swallow- 
ing up its eastern dynasties. 

82. Passionately desirous of military 

* "The sword is drawn,** said he, "and it 
shall not be restored to the scabbard till I 
have regained all that has been wrested by 
the Osmanlis from my house. My enterprise 
against Turkey has no other object but to 
regain the possessions which time and mis- 
fortunes have detached from my crown. The 
Turks consider it as an invariable maxim to 
seize the first convenient opportunity of re- 
gaining the possessions which they have lost. 
The house of Brandenburg has risen to its 
present pitch of glory by adopting the same 
principles. Your unde wrested sllesia from 



renown, Joseph II. addressed, early in 
1788, a confidential letter to Frederick 
William, in which he openly avowed 
his designs on Turkey, and justified 
them by the practice of the Turks them- 
selves, and of all the European powers 
in similar circumstances.* Though flair- 
tered by this mark of confidence, the 
Prussian cabinet was not blinded to the 
danger which menaced Europe from 
the approaching dismemberment of 
Turkey, so rapidly following the parti- 
tion of Poland. Meanwhile the united 
forces of Austria and Russia made great 
progress; the throne of Constantinople 
seemed shaken to its foundation. Ocza- 
kofif had fallen, and with it the bravest 
defenders of the Turkish power; the 
prince of Saze-Coburg and Suwarroff 
successively defeated lai^e bodies of 
Osmanlis at Fochzani and Martinesti, 
while Belgrade, the bulwark of Tran- 
sylvania, yielded to the sdentifio mea- 
sures of Marshal Laudohn. The Rus- 
sians, on the shores of the Black Sea, 
had completely routed Hassan PajBha 
at Tobak, and, after a long siege, made 
themselves masters of Bender; while 
the Austrians, no less successful, re- 
duced Bucharest, and spread theqi- 
selves over all the northern shores o!f 
the Danube. Orsova had fallen ; and 
the united imperial armies, two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand strong, stretch- 
ing over a Ime four hundred miles in 
length, already, in the spring of 1790, 
menaced Giurgevo and Widdin, and 
threatened speedy destiiiction to the 
Ottoman empire. 

83. Seriously alarmed at the dangers 
which evidently menaced Europe from 
the fall of the Turkish empire, Mr Pitt 
was indefatigable in his exertions, be- 
fore it was too late, to arrest the pro- 
gress of the imperial courts. By his 

my mother at a moment when, surrounded 
by enemies, she had no other support but 
her native grandeur of mind and the love 
of her people. During a century of lessee, 
Austria has made no proportionate acouisi- 
tion : for the larger portion of Poland, on 
the last partition, fell to Prussia. I hope 
these reasons will appear suflScient to jus- 
tify me in declining the intervention of 
your Majesty ; and that you will not op- 
pose my endeavours to Germanise some htm- 
dreds of thousands of Orientals. — Hard. 
i. 65, 66. 
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means the alliance was . drawn closer 
between Prussia and Qreat Britain; 
and Frederick WiUiam, folly alive to 
the perils which threatened his domi- 
nions from the aggrandisement of Aus- 
tria, advanced, at the head of one hun- 
dred thousand men, to the frontiers of 
Bohemia. Unable to undertake a war 
at the same time on the Elbe and the 
Danube, and uneasy, botU on account 
of the menacing aspect of France and 
the insurrection in Flanders, Austria 
paused in the career of conquest. Con- 
ferences were opened at Reichenbach, 
midway between the headquarters of 
the Prussian and Imperial armies; and, 
after some delay, preliminaries of peace 
were signed, which terminated the dif- 
f ei'«nces between the cabinets of Vienna 
and Berlin, and opened the way for the 
accommodation of the former with the 
Porte. The Prussian army immediately 
retired : thirty thousand Austrians, un- 
der Marshal Bender, moved towards 
the Low Countries, and speedily re- 
duced its discontented provinces to 
submission ; while a truce was shortly 
after concluded for nine months be- 
tween the Turks and Imperialists, 
which was followed by conferences at 
Sistow, and at length a definitive treaty 
was signed at thai place on the 4th 
August 1791. Meanwhile the Empress 
Catherine, who was not yet formally 
included in the pacification, intimated 
to the courts of St James's and Berlin 
her intention of suspending hostilities, 
and^ as a gage of her sincerity, con*- 
eluded at Verela a peace with the king 
of Sweden, who, at the instigation of 
England and Prussia, had taken up 
arms, and contended with undaunted 
valour against his gigantic neighbour. 
84. This geperal and rapid pacifica- 
tion of Europe, this stilling of so many 
passions and allaying of so many jea- 
lousies, was not the result of accident. 
It arose froni the universal consterna- 
tion which the rapid progress of the 
French Revolution excited, and the 
clear perception which all the cabinets 
at length began to have, of the im- 
minent danger to every settled institu- 
tion from l£e contagion of its princi- 
ples. But, amidst the general alarm, 
wiser principles were generally preva- 



lent than could reasonably have been 
anticipated, as to the means of warding 
off the danger. Mr Pitt in England, 
Eaunitz at Vienna, and Heitzberg at 
Berlin, concurred in opinion that it 
would be imprudent and dangerous to 
oppose the progress of innovation in 
France, if it could be moderated by a 
party in that country sufficiently strong 
to prevent its leaders from running into 
excess ; and thaty in the mean time, the 
i|trictest measures should be adopted 
which circumstances would admit, to 
prevent its principles from spreading 
into other states. Such were the max- 
ims on which the conduct of England, 
Austria, and Prussia was founded dur- 
ing the first two years of the Revolu- 
tion; though the Empress Catherine, 
more vehement and imperious in her 
disposition, or possibly more sagacious 
in her anticipations, never ceased to 
urge the necessity of a general confede- 
racy to arrest, by more violent means, the 
march of so formidable a convulsion. 
But ciixsimistances at length occurred 
which put a period to these moderate 
coimsels at Vienna and Berlin, and pre- 
cipitated the European monarchies into 
the terrible contest which awaited them. 
85. From the time that Louis had 
been brought a prisoner to Paris, on 
5th October 1789, he had recommended 
to the king of Spain to pay no regard 
to any public act bearing his name, 
which was not confirmed by an auto- 
graph letter from himself; and in the 
course of the following summer he au- 
thorised the Bai'on Breteuil, his former 
minister, to sound the German powers 
on the possibility of extricating him 
from the state of bondage to which he 
was reduced. In November 1790, after 
he found that he was to be forced to 
adopt measures of hostility against the 
Church, he resolved to be more explicit; 
and in December following he addressed 
a circular to the whole sovereigns of 
Europe, with a view to the formation 
of a congress, supported by an armed 
force, to consider the means of arresting 
the factions at Paris, and re-establishing 
a constitutional monarchy in France.* 

» " My Brotheiv-I have learned from M. 
de Moustier the interest that your Majesty 
has shown, not only in my welfare, but also 
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This circular excited everywhere the 
wannest feelings of sympathy and com- 
miseration ; but the views of the cabi- 
nets, notwithstanding, continued at va- 
riance : that of Vienna still adhered to 
the necessity of recognising the revo- 
lutionary regime ; those of St Petera- 
burg and Stockholm openly proclaimed 
the necessity of an immediate crusade 
against the infected power. 

86. So early as the close of 1790, 
however, the violent proceedings of the 
National Assembly had brought them 
into collision with the states of the 
Empire. The laws against the emi- 
grants and priests, which were passed 
with so much precipitance by that body, 
infringed the rights of the German vaa- 
sals of the French crown in Alsace and 
Lorraine, whose i-i^ts were guaranteed 
by the treaty of Westphalia; and the 
Emperor, as the head of the Empire, 
addressed a remonstrance to the French 
king on the subject. Overruled by his 
revolutionary ministry, Louis made an- 
swer that the affair was foreign to the 
Empire, as the princes and prelates 
affected were reached as vassals of 
France, not as members of the Empire, 
and that indemnities had been offered. 
This answer was not deemed satisfac- 
tory ; a warm altercation ensued: Leo- 

in that of my kingdom. The desire of your 
HtOesty to give proof of that intercMst when- 
ever it can be exerted for the good of my 
I>eople, excites in me lively emotion. I ap- 
peal to you with confidence at this moment^ 
when, notwithstanding my acceptance of the 
new constitution, the factions openly declare 
their intention of destroyin^f what remains 
of the monarchy. I have written to the Em- 
peror, to the Empress of Russia^ to the Kings 
of Spain and Sweden, and suggested to them 
the idea of a congress of the principal powers 
of Europe, backed hy an armed force, as the 
best means of restraining the Actions here, 
allowing the establishment of a better order 
of things, and preventing the evils under 
which we are labouring from extending to 
the other states of Europe. I hope that 
your M^esty will approve of my ideas, and 
observe the strictest secresy regarding the 
step I take in writing to ^ou. You will 
readily imagine that the circumstances in 
which I am placed demand the greatest cir- 
cumspection ; it is for that reason that the 
Baron de Breteuil is the only person ac- 
quainted with my secret. Tour Majesty 
may communicate to him anything you 
choose." — Louis XVI. to the King of Prus- 
sia, December 8, 1790 ; Lamartimi^ Hirioirt 
det QirondMM, i. 822. 323. 



pold asserted, in a spirited manner, tbe 
rights of the Geinnan princes ; and this 
dispute, joined to the obvious and in- 
creasing dangers of his sister, Marie 
Antoinette, gradually inclined the Em- 
peror to more vigorous measures, and 
strengthened the bonds of union with 
Frederick William, who openly inclined 
towards the deliverance of the unhappy 
princess. The king of England, also, 
took a vivid interest in the misfortunes 
of the royal family of France, promising, 
as Elector of Hanover, to concur in any 
measures which might be deemed ne- 
cessary to extricate them from their 
embairassments ; and he sent Lord 
Elgin to Leopold, who was then travel- 
ling in Italy, to concert measures for 
the common object. An envoy from 
Prussia at the same time reached the 
Emperor, and to them was soon joined 
the Count d'Artois, who was at Venice, 
and brought to the scene of deliberation 
the warmth, haste, and inconsiderate 
energy, which had rendered him the 
first decided opponent of the Revolu- 
tion, and ultimately proved so fatal to 
the fortunes of his family. 

87. Meanwhile, the king and queen 
of France, finding their situation in- 
supportable, and being aware that not 
only their liberty, but their lives were 
now endangered, resolved to make every 
exertion to break their fetters. With 
this view, they despatched secret agents 
to Brussels and Cologne, to communi- 
cate with the Emperor and the king of 
Prussia ; and Count Alphonse de Dur- 
fort was instructed to inform the Count 
d'Artois, that the king could no longer 
influence his ministers ; that he wa§ in 
reality the prisoner of M Lafayette, 
who secretly and hypocritically was 
conducting everything to a I'epublic; 
that the royal family were filled with 
the most anxious desire to make their 
escape by the route either of Metz or 
Valenciennes, and placed entire reliance 
on the zeal and activity of their august 
relatives. Furnished with these instruc- 
tions, CountDurfortleftParis in the end 
of April 1791, and soon joined the Count 
d'Artois at Venice, who was already ar- 
ranging, with the English and Prussian 
envoys, the most probablemeans of over- 
coming the scruples of the Emperor. 
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88. When these different iwrties met 
with the Emperor at Idantua, on 20th 
May 1791, the most discordant plans 
were submitted for his consideration. 
That of the Comit d' Artois, which was 
really drawn up by M. Calonne, the 
former minister of Louis XVL, was 
the most warlike, and proposed the 
adoption, in July following, of hostile 
measures. The allied courts did not 
go into these precipitate views; but, 
alarmed by the menacing principles 
openly announced by the National As- 
sembly, and by the growing symptoms 
of disaffection among their own sub- 
jects, the emperor of Germany, the 
king of Sardinia, and the kmg of 
Spain, concluded an agreement by 
which it was concert^ : — 1. That the 
Emperor should assemble thirty-five 
thousand men on the frontiers of Flan- 
ders, while fifteen thousand soldiers of 
the Germanic Body should present 
themselves in Alsace ; fifteen thousand 
Swiss on the frontiers of Franche- 
Comt^; fifteen thousand Piedmontese 
on the frontiers of Dauphin^ ; and the 
king of Spain should collect an army 
of twenty thousand men on the Pyre- 
nees. 2. That these forces should be 
formed into five armies, which should 
act on their respective frontiers of 
France, and join themselves to the 
malcontents in the provinces and the 
troops who preserved their allegiance 
to the throne. 8. That in the following 
July, a protestation should be issued 
by &e princes of the house of Bourbon, 
and immediately after a manifesto by 
the allied powers. 4. Th9.t the object 
of these assemblages of troops was, to 
induce the French people, terrified at 
the approach of the aUied forces, to 
seek for safety in submitting themselves 
to the king, and imploring his media- 
tion." The sovereigns counted at least 
on the neutrality c^ England; but it 
was expected, from the assurances given 
by Lord Elgin, thaty as Elector of Han- 
over, the English monarch would accede 
to the coalition. 

89. Meanwhile the royal family of 
France, following the councils of Baron 
Breteuil, and infiuenced by the press- 
ing and increasing dangers of their situ- 
ation, had finally resolved on escaping 



frH)m Paris. While Louis and M. de 
Bouill^ were combining the means of 
an evasion, either towards Montmedy 
or Metz, the principal courts of Europe 
were apprised of Uie design. Leopold 
gave prders to the government of the 
Low Coimtries to place at the disposal 
of the king, when he reached their fron- 
tiers, not only the Imperial troops, but 
the sums which might be in the public 
treasury; and the king of Sweden, sti- 
mulated by his chividrous spirit^ and 
the persuasions of Catherine of Russia, 
drew near to the frontiers of France, 
imder pretence of drinking the waters, 
but in reality to receive the august fugi- 
tives. The Emperor, the Count d'Artois, 
and M Calonne, however, strongly op- 
posed the contemplated flight, as ez- 
trranely hazaixlous to the royal family, 
and calculated to retard rather than ad- 
vance the ultimate settlement of the 
affairs of France. They were persuaded 
that the only way to effect this object, 
so desirable to that country and to 
Europe, was to support the royalist and 
constitutional party in France, by the 
display of such a force as might enable 
them to throw off the yoke of the revo- 
lutionary faction, and establish a per- 
manent constitution by the consent of 
king, nobles, and people. Impressed 
with these ideas, the Emperor addressed 
a circular* from Padua to the principal 
powers, in which he announced the 
principles according to which, in his 
opinion, the common efforts should be 
directed. At the same time, Coimt La- 
mark, a secret agent of Louis, came to 
London, to endeavour to engage Mr 

* He invited the sovereigns to issae a joint 
dedaration^" That they regard the cause 
of his most Christian Majesty as their own ; 
that thev demand that uiat prince and his 
family should forthwith be set at liberty, 
and permitted to go wherever they chose, 
undw the safeguard of inviolability and re- 
spect to their persons ; that th^ will com- 
bine to avenge, in the most signal manner, 
every attempt on the liberty, honour, or se- 
curity of the king, the queen, or the royal 
&mily: that they will recognise as legiti- 
mate only those laws which snaU have been 
agreed to by the king when in a state of en- 
tu*e liberty : and that they will exert all 
their power to put a period to a usurpation 
of power which nas assumed the character 
of an open revolt, and which it behoves all 
establiimed governments for their own sake 
to repress."— Habd. i. 116. 
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Pitt in the same cause. But nothing 
could induce the Engliah government to 
swerve from the strict neutrality which, 
on a full consideration of the case, it 
had resolved to a^opt. At Vienna, how 
ever, the efiforts of the anti-revolution- 
ary party were more successful ; and on 
the25th July, Pi'ince Eaunitz andBisch- 
ofswerder signed, on the part of Aus- 
tria and Prussia, a convention, wherein 
it was stipulated that the two courts 
should unite their good offices to com- 
bine the European powers for some 
common measure in regard to France ; 
that they should conclude a treaty of 
alliance, as soon as peace was establish- 
ed between the Empress Catherine and 
the Ottoman Porte ; and that the for- 
mer power, as well as Great Britain, 
the States-general, and the Elector of 
Saxony, should be invited to accede to 
it This convention, intended to put 
a bridle on the ambition of Russia on 
the one hand, and of France on the 
other, deserves attention as the first 
basis of the Grand Alliance which after- 
wards wrought such wonders in Europe. 
90. The pressing dangers of the royal 
family of France, after tibe failure of the 
flight to Varennes, and their open im- 
prisonment in the Tuileries by the re- 
volutionists, soon after suggested the 
necessity of mpre urgent measures. It 
was agreed, for this purpose, that a per- 
sonal interview should take place be- 
tween the emperor of Austria and the 
king of Prussia, to concert measures 
on that all-important subject. This led 
to the famous meeting at Pilnitz, which 
took place in August 1791, between 
the Emperor and tibie Eiag of Prussia- 
There was framed the no less celebrat- 
ed Declaration of Pilnitz, which was 
couched in the following terms: — 
" Their Majesties, the Emperor and the 
Eing of Prussia, having considered the 
representations of Monsieur, brother of 
the king, and of his Excellency the 
Count d'Artois, declare conjointly, that 
they consider the situation of the Eling 
of France as a matter of common inte- 
i*est to all the European sovereigns. 
They hope that the reality of that in- 
terest will be duly appreciated by the 
other powers, whose assistance they will 
invoke, and that, in consequence, they 



will not decline to employ their forces, 
conjointly with their Majesties, in order 
to put the King of France in a situation 
to lay the foundation of a monarchical 
government, conformable alike to the 
rights of sovereigns and the well-being 
of the French nation. In that case, the 
Emperor and King are resolved to act 
promptly with the forces necessary to 
attain their common end. In the mean 
time, they will give the requisite orders 
for the troops to hold themselves in 
immediate readiness for active service." 
Itwasalleged by the French that> besides 
this, several secret articles were agreed 
to by the allied sovereigns; but no suffi- 
cient evidence has ever been produced to 
substantiate the allegation ; and the tes- 
timony of those best acquainted with the 
facts is decidedly the other way.* 

91. Although these declarations ap« 
peared abundantly hostile to the usur- 
pation of government by the democracy 
of France, yet the conduct of the allied 
powers soon proved that they had no 
serious intention at that period of going 
to war. On the contrary, their mea- 
sures evinced, after the Declaration of 
Pilnitz, that they were actuated by pa- 
cific sentiments; and in October 1791 
it was officially announced by M. Mont- 
morin, the mmister of foreign affairs, 
to the Assembly, " that the king had no 
reason to apprehend aggression from any 
foreign power.f Their real object waa 

* "As far as we have been able to trace,** 
said Mr Pitt, '* the Declaration signed at Pil- 
nitz referred to the imprisonment of Louis 
XYI. ; its immediate view was to effect his 
deliverance, if a concert sufficiently extensive 
could be formed for that purpose. It left 
the internal state of France to be decided by 
the king, restored to his liberty, with the 
free consent of the States of the kingdom, 
and it did not contain one word relative to 
the dismemberment of the country." — "This, 
though not a plan for the dismemberment of 
France," said Mr Fox in reply, "was, in the 
e^e of reason and common sense, an aggres- 
sion against it. There was, indeed, no such 
thing as a treaty of Pilnitz ; but there was a 
Declaration, which amounted to an act of 
hostile aggression." 

t " We are accused," said M. Montmorin, 
the minister of foreign aflBiirs, in a report 
laid before the Assembly on 31st October 
1791, "of VTishing to propagate our opinions, 
and of trying to raise the people of other 
states against their governments. I know 
that such accusations are false, so far as re- 
gards the French ministry ; but it is too true 
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to induce the French, by the fear of ap- 
proaching danger, to liberate Louis from 
the perilous situation in which he was 
placed. Their forces were by no means 
in a condition to undertake a contest ; 
their minds were haunted by a super- 
stitious dread of the dangers with which 
it would be attended. This is admitted 
by the ablest of the Republican writers.* 
92. Ko warlike preparations were 
made by the Q«rman States, no armies 
were collected on the frontiers of France ; 
and accordingly, when the struggle be- 
gan next year, they were taken entirely 
by surprise. France had one hundred 
and thirty thousand men on the Rhine 
suid along her eastern frontier, while the 
Austrians had only ten thousand sol- 
diers in the Low Countries. In truth, 
the primary and real object of the Con- 
vention of Pilnitz, was the extrication 
of the king and royal family from per- 
sonal danger; and no sooner did this 
object appear to be gained, by their 
liberation from confinement and the ac- 
ceptance of the constitution, than the 
coalesced sovereigns gladly laid aside 
all thoughts of hostile operations. For 
such measures they were but ill pre- 
pared, and the urgent state of affairs in 
Poland, then ready to be swallowed up 
by the ambition of Catherine, rendered 
hostilities in an especial manner unad- 

that individuals, and even societi«^ have 
sought to establish with that view correspon- 
dences in the neighbouring states ; and it is 
also true that all the princes, and almost all 
the governments of Europe, are daily insult- 
ed in our incendiary joumiUs. The king, by 
accepting the constitution, has removed the 
daziger with which you were threatened: 
nothing indicates at this moment any disposi- 
tion on their part to a hostile enterprise." — 
JOM. i. 286 ; Piicet Just. No. 6. 
* "The Declaration of Pilnitz," says Thiers^ 
"remained without effect; either fix>m a 
cooling of zeal on the part of the allied sove- 
reigns, or from a sense of the danger which 
Louis would have run, after he was, from the 
failure of the flight to Varennes, a prisoner 
in the hands of the Assembly. His accept- 
ance of the constitution was an additional 
reason for awaiting the result of exp^enoe 
before plunging into active operations. This 
was the opinion of Leopold and his minister 
Kaunitz. Aocordingly, when Louis notified 
to the foreign courts that he had accepted 
the constitution, and was resolved faithfully 
to observe it, Austria returned an answer 
entirely pacAfic, and Prussia and England did 
the same."— -Thiebs, ii. 19. 



visable. When Frederick William re- 
ceived the intelligence of the accept- 
ance of the constitution by Louis, he 
exclaimed, " At length, then, the peace 
of Europe is secured." The Emperor 
likewise testified his satisfaction in a 
letter addressed to the French monarch ; 
and shortly after despatched a circular 
to all the sovereigns of Europe,*!* in 
which he announced that the king^s ac- 
ceptance of the constitution had re- 
moved the reason for hostile demonstra- 
tions, and that they were in consequence 
suspended. The cabinet of Berlin co- 
incided entirely in these sentiments; 
and the opinion was general, both there 
and at Vienna, that the troubles of 
France were at length permanently ap- 
peased by the great concessions made 
to the democratic party ; and that pru- 
dence and address were all that was now 
necessary to enable the French monarch 
to reign, if not with his former lustre, 
at lea^ without risk, and in a peaceable 
manner. 

93. Such being the views entertained 
by the two powers whose situation ne- 
cessarily led them to take the lead in 
the strife, it was of comparatively little 
importance what were the feelings of 
the more distant or inferior courts. In 
the north, Catherine and Gustavus were 
intent on warlike measures, and refused 



t " His M^esty announces to aU the courts, 
to whom he transmitted his trst xsircular, 
dated Padua, 6th July, that the situation of 
tiie king of France, which gave occasion to 
the said circular, having changed, he deems 
it incumbent upon him to lay before them 
the views which he now entertains on the 
subject. His Mi^esty is of opinion, that the 
khig of France is now to be regarded as free ; 
and, in consequence, his acceptance of the 
constitution, and all the facts following there- 
on, are valid. He hopes that the effect of 
this acceptance will be to restore order in 
France, and give the ascendancy to persons 
of moderate principles, according to the wish 
of his most Christian Majesty ; but as these 
appearances may prove fallacious, and the 
disorders of license and the violence towards 
the king may be renewed, he is also of opinion 
that the measures concerted between the 
sovereigns should be suspended, and not en- 
tirely abandoned ; and that they should cause 
their respective ambassadors at Paris to de- 
clare that the coalition still subsists, and 
that, if necessary, they would still be ready 
to support the rights of the king and of the 
monarchy."--X«tter, 28d October 1791; Habd. 
L159. 
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to admit into their presence the ambas- 
sador who came to announce the king's 
acceptance of the constitution, upon the 
ground that the sovereign could not be 
regarded as a free agent; and the courts 
of Spain and Sardinia received the in- 
telCgence coldly. Impressed with the 
idea, which the event proved to be too 
weU foimded, that the king^s life was 
seriously menaced, and that he was, 
even in accepting the constitution, act- 
ing under compulsion, these, northern 
and southern potentates entered into 
an agreement, the purport of which was, 
that a force of thirty-six thousand Rus- 
sians and Swedes was to be conveyed 
from the Baltic to a point on the coast 
of Normandy, where they were to be 
disembarked and march direct to Paris, 
supported by a hostile demonstration 
from Spain and Piedmont on the side 
of the Pyrenees and Alps — a project ob- 
viously hopeless, if not supported by 
the forces of Austria and Prussia on the 
Rhine, and which the failure of the ex- 
pedition to Varennes, and the subse- 
quent course of event^ caused to be en- 
tirely abandoned. 

94. Meanwhile the Count d'Arfcois, 
and the emigrant nobility, taking coun- 
sel of nothing but their valour, gener- 
ously resolving to risk everything to 
rescue the royal family of France from 
the dangers which threatened them, and 
relying on the open support and encou- 
ragement afforded them by the courts 
of Stockholm and St Petersburg, pro- 
ceeded with the ardour and impetuosity 
which, in every period of the Revolu- 
tion, have been the characteristics of 
their race. Numerous assemblages took 
place at Brussels, Coblentz, and Etten- 
heim : the Empress Catherine, in a letter 
addressed to Marshal Broglie, which 
they ostentatiously published, mani- 
fested the warm interest which she took 
in their cause ; horses and arms were 
purchased, and organised corps of noble 
adventurers already began to be formed 
on the right bank of the Rhine. Twelve 
thousand of those gallant nobles were 
soon in arms, chiefly in squadrons of 
cavalry. Transported with ardour at so 
many favourable appearances, the exiled 
princes addressed to Louis an open re- 
monstrance, in which they strongly 



urged him to refuse his acceptance to 
the constitution which was about to be 
submitted to him ; represented that all 
his former concessions had only inducea 
impunity to every species of violence, 
and the despotism of the most aban- 
doned persons in the kingdom ; protested 
against any apparent acceptsmce which 
he might be compelled to give, and re- 
newed the assurances of Ihe intention 
of themselves and the allied powers 
speedily to deliver him from his fetters. 

95. The only point that remained in 
dispute between the Emperor and th^ 
French king was, the indemnities to be 
provided to the German princes and 
prelates who had been dispossessed by 
the decrees of the National Assembly ; 
but on this point Leopold evinced a 
firmness worthy of the head of the 
Empira Early in December, he ad- 
dressed to them a formal letter, in which 
he announced his own resolution, and 
that of the Diet, **to afford them every 
succour which the dignity of the Im- 
perial crown and the maintenance of 
the public constitution of the Empire 
required, if they did not obtain that 
complete restitution or indemnification 
which existing treaties provided." Not- 
withstanding this, *however, the cabi- 
nets of Vienna and Berlin still enter- 
tained so confident an opinion that the 
differences with France would termi- 
nate amicably, and that Louis, now re- 
stored to his authority, would speedily 
do justice to the injured parties, that 
they not only made no hostile prepara- 
tions whatever, but withdrew a large 
proportion of their troops from the 
Flemish provinces. 

96. In truth, though they felt the ne- 
cessity of taking some measures against 
the common dangers which threatened 
all established institutions with destruc- 
tion, the allied sovereigns had an unde^ 
fined dread of the magical and unseen 
powers with which France might assail 
them, and pierce them to tibe heart 
through the revolt of their own sub- 
jects. The language held out by the 
National Assembly and its powerful 
orators, of war to the palace and peace 
to the cottage ; the hand of fraternity 
which they offered to extend to the dis- 
affected in all countries who were in- 
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clined to throw off the yoke of oppres- 
sion ; the seeds of sedition which its emis- 
saries had so generally spread through 
the adjoining states, di£Fused an anx- 
ious feeling among the friends of order 
throughout the world, and inspired the 
dread that^ by bringing up their forces 
to the vicinity of the infected districts, 
they might be seized with the conta- 
gion, and direct their first strokes against 
the power which commanded them. 
England, notwithstanding the energetic 
remonstrances of Mr Burke, was stiU 
reposing in fancied security ; and Ca- 
therine of Russia, solely bent on terri- 
torial aggrandisement, was almost en- 
tirely absorbed by the troubles of Po- 
land, and the facilities which they afford- 
ed to her ambitious projects. Prussia, 
however anxious to espouse the cause 
of. royalty, was unequal to a contest 
with revolutionary fVance; and Aus- 
tria, under the pacific Leopold, had en- 
tirely abandoned her military projects 
since the throne of Louis had been no- 
minally re-established after the state 
of thraldom, immediately consequent 
upon the flight to Varennes, had been 
relaxed. Accordingly, the protesta- 
tion and manifesto contemplated in the 
agreement at Mantua never were issued, 
and the military preparations provided 
for by that treaty had not taken place. 
Of all the powers mentioned in the 
agreement, the Bishop of Spires, the 
Elector of Treves, and the Bishop of 
Strasburg, alone took up arms; and 
their feeble contingents, placed in the 
very front of danger, were dissolved at 
the first summons of the French gov- 
ernment. 

97. But it was no part of the policy 
of the ruling party at Paris to remain at 
peace. They felt, as they themselves 
expressed i^ "that their Revolution 
could not stand still ; it must advance 
and embrace other countries, or perish 
in their own." Indeed, the spirit of 
revolution is so nearly aUied to that of 
military adventure, that it is seldom 
that the one exists without leading to 
the other. The same restless activity, 
the same contempt of danger, the same 
craving for excitation, are to be found 
in botiL It is extremely difficult for 
the fervour excited by a successful re- 



volt to subside till it is turned into the 
channel of military exploit Citizens 
who have overturned established insti- 
tutions, demagogues who have tasted 
of the intoxication of popular applause, 
working men who have felt the sweets 
of unbridled power, during the brief 
period which elapses before they fall 
under the yoke of despots of their own 
creation, are incapable of returning to 
the habits of pacific life. The unceas- 
ing toil, the obscure destiny, the hum- 
ble eiyoyments of laborious industiy, 
seem intolerable to those who have 
shared in the glories of popular resis- 
tance ; while tiie heart-stirring acoom- . 
paniments, the licentious habits, the 
general plunder, the captivating glory 
of arms, make- it appear the only em- 
ployment worthy of their renown. The 
insecurity of property and fall of credit 
which invariably follow any consider- 
able political convulsion, throw multi- 
tudes out of employment, and increase 
the necessity for some drain to carry 
off the tumultuous activity of the people. 
It has, accordingly, been often observed, 
that democratic states have, in every 
age, been the most warlike, and the 
most inclined to aggression upon their 
neighbours; and the reason must be 
the same in all periods — ^that revolu- 
tionary enterprise both awakens the 
passions, and induces the neoessity 
which leads to external violence. 

98. The party of the Qirondists, who 
were at that period the dominant one 
in France, was absolutely bent on war. 
The. great object of their endeavours 
was to get the king involved in a for- 
eign contest, in the hope, which subse- 
quent events so completely justified, 
tiiat their cause, being identified with 
that of national independence, would 
become triumphant They expressed 
the utmost satisfiustion at the firm tone 
adopted by the sovereign in the pro- 
clamation against the emigrants. '* Let 
us raise ourselves," said Isnard, "on 
this oocasion, to the real dignity of our 
situation ; let us speak to the minis- 
ters, to the king, to Europe in arms, 
with the firmness which becomes us : 
let us tell the former that we are not 
satisfied with their conduct — ^that they 
must make their election between pub' 
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lio gratitude and the yengeance of the 
laws, and that by vengeance we mean 
death. Let us tell the king that his 
interest is to defend the constitution ; 
that he reigns by the people, and for 
the people ; that the nation is his so- 
yereign, and that he is the subject of 
the law. Let us tell Europe that^ if 
the French nation draws the sword, it 
will throw away the scabbard ; that it 
will not again seek it till crowned by 
the laurels of yictoiy ; that if cabinets 
cipgage kings in a war against the 
people, we will rouse the people to 
mortal strife with soyereigns. Let us 
tell them that the combats in which the 
people engage by order of despots re- 
semble the strife of two fiiends under 
cloud of night, at the instigation of a 
perfidious emissary : when the dawn ap- 
pears,* and they recognise each other, 
they throw away their arms, embrace 
with transport, and turn their yen- 
geance against the author of their dis- 
cord. Such will be the fate of our ene- 
mies, if, at the moment when their 
armies engage with ours, the light of 
philosophy strikes their eyes." 

99. Transported by these ideas, the 
Assembly unanimously adopted the pro- 
posed measure of addressing the throne 
on the necessity of an immediate de- 
claration of war. Vaublanc was the 
organ of their deputation. "No sooner," 
said he, " did the Assembly cast their 
eyes on the state of the kingdom than 
they perceived that the troubles which 
agitate it have their source in the cri- 
minal preparations of the French emi- 
grants. Their audacity is supported by 
the Qerman princes, who, forgetting 
the faith of treaties, openly encourage 
their warlike preparations, and compel 
counter-preparations on our part, which 
absorb the sums destined to the liqui- 
dation of the debt. It is your province 
to put a stop to these evils, and hold to 
foreign powers the language befitting a 
king of the French. TeU them, that 
wherever preparations of war are car- 
ried on, there France beholds nothing 
but enemies ; that we will religiously 
observe peace on our side ; that we will 
respect their laws, their usages, their 
constitutions ; but that, if tiiey con- 
tinue to favour the annaments destined 



against the French, France will bring 
into their bosoms, not fire and sword, 
but freedom. It is for them to calcu- 
late the consequences of such a weak- 
ening of their people." The king pro- 
mised to take the message of the Assem- 
bly into the most serious consideration, 
and a few days after came in person to 
the Chamber, and announced t^t he 
had notified to. the Elector of ^kves 
and the other Electors, that if th^did 
not, before the 15th January, put an 
end to the military preparations in their 
states, he would regard them as ene- 
mies ; and that he had written to the 
Emperor, to call upon him, as the head 
of tiie Empire, to prevent the disas- 
trous consequences of a war. " If these 
remonstrances," he concluded, "are not 
attended to, nothing will remain but to 
declare war — a step which a people who 
have renounced the idea of conquest 
will never take without absolute neces- 
sity, but from which a generous and 
free nation will not shrink when called 
by the voice of honour and public 
safety." Loud applauses followed these 
words ; and it was already manifest ^ 
that the revolutionary energy was turn- 
ing into its natural channel, — ^warlike 
achievement 

100. These declarations were followed 
by serious preparations. Narbonne, a 
young man of the party of the FeuH- 
lants, of high rank, but intimately con- 
nected, through MadamedeStael, whose 
confidence he enjoyed, with the liberal 
party, was appointed minister at war, 
and immediately set out for the fron- 
tiers. One hundred and fifty thousand 
men were put in immediate requisition, 
and twenty millionsof francs (£800,000) 
voted for that purpose. Three armies 
were organised, one under the command 
of Rochambeau, one of Luckner, one of 
Lafayette. The Count d' Artois and the 
Prince of Condd were accused of con- 
spiring against the security of the state 
and of the constitution, and their estates 
put under sequestration. Finally, the 
Count de Provence, afterwards Loms 
XVIIL, not having obeyed the requi- 
sition to return to the kingdom witiiin 
the appointed time, was deprived of hia 
right to the regency. The Elector of 
Treves obeyed the requisition ; but the 
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Emperor of Aufitriay though naturally 
pacific, and totally unprepared for war, 
gave orders to his general, the Marshal 
Bender, to defend the Elector if he 
was attacked, and insisted that the 
rights of the feudal lords should be re- 
establifihed in Alsace. Meanwhile, the 
Imperial troops were put in motion : 
fifty thousand mea were stationed in 
the Low Countries; six thousand in 
the Brisgau ; thirty thousand ordered 
for Bohemia. Nevertheless, the Em- 
peror Leopold was extremely averse to 
a contest, for which he was wholly un- 
prepared, and which he was weU aware 
was at variance with his interests. His 
object was to establish a congress, and 
adjust the disputed points with France 
in such a manner as might satisfy all 
parties. He was aware of the neces- 
sity of maintaining the constitutional 
system entire in its material parts, but 
wished to restore to the throne some 
of its lost prerogatives, and divide the 
legislature into two chambers — altera- 
tions which experience has proved it 
would have been well for France if she 
could have imposed on her turbulent 
and impassioned people. 

3.01. Brissot was the decided advo- 
cate for war in the club of the Jacobins. 
His influence on that subject was long 
coimterbalanced by that of Robespierre, 
who dreaded above all things the acces- 
sion of strength which his political op- 
ponents might receive from the com- 
mand of the armies. Isnard there 
strongly supported the wa^ p^rty, and 
used every efibrt to carry that fervent 
body along with him. Drawing a sword 
which he brandished in his hand, he 
exclaimed, ''Here, gentlemen, is our 
sword ; it wiU never cease to be vic- 
torious. The French people will raise 
a mighty shout^ and all other people 
will re-echo its sound ; the earth will 
be covered with combatants, and the 
whole enemies of liberty will be effaced 
from the list of men." — " Beware," said 
Robespierre, in reply, " you who have 
so long guarded against the perfidy of 
the court, of now becoming the un-' 
conscious instruments of its de8ign& 
Brissot is dear for war; I ask you 
where are your armies, your fortresses, 
your magazines ? What ! shall we be- 



lieve that the court, which, in periods 
of tranquillity, is incessantly engaged 
in intrigues, will abstain from them 
when it obtains the lead of our armies ? 
I see clearly the signs of perfidy, not 
only in those who are to proclaim war, 
but in those who advise it. Every one 
must perceive, that the efforts of the 
emigrants to rouse foreign powers are 
utterly nugatoiy. Are you to be the 
party, by a hasty measure, to compel 
them to adopt vigorous steps? laffinn, 
without the fear of contradiction, that 
the blood of our soldiers is sold by 
traitors. The more I meditate on the 
chances of war, the more my mind is 
filled with the most gloomy presages. 
Already I see the men, who basely £ed 
the blood of our fellow-citizens on the 
Champ de Mars, at the head of the 
armies. What guarantee am I offered 
against such appalling dangers ? The 
patriotism of Brissot and Condorcet ! 
I know not if it is true ; I know not 
if it is sincere ; but I know well that 
it is tardy. I have seen them wor- 
ship M. Lafayette : they made a show 
of resistance at the time of his odious 
success; but they have since upheld his 
fortunes, and evinced but too plainly 
that they were participant in his de- 
signs against the public weaL" 

102. But the passion for war was so 
strong that all the perseverance and 
talents of Robespierre at length failed 
in arresting it. Soon after, repeated 
philippics, instill more violentlanguage, 
were pronounced in the Assembly by 
Brissot and Yergniaud against the 
European powers, which, even accord- 
ing to the admission of the French 
themselves, "were so many declara- 
tions of war, and imprudent provoca- 
tions, which were calculated to place 
the French in hostility with all Europe." 
" The information of Brissot^ the pro- 
found politicalviewswhichhedevelopes, 
are so entirely at variance with the so- 
phisms with which his speech abounds," 
says Jomini, " that one would be in- 
clined to suppose he had been the se- 
cret agent of the English government, 
if we did not know tiiat his errors at 
that period were shared by all the most 
enlightened men of France. An orator, 
I enthusiastic even to madness, was alone 
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capable of bringing on his country, by 
Buch harangue?, the hatred of all the 
European chiefs. No paraphrase can 
convey an adequate idea of tixe violence 
of the leaders of the Assembly at that 
period : their speeches must be be- 
queathed entire to posterity, as fiight- 
ial proofs of what can be effected by 
an ill-directed enthusiasm and spirit of 
party." 

103. "You are about," said Brissot, 
on 29th December 1791, "to judge the 
cause of kings : show yourselves wor- 
thy of BO august a function : place 
yourselves above them, or you will be 
unworthy of freedom. The French 
Revolution has overturned all former 
diplomacy ; though the people are not 
yet everywhere free, governments are 
no longer able to stifle their voice. The 
sentiments of the English on our Re- 
volution are not doubtful : they be- 
hold in it the best guarantee for their 
own freedom. It is highly improbable 
that the British government will ever 
venture, even if it had the means, to 
attack the French Revolution; that 
improbability is converted into a cer- 
tainty, when we consider the divisions 
of their parliament, the weight of their 
public debt, the declining condition of 
their Indian affairs. England would 
never hesitate between its king and its 
liberty — ^between the repose of which 
it has so much need, and a contest 
which would probably occasion its ruin. 
Austria is as little to be feared : her 
soldiers, whom her princes in vain seek 
to estrange fr*om the people, remember 
that it is among them that they find 
their friends, theii* relations ; and they 
will not separate their cause fr^m that 
of freedom. The successor of Frederick, 
if he has any prudence, will hesitate to 
ruin for ever, in combating our forces, 
an army which, once destroyed, will 
never be restored. In vain would the 
ambition of Russia interfere with our 
Revolution; a new revolution in Po- 
land would arrest her arms, and ren- 
der Warsaw the centre of freedom to 
the rest of Europe. Search the map 
of the world, you will in vain look for a 
power which Fi'ance has any reason to 
dread. If any foreign states exist in- 
clined for war, we must get the start 



of them : he who is anticipated is 
already half vanquished. If they are 
only making a pretence of hostile pre- 
parations, we must unmask them, and 
in so doing proclaim to the world their 
impotence. That act of a great people 
is what will put the seal to our Revo- 
lution. War has now become neces- 
sary : France is bound to undertake it 
to maintain her honour : she would be 
for ever disgraced if a few thousand 
rebels or emigrants could overawe the 
organs of the law. War is to be re- 
garded as a public blessing. The only 
evil you have to apprehend is, that it 
should not arise, and that you should 
lose the opportunity of finally crushing 
the insolence of the emigrants. TiU 
you take that decisive step, they will 
never cease to deceive you by diploma- 
tic falsehood. It is no longer with go- 
vernments we must treat, it is with 
their subjects." 

104. " The mask is at length faUen," 
said the same orator on the 17th Jan- 
uary 1792. "Your real enemy is de- 
clared; Marshal Bender has revealed 
his name — it is the Emperor. The 
Electors were mere names, put for- 
ward to conceal the real mover. You 
may now despise the emigrants ; the 
Electors are no longer worthy of your 
resentment : fear has prostrated them 
at your feet. You must anticipate his 
hostility. Now is the time to show 
the sincerity of your declaration, a 
hundred times repeated, that you are 
resolved to have freedom or death. 
Death I you have no I'eason to fear it 
— consider your own situation and that 
of the Emperor — ^yo\ir constitution is 
an eternal anathema against absolute 
thrones : all kings must hate it ; it in- 
cessantiy acts as their accuser ; it daily 
pronounces their sentence : it seems to 
say to each, ' To-morrow you will not 
exist, or exist only by the tolerance of 
the people.' I will not say to the Em- 
peror with your committee, * Will you 
engage not to attack France or its in- 
dependence?' but I will say, 'You 
have formed a league against France, 
and therefore I will attack you ! ' — and 
that immediate attack is just, is neces- 
sary, is commanded alike by imperious 
circumstances and your oaths." "The 
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French,'' s&^d Fauchet^ on the same day, 
"after having conquered their own free- 
dom, are the natural allies of all free 
people. All treaties with despots are 
null in law, and cannot be maintained 
in fact, without inyolving the destruc- 
tion of our Revolution. We have no 
longer occasion for ambassadors or con- 
suls ; they are only titled spies. When 
others wish our alliance, let l^em con- 
quer their freedom ; till then, we will 
treat them as pacific savages. Let us 
have no war of aggression; but war 
with the princes who conspire on our 
frontier — with »Leopold, who seeks to 
undermine our liberties : cannon are 
our negotiators, bayonets and millions 
of freemen our ambassadors." 

105. Brissot was resolved, at all ha- 
zards, to have a war with Austria : he 
was literally haunted day and night by 
the idea of a secret Austrian cabinet 
which governed the comi^ and was in- 
cessantly thwarting the designs of the 
revolutionists. Everything dependedon 
him and the Qirondists, for the Euro- 
pean powers were totally unprepared 
for a contest, and too much occupied 
with their separate projects to desire 
a conflict with a revolutionary state in 
the first burst of its enthusiasnL If 
the Qirondists would have reconciled 
themselves to the king, they would have 
disarmed Europe, turned the emigrants 
into ridicule, and maintained peaca 
But Brissot and Dumourier were re- 
solved by one means or other to break 
it The former went so far as to pro- 
pose, that some French soldiers should 
be disguised as Austrian hussars, and 
make a nocturnal attack on the French 
villages ; upon receipt of the intelli- 
gence, a motion was to have been made 
in the Assembly, and war, it was ex- 
pected, would have been instantly de- 
creed in the enthusiasm of the mo- 
ment. His anxiety for its commence- 
ment was indescribable : de Qraves, 
Glavi^re, and Roland hesitated, on ac- 
count of the immense responsibility of 
such an imdertaking ; but Dumourier 
and he uniformly declared that nothing 
but a war could consolidate the free- 
dom of France, disclose the enemies of 
the constitution, and unmask the per- 
fidy of the court. Their whole leisure 



time was employed in studying maps 
of the Low Countries, and meditating 
schemes of aggrandisement with refer- 
ence to that favourite object of French 
ambition. 

106. When such was the language 
of the leading men in the French go- 
vernment and National Assembly, it ia 
of little moment to detail the negotia- 
tions and mutual recriminations which 
led to the commencement of hostilities 
by the French government. The French 
complained, and apparently with jus- 
tice, that numerous bodies of emigrants 
were assembled, and oi*ganised into 
military bodies at Coblentz, and on 
other points on the frontier ; that the 
Elector of Treves and the otiier lesser 
powers had evaded all demands for 
their dispersion ; that Austrian troops 
were rapidly defiling towards the Bris- , 
gau and the Rhine, and that no satis- 
factoiy explanation of these movements 
had been given. The Imperialists re- 
torted, with not less reason, that the 
French affiliated societies were striving 
to spread sedition through all the con- 
terminous states; that Piedmont, Swit- 
zerland, and Belgium, were agitated by 
their exertions; that the Parisian ora- 
tors and journals daily published invi- 
tations to all other people to revolt, and 
offered them the hand of fraternity if 
they did so; that Avignon and the 
Yenaissin had, without the shadow of 
legal rights been annexed to France; 
and the Catholics and nobles in Alsace 
deprived of their possessions, honours, 
and privileges, in violation of the treaty 
of Westphalia. The ultimatum of Aus- 
tria was, that the monarchy should be 
re-established on the footing on which 
it was placed by the royal ordinance of 
23d June 1789; that the property of 
the church in Alsace should be restored; 
the fiefs of that province, with the seign- 
orial rights, given back to the Qerman 
princes, and Avignon, with the Yenais- 
sin, to the Pope. These propositions 
were rejected ; and Dumourier, who had 
now succeeded to the portfolio of foreign 
afiairs, earnestly pressed the French king 
to commence hostilities, in the hope of 
being able to overrun Flanders before 
any considerable Austrian force could 
be brought up to its support. 
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107. In urging the king to this step, 
Dumotirier acted in conformity with 
nearly the unanimous wish of tiie na- 
tion. All classes were equally anxious 
for war. The Royalists hoped every- 
thing from the invasion of the Qerman 
powers: the superiority of their dis- 
cipline, the strength of their armies, 
miade them anticipate an immediate 
maitsh to Paris, and the final extinction 
of the Revolution, from which they had 
suffered so much. Ther Constitution- 
alists, worn out with the painful strug- 
gle they had so long maintained with 
their domestic enemies, expected to 
regain their ascendancy by the infiu- 
ence of the army, the augmented ex- 
penditure of government during war, 
and the experienced necessity of mili- 
tary discipline. The Democrats eagerly 
desired the excitement and tumult of 
campaigns, from all the chances of 
which they hoped to derive advantage. 
Victorious, they loqked to the estab- 
lishment of their principles in foreign 
states; vanquished, they anticipated 
the downfall of the Constitutionalists, 
and their own installation in theirstead. 
Such has been human nature in periods 
of excitement from the beginning of 
the world — " Facilior inter malos con- 
sensus ad bellum, quam in pace ad con- 
cordiam." * 

108. Pressed alike by his friends, .his 
ministers, and his enemies, Louis was 
at length compelled to take the fatal 
step. On the 20th April he repaired 
to the Assembly, and after a long ex- 
position, by Dumourier, of the grounds 
of complaint against Austria — ^the se- 
cret tenor of the conferences of Mantua, 
Reichenbach, and Pilnitz; the coali- 
tion of kings formed to arrest the pro- 
gress of the Revolution ; the open pro- 
tection given to the troops of the emi- 
grants, and the intolerable conditions 
of the ultimatum — ^pronounced with 
a tremulous voice these irrevocable 
words : " You have heard, gentlemen, 
the result of my negotiations with the 
court of Vienna; they are conformable 
to the sentiments more than once ex- 
pressed to me by the National Assem- 

* "Consent Is easier among the bad for 
war, than in peace for concord."— Tacitus, 
Iligt. i. 64. 



bly, and confirmed l^ the great majo- 
rity of the kingdom. All prefer a war 
to the continuance of outi*ages on thc> 
national honour, or menaces to the na- 
tional safety. I have exhaiisted all the 
means of pacification in my power : I 
now come, in terms of the constitution, 
to propose to the Assembly, that we 
should declare war against the King of 
Hungary and Bohemia." This decla- 
ration was received in silence, inter- 
rupted only by partial applause. How 
unanimous soever the members were in 
approving the declaration of the king, 
they were too deeply impressed with 
the solemnity and grandeur^ of the oc- 
casion, to give vent to any noisy ebulli- 
tion of feeling. In the evening, at a 
meeting specially convened for the oc- 
casion, war was almost unanimously 
agreed to. A large proportion of the 
most enlightened men in the Assembly, 
including Condorcet, Clavifere, Roland, 
and de Graves, disapproved of this step, 
and yet voted for it — a striking proof 
of the manner in which, in troubled 
times, the more moderate and rational 
party are swept along by the daring 
measures of more vehement and reck- 
less men. 

109. The king was well aware that 
the interests of his family could not be 
benefited, but necessarily must be in- 
jured, by the events of the war, what- 
ever they might be. Victorious, the 
people would be more imperious in 
their demands, and more di£&cult for 
the crown to govern; vanquished, he 
would be accused of treachery, and 
made to bear the load of public indig- 
nation. So strongly was he impressed 
by these considerations, and so tho- 
roughly convinced that his conduct, in 
agreeing to this war, might hereafter 
be made the subject of accusation at 
the trial which he was well aware was 
approaching, that he drew up a record 
of the proceedings of the council, where 
he delivered his opinions against the 
war ; and after getting it signed by all 
the ministers, deposited it in the iron 
closet, which about this time he had 
secretly made in the wall of his apart- 
ments in the Tuileries, to contain the 
most important papers in his posses- 
sion — both those upon which a chai^ge 
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might be founded dgainst him, and 
those calculated to support his defence 
if afterwards brought to triaL The 
closet, with its contents, was subse- 
quentiy revealed by the treachery of 
the blacksmith who was employed to 
make it. Thus commenced, against the 
will of the yeiy monarch who declared 
it, the greatest^ the most bloody, and 
the most interesting war whidb has 
agitated mankind since the fall of the 
Roman ejnpire. Risihg fiK)m small be- 
ginnings, it at length involved the world 
in its conflagration ; involving the in- 
terests, and rousing the passions of 
every class of the people, it brought 
unprecedented armies into the field, 
and was carried on with a degree of 
exasperation hitherto unknown in civi- 
Used times. 

110. The intelligence of the declara- 
tion of war was received with joy by 
all France, and by none more so than 
by those districts which were destined 
to Bufifer most from its ultimate effecta 
The Jacobins beheld in it the termina- 
tion of their apprehensions occasiohed 
by the emigrants, and the uncertain 
conduct of the king. The Cqnstitu- 
tionalists hoped that the common dan- 
ger would imite all the factions which 
now distracted the commonwealth, 
while the field of battle would mow 
down the turbulent characters whom 
the Revolution had brought forth. A 
few of the Feuillants only reproached 
the Assembly with having violated the 
constitution, and begun a war of aggres- 
sion, which could not fail in the end to 
terminate fatally for France. It com- 
municated a new impulse to the public 
mind, already so strongly excited. The 
districts^ the municipalities, and the 
clubs, wrote addresses to the Assembly, 
congratulating them on having vindi- 
cated the national honour ; arms were 
prepared, pikes forged, gifts provided, 
and the nation seemed impatient only 
to receive its invaders. But the eflForts 
of ptatriotism, sti*ong as an auxiliary to 
a military force, are seldom able to sup- 
ply its place. The first combats were 
all imsuccessful to the French arms; 
and it will more than once appear in 
the sequel, that, had the Allies acted 
with more decision, and pressed on to 



Paris before military experience had 
been superadded to the enthusiasm of 
their adversaries, there can be no doubt 
that the war might have been termi- 
nated in a single campaign. 

111. The rcMhl intentions of the Allies 
at this juncture, and the moderation of 
the views with which they were in- 
spired in regard to the war, are well 
illustrated by a note communicated by 
the cabinets of Berlin and Vienna to 
the Danish government — in which, re- 
nouncing all idea of interfering in the 
internal affairs of France, they limit 
their views, even after war Lad been 
commenced by France, to the forma- 
tion of a bulwark against the revo- 
lutionary principles of the F^nch re- 
public, and the obtaining of indem- 
nities for the Qerman princes.* This 

« <«The ol:rject of the allianoe is twofold. 
The first ol]|)ect concerns the rights of the 
dispossessed princes, and the dangers of the 
propsffation of revolutionary principles ; the 
second, the maintenance of the ftindamental 
principles of the French monarchy. The first 
object 4s sufficiently explained by its very 
announcement ; the second is not as yet sus- 
ceptible of any proper determination. The 
Allied powers nave unquestionably no right 
to insist, from a great and independent power 
such as France, that everythmg should be 
re-established as it was formerly ; or that It 
shall a4opt such and such modincations in its 
government. It follows firom this, that they 
will recognise as legal any modification of 
the monarchical government which the king, 
when eiijoying unrestrained liberty, shall 
agree to, in concert with the legal represen- 
tatives of the nation. The forces to be em- 
ployed in this enterprise must be propor- 
tioned to its magnitude, and to the resistance 
which may probably be experienced. With 
a view to tiie'arrangement of these objects, 
the dty of Vieniia is proposed as a convenient 
station ; but when the armies are assembled, 
a congress must be established nearer France 
than tiiat city, followed by a formal declaration 
of the objects which the Allies have in view in 
their intervention."— Hard. i. S91, 392. 

The same principles were announced by 
Frederick William to Prince Hardenberg, in 
a secret and confidential conversation which 
that statesman had with his sovereign on 
July 12, 1792. He declared "that France 
should not be dismembered in any of its 
parts ; that the Allies had no intention of in- 
terfering in its internal government; but 
that, as an indispensable preliminary to the 
settlement of the public disturbances, the 
king should be set at liberty, and reinvested 
wilE his full authority ; that the ministers of 
religion should be restored to their altars, and 
the dispossessed proprietors to their estates, 
and that France should pay the expenses of 
the war."— Hard. L 400. 
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note is the more remarkable, that it an- 
nounces precisely the principles which, 
proclaimed two-and-twenty years after- 
wards, in the plains of Champagne, by 
the allied sovereigns, brought tiie war 
to a triumphant conclusion. In con- 
templation of the approaching struggle, 
a treaty of alliance, offensive and de- 
fensive, had been, on 7th February 
1792, concluded between the sovereigns 
of Sweden and Austria. But both of 
the contracting parties did not long 
survive this measure. ' On March Is^ 
Leopold died, leaving his son, Francis 
II., to succeed to his extensive domi- 
nions ; and a fortnight after Gustavus 
king of Sweden was assassinated at a 
masked ball at Stockholm. It seemed 
as if Providence was preparing a new 
race of actors for the momentous scenes 
which were to be performed. 

112. Leopold expired of a mortifica- 
tion in the stomach, induced by amor- 
ous excesses, to which he was pecuh- 
arly addicted. He was succeeded by 
his son Fbangis, then hardly twenty- 
four years of age, whose reign was the 
most eventful, long the most disastrous, 
and ultimately the most glorious in the 
Austrian annals. He had been brought 
up at Florence, at the court where his 
father exerted the philosophic benefi- 
cence of his disposition ; and had mar- 
ried four years before the Princess 
Elizabeth of Wiirtember^g, who died in 
childbed on the 8th February 1790; 
after which, he married, in the same 
year, the Princess Theresa of Naples. 
The first measui-es of his reign were 
popular and judicious : Kaunitz, long 
the able and tried director of the Im- 
perial cabinet, was continued prime 
minister, and with him were joined 
Marshal Lascy, the old friend of Leo- 
pold, and Count Francis Colloredo, his 
own former preceptor. He suppressed 
those articles in the journals in which 
he was loaded with praise, observing, 
" It is by my future conduct that I am 
alone to be judged worthy of praise or 
blame." Leopold, at his accession, had 
ordered all the anonymous and secret 
conununications with which a young 
prince is usually assailed, to be burned; 
Francis went a step farther — ^he issued 
a positive order against any of them 



being received. When the list of pen- 
sioners was submitted to his inspec- 
tion, he with his own hand erased the 
name of his mother, observing that it 
was unbecoming that she should be 
dependent on the bounty of the state. 
With such bright colours did the dawn 
of this eventful and glorious reign arise. 

118. Still Great Britain preserved a 
strict neutrality. During tiie whole oi 
1792, pregnant, as we shall immedi- 
ately see, with great events, and which 
saw France brought to within a hair- 
breadth of destruction, no attempt waa 
made to take advantage of her weak- 
ness, to wreak on that unhappy country 
the vengeance of national rivalry. Eng- 
land did not, in the hour of France's 
distress, retaliate upon her the injuries 
inflicted in the American War. This 
fact was so notorious that it was con- 
stantly admitted by the French them- 
selves. "There is but one nation," 
said M. Eersaint in the National Assem- 
bly, on Sept. 18, 1792, " whose neutral- 
ity on the affairs of France is decidedly 
pronounced, and that is England." But, 
with the progress .of events, the policy 
of Great Britain necessarily underwent 
a change. The 10th of August came, 
the throne was ovei-tumed, and the 
royal family thrown into captivity; the 
massacres of September stained Paris 
with blood; and the victories of Du- 
mourier rolled back to the Rhine the 
tide of foreign invasion. These great 
events inspired the revolutionary party 
with such extravagant expectations, 
that the continuance of peace on the 
part of England became impossible. 
In the frenzy of their democratic fury, 
they used language, and adopted mea- 
sures, plainly incompatible with the 
peace or tranquillity of other states. A 
Jacobin club of twelve hundred mem- 
bers was established at Chamberry, in 
Savoy, and a hundred of its most ac- 
tive members were selected as travel- 
ling missionaries, "armed with the torch 
of reason and liberty, for the purpose of 
enlightening the Savoyards on their re- 
generation and improscriptible rights." 

114. War was declaimed by the Na- 
tional Assembly against the King ot 
Sardinia on 15th September 1792. An 
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address was voted by the club just re- 
ferred to, to the French Convention, as 
*' the legislators of the world," and re- 
ceived by them on the 20th October 
1 792. They ordered it to be translated 
into the English, Spanish, and Qerman 
languages. The rebellious Savoyards 
next constituted a Convention, in imi- 
tation of that of France, and offered to 
incorporate themselves with the great 
Republic. On 21st November, a depu- 
tation from Savoy was received by the 
National Assembly, and welcomed with 
the most rapturous applause. The 
president addressed the deputies in a 
speech, in which he predicted the speedy 
destruction of all thrones, and the re- 
generation of the human race; and as- 
sured the deputies, that " regenerated 
France would make common cause with 
all those who are resolved to shake off 
the yoke, and obey only themselves." 
The French Convention was not slow 
in accepting the proffered dominion of 
Savoy : the committee to whom it was 
remitted to consider the subject re- 
ported, that all considerations, physi- 
cal, moral, and political, call for the 
incorporation of that coimtry : all at- 
tempts to connect it with Piedmont are 
fruitless; the Alps etemaUy force it 
back into the domains of France ; the 
order of nature would be violated, if 
they were to live under different laws ; " 
and the Assembly unanimously united 
Savoy with the French Republic, under 
the name of the Department of Mont 
Blanc The seizure of this important 
province was immediately followed by 
that of Nice with its territory, and Mo- 
naco, which were formed into the de- 
partment of the Maritime Alps. " Let 
us not fear," said the reporter who 
spoke the opinion of the Convention 
with only one dissentient voice, " that 
this new incorporation will become a 
source of discord. It adds nothing to the 
hate of oppressors against the French 
Revolution ; it adds only to the means 
of the power by which we shall break 
their league. The die is thrown : we 
have rushed into the career : all govern- 
mentt are our enemiet — all people are 
our friends : we must be destroyed, or 
they shall be free : and the axe of lib- 
VOL. n. 



erty, after having prostrated thrones, 
shall fall on the head of whoever wishes 
to restore their ruins." 

115. Italy was the next object of at- 
tack. " Piedmont," said Brissot in his 
report on Genoa, " must be free. Your 
sword must not be returned to its scab- 
bard before all the subjects of your ene- 
my are free ; before you are encircled 
by a girdle of republics." To facilitate 
such a work, a French fleet cast anchor 
in the bay of Genoa ; a Jacobin club 
was established In that city, where the 
French commanders assisted, and from 
which adulatory addresses were voted 
to the French Convention ; while Kel- 
lermann, on assuming the command of 
the army of the Alps, informed his sol- 
diers, that ** he had received orders to 
conquer Rome, and that these orders 
should be obeyed." Basseville, the 
French ambassador in the Eternal City, 
was so active in endeavouring to stimu- 
late the people to insuiTection, that at 
length, on the 14th January 1793, when 
proceeding in his carriage to one of his 
assemblies, he was seized by the mob, 
at whom he had discharged a pistol, and 
murdered in the streets. This Atrocious 
action naturally excited the most vio- 
lent indignation in the Convention, and 
a decree was passed authorising the exe- 
cutive to take the most summary mea- 
sures of vengeance. Nor was Switzer- 
land more fortunate in avoiding the re- 
volutionary tempest. Geneva did not 
long escape. A French army, under 
General Montesquiou, approached its 
walls, and the senate of Berne made 
great preparations for resistance ; but 
the strength of the democratic party in 
Geneva made it impossible to provide 
for its defence in an effectual manner, 
and the excitement in the whole Pays 
de Vaud rendered it doubtful whether 
the first cannon-shot would not be the 
signal for insurrection along the whole 
Leman lake. Still General Montesquiou 
hesitated in commencing hostilities, as 
the mountaineers of Berne were imani- 
mous in their determination to resist, 
and they could bring twenty thousand 
admirable soldiers into the field. Bris- 
sot, however, in a laboured report on 
the subject, declared " that the revo- 
L 
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lution muBt take place there, or our 
own will retrograde ; " and insisted on 
the Swiss troops being withdrawn from 
the city — that is, on its being deliyered 
over unarmed to the revolutionary fac- 
tion. To this humiliating condition the 
Swiss submitted ; and, in consequence, 
on 27th December the revolutionists 
overturned the government, and deliv- 
ered over that celebrated city to the 
French troops. Nor were the small 
Oerman princes neglected: the Elector 
Palatine, though all along remaining 
neutral, had his property on the Lower 
Rhine put under sequestration ; and con- 
siderable portions of the territories of 
Hesse-Darmstadt^ Wied-Runchet> and 
Nassau-Sarbrook, were annexed to the 
neighbouring departments of France. 

116. At lengtii, on 19th November, 
a decree was unanimously passed by the 
Convention, which openly placed the 
French Republic at war with all esta- 
blished governments. It was in these 
terms : ''The National Convention de- 
clares, in the name of the French na- 
tion, that it will grant frtUemUy and 
cuMtance to aU people who wish to re- 
cover their liberty ; and it charges the 
executive power to send the necessary 
orders to tiie generals, to give succour 
to such people, and to defend those 
citizens who have suffered, or may suf- 
fer, in the cause of liberty." Brissot 
himself, at a subsequent period, styled 
this decree ** absurd, impolitic, and 
justly exciting the ^quietude of fo- 
reign cabinets." And this was followed 
up, on 15th December, by a decree so 
extraordinary and unprecedented, that 
no abstract of its contents can convey 
an idea of the spirit of the original 

117. "The National Convention, faith- 
ful to the principles of the sovereignty 
of the people, which will not permit 
them to acknowledge any institutions 
militating against it, decrees as follows : 
— 1. In all those countries which ore 
or ihall be occupied by the armies of 
the French Republic, the generals shall 
immediately proclaim, in the name of 
the French people, the abolition of all ex- 
isting imposts and eontributiona of tithes, 
feudal and manorial rights, all real and 
nersonal servitude, and generally of all 
privileges. 2. They shcdl proclaim the 



totereiffnty of the people, and the suppres- 
non of all existing authorities ; they shall 
convoke the people to nominate a pro- 
visional government^ and shall cause 
this decree to be translated into the 
language of that countiy. 8. All agents, 
or officers of the former government, 
military or civil, and all individuals re- 
puted noble, shall be ineligible to any 
place in such provisional government 
on the first election. 4. The generals 
shall forthwith place under ti^e safe- 
guard of the French Republic aU pro- 
perty, movable or immovable, belonging 
to thetreasury, the prince, his adherents 
and attendants, and to all public bodies 
and communities, both civil and reli- 
gious. 9. The provisional government 
shall cease as soon as the mhabitants, 
after having declared the sovereignty 
of the people, shall have organised a 
free and popular form of government. 
10. In case the common interest should 
require the further continuance of the 
troops of the Republic on the foreign 
territory, the Republic shall make the 
necessary arrangements for their subsis- 
tence. 11. The Fi'ench nation declares 
that it will treat as enemies the people 
who, refusing or renouncing liberty and 
equality, are desirous of presereing their 
prince a/nd privileged castes, or of en- 
tering into an accommodation with them. 
The nation promises and engages not to 
lay down its arms, until the sovereignty 
and liberty of the people on whose ter- 
ritory the French army shall have en- 
tered shall be established, and not to 
consent to any aiTangement or treaty 
with the princes and privileged persons 
so dispossessed, with whom the Repub- 
lic is at war." 

118. This decree was immediately 
transmitted to the^generals on the fron- 
tier, with a commentary and explana- 
tory notes, more violent, if possible, 
than the original To assist them in 
their labours, commissaries were ap- 
pointed with all the armies, whose pecu- 
liar duty it was to superintend the re- 
volutionising of the conquered districts. 
They were enjoined " not to allow even 
a shadow of the ancient authorities to 
remain ;" and " not only to encourage 
the writings destined for popular in- 
struction, the patriotic societies, and all 
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the establisliments consecrated to the 
propagation of liberty, but themselves 
to have immediate communication with 
the people, and counteract by frequent 
explanations all the falsehoods by which 
evil-minded persons could lead them 
astray." * The decree of 19th Novem- 
ber was accompanied by an exposition, 
addressed to the general of every army 
in France, containing a schedule as re- 
gularly digested as any by which the 
ordinary routine of business in any de- 
partment of the state could be digested 
Each commander was furnished with a 
general blank formula of a letter for 
aU the nations of the world, beginning 
with these words, " The people of France 

to the people of , greeting. We are 

come to expel your tyrants." And 
when it was proposed in the National 
Convention, on the motion of M. Bar- 
aillan, to declare expressly that the de- 
cree of 19th November was confined to 
the nations with whom they were at 
war, the motion was negatived by a 
large majority.+ 

119. These unprecedented and alarm- 
ing proceedings, joined to the rapid in- 
crease and treasonable language of the 
Jacobin societies in Great Britain, ex- 
cited a very general feeling of disquie- 
tude there. The army and navy had 

* The ablest writers of France ftilly admit 
the insane desire for foreign warfare which 
at this period had seized on its government. 
•* Every one," says Marshal St Cyr, "of tiie 
least foresight, at the dose of 1792, was aware 
of the dangers which menaced the Republic, 
and was lost in astonishment^ I will not say 
at the imprudence, but the folly of the Con- 
vention, whioh, instead of seeking to dimi- 
nish the number of its enemies, seemed re- 
solved to augment them by successive in- 
sults, not m erely against all kings, but against 
every existing government. A blind and 
groundless confidence had taken possesion of 
their minds ; they thought only of dethroning 
kings by their decrees, leaving the armies on 
which the Republic depended m a state of en- 
tire destitution." — St Cyr, M&moiret, i. 19, 20. 

t Thb French People to the People . 

" Friends and brothers 1 We have achieved 
liberty, and we wiU maintain it ; our imion 
and our power guarantee it. We offer to 
make you sharers of this inestimable good, 
which has always been your right, and which 
your oppressors have criminally snatched 
feoTCi you. We are come to put your tyrants 
to flight : show yourselves ft-eemen, and we 
will protect you from their plans of ven- 
geance and from their return. 



both been reduced in the early part of 
the year 1792, in pursuance of a recom- 
mendation from the throne, and the 
English government had resisted the 
most earnest solicitations to join the 
confederacy against France. Even after 
the throne was overturned on the 10th 
August, the British ministiy enjoined 
their ambassador, before leaving the 
capital, where there was no longer a 
stable government, to renew their as- 
surances of neutrality ; and the French 
minister, M. le Brun, declared, that the 
French government were confident that 
^* the British cabinet would not at this 
decisive moment depart from the jus- 
tice, moderation, and impartiality which 
it had hitherto manifestej;L" But when 
the National Convention began openly 
to aim at revolutionising aU other coun- 
tries, their proceedings were looked upon 
with distrust ; and this was heightened 
into aversion when they showed a dis- 
position to include England among the 
states to whose rebellious subjects they 
extended the hand of fraternity. 

120. The London Corresponding, and 
four other societies, on 7th November, 
presented an address, filled with the 
most revolutionary sentiments, to the 
National Assembly, which was received 
with the warmest expressions of appro- 

" From this moment the French Republic 
proclaims the suppression of your dvil and 
military magistrates, of all the authorities 
which have hitherto ruled you : it proclaims 
the abolition of all the imposts that you en- 
dure, under whatever form they exist— feu- 
dal rights, salt tax, tolls, excise duties on 
imports and exports, tithes, game-laws, and 
rights of fishery ; labo\ir-dues to the nobility, 
and generally of every kind of contribution 
and service with which you have been bur- 
dened by your oppressors. It abolishes {dso 
among you every incorporation of nobility, 
priesthood, and others; all prerogatives, and 
all privileges inconsistent with equality. You 
are from uiis moment brothers and friends ; 
all citizens, all equal in rights, and all equally 
called to defend, to govern, and to serve your 
country. 

" Form yourselves immediately into com- 
munal assemblies ; hasten to establish your 
provisional assemblies: the agents of the 
French Republic will take measures along 
with you to secure your happiness, and the 
fraternity which ought in future to subsist 
between us. " — ProcUvmatiorir—Le Peuple Frai^ 
fata a tons les PeupUi—adopUe par la Convene 
tiorit 15 Ddeembre 1792/ Histoire Parlemen- 
taire de France, xxL 352, 853. 
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bation ; and so strongly did the belief 
prevail in France that England was on 
the verge of a convulsion, that on the 
2lBt November, the president, Abb^ 
Gr^goire, declared that these " respect- 
able islanders, once our masters in the 
social art, have now become our dis- 
ciples ; and, treading in our steps, soon 
will the high-spirited English strike a 
blow which shall resound to the ex- 
tremity of Asia." At the same period 
the Fi-ench committed an act of aggres- 
sion on the Dutch, then in alliance with 
QreatBritain, whichnecessarily brought 
them into collision with the latterpower. 
By the treaty of Mimster, it had been 
provided that the Scheldt was to i*emain 
for ever closed ; but the career of con- 
quest having brought the French aimies 
to Antwerp, a decree of the Convention 
was passed on 16th November, ordering 
the French commander-in-chief to open 
the Scheldt : and by another decree, 
passed on the same day, the French 
troops were ordered to pursue the fugi- 
tive Austrians into the Dutch territory. 
These directions were immediately car- 
ried into effect by a French squadron, 
in defiance of the Dutch authorities, 
sailing up the Scheldt to assist in the 
siege of the citadel of Antwerp. The 
Convention did not attempt to justify 
'these violations of subsisting treaties on 
any grounds recognised by the law of 
nations, but contended, ** that treaties 
extorted by cupidity, and yielded by 
despotism, could not bind the free and 
enfranchised Belgians." What rendered 
this aggression altogether inexcusable 
was, that the French had, only eight 
years before, viz. in 1784, interfered to 
prevent a similar opening of the Scheldt, 
when attempted by A\istria, then mis- 
tress of the Low Countries, and had suc- 
ceeded in resisting that aggression upon 
the ground of its violating the rights of 
the United Provinces, as established by 
the treaty of 1731. 

121. In these alarming circumstances 
the English militia were called out, 
the Tower was put in a state of de- 
fence, and parliament summoned for 
the 13th December. In the speech 
from the throne, the perilous nature 
of the new principles of interference 
with other states, proclaimed and act- 



ed upon by the French rulers, were 
strongly pointed out. ** I have care- 
fully observed," said the king, " a strict 
neutitdity in the present war on the 
Continent, andhave uniformly abstained 
from any interference in the internal af- 
fairs of Fi*ance ; but it is impossible to 
see, without the most serious uneasi- 
ness, the strong and increasing indica- 
tions which have there appeared, of an 
intention to excite disturbances in other 
countries, to disregard the rights of 
neutral nations, and to pursue views of 
conquest and aggrandisement, as well 
as to adopt towards my allies the States- 
Qeneral, who have observed the same 
neutrality with myself, meftsures which 
are neither conformable to the law of 
nations, xior to the stipulations of ex- 
isting treaties." An angry correspon- 
dence, in consequence, ensued between 
the British cabinet and the French am- 
bassador, which, having led to no satis- 
factory result, the armaments of Eng- 
land continued without intermission, 
and corresponding preparations were 
made in the French harbours. " Eng- 
land," said Lord GrenviUe, in a note to 
M. Chauvelin the French envoy, "never 
will consent that France shoidd arro- 
gate to herself the power of annulling 
at pleasure, and under cover of a pre- 
tended natural right, of which she 
makes herself the sole judge, the poli- 
tical system of Europe, established by 
solemn treaties, and guai'anteed by the 
consent of all the powers. This gov- 
ernment will also never see with in- 
difference, that France shall make her- 
self either directly or indirectly, so- 
vereign of the Low Countries, or gene- 
ral arbitreas of the rights and liberties 
of Europe. If France is really desii*- 
ous of maintaining friendship and peiace 
with England, let her renounce her 
views of aggression and aggrandise- 
,ment, and confine herself within her 
own territory, without insulting other 
governments, disturbing their tranquil- 
lity, or violating their lights." 

122. To this it was replied by the 
French envoy : "The design of the Con- 
vention has never been to engage itself 
to make the cause of some foreign in- 
dividuals the cause of the whole French 
nation: but when a people, enslaved 
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by a despot, shall have had the courage 
to break its chains ; when this people, 
restored to liberty, shall be constituted 
in a manner to make clearly heard the 
expression of the general will ; when 
that general will shall call for the as- 
sistance and fraternity of the French 
nation, it is then that the decree of the 
19th will find its natural application ; 
and this cannot appear strange to any 
one." 

123. The intentions of Qreat Britain 
at this period, in regard to France, and 
the line of conduct which, in conjunc- 
tion with her allies, she had chalked 
out for herself before the war was hur- 
ried on by the execution of the king, 
cannot be better illustrated than by re- 
ference to an official despatch from 
Lord GrenvUle to the British ambassa- 
dor at St Peteraburg, on the subject of 
the proposed confederation against the 
French Republic. From this import- 
ant document it appears that England 
laid it down as the basis of the alliance, 
that the French should be left entirely 
at liberty to arrange their government 
and internal concerns for Uiemselves ; 
and that the efforts of the Allies should 
be limited to preventing their interfer- 
ence with other states, or extending 
their conquests or propagandism beyond 
their own frontier.* 

124. But though these were the 

* Tn this important state paper, Lord 
Grenville observes : " The two leading points 
on which such explanation will naturally 
turn are— the line of conduct to be pursued 
previous to the commencement of hostilities, 
with a view, if possible, to avert them ; and 
the nature and amount of the forces which 
the powers engaged in this concert might be 
enabled to use, supposing such extremities 
unavoidable. With respect to the firsts it 
apx>ear8, on the whole — subject, however, to 
future consideration and discussion with the 
other powers — ^that the most advisable step 
to be taken would be, that sufficient expla- 
nation should be had with the powers at war 
with France, in order to enable those not 
hitherto engaged in the war to propose to 
that ooimti^ terms of peace. That these 
terms should be the withdrawing tiieir arms 
within the limits of the French territory, the 
abandoumg their conquests, the rescinding 
any acts injurious to the sovereignty or righte 
of any other nation, and the giving, in some 
unequivocal manner, a pledge of their inten- 
tion no longer to foment troubles or to ex- 
cite disturrajices against other governments. 
In return for these stipulations, the different 



views of the English cabinet, very dif- 
ferent ideas prevailed with the rulers 
of French affairs. The determination 
of the French government to spread 
the principles of revolution in England, 
was strongly manifested in a circular 
letter, addressed by Monge, the minis- 
ter of marine, to the inhabitants of the' 
French seaports, on 31st December 
1792, more than a month before the 
declaration of war. " The king and 
English parliament)" said he, ** wish to 
make war upon us : but will the Eng- 
lish republicans suffer it? Already these 
freemen testify the repugnance which 
they feel at bearing arms against their 
brethren the French. We will fly to 
their assistance, we will make a descent 
in that island, we will hurl thither 
fifty thousand caps of liberty, we will 
plant among them the sacred tree, and 
hold out our arms to our republican 
brethren. The tyranny of their go- 
vernment shall soon be destroyed." 
When such was the language used by 
the French ministers towards a people 
with whom they were still at peace, the 
maintenance of any terms of accommo- 
dation was obviously out of the ques- 
tion, the more especially when such 
sentiments met wiUi a responsive voice 
from a numerous, active, and clamor- 
ous party on this side of the Channel. 
After some time spent in the corres- 

powers of Europe, who should be parties to 
this measure, might engage. to abandon all 
measures or views of hostHUy agamst France, 
or inteiference in Us internal affairs, and to 
maintain a correspondence and intercourse 
of amity with the existing powers in thac 
country vnth tohom such a treaty may be con- 
cluded. If, on the result of this proposal, so 
made by the powers acting in concert, these 
terms aliould not be accepted by France, or» 
being accepted, should not be satisfactorily 
performed, the different powers might then 
engage themselves to each other to enter into 
active measures for the purpose of obtaining 
the ends in view : and it may be considered 
whether, in such case, they might not reason- 
ably look for some indemidty for the expenses 
and hazards to which they would necessar- 
ily be exposed. ** Such were the principles on 
which England was willing to have efibcted a 
general pacification in Europe ; and it will ap- 
pear in the sequel that these principles, and no 
others, were constantly maintained by her 
through the whole contest ; and in particu- 
lar, that the restoration of the Bourbons was 
never made or proposed as a Condition of its 
termination.— Pari. HUt. xxxiv. 1313, 1314. 
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pondence, matters were brought to a 
crisis by the execution of Louis, which 
took place on 21st Januaiy 1793. As 
there was now no longer even the sha- 
dow of a government in the French 
capital, wi£h whom to maintain a dip- 
lomatic intercourse, M. .ChauveUn re- 
ceived notice to leave the British do- 
minions within eight days — with a 
notification, however, that the English 
government would still listen to terms 
of accommodation; and on 3d Febru- 
ary, the French Convention, on the re- 
port of Brissot, unanimously declared 
war against Great Britain. 

125. Such is a detailed account of the 
causes that led to this great and uni- 
versal war, which speedily embraced all 
the quarters of the globe, continued, 
with short interruptions, for more than 
twenty years, led to the occupation of 
almost all the capitals in continental 
Europe by foreign armies, and finally 
brought the Cossacks and the Tartars 
to the French metropolis. We shall 
search in vain in any former age of the 
world for a contest conducted on so 
gigantic a scale, or with such general 
eoLasperation — ^in which such extraoi*di- 
nary exertions were made by govern- 
ments, or such universal enthusiasm 
was manifested by their subjects. Al- 
most all European history fades into 
insignificance, when compared to the 
wars which sprang out of the French 
Revolution : the conquests of Marlbo- 
rough or Turenne are lifeless when 
placed beside the campaigns of Napo- 
leon. 
• • The peaceftil peasant to the wars is pressed ; 

The fields lie fallow in inglorious rest ; 

The plain no pasture to the flock aflfords ; 

The crooked scythes are straighten'd into 
swords: 

And there Euphrates her soft ofibpring 
arms, 

, And here the Rhine rebellows with alarms : 

The neighbouring cities range on several 
sides; 

Perfidious Mars long-plighted leagues di- 
vides, 

And o'er the wasted world in triumph 
rides." 

Dbysen's Virg., *' Qeoig." 1 

On coolly reviewing the Events which 
led to the rupture, it cannot be said 
that any of the European powers were 
to blame in provoking it. The French 
government, even if they had possessed 



the inclination, had not the power to 
control their subjects, or prevent that 
commimication with the discontented 
in other states which justly excited 
such alarm in their governments. The 
Austrian and Prussian monarchies had 
good cause to complain of the infringe- 
ment of the treaty of Westphalia, by 
the violent dispossessing of the nobles 
and clergy in Alsace, and justly appre- 
hended tide utmost danger to them- 
selves from the doctrines which were 
disseminated in their dominions by the 
French emissaries. Though last to 
abandon their system of neutrality, the 
English were ultimately drawn into the 
contest by the alarming principles of 
foreign interference, which the Jacobins 
avowed after the 10th August, and the 
inmiinent danger in which Holland was 
placed, by the victorious advance of the 
French armies to the banks of the 
Scheldt. 

126. The principle of non-interfer- 
ence with the domestic concerns of 
other states, perfectly just in the ge- 
neral case, is necessarily subject to 
some exceptions. No answer has ever 
been made to the observation of Mr 
Burke, " that if my neighbour's house 
is in flames, and the fire is likely to 
spread to my own, I am justified in in- 
terfering to avert a disaster which pro- 
mises to be equally fatal to both." If 
foreign nations are warranted in inter- 
posing in extreme cases of tyranny by 
rulers to their subjects, they must be 
equally entitled to prevent excessive 
severity by a people towards their sove- 
reign. The French, who so warmly 
and justly supported the treaty of 6th 
jTily 1827, intended to rescue Greece 
from Ottoman oppression — ^who took 
so active a part a^nst Great Britain 
in the contest with her American colo- 
nies — and invaded the Netherlands and 
besieged Antwerp in 1832, professedly 
to preserve the peace of Europe, — ^have 
no right to complain of the treaty of 
Pilnitz, which had for its object to res- 
cue the French king from the scaffold, 
and the French nation from a tyranny 
which proved worse to themselves than 
that of Constantinople. 

127. The groimds on which the war 
was rested by the Biitish government 
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were aHerwards fully developed in an 
important declaration, issued to the 
commanders of their forces by sea and 
land on 29th October 1793, shortly after 
the execution of the queen. It was 
stated in that noble state paper : " In 
place of the old government has suc- 
ceeded a system destructive of all pub- 
lic order — ^maintained by proscriptions, 
exiles, and confiscations without num- 
ber — by arbitrary imprisonments, by 
massacres, which cannot be remembered 
without horror, and at length by the 
execrable mturder of a just and bene- 
ficent sovereign, and of the Illustrious 
princess who, with unshaken firmness, 
has shared all the misfortunes of her 
royal consort — his protracted suflFer- 
ings, his cruel captivity, and ignomi- 
nious death. The Allies have had to 
encounter acts of aggression without 
pretext, open violation of all treaties, 
unprovoked declarations of war ; in a 
word, whatever corruption, intrigue, or 
violence could effect, for the purpose, 
openly avowed, of subverting all the 
institutions of society, and extending 
over all the nations of Europe that con- 
fusion which has produced the misery 
of France. This state of things can- 
not exist in France without involving 
all the surrounding powers in one com- 
mon danger; without giving them the 
right — ^without imposing it upon them 
as a duty, to stop the progress of an 
evil which exists only by the succes- 
sive violation of all law and property, 
and attacks the fundamental principles 
by which mankind is united in the 
bonds of civil society. 

128. ''The king mil impose no other 
than equitable and moderate condi- 
tions; not such as the expense, the 
risk, and sacrifices of the war might 



justify, but such as his majesty thinks 
himself under the indispensable ne- 
cessity of requiring, with a view to 
these considerations, and still more to 
that of his own security, and of the fu- 
ture tranquillity of Europe. His ma- 
jesty desires nothing more sincerely 
than thus to terminate a war which 
he in vain endeavoured to avoid, and 
all the calamities of which, as now ex- 
perienced by France, are to be attri- 
buted only to the ambition, the per- 
fidy, and the violence of those whose 
crimes have involved their own coun- 
try in misery, and disgraced all civi- 
lised nations. The king promises on 
his part the suspension of hostilities, 
friendship, and, as far as the course 
of events will aUow— of which the will 
of man cannot dispose — security and 
protection to all those who, by declaring 
for a monarchical fonti of government 
shall shake off the yoke of sanguinary 
anarchy — of that anarchy which has 
broken all the most sacred bonds of 
socieiy, dissolved aU the relations of 
civil life, violated every rights con- 
founded eveiy duty ; which uses the 
name of liberty to exercise the most 
cruel tyranny, to annihilate all pro- 
perty, seize on all possessions ; which 
founds its power on the pretended con- 
sent of the people, and itself carries fire 
and sword through extensive provinces, 
for having defended their laws, their 
religion, and their lawful sovereign." 
This is real eloquence : this is the true 
statement of the grounds of the war, 
in language worthy of the great cause 
of freedom to which the nation was 
thenceforward committed, and which 
was never abandoned tiU the British 
armies passed in triumph through the 
gates of Paris. 
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CHAPTER X. 



CAMPAIGN OP 1792. 



1. "PjBAOE/'says S^gur, "is the dream 
of the wise ; war is the history of man. 
Youth listens withoutattentiou to those 
who seek to lead it by the paths of rea- 
son to happiness ; and rushes with ir- 
resistible violence into the arms of the 
phantom which lures it by the light 
of glory to destruction." Reason, wis- 
dom, experience, strive in vain to sub- 
due this propensity. For reasons su- 
perior to the conclusions of philosophy, 
for objects indispensable to the im- 
provement of mankind, its lessons in 
this particular are unheeded by the 
generality of the species; and whole 
generations, impelled by an irresistible 
impulse, fly to their own destiiiction, 
and seek, in contending with each other, 
a vent for the ungovernable passions of 
their nature. " To overawe or intimi- 
date," says Mr Ferguson, " and, when 
we cannot persuade with reason, to re- 
sist with fortitude, are the occupations 
which give its most animating exercise 
and its greatest triumphs to a vigorous 
mind ; and he who has never struggled 
with his fellow-creatures is a stranger 
to half the sentiments of mankind." 

2. But we should greatly err, if we 
imagined that this universal and inex- 
tinguishable passion is productive only 
of suffering, and that fix)m the work of 
mutual destruction no benefit accrues 
to the fixture generations of men. It 
is by these tempests that the seeds of 
improvement are scattered over the 
world, that the races of mankind are 
mingled together, and the energy of 
northern character is blended wi& the 
refinement of southern civilisation. It 
is amidst the extremities and dangers 
of war that antiquated prejudice is 
abandoned, and new ideas are disse- 
minated ; that invention springs from 
necessity, and improvement is stimu- 
lated by example; that injustice is 



crushed by force, and Uberty engen- 
dered amidst suffering. By the inter- 
mixture of the different races of men, 
the asperities of each are softened, the 
discoveries of each diffused, the pro- 
ductions of each appreciated, and the 
benefits of mutual communication ex- 
tended. Rome conquered the world 
by her arms, and humanised it by her 
example ; the northern oonquerois 
spread, amidst the corruption of an- 
cient civilisation, the energy of bar- 
barian valour; the Crusades diffused 
through the western the knowledge 
and arts of the eastern world. The 
wars which sprang out of the French 
Revolution produced effects as greats 
and benefits as lasting upon the hu- 
man species ; and amidst their bloody 
annals may be discerned at once the 
just retribution inflicted on both sides 
for enormous national crimes, and the 
rise of principles destined to change 
the frame of society, and purify the 
face of the moral world. 

3. France, having decided upon war, 
directed the formation of three con- 
siderable armies. In the north, Mar- 
shal Rochambeau commanded forty 
thousand infantry and eight thousand 
cavalry, cantoned from Dunkirk to 
Philippeville. In the centre, Lafayette 
was stationed with forty-five thousand 
infantry and seven thousand cavalry, 
from Philippeville to Lauter; while 
Marshal Luckner, with thirty-five 
thousand infantry and eight thousand 
cavalry, observed the course of the 
Rhine fr^m Bdle to Lauterburg. In 
the south, Oeneral Montesquieu, with 
fifty thousand men, was charged with 
the defence of the line of the Pyrenees 
and the course of the Rhone. But these 
armies were formidable only on paper. 
The agitation and license of the Revo- 
lution had loosened the bands of dia- 
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cipline, and the habit of judging and 
discussing political subjects destroyed 
the confidence of the soldiers in their 
commanders. It might have been fore- 
seen, too, that as soon as the war became 
defensive, one-half of this force would 
be required to garrison the triple line 
of fortresses which secured the course of 
the Rhine from foreign aggression. The 
national enthusiasm, however, speedily 
produced numerous recruits, though of 
the most strange and motley descrip- 
tion, for the armies. The villages, the 
hamlets, sent forth their little bands 
of armed men to swell the forces on 
the frontier ; the towns were in a con- 
tinued ferment^ from the zeal of the 
people; the roads were covered with 
battalions of the national guard, hasten- 
ing to the scene of action. But public 
spirit will not supply the absence of 
xoilitary organisation; energy cannot, 
in a campaign, atone for* the neglect 
of previous preparation, nor courage 
make up the want of long-established 
discipline. All the early efforts of the 
French armies were imsuccessful ; and 
had the Allies been better prepared for 
the contest, or even duly improved 
the advantages they obtained, the war 
might have been terminated with ease 
in the first campaign. 

4. To oppose these forces, the Con- 
tinental powers had no sufficient forces 
ready — a sure proof that the military 
operations contemplated in the treaty 
of Pilnitz had been abandoned by the 
contracting powers. Austria and Prus- 
sia alone took the field ; England was 
still maintaining a strict neutrality; 
and the forces of Russia, let loose from 
the Danube after the treaty of Jassy, 
were converging slowly towards Poland, 
the destined theatre of Muscovite am- 
bition. Spain and Piedmont remained 
at peace. Fifty thousand Prussians were 
all that could be spared for so distant 
an operation as the invasion of France; 
and the Emperor, weakened by his 
bloody contests with the Turks, could 
with difficulty muster sixty-five thou- 
sand men along the whole line of the 
Rhine, from the lake of Constance to the 
Butch frontier. The emigrant corps, 
assembled in the countries of Treves 
and Coblentz, and in the margravate of 



Baden, hardly amounted to twelve thou- 
sand men, — ^brave, high-spirited, indeed, 
and enthusiastic in a cause in which 
their all was at stake, but ill fitted, by 
their rank and habits, for the duties of 
private soldiers in a fatiguing campaign. 
Even they were not expected on the 
Rhine till the end of July. 

5. Encouraged by the inconsiderable 
amoimt of the Austrian forces in the 
Low Countries, an invasion of Flanders 
was attempted by the French. The 
troops were divided into four columns, 
destined to unite in the neighbourhood 
of Brussels, and on the 28th April they 
were put in motion. But in every di- 
rection they encoimtered discomfiture 
and disgrace. General Dillon, who ad- 
vanced from Lille with four thousand 
men, was met by a detachment of the 
garrison of Toumay; and before the 
Austrians had made a single discharge, 
or even their cavalry arrived in the 
field, the French took to flight, mur- 
dered their commander, and re-entered 
Lille in such confusion as to endanger 
that important fortress. The corps 
which advanced from Valenciennes, 
under the orders of Biron, had no better 
success ; hardly had the cannonade be- 
gun on the 29th with the Imperial 
troops, when two regiments of dragoons 
fled, exclaiming, "Nous sommestrahis!" 
and speedily drew after them the whole 
infantry. On the following day they 
were attacked by the Austrians under 
Beaulieu, and on the first onset fled to 
Valenciennes, exclaiming that they were 
betrayed, and were only rallied by Ro- 
chambeau with the utmost difficulty 
behind the Ruelle. The corps destined 
to advance from Dunkirk to Fumes, fell 
back upon hearing of these disasters, 
and General Lafayette judged it prudent 
to suspend the movement of his whole 
army, and to retire to his camp at Ran- 
cennes. 

6. Such were the fruits of the insub- 
ordination and license which had pre- 
vailed in the French armies ever since 
they revolted against their sovereign — 
a memorable example to succeeding 
ages of the extreme peril of soldiers be- 
coming politicians, and forgetting their 
military honour in the fancied discharge 
of socifii duties. The revolt of the French 
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guards, the immediate cause of the orer- 
. throw of Louis, brought France to the 
brink of destruction ; with a more en- 
terprising or better prepared enemy, 
the demoralisation produced by the 
first defeat on the frontier would, on 
the admission of their own military his- 
torians, have proved fatal to the na- 
tional independence. Had Napoleon or 
Wellington commanded the Austrians 
in Flanders, the French never would 
have been permitted to rejoin their 
colours ; and, inefficient as their gene- 
rals were at this period, if the Allies 
had been aware of the wretched state 
of their opponents, they might have ad- 
vanced witiiout difficulty to Paris. No 
reliance can be placed on troops, how- 
ever effective once, who have engaged 
in a revolution, till their discipline has 
been restored by despotic authority. 
The extreme facility with which this in- 
vasion of Flanders was repelled, and the 
disgraceful rout of the French forces, 
produced an extraordinary effect in 
Europe. The Prussians conceived the 
utmost contempt for their new oppo- 
nents, and it is curious to recur to the 
sentiments expressed by them at the 
commencement of the war. The mili- 
tary men at Magdeburg deemed the 
troops of France nothing but an un- 
disciplined rabble : " Do not buy too 
many horses," said the minister Bisch- 
ofewerder to several officers of rank; 
"the comedy will not last long; the 
army of lawyers will soon be annihilated 
in Belgium, and we shall be on our road 
home in autumn." 

7. The Jacobins and war party in 
Paris, though extremely disconcerted 
by the disgrace of their arms, had the 
address to conceal their apprehensions. 
They launched forth the thunders of 
their indignation against the authors of 
their disasters. Luckner was appointed 
to succeed Rochambeau, who was dis- 
missed, and tribunals were created for 
the trial of offences against military dis- 
cipline. The most energetic measures 
were taken to reinforce the armies, and 
revive the national spirit, which the re- 
cent disasters had much depressed; and 
the new general received orders to re- 
sume offensive operations. Feeble and 
irresolute, this old commander was ill 



qualified to restore the confidence of 
the army. His first operations were aa 
unsuccessful as those of his predecessor, 
and he was obliged, afber receiving a * 
severe check, to retire in haste to his 
own frontier. At the same time the 
advanced guard of Lafayette was sur- 
prised and defeated near Maubeuge, and 
his numerous army thrown into a state 
of complete discouragements At that 
period, it seemed as if the operations of 
the French generals were dependent 
upon the absence of their enemies; the 
moment they appeared they were pre- 
cipitately abandoned. Meanwhile, the 
Austrian and Prussian forces were slow- 
ly collecting on the frontier. The dis- 
graceful tumult on the 20th June ac- 
celerated their movements, and M. Cal- 
onne incessantly urged the allied sove- 
reigns to advance with rapidity, as the 
only means of extricating Louis from 
his perilous 'situation. The Prussians 
assembled in the neighbourhood of Cob- 
lentz in the middle of June. The dis- 
ciplined skill of the troops, trained in 
the school of Potsdam, and the martial 
air of the Austrians, recently returned 
from the Turkish campaigns, seemed 
to promise an easy victory over the 
tumultuary levies of France. The dis- 
organisation and discouragement of the 
French armies had arrived at the high- 
est pitch before the invasion commenced, 
and Frederick William reckoned at least 
as much on the feebleness of their de- 
fence as on the magnitude of his own 
forces. 

8. The Duke of Brunswick, who was 
intrusted with the command of the 
army, and first took the lead among 
the generals who combated the French 
Revolution, was a man of no ordinsoy 
capacity. He was bom in 1785, the 
son of Charles Duke of Brunswick, and 
his wife the sister of Frederick IL of 
Prussia. Early in life he evinced an 
extraoixlinary aptitude for the acqui- 
sition of knowledge; unhappily, the 
habits of the dissolute court where he 
was brought up initiated him as rapidly 
into the pleasures and vices of corrupted 
life. During the Seven Years' War he 
was called to more animating duties, 
and became the companion-in-arms and 
friend of the Great Frederick ; but the 
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rettim of peace restored him to inacti- 
yity, mistresses, and pleasiire. These 
▼oluptuoiis habits, which his marriage, 
in 1764, to the princess Augusta, sister 
of Gborge III. king of England, did not 
diminish, had no tendency, however, 
to extinguish the native vigour of his 
mind. He was endowed witii an ardent 
imagination, and possessed a graceful 
figure and animated countenance. But 
he had no steadiness or resolution. His 
conversation was brilliant, his know- 
ledge immense, his ideas clear, and de- 
livered with the utmost perspicuity; 
but although the vivacity of his ima- 
gination made him rapidly perceive the 
truth, and anticipate all the objections 
which could be urged against his opi- 
nions, it had the effect of rendering him 
irresolute in conduct, and perpetually 
the prey of apprehensions lest his re- 
putation should be endangered — a pe- 
culiarity frequently observable in firat- 
rate men of the second order, but never 
seen in the master-spirits of mankind. 
9. Jealous of his xnilitary reputation, 
and of the character which he had ac- 
quired of being, after the death of Fre- 
derick the Great, the ablest prince in 
Gkrmany, he was unwilling to hazard 
both by engaging in the contest with re- 
volutionary France, the perils of which 
he distinctly perceived Nor were per- 
sonal motives wanting to confirm him 
in this opinion. Previous to the com- 
mencement of hostilities, the Abb^ 
Si^yes, and the party of philosophers 
in that country, had cast their eyes on 
this prince as the chief most capable of 
directing the Revolution, and at the 
same time disarming the hostility of 
Prussia; and they had even entered 
into secret negotiations with him on 
tiiat subject. It may easily be ima- 
gined with what reluctance the Duke 
entered upon a course of hostilities 
which at once interrupted such an un- 
derstanding, and possibly deprived him 
of the brilliant hope that he might one 
day be called to the thsone of the Bour- 
bons. Impressed with these ideas, he 
addressed a secret memoir to the king 
of Prussia, full of just and equitable 
views on the course to be pursued in 
the approaching invasion, which it 
would have been well for the Allies if 



they had strictly adhered to during the 
campaign.* 

10. In the ambitious projects enter- 
tained at this period by the Prussian 
cabinet and the Duke of Brunswick, is 
to be found the true secret of the dis- 
asters of the campaign, and one power- 
ful cause of the subsequent calamities 
which befell every part of Europe. The 
former was intent on iniquitous gains 
in Poland, and took the lead in the co- 
alition against France chiefly in order 
to gratify the wishes of the Empress 
Catherine, who was the head of the 
league for effecting the partition of the 
former country, and at the same time 
vehemently desirous of extinguishing 
the principles of the Revolution. The 
latter was apprehensive lest his great 
reputation, which rested on no perma- 
nent or illustrious actions, should be 
endangered, and his secret views in 
France blasted by too intemperate a 
hostility against that country.. Thus 
both the government and the general- 
issimo were prepared to play false be- 
fore they entered upon the campaign. 
They intended only to make a show of 
hostility on the Rhine, sufficient to pro- 
pitiate the Semiramis of the north, and 
incline her to aUow them as large a 
share as possible of the contemplated 
booty on the Vistula. Frederick "Wil- 
liam, indeed, was sincere in his desire 
to deliver the king of France, and re- 
establish monarchical authority in his 
dominions ; but, surrounded by minis- 
ters who had different objects in view, 

* "Tou will understand better than I 
what an important eflFoct the diflposition of 
the interior of France must have on the ope- 
rations of the campaign. It would be well 
to address a proclamation to the national 
guards, aimouncing that we do not make war 
on the nation, that we have no intention of 
abridging their liberties, that we do not de- 
sire to overturn their constitution ; but that 
we insist only for reparation to the German 
princes dispossessed in Alsace. That affair 
of the indemnities will occasion the greatest 
embarrassment, if we cannot prevail on the 
Emperor to give his consent to the changes 
which are commencing in Poland. For my 
own part, I give to acquisitions in Poland a 
decided preference to «my that may be ac- 
quired in France ; for by any attempt at ter- 
ritorial aggrandisement in that country, the 
whole spMt in which the war should be con- 
ducted will be changed."— ifem. I9th Feb, 
, 1792.— Habd. i. 863. 
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he was unable to act with the energy 
requisite to insure success, nor was he 
aware of the difficulties to be encoun- 
tered in its prosecution. The Duke of 
Brunswick alone was adequately im- 
pressed with the serious dangers which 
attended the proposed invasion, and in 
his memoir, cdready mentioned, he had 
strongly urged the necessity of " imme- 
diate and decisive operations, the more 
so as, without them, consequences of 
incalculable importance may ensue; for 
the French are in such a state of effer- 
vescence that, if not defeated in the 
outset, they may become capable of the 
most extraordinary resolution." 

11. Dumourier, minister of foreign 
aflFairs at Paris, aware that Austria was 
totally unprepared for a war in the Low 
Coimtries, and strongly impressed with 
the idea that the real object of France 
should be to wrest these opulent pro- 
vinces from the house of Hapsburg, 
counselled an immediate advance into 
Flanders ; while at the same time, by 
means of secret agents, he prepared the 
minds of the discontented, both in that 
countiy and in Piedmont, to second the 
invasion of the Republicans. Aware of 
the intrigues which M. S^monville, the 
French envoy, was carrying forward, 
the king of Sardinia refused to permit 
him to advance beyond Alessandria. 
Dumourier affected the utmost indig- 
nation at this slight put upon "the 
great nation " in the person of its ple- 
nipotentiary ; but the cabinet of Turin 
remained firm, and refused either to 
admit M. S^monville to the court, or 
make any submission to the indignant 
feelings of the Republicans. 

12. After much deliberation, the 
Allies resolved to attempt the invasion 
of France by the plains of Champagne, 
the same quarter where an inroad 
was afterwards successfully achieved 
by them in 1 81 4. Great difficulties were 
experienced in regard to the corps of 
emigrants, which, from the want of aid 
either from Prussia or Austria, had not 
yet attained any consistent military 
organisation ; — as, on the one hand, the 
Allies were apprehensive of exciting the 
nation by the sight of an armed inva- 
sion of the emigrant noblesse; while, on 
the other, the influence of those illus- 



trious exiles, especially with the north- 
em courts, rendered it an imprudent 
measure to give them any serious ground 
of complaint At length a middle course 
was resolved on — ^to join the emigrant 
corps to the army, but keep it in re- 
serve with the second line — a resolu- 
tion which, however unhappy, was ren- 
dered unavoidable by the arrival of a 
courier from St Petersburg, bringing 
despatches, containing not only the en- 
tire concurrence of the Empress Cathe- 
rine in the proposed hostile operations, 
but her resolution not to permit any 
change in the form of government in 
any European state. This declaration, 
under the veil of a general principle 
not likely to be disputed in despotic 
comts, concealed her secret design to 
make the recent changes in the Polish 
constitution a pretext for completing 
the partition of the Sarmatian plains. 

13. The partitioning powers at length 
spoke openly out. On the 8th June, 
Frederick William, in concert with the 
Empi*ess Catherine, replied to the king 
of Poland, that he entirely disapproved 
of the revolution so lately effected in 
the Polish dominions, and that nothing 
but an immediate invasion by the Rus- 
sian and Prussian forces could be anti- 
cipated from such a step, taken without 
their concurrence. At the same time 
twenty-five thousand men, imder Mar* 
shal Mosllendoif, received orders to 
advance towards Warsaw. Thus, at 
the time when a cordial alliance of all 
the European powers was imperatively 
called for to stem the torrent of the 
French Revolution, the seeds of weak- 
ness and disimion were already sown, 
from the unjustifiable projects of some 
of them of aggrandisement on the shores 
of the Vistula. Meanwhile the king of 
France, not venturing openly to com- 
municate with the Allied sovereigns, 
despatched a secret envoy to Vienna 
with letters to Marshal Castries, whom 
he had selected to communicate be- 
tween him and the exiled princes, con- 
taining the wisest and most salutary ad- 
vice on the conduct to be pursued by the 
invading powers.* These instructions 

* " The safety of the monarchy," said Louis, 
" that of the king and all his family, the gene- 
ral tecurity of persona and property, the sta- 
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were received, and deliberately consi- 
dered by the allied cabinets. They were 
strongly impressed at the time with the 
justice of his views, and gave the most 
solenm assurances to the envoy, Mallet 
du Pan, that tkeir measures should be 
entirely regulated by them. But the 
advice was foigotten almost as soon as 
it was received, and the more intempe- 
rate wishes of the exiled princes subse- 
quently gained too great an ascendancy 
in the counsels of the coalition. 

14. On the 25th July the king of 
Prussia joined the army, and on the 
same day the proclamation was issued, 
which had so powerful an effect in ez- 

bility of the order wliich may •ventually suc- 
ceed to the present coufiision, the urgent 
necessity of abridgmg the duration of the 
crisis, and weakening the agitating influences 
— all concur in recommending the views of 
his majesty- to all true Royalists. He fears, 
with reason, that a foreign invasion will in- 
duce a civil war in the interior, or rather a 
fHghtftil Jacquerie: that is the object of his 
greatest apprehension. He ardently desires, 
in order to prevent the calamities of which 
you appear to discard too lightly the consi- 
deration, that the emigrants should take no 
part in the approaching hostilities ; that they 
should consult the interests of the king, of 
the state, of their proj>erties, and of all the 
Bo3ralist8 in the interior, rather than their 
own just resentment ; and that, after having 
disarmed crime by their victories, and dis- 
solved a fanatical league by depriving it of its 
means of resistance, they may, by a salutary 
revolution, prepare the way for a treaty of 
peace, in which the long and the foreign 
powers may be the arbiters of the destinies 
and laws of the nation." — IngtrucHoru of Louit 
XV L to Duke de Coutrie*.— Hard, i 402, 404. 
* *' After having suppressed, in an arbitraiy 
manner, the rights and possessions of the 
German princes in Alsace and Lorraine; 
troubled and overthrown, in the interior, 
good order and legitimate government ; com- 
mitted on the sacred person of the king and 
his august family crimes and acts of violence, 
which are renewed day after day, those who 
have usurped the reigns of power in France 
have at length put the finishing stroke to 
their misdeeds by declaring war on his ma- 
jesty the Emperor, and attacking his posses- 
sions in the Low Countries. Some of the pos- 
sessions of the German empire have been in- 
volved in that aggression ; others have only 
escaped the danger by jaelding to the im- 
perious demands of the ruling party in France. 
His Minesty the King of Prussia, imited in a 
dose ailismce with the Austrian monarch, 
and, like him, charged with the defence of 
the German oonfederacy, has deemed it indis- 
pensable to march to the succour of his Im- 
perial Miyesty and of Germanv. To these 
motives is joined, also, the equally important 



citing the patriotism and healing the 
divisions of the French people.* This 
proclamation, though signed by the 
Duke of Brunswick, was drawn up by 
M. Calonne and the Marquis Lemon, 
in more violent terms than was origin- 
ally intended, or than was consistent 
with the objects of the war, as set 
forth in the previous official declaration 
of the Prussian cabinet, in consequence 
of the intelligence which the allied 
powers had received of the secret oflFers 
made to the duke by the constitutional 
party in France, and the necessity which 
they thence conceived there was of com- 
mitting him irrevocably against the Re* 

object of terminating the anarchy in the in- 
terior of France itself, arresting the strokes 
levelled at the throne and the altar, re-esta- 
blishing legal power, and restorhig to the 
king the security and liberty of which he has 
been deprived, and putting him in a condi- 
tion to exercise his legitimate authority. Con- 
vinced that the soundand right thinking part 
of the French nation abhor the excesses of 
the &ction which has subjugated it, and that 
the great minority of the inhabitants await 
only the arrival of external succour to declare 
themselves openly against the tyranny which 
oppresses them, their Imperial and Royal 
Hs^esties invite them to return to the ways 
of reason, justice, order, and peace ; and de- 
clare — 

" I. That, being drawn into this war by ir- 
refflstible circumstances, the two allied courts 
propose to themselves no other object but 
the happiness of France, without seeking to 
enrich themselves by conquests at its ex- 
pense. 

"IL That they have as little intention of 
interfering in the internal government of 
France ; but that their only object is to de- 
liver the king, the queen, and the royal 
&mily, ftx>m their captivity, and to procure to 
his most Christian M^esty the security to 
enable him, without danger, and without 
obstacle, to convoke the assemblies which he 
may deem necessary to secure the happiness 
of his subjects, in conformity with his pro- 
mises, so fkr as depends on him. 

" III. That the combined armies will pro- 
tect the towns, boroughs, and villages ; the 
persons and property of all those who shall 
submit themselves to the king ; and that they 
will concur in the immediate establishment 
of order and police over all France. 

"IV. That the national guards are called 
ui>on, in an especial manner, to watch over 
the tranquillity of the towns and country, and 
the preservation of the lives and property of 
all the French, until the arrival of the troops . 
of their Imperial and Royal Hiyosties, or till 
otherwise ordered, under i>ain of beincr per- 
sonally responsible ; while, on the other hand, 
such of the national guards as shall have com- 
bated against the forces of the allied courts, 
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Yolution.* The objectionable paasages 
were introduced against his will by &e 
direct authority of the Emperor and 
the king of Prussia; and so strongly 
impressed was the Duke of Brunswick 
with the unhappy consequences likely 
to arise from the publication of such a 
manifesto, that he tore to pieces the 
first copy brought to him for his sig- 
nature, and ever after called it» " that 
deplorable manifesto." Certain it is, 
that, if issued at all, it should only have 
been at the gates of Paris, and after 
decisive success in the field ; and that 
to publish it at the outset merely of 
feeble and languid military operations, 
was the height of imprudence, which, if 
not followed by victory, could lead to 
nothing but disaster. 

15. On the 80th, the whole army 
broke up and entered the French ter- 
ritory. The allied forces consisted of 



and shall be taken with arms in their hands, 
shall be Itreated as enemies, and punished as 
rebels to their king, and disturbers of the 
public tranquillity. 

" V. That the generals, officers, and soldiers 
of the French army are, in like manner, sum- 
moned to return to their ancient fldelitv, and 
to submit instantly to the king, their Lawflil 
sovereign. 

"VI. That the members of departments, 
districts, and mxmicipalities shall be in like 
manner responsible, with their heads and pro- 
perties, for all the crimes, conflagrations, pil- 
lages, and assassinations, which ^ey have not 
done their utmost to prevent in their respec- 
tive jtirisdictions ; and they are hereby re- 
quired to continue in their functions till his 
most Christian Mi^^sty is set at liberty. 

" VII. The inhabitants of towns, boroughs, 
and villages who shall dare to defend them- 
selves against the troops of their Imperial and 
Royal Mi^esties, and fire on them, either in 
the open country, or from windows, doors, or 
roofs, shall be punished on the spot, aocordinff 
to the laws of war, and their houses burned 
or demolished. Those, on the other hand, 
who shall immediately submit, shall be taken 
under their Mfi^esties' especial protection. 

" VIII. The town of Paris and all its inhabi- 
tants, without distinction, are hereby warned 
to submit without delay to the King ; to put 
that prince at entire liberty, and to show to 
them, as well as all the royal family, the in- 
violability and respect which the law of na- 
ture and of nations binds on subjects towards 
their sovereigns. Their Imperial and Royal 
HiVJesties wiU render all the members of the 
' National Assembly, of the departments, of 
the district, of the municix>ality, and of the 
national guard of Paris, reroonsible for all 
events, with their heads, under military tri- 
bunals. They further declare, on their £aith 



fifty thousand Prussians, in the finest 
condition, and supported by an unusu- 
ally large train both of heavy and field 
artillery; forty-five thousand Austrians, 
the greater part of whom were veterans 
from the Turkish wars ; six thousand 
Hessians, and upwards of twelve thou- 
sand FreiKch emigrants, dispersed by a 
most ixgudicious arrangement into se- 
parate corps — in all, a hundred and 
thirteen thousand men : a formidable 
army, both from its numerical force 
and its warlike qualities, and fully ade- 
quate, if ably and energetically led, to 
breaking down any force which the 
French government at that period could 
array against it. The French armies 
destined to oppose this invasion were 
by no means equal, either in discipline 
or equipment, to their antagonists; and 
they were soon paralysed by intestine 
divisions The army of Lafayette^ now 



and word as Emperor and King, that if the 
chateau of the Tuileries is foroeidor insulted, 
or the least violence or outrage committed on 
the King, Queen, or royal family, and if provi- 
sion is not immediately made for their safety, 
preservation, and liberty, they will inflict a 
signal, rare, and memorable ven^feance, by 
deuvering up the dty of Paris to military exe- 
cution and total overthrow, and the rebels 
guilty of such attempts to the punishmmit 
they have merited. On the other hand, if 
they promptlv submit, their Imperial and 
Royal Mi^^ties engage to use their good 
offices with his most Christian Migesty to pro- 
cure the pardon of their crimes and errors." 
—ProelamaHon of the Dukx of Brukswick, 
CobUntz, 25th July 1792. Monttmr, August 1 » 
1792. JoMiNi, Histoire des Qunrta de la lUvo- 
lution, ii. 855. Piiceg Jtut\fleaiwes, No. 5. 

♦ " There is no power," said the Prussian 
manifesto, "interested in thebahmoe of power 
in Europe, which can behold with unconcern 
that great kingdom become a prey to anarchi- 
cal horrors, which have in a manner annihi- 
lated its political, exietence /f there is no true 
Frenchman who must not desire to see such 
disorders terminated. To put a period to the 
anarchy in France, to establish with that view 
legsJ power on the base of monarchical autho- 
rity, to secure by this means the otiier powers 
from the incendiary efforts of a frantic Jacobin 
hand, — such are the objects which the king, 
in conjunction with his ally, proposes to him- 
self in this noble enterprise, not only with the 
general concurrence of the powers of Europe, 
who recognise its justice and necessity, but 
with the approbation and well wishes of every 
friend to the human race."— Hard, i 425, 426. 



t Mr Barke wm of th« and oiloiaB. " Wd naj n«afd 
FnuuM," nid ba, " m now nMtrly blotted on* ftom tM poUtt«Kl 
imp of Kiirope." — Bp«edi In the Boom of OomniOB^ Mh F«lk 
1790 i "Work!." T. », «. 
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not more than twenty- eight thousand 
strong, was posted in the neighbour- 
hood of S^dui ; Beumonyille between 
Maubeuge and Lille, with thirty thou- 
sand ; Eellermann with twenty thou- 
sand, at Metz; Oustine at Landau, with 
fifteen thousand ; and Biron in Alsaoe, 
with thirty thousand — ^in all, a hundred 
and twenty-three thousand men, but ex- 
tremely defective both in discipline and 
equipment. Above twelve thousand of 
the officers who formerly conmiand- 
ed the national armies had joined the 
ranks of the emigrants, and those se- 
lected to supply their place had as 
yet no experience in the military art 
But the revolution of the 10th August 
changed the conmiand of the armies, 
and ultimately proved fatal to the Al- 
lies, not less from the energy which it 
iinparted to the government than the 
ability which it brought to the head of 
military afifairs. LafSftyette, having in 
vain endeavoured to raise the standard 
of revolt against the Jacobins, was com- 
pelled to fly for safety to the Austrian 
lines; and Luckner having disobeyed 
the Convention, the command of both 
their armies was intrusted to Dumou- 
rier — a man whose ardent spirit, inde- 
fatigable activity, and boimdless re- 
sources, were peculiarly fitted to rescue 
France from the perilous situation in 
which it was placed. 

16. A triple barrier of strong for- 
tresses defends France from invasion 
on its eastern frontier. The centre of 
this line, where an attack was threat- 
ened from the allied forces, is cover- 
ed by Thionville, Bitsch, Sarre Louis, 
Longwy, and Montmedy, in front, and 
Metz, Verdun, S^dan, and Mdzi^res, in 
the rear ; while the woody heights of 
the Aigonne forest, occupying a space 
of fifteen leagues between Verdun and 
S^dan, offer &e most serious obstacles 
to the passage of an army. It was by 
this line that the Allies resolved to in- 
vade the country — ^which was the most 
judicious that, considering their force, 
they could have adopted ; for experi- 
ence has since proved, that a force of 
not less than two hundred and fifty 
thousand men would be requisite to 
make a successful irruption from the 
side of Switzerland or Flanders. Eveiy- 



thing seemed to annoimce success, and 
tended to recommend the most vigoi*- 
ous measures in seizing it. The French 
armies, scattered over aninmienseline, 
from the Alps to the ocean, were inca- 
pable of uniting for any common opera- 
tion ; and their state of disorganisation 
was such as to render it extremely 
doubtful whether they were either dis- 
posed or qualified to combine for effect- 
ing it. Three fortresses only lay on 
their road — S^dan, Longwy, and Ver- 
dun — all in a wretched state of defence; 
after which the army had nothing but 
the Argonne forest and a fertile plain 
to traverse on the road to Paris. In 
these circumstances, a powerful and 
rapid attack on the centre seemed the 
most prudent, as well as the most ef- 
fectual means of dispersing the forces 
of the Revolution, and reaching the 
heart of its jwwer, before any effective 
array could be collected for its defence. 
There can be no question of the wis- 
dom of the plan of operations ; but the 
Allies were grievously mistaken in the 
degree of vigour required for canying 
it into execution. 

17. The invading army advanced 
with slowness and apparent timidity, 
in 3 country which they professed to 
consider as the scene of certain con- 
quest. At length, after an inexplicable 
delay of above a fortnight, the fortress 
of Longwy was invested on the 20th 
August ; and, a bombardment having 
been immediately commenced, the gar- 
rison, which was partly composed of 
volunteers, and divided in opinion, ca- 
pitulated on the 23d. At the same 
time, intelligence was received of the 
flight of Lafayette from the army which 
he commanded, and that he had sought 
refuge from the violence of his soldiers 
witMn the Austrian lines. Everything 
seemed to announce success; and if the 
Duke of Brunswick, taking advantage 
of the consternation of the moment, 
had fedlen with the bulk of his forces 
upon the army around S^dan, now des- 
titute of a conmiander, there can be no 
doubt that a blow might have been 
struck which would have spread such 
consternation among the revolutionary 
party as would have led to the rapid 
termination of the war. Instead of 
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doing so, bowever, the allied army, 
following the preconcerted plan of ope- 
rations, advanced on the great road, 
and, after another unaccountable delay 
of six days around Longwy, moved for- 
ward on the 29th, and on the 30th in- 
vested Verdun. On the 2d September 
this important fortress capitulated, after 
a feeble resistance ; and there now re- 
mained no fortified place in a state of 
defence on the road to Paris.* 

18. After such exti'aordinary and un- 
hoped-for good fortune as the capitula- 
tion of the only fortresses which lay on 
their road, after an investment of a 
few days each, it is difficult to account 
either for the subsequent inactivity or 
ultimate disasters of the allied army. 
The force around S^dan, now under the 
command of Dumourier, did not ex- 
ceed twenty-five thousand men, little 
more than a fourth part of the Duke 
of Bninswick's troops ; and the other 
armies were so far distant, that on it 
almost exclusively depended the salva- 
tion of France. But the dilatory con- 
duct of the Allies, joined to the enter- 
prise and genius of Dumourier, neu- 
tralised all these advantages. Nothing 
could rouse the Duke of Brunswick 
from his extraordinary circumspection 
— ^not even the urgent representations 
of the king of Prussia, who longed for 
decisive operations, f Everything de- 
pended upon the immediate occupa- 
tion of the defiles of the Argonne forest, 
the last remaining barrier between a 

* In the course of the march the king of 
Prussia met a young soldier with his knap- 
sack on his back and an old musket in his 
hands. *' Where are you going?" said the 
king. * ' To fight, " replied the soldier. * ' By 
that answer," replied the monarch, "I re- 
cognise the noblesse of France." He saluted 
him, and passed on. The soldier's name has 
since become immortal ; it was Francois 
Chateaubriand, then returning from his tra- 
vels in North America to share in the dan- 
gers of the throne in his native country. — 
Chateaubtuand, Mimoires, 83, " Fragments." 

t The advantages which lay open to the 
invading army at this jimctiu^ are thus set 
forth by the person of all others best quali- 
fied to appreciate them— General Dumourier. 
" How did it happen," says he, " that, after 
the fall of Longwy on the 23d August, the 
enemy did not instantly resolve to mandi on 
Stenay and Monzow, and there annihilate the 
French army, or draw over the troops of the 
line to their side, in the perplexity in which 



victorious army of eighty tiiousand men 
and the capital These wooded heights 
were only six leagues in advance of the 
Allies, and it was of the utmost impor- 
tance to reach them before the enemy ; 
for, if once the war was carried into 
the plains beyond, there was little hope 
that the ill-disciplined troops of France 
would be able to withstand the numer- 
ous and magnificent cavalry of the Prus- 
sians. The eagle eye of Dumourier speed- 
ily pitched on the sole defensible point, 
and placing his hand on the Ai^nne 
forest in the map, — " There," said he, 
"is the ThermopylsB of France: if I 
have the good fortune to arrive there 
before the Prussians, all is saved." His 
determination was instantly taken ; but 
it appears that the movement upon that 
decisive line had been previously re- 
commended by the Executive Council 
of Paris. He had only delayed execut- 
ing it from an opinion, that the Allies 
would be detained several weeks before 
Longwy and Verdun, and that the best 
way of arresting their march was to 
threaten an invasion of the Low Coun- 
tries. 

19. The forest of Argonne is a wooded 
ridge, extending from the neighbour- 
hood of S^dan, in a south-westerly 
direction, about thirteen leagues. Its 
breadth varies from one to four leagues. 
Five roads traverse it, leading into the 
rich and fertile districts of EvSch^s 
from the open and sandy plains of 
Champagne. The great road to Paris 

they were after the dethronement of the 
king I Nothing is more certain than that, 
if they had done so, the French army would 
have disbanded ; nay, there is reason to be- 
lieve, that if some of the popular ofl&cers of 
the old regime had presented themselves at 
the advanced posts, a great part of the troops 
of the line, especially the cavalry, would have 
joined the allied army. 

" When you are about to invade a country 
torn by a revolution, when you know that 
you may rely on a large party in its bosom, 
when you would deliver a king in fetters, it 
should be a fixed principle, especially with 
a large army, to multiply your forces by ra- 
pidity of movement^ and arrive like a dap of 
thunder at the capital, without giving the 
people time to recover from their consterna- 
tion. After Longwy was taken, if the army 
of SMan had been dispersed, no obstacle re- 
mained, either to the prosecution of a me- 
thodical campaign or an immediate march 
to Paris."— Dumourier. iiL 32. 
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goes by the pass of Islettes : the other 
passes were named Grandpr^, Chdne- 
Populeux, Croix-au-Bois, and Chalada 
These roads required to be occupied 
and guarded before they were reached 
by the enemy — a perilous operation, as 
it involved a flank movement directly 
in fix>nt of a vastly superior hostile 
army. The ruinous effect of the delay 
round Longwy, after the fall of that 
fortress, was now apparent. Had the 
allied forces moved on, instead of wait- 
. ing there a week in inactivity, the war 
Would have been carried into the plains 
of Champagne, and the broken ground 
passed before the French army could 
possibly have arrived. Clairfait, with 
the advanced guard of the Allies, was, 
on the SOth August, only six leagues 
from Islettes, the principal passage 
through the forest of Aigonne; while 
the nearest posts of the French, com- 
manded by Dillon, were distant ten 
leagues ; and the nearest road to reach 
it lay directly in front of the Austrian 
advanced posts. Determined, however, 
at aU hazards, to gain the passes, Du- 
mourier, on the 81st, took the bold 
resolution of pushing on directly across 
the Austrian vanguard. This resolution 
was entirely successfdl : the AUies, ig- 
norant of his designs, and intent only 
on covering the siege of Verdun, whidi 
was going forward, withdrew their ad- 
vanced posts, and allowed the French 
to pass; and from the Ist to the 4th 
September, the whole army defiled 
within sight almost of their videttes, 
and occupied the passes, Dumourier 
himself taking his station at Grandpr^, 
near the centre, with thirteen thousand 
men. He immediately fortified the 
position, and awaited in tranquillity 
the reinforcements which he expected 
from the interior, thearmy of the centre, 
and that of the north. 

20. These expected reinforcements 
were veiy considerable, for Boumon- 
ville and Duval were hastening frt>m 
the army of Flanders with sixteen thou- 
sand men ; while Eellermann, with 
twenty-two thousand, was expected in 
a few d&ys from the neighbourhood 
of Metz. Large bodies were also ad- 
vancing from Paris, where the republi- 

YOL. IL 



can government was taking the most 
eneigetic measures for the public de- 
fence. Camps for the recruits were 
formed at Soissons, Meaux, Rheims, 
and ChAlons, where numerous volun- 
teers were daily arriving, animated with 
the greatest enthusiasm; while the san- 
g^uinary despots of Paris marched off 
thousands of citizens, reeking with the 
blood of the massacres in the prisons, 
to more honourable combats on the 
frontier. The whole reinforcements 
from the interior were ordered to as- 
semble at Ste-M^nehould, a little in the 
rear of the position of the army. The 
camp of the FVench general himself 
at Grandprd was one of uncommon 
strength. A succession of heights, 
placed in the form of an amphitheatre, 
formed the groimd on which the army 
was placed : at their feet vast meadows 
stretched forth, in the midst of which 
the Aisne flowed in a deep stream, 
forming a valuable cover to the front 
of the camp. Two bridges only were 
thrown over the river, each of which 
was guarded by a strong advanced 
body. The enemy would thus be under 
the necessity of crossing the Aisne 
without the aid of bridges, traversing a 
wide extent of meadow, under the con- 
centric fire of numerous batteries, and 
finally scaling a rugged ridge broken 
by woods, strengthened by intrench* 
ments, and almost inaccessible. Con- 
fident in the strength of this position, 
Dumourier wrote to the minister of 
war in these terms : ''Verdun is taken : 
I am in hourly expectation of the 
Prussians : the camps at Grandpr^ and 
Islettes are the Thermopylae of France; 
but I shall be more successful than 
Leonidas." 

21. While these eneigetic measures 
were going forward on the French side^ 
the steps of the Allies, notwithstanding 
their extraordinary good fortime, were 
marked by that indecision which, in a 
war of invasion, and above all in the 
invasion of a revolutionary power, is 
the sure forerunner of defeat. It was 
evident from the position of the French 
army, and the numerous reinforcements 
hastening to them from every quarter, 
that everything depended upon forcing 
K 
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the passes, and throwing them into 
confosion before their troops were 
augmented, or the moral energy ac- 
quired which, in war, is even more 
important than numerical strength. 
Instead of this, the allied movements 
were unaccountably tardy, as if they 
wished to give the French time to col- 
lect their forces, and complete their 
means of defence, before any decisive 
operations were commenced. Though 
Verdun capitulated on the 2d Septem- 
ber, the army did not advance till the 
5th, when it remained in position on 
the heights of FromerviUe till the 11th, 
wasting in inactivity the most precious 
days of the campaign. At length, be- 
ing informed of the occupation of the 
passes by Dumourier, and having com- 
pleted his preparations, the Duke of 
Brunswick, on the 12th, moved a part 
of his forces to Landres, ^d remained 
there in perfect inactivity till the 17th, 
threatening the left of the French posi- 
tion. 

22. Ifisinformed as to this move- 
ment, Dumourier withdrew a consider- 
able part of the forces which occupied 
the pass of Croix-au-Bois, one of the 
five which traversed the forest of Ar- 
gonne, and was situated on the left of 
the line, to supx>ort the centre at 
Grandpr^ where an attack was antici- 
pated. The consequence was, that on 
the 12th Olairfait established himself 
in that important post, and thus broke 
the French line, and threatened to take 
it in rear. Sensible of his error, the 
French general detached General Oha- 
zot to retake the position; but the 
Austrian general not only maintained 
his grbund, but defeated and threw 
back his opponents from the central 
corps of the army, so as entirely to 
turn the left of tiie French position. 
The situation of Dumourier was now 
highly critical His force in the central 
camp at Grandprd did not exceed six- 
teen thousand men, while the whole 
Prussian army was in his front, and 
the Austrians under Olairfait vwere ra- 
pidly defiling into his rear. ' To com- 
plete his misfortunes, Kellermann, 
whose march from Metz had been un- 
accountably slow, had not yet arrived; 
and it was evident that he could not 



effect a junction but in the rear of the 
position in the Argonne forest ; while 
the detachment intrusted with the de- 
fence of the pass of Ch^ne-Populeux, 
unable to resist the attacks of the Aus- 
trians, abandoned its position, and fell 
back towards Ch&lons. '' Never," says 
Dumourier, "was the situation of an 
army more desperate : France was 
within a hairbresbdth of destruction." 

28. In this extremity the French ge- 
neral resolved to evacuate entirely the 
line of the Argonne forest, and to fall 
back with all his forces to the position 
of Ste-M^nehould, a few leagues in his 
rear. Everything depended upon gain- 
ing time. The heavy rains were already 
commencing, which promised to ren- 
der a further advance of the Allies ex- 
tremely difficult) if not impracticable. 
The camp, in consequence, was raised 
at midnight on the 15th ; and on the 
17th the whole army was collected in 
the rear, at Ste-M^nehould, where he 
resolved to remain firm till the ex- 
pected reinforcements arrived. His 
forces did not exceed twenty-five thou- 
sand men, but their position was de-. 
fended by a numerous and excellent 
artilleiy; while the reinforcements, 
which were daily expected, promised 
to raise their numerical amount to 
seventy thousand combatants. During 
the retreat, however, an incident oc- 
curred which had well-nigh brought 
destruction on the whole army. Ge- 
neral Ohazot, who commanded tiie rear- 
guard of ten thousand men, was attacked 
at Vaux by fifteen hundred Prussian 
hussars, and four pieces of horse ar^ 
tiUery. The French troops instantiy 
took to flight, disbanded themselves, 
rushed through the main body in the 
utmost confusion, and numbers fled as 
far as Rheims and Paris in the most 
dreadful alarm. But for the exertions 
of General Duval, who succeeded in 
reorganising part of the rearguard, and 
of General Miranda, who restored or- 
der in the main body, the whole column 
would have been irretrievably routed. 
The Prussian cavalry, however, not be- 
ing supported, were at length obliged 
to retire, astonished at their easy suc- 
cess, and lamenting that so fiivourable 
an opportunity had been lost of de- 
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Btroying their whole opponents. If 
two thousand more allied horse had 
followed up this success, the whole 
French army would have been irre- 
trievably routed. As it was, many of 
their troops fled thirty leagues and up- 
wards from the field of battle, spread- 
ing consternation wherever they went, 
and declaring that all was lost. At 
six in the evening, after the troops had 
taken up their ground near Dammar- 
tin, a new panic seized the troops : the 
artillerymen, in haste, harnessed their 
horses to escape beyond the little river 
Bioune, and aU the camp was in confu- 
sion. At length some degree of order 
was restored, by the dragoons in the 
general's escort striking the fugitives 
with the flats of their sabres; great 
fires were lighted, and the army rested 
in groups ai'ound them without any 
distinction or order. 

24. " I have been obliged," said Du- 
mourier, in his letter to the Conven- 
tion, "to return from the camp of 
Grandpr^. During the retreat an un- 
accountable panic seized the army ; ten 
thousand men fled from fifteen hundred 
Prussian hussais ; the loss did not 
amount to fifty men ; everything is re- 
paired, and I answer for the sirfety of 
France." But he was far from feeling, 
in reality, the confidence which these 
words seemed to indicate. The rout of 
so lai^e a portion of his forces demon- 
strated how little reliance was to, be 
placed on the undisciplined levies, of 
which they were in great part com- 
posed, when performing movements in 
presence of a numerous and warlike 
enemy. He resolved, in consequence, 
to make the war one of positions, and 
to inspire his troops with fresh confi- 
dence, by placing them behind impreg- 
nable intrenchments. The situation of 
the new camp which he selected was 
well calculated to eflFect these objects. 
Standing on a rising ground, in the 
centre of a large and open valley, it 
commanded all the country around; 
the centre of the army, under his own 
immediate orders, faced towards Cham- 
pagne, while the corps of Dillon was sta- 
tioned on the road leading from Verdun, 
and still held the passes of Islettes and 
Chalade, through which the principal 



road to Paris was conducted. A nume- 
rous artillery defended all the avenues 
to-the camp, and water was to be had 
in abundance from the river Aisne, 
which bounded its right side. In this 
position the French general anxiously 
awaited the arrival of the expected re- 
inforcements. Terrified at the reports 
which they received of the rout at Vaux, 
Eellermann and Beumonville retired, 
when almost close to the camp of Ste- 
M^nehould, the former to Vitry, the 
latter to Chdlons. They would have 
been irretrievably separated, if the Allies 
had showed the least vigour in improv- 
ing their advantages. But their extra- 
ordinary delays gave Dumourier time 
to reiterate his orders for an immediate 
junction. Kellermann and Beumon- 
ville made a long circuit by the rear ; 
and at length, on the 19th, the whole 
three armies were united in the neigh- 
bourhood of Ste-M^nehould. The or^ 
ders to Beumonville were carried by 
an aide-de-camp of Dumourier, named 
Macdonald,* afterwards Duke of Ta- 
rentum, and victor of the field of Wag- 
ram. 

* Etienne Jaques Joeeph Hacdonald, ono 
of the most spotless and distinguished mar- 
shals of France, was bom at S^dan, the birth- 
place of Turenne, on 17th November 17d5. 
He was descended, as his name indicates, 
from an old Scottish &mily, whose fidelity to 
their monarchs in misfortune had led them 
to follow the fortunes of the exiled Stuarts 
to St Germain. He entered early in life into 
the legion of MaUlebois, raised for the pur- 
pose of aiding the French partv in Holland. 
He was afterwards transferred as sub-lieu- 
tenant into the Irish regiment of Dillon, in 
which he was when the Revolution broke out. 
Upon that event, though strongly attached 
to the Royalist party, he did not quit France, 
being induced to remain there by an attach- 
ment to the daughter of M. Jacob, who had 
embraced the popular side. To that fortu- 
nate circumstance he with reason ascribed his 
subsequent elevation, for it retained him in 
the path where promotion was to be acouired 
and glory won. His abilities for military 
combination procured him a place, at the 
commencement of hostilities, first on the 
staff of General Beumonville, and afterwards 
of General Dumourier. Such was the valour 
he displayed at Jemappes, that he was made 
colonel of the old regiment of Picardy on the 
spot, and he commanded that body in the 
subsequent invasion of Flanders. He did 
not follow Dumourier in his abandonment of 
the Republican cause, but continued to serve 
under Piohegru in the Army of the North in 
the campaign of 1794, against the English, in 
the course of which he greatly distinguished 
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25. Their arriyal totally changed the 
state of affairs. The spirit of the French 
soldiers was prodigiously elated by so 
great an accession of strength. It was 
no longer a corps of twenty-flve thou- 
sand who maintained an unequal strug- 
gle with eighty thousand enemies, but 
a great army, seventy thousand strong, 
which sought to measure its strength 
with the invaders. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, disorder and dismay, the conse- 
quence of their recent disasters, pre- 
vailed in the rear of the French posi- 
tion. The fugitives from Vaux, who 
fled almost thirty leagues into the in- 
terior, declai'ed everywhere that the 
army was destroyed, that Dimiourier 
was a traitor, and that all was lost. 
The national guard and gendarmerie at 
Rheims, Soissons, and Chdions, were 
seized by the same spirit ; pillage be- 
cahie universal ; the corps disbanded, 
and wreaked their disappointment on 
their own officers, many of whom they 
put to death. Such was the genend 
consternation, that the people of the ca- 
pital began to despair of the Republic, 
and hesitation became visible in the 
new levies who were daily forwarded 
from its gates to the frontier. Nothing 
could be clearer than that, if the Allies 
had lusted with the least vigour at this 
period, they could with ease have ar- 
rived at Paris, and crushed the Revo- 
lution before it had acquired either 
the energy or consistency of militaiy 
strength. 

26. The troops of Beumonville, which 
arrived first, were stationed at Sainte- 
Cohiers. When those of Kellermann 
came up, Dumourier ordered them to 
encamp between Dampierre and Elise, 
behind the river Aube ; and, as an at- 
tack from the enemy was anticipated, 

himself. In 1798 he was employed under 
Massena and Berthier in the invasion of the 
Roman States, and inflicted a notable defeat 
on Mack, at the head of the xmwarlike troops 
of Naples, in the neighbourhood of Otricoli. 
After this he took part in the invasion and 
easy conquest of Naples ; carried the ramparts 
of Capua, and on the retirement of Champi- 
onnet from the supreme command, became 
general-in-cMef of the republican forces in 
the Neapolitan territory. Thenceforward his 
name will be found blended with many of 
the most important and interesting events 
of this history. Though often defeated, 



to advance in that event to the heights 
of Valmt. Kellermann conceived the 
order to mean, that he should take post 
there from the first, and accordingly 
occupied the heights with all his artil- 
lery and baggage,, and began to erect 
his tents. The confusion occasioned by 
their arrival attracted the attention of 
the Prussians, who had arrived on the 
opposite heights of La Lime, and led to 
an action inconsiderable in itself, but 
most important in the consequences 
which it produced. The Duke of Bruns- 
wick, hearing of the departure of Du- 
mourier from the camp at Grandpr^, at 
length put his troops in motion, passed 
the now unguarded defiles of the forest, 
and on the 18th crossed the Aube, and 
advanced between the French army and- 
Paris. By this bold movement he hoped 
to cut off the enemy from their re- 
sources, and compel them either to 
abandon the capital or surrender. In 
this way the hostile armies wei'e placed 
in the most singular position ; the Prus- 
sians faced towards the Rhine, and had 
their back to Champagne, while Du- 
mourier, with his rear at the forest of 
Argonne, faced towards the French ca- 
piteL 

27. Arrived on the heights of La 
Lime, on the morning of the 20th, in a 
thick haze, the Prussians, when the 
vapours cleared away, perceived the 
Fronch opposite to them,on the heights 
of Yalmy. A cannonade immediately 
commenced. Dumourier, perceiving 
that it was too late to draw Kellermann 
back to the camp originally assigned to 
him, immediately detached nine bat- 
talions and eight squadrons under Ge- 
neral Chazot, to his support; while 
General Steingel was placed, with six- 
teen battalions, on the heights which 

Macdonald's reputation never suffered: his 
noble charge at the head of the French re- 
serve decided the battle of Wagram in favour 
of Napoleon ; and, amidst the general de- 
fection of his other marshals, he exhibited 
a glorious example of fidelity to him amidst 
the disasters of Fontainbleau. Other mar- 
shals of the empire have exceeded him in 
the lustre of their military achievements — 
none have equalled him in the puritv of 
his character, and his adherence, amid all 
the revolutions of fortune, to the principles 
of honour. — Biographic iTniwrscMe, Ixxii. 268 
(Hacdonaldjl 
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commanded the position of Valmy on 
the right. The Duke of Brunswick 
formed his army in three columns, and 
seemed disposed to commence an at- 
tack by the oblique method, the favour- 
ite mode at that time in the Prussian 
forces. An accidental explosion of some 
ammunition waggons, near the mill of 
Valmy, occasioned a momentary disor- 
der iu the French army, and, if followed 
up by a yigorous attack, would proba- 
bly have led to a total defeat. But the 
powerful fire of the French artillery, 
the eneigetic conduct of Eellermann, 
and the steady front exhibited by his 
troops, disconcerted the Prussians, and 
induced the duke to hesitate before en- 
gaging his troops in a general action. 
The s^air terminated in a viggrous can- 
nonade on both sides, and the superb 
columns of the Prussians were drawn 
ofiP at night, without having fired a shot 
Eellermann bivouacked after the action 
on the heights of Valmy, and the Prus- 
sians on those of La Lune, barring the 
great road to Chfilons, and stUl between 
Dimiourier and Paris. 

28. It is with an invading army as 
with an insurrection : an indecisive ac- 
tion is equivalent to a defeat. The af- 
fair of Valmy was merely a cannonade ; 
the total loss on each side did not ex- 
ceed eight hundred men ; the bulk of 
the forces on neither was drawn out. 
Not a musket-shot had been fired, nor 
a sabre- wound given. It was evident 
to both armies that political considera- 
tions had here overruled the military 
operations of the AUies, and that no 
real trial of strength had taken place. 
Yet it produced upon the invaders con- 
sequences equivalent to those of the 
most terrible overthrow. The Duke of 
Brunswick no longer ventured to de- 
spise an enemy who had shown so much 
steadiness under a severe fire of artil- 
lery. Defeat had been avoided when 
most dreaded : the elevation of victory, 
the self-confidence which insures it, had 
passed over to the other side. Gifted 
with an uncommon degree of intelli- 
gence, and influenced by an ardent ima- 
gination, the French soldiers are easily 
depressed by disaster, but proportion- 
ally raised by success; they rapidly 
make the transition from the one state 



of feeling to the other. From the can- 
nonade at Valmy maybe dated the com- 
mencement of the careei; of victoiy 
which carried their armies to Vienna 
and the Kremlin. 

29. After the action, Eellermann was 
withdrawn from the heights of Valmy 
to the ground originally assigned him 
in the intrenched camp ; while the Prus- 
sians strengthened themselves in their 
position on the heights of La Lune, still 
covering the great road to Ch&lons and 
Palis. The Executive Council evinced 
great disquietude at the situation of the 
armies, as well they might, as it left 
Paris entirely unprotected^ and the 
Prussian army interposed between their 
own troops and that capital They re- 
peatedly urged Dumourier to change 
his ground for such a position as might 
cover Ch&lons, Meaux, and Rheims, 
which were threatened by the enemy's 
light troops. He replied, with the finn- 
ness of a great general, that he would 
maintain his present position ; and, so 
far from, detaching forces to cover 
Ch&lons, he gave oiders for the troops 
which were collecting there to advance 
nearer to the scene of action. Irritated 
by his refusal to obey these orders, the 
Conomittee of Public Salvation threat- 
ened to deprive Dumourier of his com- 
mand, if he did not comply with their 
instructions ; but he wrote in answer, 
" You may do so ; but I shall keep my 
dismissal secret till I see the enemy re- 
tire. I shall then show it to my sol- 
diers, and return to Paris to receive 
punishment for having saved my coun- 
try in spite of itself." Meanwhile, he 
neglected nothing which might encour- 
age the soldiers, and keep alive their 
hopes. Night and day he was to be 
seen at their watch-fires, conversing 
with the common men, and predicting 
the speedy retreat of their enemies. 
By these means he appeased their dis- 
content, and,by commimicating to them 
his views, inspired them with his confi- 
dence. Meanwhile, the position of Is- 
lettes was still preserved ; and an at- 
tack, by a detachment of the Allies, on 
that important pass, was defeated by 
the obstinate resistance of the officer in 
command. 

30. The conduct of the Duke of 
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Brunswick, both in this action, and the 
movements for thi'ee weeks which had 
preceded it, would be altogether inex- 
plicable, if the external aspect of the 
military events alone was considered. 
But the truth was, as has at length been 
revealed, that during all this period a 
secret negotiation was in dependence 
between him andDumourier,the object 
of which was to obtain, after a little de- 
lay, the recognition of the constitutional 
throne by the latter, and the junction 
of his army to the invading force. This 
negotiation was skilfully conducted by 
the French general, who constantly held 
out that he was in i*eality favourable 
to the king and the constitution, and 
would show himself so when the pro- 
per time arrived ; but that, in order to 
do this with effect, it was necessary to 
Wait for the arrival of the other corps- 
d'arm^e, as without an imposing force 
such a declaration would not be attend- 
ed with the desired effect at Paris, and 
that any disaster in the mean time would 
put an end to all his designs. By these 
plausible but insidious communications, 
Dumourier gained time to retire from 
the Argonne forest to Ste-M^nehould 
without molestation, and completely 
paralysed his antagonist, till the arrival 
of the expected remforcements put him 
in a situation to throw off the mask, 
and openly resist the allied arms. 

31. The same secret negotiation which 
had ali'eady arrested their movements, 
restrained the Prussian arms on the field 
of Valmy; the Duke of Brunswick was 
fearful, by a decided action and pro- 
bable victory,, of converting a promised 
ally into a decided opponent. * No sooner 
was the cannonade concluded than the 
interchange of secret messengers be- 
came more active than ever. Lombard, 
private secretary to the duke, suffered 
himself to be made prisoner in disguise 
by the French patrols, and conducted 
the negotiation. The duke insisted on 
the immediate liberation of the king, 

* This was openly alluded to in the Ptuh- 
sian official despatch giving an account of the 
battle. *' From the general to the lowest 
soldier the most enthusiastic spirit animated 
the army, and it would undoubtedly have 
gained a glorious victory, if cofntidtrotiont cf 
a still higher kind had not prevented the king 
from giving 6attfe,*'— Hard. L 482. 



and re-establishment of a constitutional 
monarchy ; while the French general 
avowed that these were the objects 
which he really cherished at the bottom 
of his heart, but that, in order to carry 
these intentions into effect with any 
prospect of success, it was indispens- 
able, in the first place, that the Allies 
should retire and evacuate the French 
territoiy; that their doing so would 
give him so much influence that he had 
no doubt of being able to achieve these 
desirable objects, and that he pledged 
his word of honour to do so ; whereas, 
if these terms were resisted, he would 
exert all the means in his power to de- 
stroy the invEtders, which his present 
situation, at the head of ahundr^dthou- 
sand men, enabled him to effect with- 
out difficulty. He added, that the ne- 
cessary effect of such a continuance of 
the contest would be the destruction of 
the king and the' royal family, whose 
lives were already menaced by the an- 
archical faction who held the reins of 
power at Paris. 

82. These representations of Dumou- 
rier made a great impression at the 
allied headquarters. .The danger to 
the king^s person was evident, from the 
violence of the Jacobins, and the fright- 
ful massacre in the prisons which had 
already taken place. The conduct of 
the Republicans, under the cannonade 
of Valmy, had demonstrated that their 
troops could at least stand fire, and 
were not disposed to join the invaders 
— circumstances which, in the most fa- 
vourable view, presaged a severe and 
bloody contest before the war was 
brought to a successful issue. It seemed 
foreign to the interests of Prussia to 
risk its sovereign and the flower of its 
army by a further advance into France, 
in pvirsuance of objects in which it had 
no immediate or peculiar interest, and 
which, if too warmly pursued, would 
probably divert the national forces from 
the side of Poland, where real acquisi- 
tions for the monarchy were to be 
obtained. These considerations were 
sti'ongly ui^ged upon the king by his 
council, and the Duke of Brunswick, 
who had not altogether lost hopes that 
brilliant prospects still awaited him 
from the triiunph of the liberal part^ 
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in France. But the king steadily re- 
sisted, and, inflamed by military ar- 
dour, and a generous desire to save the 
august captives at Paris, warmly urged 
an immediate adyance to the capital 
" Who knows," said the Duke of Bruns- 
wick, "that our first victory may not be 
the signal for the death of the king ? " 
— "How fearful soever," replied the 
monarch, " may be the situation of the 
royal family, I think we should not re- 
tire. I desire from the bottom of my 
heart to arrive in time to deliver the 
king of France; but my first duty is to 
save Europe." 

88. The French emigrant noblesse 
strongly supported this noble resolu- 
tion. "A methodical war," said they, in 
September 1792, "may be the most 
prudent against a regular power, the 
forces and strength of which are known; 
but those of France during a revolu- 
tion cannot be thus estimated. Its 
armies, at present far from numerous, 
and ill-disciplined, wiU become habitu- 
ated to war, will be multiplied tenfold, 
if they are allowed time : the soldiers, 
the chiefe, will alike learn by experi- 
ence. Revolutionary fanaticism will 
every day make greater progress in the 
minds of the people; and soon they 
will become ungovernable by any other 
method but force. At present they hesi- 
tate ; they have not declared themselves 
openly. They are waiting for some de- 
cisive event---some striking success, to 
show them to which side victory is 
likely to incline. It was neither after 
thebatile of the Trebbia, nor of Thrasy- 
mene, that the allies and subjects of the 
Roman republic declared themselves ; 
but no sooner did Hannibal march for- 
ward and gain the victory of Cannae, 
than nearly the whole subject towns 
and nations rose and solicited his alli- 
ance. It is to Paris that we should 
march, and arrive like a thunderbolt, 
in order to prevent the factions from 
completing their measures for raising 
the immense, and now inert mass of 
the nation." This adds another to 
the many proofii with which history 
abounds, that the truth is generally as 
dearly perceived by some, during the 
course of events, as it is norwards by 
all the world; and that it is to the 



prejudice or timidiiy which prevents 
their advice being followed, that the 
greatest public calamities are generally 
owing. 

34. The negotiation, however, not- 
withstanding these pressing arguments, 
still continued. The king of Prussia 
offered terms on which he was willing 
immediately to evacuate the French 
territory;* but, in answer, he received 
a bulletin, containing the decree of the 
Assembly abolishing royalty in France, 
and converting the kingdom into a re- 
public. Filled with consternation at 
this intelligence, the Prussian envoys 
returned mournfully to their camp; and 
Dumourier artfully took advantage of 
the general alarm, to represent that he 
was as much disiaressed as any one at 
the turn affairs had taken at Paris ; 
that the Republican party was now tri- 
umphanty and couldbe overthrown only 
by the restoration of calmer ideas on 
the return of peace ; but that nothing 
could be more certain, than that any 
further advance of the invaders would 
involve in instantaneous ruin the king, 
the royal family, and the whole nobility, 
and render utterly hopeless the resto- 
ration of legitimate authority. While 
skilfully making use of these painful 
and too probable considerations to pa- 
ralyse the allied armies, and cause them 
to waste the time in fruitless negotia- 
tions, Dumourier apprised the govern- 
ment at Paris of all that was g^ing for^ 
ward, and informed them that he was 
satisfied that the distress was very great 
in the army of the invaders, and that 
by a little further firmness on his part 
they would be driven to a disastrous 
retreatf At the same time he wrote a 



* They^ 

"1. The king disclaims all intention to re- 
store the ancient regime, but wishes only the 
establishment of such a constitution as may 
be for the advantage of the kingdom. 

"2. He insists that all propagandism should 
cease in his own dominions^ and those of his 
allies. 

'<8. That the king should be set at liberty. 
**2ad September 1792." 

t "The proposals of the king of Prussia," 
said he, " do not appear to offer a basis for a 
negotiation, but they demonstrate that their 
distress is very great— « foct sufficiently indi- 
cated by the wretxshedness of their bread, the 
multitude of their sick, and the languor of 
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long memorial to the king of Prussiay 
in which he adduced every argument 
calculated to shake his resolution to 
adyance farther, and insisted, in an es- 
pecial manner, on the danger to which 
it would expose the king of Franca 

85. Frederick William, however, re- 
mamed firm ; neither the strong repre- 
sentations of his generals as to £he dan- 
ger of his army, nor the still more press- 
ing perils of the king of France, could 
shake his resolution. At a council of 
war, held at headquarters on the 27th 
of September, at which the ministers of 
Austria and Russia assisted, it was re- 
solved to advance and give battle on the 
29th. But before this resolution could 
be carried into execution, intelligence 
was received, which gave the numerous 
party in the Prussiaii cabinet, who long- 
ed for peace, the ascendant. A decree 
of the Conmiittee of Public Salvation 
was brought to headquarters, in which 
it had been unanimously resolved to 
enter into no negotiation until the Prus- 
sian troops had entirely evacuated the 
French territory. Advices at the same 
time arrived from London and the 
Hague, containing the refusal of the 
cabinet of St James's and the States- 
Qeneral to join the coalition. The ge- 
nerals now redoubled their represen- 
tations on the disastrous state of the 
army; and the Countess Lichtenau, the 
king^s mistress, yielding to a large bribe 
from the French government, employed 
her too powerful influence for the same 
object Assailed at once in so many 
different quarters, and overcome by the 
representations of his generals as to the 
necessity of the measure, the king at 
length yielded ; and on the 29th the 

their attacka I am persuaded that the king 
of Pnusia is now heartilv sorr^ at being so 
far in advance, and would readily adopt any 
means of extricating himself from his embtur- 
rassments. He keeps so near me, firom the 
wish to engage us in a combat as the only 
means he has of escaping ; for if I keep witlun 
my intrenchments for eight days longer, his 
army will dissoWe of itself from want of pro- 
visions. I will undertake no serious negotia- 
tion without your authority, and without re- 
ceiving from you the basis on which it is to 
be conducted. All that I have hitherto done 
without M. Manstein is to gain time, and 
commit no one.'*— Secret DupcOch^ Dxtmouribb 
to the French OovemmenL 2ith September ; 
Habd. L 600. 



orders given for battle were revoked, 
and a retreat was resolved on. It was 
agreed between the generals of the two 
armies, that the Prussians, on condi- 
tion of evacuating the fortresses of 
which they had made themselves mas- 
ters, should not be disquieted in their 
rear; andI>umourier,ddightedtet being 
relieved by his skill and firmness from 
the overwhelming dangers by which he 
had been surrounded, wrote to the Con- 
vention — " The Republic owes its sal- 
vation to the retreat of the Prussians. 
Had I not resolved to resist the uni- 
versal opinion of all around me, the 
enemy was saved, and France indanger." 

36. In coming to this determination, 
the Prussian cabinet were governed, not 
less by the old standing jealousy of 
Austria, which at that period so strong- 
ly influenced both their councils and 
the feelings of the people, than by the 
pi*ospect of dangers from a further ad- 
vance. The king, in entering upon the 
campaign, had contemplated only a ra- 
pid march to Paris; but the proti'action 
of the war, and increasing resistance 
of the French, rendered it evident that 
that object could not easily be accom- 
plished, and that its prosecution would 
seriously endanger tiie long-hoped-for 
PoUsh acquisitions, while the dethrone- 
ment and captivity of Louis exposed 
him to imminent hazard, if the army 
continued its advance towards the capi- 
tal. The event soon justified the con- 
fidence of the French genend. Dumou- 
rier was at the head of sixty thousand 
men, including twelve thousand horse, 
even after all the losses of the cam- 
paign ; his artillery was numerous, and 
his position excellent ; while large de- 
taclunents were rapidly forming at ChA- 
lons, Rheims, Soissons, Epemay, and 
allthetowns in the interior. His troops, 
though somewhat affected by the sever- 
ity of the weather, were upon the whole 
in good health and condition ; and suf- 
ficient supplies arrived for the camp 
from S^dan and Metz, which still re- 
mained in the power of the French. 

37. On the otiier hand, the condition 
of the allied army was daily becoming 
more critical. Their convoys, harassed 
by the garrisons of S^dan and Mont- 
medy, and drawn from the remote pro- 
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▼inoes of Luxembotirg and Trfevea by 
the pass of Qrandprd, arrived very ir- 
regularly; the soldiers had been already 
four days without rations, and subsist* 
ed on com steeped in unwholesome 
water. The plains of Champagne were 
sterile, destitute alike of water, forage, 
and provisions. The rains had set in 
with more than usual severity, and the 
troops, bivouacked on the open plain, 
were severely affected with dysenteries, 
and other contagious maladies, which 
had already cut off one-third from the 
effective strength of the army. In these 
circumstances, to advance fsuther at 
this late season into the enemy's terri- 
toiy would have been an act of the 
highest temerity, and might have en- 
dangered the safety of the king of Prus- 
sia) as well as his whole forces. An 
attack on the French intrenched camp 
was of doubtful success; failure in such 
an enterprise certain ruin. The only 
rational plan was, to retire into the fer- 
tile district of the three bishoprics, 
form the siege of Montmedy, and take 
up their quarters in Lorraine for the 
winter, retaining as their advanced posts 
the defiles in the Aigonne forest which 
they had acquired. But this project 
was inconsistent with the secret con- 
vention which had been adopted, and 
therefore a retreat to the Rhine was 
resolved on. 

88. But while these perplexities were 
accumulating on the allied forces, it 
was with the utmost difficulty that 
Dumonrier was able to maintain his po- 
sition against the reiterated orders of 
the Convention, and the representations 
of the officers m his own camp. The 
French government was in the greatest 
alarm at finding no regular force be- 
tween the capital and the Allies. The 
detachedcorps of the enemy, whospread 
as feur as Rheims, diffused a general 
consternation over the whole countiy. 
Courier after courier was despatched to 
the genera], with orders to quit his po- 
sition, and draw near to Paris ; and in 
these representations KeUermann and 
the other officers of the army warmly 
joined. The great concentration of 
forces soon occasioned a want of pro- 
visions in the camp ; the soldiers were 
at last two or three days without bread; 



and attempts at mutiny were already 
beginning, especially in the battalions 
of F^ddrls, recently arrived from Paris. 
Even the superior officers began to be 
impressed with the necessity of retreat- 
ing; and Eellermann urged such a 
movement with so much earnestness 
that the general was obliged to promise, 
like Colimibus, that^ if the object of his 
wishes was not attained in a given nimi- 
ber of days, he would retire. But the 
firmness of Dumourier triumphed over 
every obstacle ; and it was by impress- 
ing upon his soldiers the truths that 
whichever of the parties could fast long- 
est would prove victorious, that he in- 
spired them with resolution to sur- 
mount all their privations. 

39. An armistice of the limited sort 
above mentioned, which stipulated only 
that the Allies should not be molested 
in their rear during their retreat, and 
lefb the French at perfect liberty to 
harass the flanks of the invading army, 
was instantly taken advantage of by 
Dumourier. On the same day on which 
it was concluded, he detached several 
corps, which forced back the most ad- 
vanced parties of the enemy, which had 
spread such dismay through the inte- 
rior, and, gradually pressing round their 
flanks, at length hemmed in their rear, 
cut off their detachments, and inter 
cepted their convoys. Experience sel- 
dom teaches nations wisdom ; an error 
of precisely the same nature was com- 
mitted by Napoleon, with stiU more 
disastrous consequences, in the armis- 
tice between Murat and Eutusoff, near 
Moscow, in the Russian campaign. On 
the 30th September the Allies com- 
menced their retreat, and repassed the 
defiles of the Argonne forest without 
molestation on the 2d and 8d October. 
Eellermann in vain urged the com- 
mander to adopt more vigorous mea- 
sures toharass their march, and strongly 
recommended the immediate detach- 
ment of a large body upon Clermont^ 
In consequence of the secret under- 
standing with the enemy, and of a dis- 
trust of his own troops in field move- 
ments in presence of so disciplined a 
force as the Prussians, Dumourier al- 
lowed them to retreat in perfect tran- 
quillity, and in the most leisurely man- 
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ner. On the first day they retired only 
three miles, and without abandoning 
any of their equipage ; and it was not 
till the defile of Qrandpr^ was passed, 
and the Prussians were fifteen leagues 
in advance, that Eellermann was de- 
tached in pursuit The Allies with- 
drew in the finest order, and in the 
most pacific manner, though dreadfully 
weakened by disease. 

40. Relieved by the retreat of the 
Prussians from the pressing danger 
which had obliged him to concentrate 
his forces, Dumourier conceived himself 
at liberty to resume his favourite project 
of an invasion of Flanders. Leaving, 
therefore, EeUermann with forty thou- 
sand men to follow the retiring columns, 
he sent thirty thousand to the aimy of 
the north, under Beumonville, and he 
himself repaired to Paris. The force 
with which the Prussians retired was 
about fifby-sbc thousand men,* the re- 
mainder of their force having remained 
behind or fallen sick. Their retreat 
wafi conducted throughout in the most 
imposing manner, taking position and 
facing about on occasion of every halt. 
It wafi impossible, consequently, for the 
French general, with his inconsiderable 
force, to make any impression on the 
retiring mass; and the French gene- 
rals, satisfied with saving the Repub- 
lic, appear to have been rather disposed 
to make a bridge of gold for a flying 
enemy. In virtue of the express un- 
derstanding already mentioned, no mo- 
lestation was offered to the invaders in 
their retreat Verdun and Longwy 
were successively abandoned. In the 
end of October the Allies evacuated 
France, and the troops of E^eUermann 
went into cantonments between the bas- 
tions of Longwy and the Moselle. On 
getting possession of the ceded for- 
tresses, ike commissaries of the Con- 
vention took a bloody revenge on the 
royalist party. A nimiber of beautiful 
young women, who had presented gar^ 

Influtry. Cavalry. 

♦Prussians, . 26,860 7,42fl 

Austrlans, . 10,000 . 

French Emigrants, 8,400 8,600 

45,250 ll,026--66,276. 
StaU given in Bertbahd db Hollkville, 

3L41. 



lands of flowers to the king of Prussia 
during the advance of the army, were 
sent to the Revolutionary Tribunal, 
and condemned to death. The Pnis- 
sians left behind them, on their route, 
the most melancholy proofs of the dis- 
asters of the campaign. All the villages 
were filled with the dead and dying. 
Without any considerable fighting, the 
Allies had lost, by dysentery and fe- 
vers, twenty-five thousand men, or 
more than a fourth of their numbers. 

41. While these decisive events were 
taking place in the central provinces, 
operations of minor importance, but 
yet material to the issue of the cam- 
paign, were going on upon the two 
flanks in Alsace and in the Low Coun- 
tries. The principal forces of both 
parties having been drawn from the 
Netherlands, to strengthen the armies 
of the centre, the movements there 
were necessarily inconsiderable. The 
French camp at Maulde was broken 
up, and a retreat commenced to the in- 
trenched position at Bruill^, a strong- 
hold somewhat in the rear. But in 
executing this movement, the retreat- 
ing force was, on 14th September, at- 
tacked and completely routed by the 
Austrians, with the loss of all their 
artillery, equipage, and ammunition. 
Encouraged by this easy success, the 
invaders, imder the Archduke Albert^ 
with a force of twenty-five thousand, 
undertook the siege of Lisle, one of the 
strongest towns in Europe, and which, 
in 1708, had made a glorious defence 
against the imited armies of Eugene 
and Marlborough. The garrison, con- 
sisting of ten thousand men, and the 
commander, a man of courage and en- 
^"^t "^^^ devoted to tiie cause of the 
Republic. In these circumstances, little 
success could be hoped for from a re- 
gidar si^e ; but the Austrians endea- 
voured to intimidate the g^emor by 
the terror of a bombardment^ which 
was continued night and day for a whole 
week. This terrible tempest produced 
little impression upon the soldiers, who, 
secure within bomb-proof casemates, be- 
held it faU with indifference upon the 
defenceless inhabitants ; but upon the 
people in the vicinity it produced sudi 
extreme consternation, that it was after- 
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wards ascertained that, had Lisle been 
taken, ahnost all the other frontier 
towns would at once have capitulated, 
to avoid a similar fate. The Austrians, 
in fiEMt, would haye acquired, by the 
capture of this important city, a firm 
footing within the French frontier, at- 
tended by the most important effect 
upon the future issue of the campaign. 
But their operations were interrupted 
by the retreat of the Duke of Bruns- 
wick, and the approach of considerable 
forces frt>m various quartera to raise 
the siege. The inhabitants bore with 
heroic firmness the horrors of a bom- 
bardment, which was continued with 
unprecedented vigour on the part of 
the enemy, and consumed a consider- 
able portion of the city ; and during 
the siege* General Lamartilli^re effected 
his entry with above ten thousand men, 
so that the besi^ed became equal to 
the besieging force. This circumstance, 
joined to the exhaustion of their ammu- 
nition, and the approach of a body de- 
tached by Dumourier to threaten their 
opei'ations, induced the Austrianis to 
abandon iJieir enterprise ; and on the 
7th October the siege was raised, and 
the troops withdrawn from the French 
territory. The terrors of the conflagra- 
tion, and the glorious issue of the siege, 
were deservedly celebrated throughout 
all France, and contributed not a little 
to augment that energetic spirit which 
now animated the inhabitants even of 
the most distant departments, and soon 
became so formidable to the neighbour- 
ing states. 

42. Meanwhile General Biron, who 
commanded forty-five thousand men in 
Alsace, consumed the most important 
period of the campaign in tai^y pre- 
parations. But at length General Cus- 
tine, who was at the head of a force of 
seventeen thousand men, posted near 
Landau, undertook an offensive move- 
ment against Spires, where immense 
magazines had been collected. By a 
rapid advance he surrounded a corps 
of three thousand men, who were ste^ 
tioned near the city, and compelled 
them to surrender — an event which 
led to the immediate capture of Spires, 
Worms, and Frankenthal This im- 
portant success, which took place at 



the very time -that the main body of 
the Allies was engaged in the Argonne 
forest, might have had the most im- 
portant effect upon the future fate of 
the campaign, had Custine immediately 
obeyed the orders of the Convention, 
and, relinquishing his invasion of the 
Palatinate, turned with his victorious 
forces on the rear and communications 
of the Duke of Brunswick's army. But 
that general had other projects in view, 
whi(£ ultimately turned out not a little 
serviceable to the Republic. Disobeying 
the orders of government, he remained 
fourteen days in apparent inactivity in 
the Palatinate, but in reality carrying 
on a secret correspondence with the 
garrison and Jacobin club in Mayence. 
In consequence, on the 18th October 
he moved at the head of twenty-two 
thousand men towards that city, which 
was invested on the 19th ; and on the 
21st^ befoi*e a single battery had been 
raised, that important fortress, the key * 
to the western provinces of the Empire, 
surrendered by capitulation, the garri- 
son of four thousand men being allowed 
to retire, on the condition of not serving 
against the French for twelve months. 
Thus did the AUies lose the only fortified 
post which they possessed on the Rhine 
— a signal proof of the rashness and pre- 
sumption with which they had pene- 
trated into the heart of France, without 
securing in an adequate manner their 
base of operations or means of retreat 
43. Ui^ed on by the desire to levy 
contributions, which the distressed 
state of his army in fact rendered a 
matter of necessity, Custine made a 
useless incursion to Frankfort, which 
was of no real service to the campaign ; 
while the Duke of Brunswick, terrified 
at the loss of Mentz, advanced by forced 
marches from the neighbourhood of 
Luxembourg to Coblentz, where his 
forces defiled over the Rhine by a fly- 
ing bridge for twelve successive days. 
Immediate dissolution now threatened 
the noble force which had so lately 
carried terror into the heart of France, 
and so nearly crushed the whole forces 
of the Revolution. The gallant corps , 
of the emigrant noblesse was speedily 
disbanded, frY)m want of any resources 
to keep it together ; the Austrians, un- 
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der Clairfait^ were recalled to the de- 
fence of the Low Countries ; and the 
PrusBians put into cantonments on the 
right bank of the Rhine. Thus was 
completed the dislocation of that splen- 
did armji which a few months before 
had entered France with such brilliant 
prospects, and by which, if properly 
directed, might have been achieyed the 
deliverance of Europe from the scourge 
of democratic ambition. What oceans 
of blood required to be shed, how many 
provinces were laid waste, how many 
cities destroyed, how many millions of 
brave men slaughtered, before the van- 
tage-ground could be regained, before 
the plains of Champagne again beheld 
a victorious enemy, or a righteous re- 
tribution was taken for the sins of the 
conquering Republic 1 

44. The final retreat of the Allies 
left Dumourier at liberty to carry into 
execution a project he had long medi- 
tated — that of invading the Low Coun- 
tries, and rescuing these fine provinces 
from the Austrian dominion. The ad- 
vantages of this design were evident : 
to advance the frontiers of the Repub- 
lic to the Rhine, to draw from the con- 
quered provinces the means of carry- 
ing on tiie war, to stir up the germ of 
revolution in Flanders, reinforce the 
armies by the discontented spirits in 
that populous country, and extinguish 
the English influence in Holland, were 
objects worthy of the conqueror of 
Brunswick. He received unlimited 
powers ttom the government ; and the 
losses sustained by the Allies during 
their invasion, as well as the reinforce- 
ments he was constantly receiving, gave 
him a great superiority of force. The 
rightwing, composed of alarge portion of 
the troops detached from the Argonne 
forest, consisted of sixteen thousand 
men; between that and the centre was 
placed General Harville, with fourteen 
thousand. Dumourier himself com- 
manded the main body, consisting of for- 
ty thousand men ; while the left wing, 
under Labourdonnaye, was about thirty 
thousandstrong — ^in aU, ahundredthou- 
. sand men, all animated by the highest 
spirits, and anticipating nothing but 
triumph and conquest, from their recent 
success over the Prussian invaders. 



45. To oppose this immense army, 
the Austrians had no adequate force at 
command. Their whole troops in Flan- 
ders, including the corps which General 
Claiif ait had brought from the Duke of 
Brunswick's army, did not exceed forty 
thousand men, and were scattered, as 
was usually the case with them at this 
period, over too extended a line. The 
centre, under the command of the Arch- 
duke Albert^ was stationed in front of 
the important city of Mons ;> while the 
remainder of the army, dispersed over a 
front of nearly thirty miles, could ren- 
der little assistance, in case of need, to 
the main body. This main body, num- 
bering not above nineteen thousand 
men, was intrenched on a strong posi- 
tion near the village of Jeicappes. The 
field of battle had been long before 
chosen by the Imperialists, and extend- 
ed through the villages of Cuesmes and 
Jemappes, from the heights of Jemappes 
on the one hand to those of Berthaimont 
and the village of Sifly on the other, 
over a succession of eminences which 
commanded all the adjacent plain. Four- 
teen redoubts, strengthened by all the 
resources of art, and armed by nearly a 
hundred pieces of artillery, seemed al- 
most to compensate to the Austrians for 
their great inferiority of niunber. The 
Fi*en(£ artillery, however, was nearly 
equal to that of their opponents, and 
their forces greatly superior, amounting 
to no less than forty thousand men; 
and though many of these troops were 
inexperienced, recent triimiphs had in 
an extraordinary degree elevated their 
courage. In this action, the new sys- 
tem of tactics was tried with signal suc- 
cess — ^viz. that of accumulating masses 
upon one point, and in this manner 
forcing some weak part of the position, 
and compelling the whole to be aban- 
doned. 

46. On the 6th November, the battle 
commenced at daybreak. The French 
troops, who had been under arms or 
in bivouac for three successive days, 
received the order to advance with 
shouts of joy, moved forward with ra- 
pidity, and lost few men in traversing 
the plain which separated them from 
the enemy. The attack was commenced 
by Qeneral BeumonviUe on the village 
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of Cuesmes. A severe fire of artillery 
for some hours arrested his efforts ; but 
at length the flank of the hamlet of 
Jemappes was turned, and the redoubts, 
as well aa that yillage upon the right of 
the Austrian position, were carried by 
the impetuous attack of the columns of 
the French left wing under Ferrand and 
Rosi^re. Dumourier seized this mo- 
ment to make his centre advance against 
the front of Jemappes. The column 
moved forward rapidly, and with little 
loss ; but, on approaching the village, 
they were attackedin flank by some squa- 
drons of horse, which pierced the mass, 
and drove back a portion of the French 
cavalry which supported it. The mo- 
ment was in the highest degree critical ; 
for at the same instant the leading bat- 
talions, checked by a tremendous fire of 
grape-shot, were beginning to waver at 
the foot of the redoubts. In this ex- 
tremity, the heroism of a brave valet of 
Dumourier's, named Baptiste, who ral- 
lied the broken troops, arrested the vic- 
torious squadrons of the Austrlans; 
while the intrepidity and conduct of a 
young general restored the front of the 
line. Quickly forming the broken regi- 
ments into one column, which he called 
the column of Jemappes, he placed him- 
self at its head, and renewed the attack 
on the redoubts with so much vigour 
that they were all carried, and the Aus- 
trlans at length driven from their in- 
trenchments in the centre of the field. 
This yoimg officer was theDuke de Char- 
tres, afterwards Louis Philippe, king 
of the French. Such was the enthusi- 
asm of the French in those early days 
of the Revolution, that the Duke de 
Chartres in this attack was attended by 
two young heroines, Th^ophile and Fe- 
licity Femig, who combated in military 
dress at the head of the column. The 

♦ Th6)plule and Felicity Femig, who ac- 
ouired g^t celebrity in the early annals of 
the Revolution, were the daughters of M. de 
Feraig, a retir^ officer in the village of Mor- 
tagne, on the extrenxe frontier of France, 
adjoining Flanders. Their father commanded 
the national guard of Mortagne ; and his two 
daughters, unknown to their father, joined 
in its ranks, in the imiform of their brothers, 
who had departed for the army. Their secret 
was loi^ kept ; but at length it was discovered 
by M. Seumonville, from their timidity in 
re6eiving his public thanks for the gallantly 



former engaged in single combat, and 
made prisoner an Austrian colonel, 
whom she conducted. Like Clorinda in 
the ''Jerusalem Delivered," disarmed 
to General Ferrand, who commanded in 
that quarter of the field.* 

47. While the battle was contested 
with so much obstinacy in the centre, 
Dumourier had equal cause for anxiety 
on the right. Beumonville^ though at 
first successful on that side, had paused 
when he beheld the confusion of the 
central division; and his movements 
vacillated between a desire to maintain 
the groimd he had won, and anxiety to 
draw back his forces to support the co- 
limm which seemed in such confusion 
in the plain. This hesitation was soon 
perceived by the enemy : the fire of the 
French artillery could hardly equal that 
of five redoubts which played upon their 
ranks ; and a large body of Imperial 
cavalry was in front, ready to charge on 
the first appearance of disorder. Du- 
mourier upon this hastened to the spot, 
rode along the front of two brigades of 
his old soldiers from thecampatMaulde, 
who rent the air with cries of " Vive Du- 
mourier! " and succeeded in rallying the 
squadrons of horse, who were beginning 
to fall into confusion. The Imperial 
cavalry charged immediately after, but, 
being received by a volley within pistol- 
shot from the infantry, turned about in 
confusion; and the French dragoons 
being immediately detached in pursuit, 
the Austrian horse were iiretnevably 
routed, and fled in confusion to Mons. 
Animated by this success, Dtimourier 
made the victorious brigades chant the 
Marseillaise Hymn, and taking advan- 
tage of their enthusiasm, rushed for- 
ward at their head, and entered the re- 
doubts by the gorge. Being still uneasy 
about the centre, however, he set off 

they had displayed with their comrades in 
an action with the Austrians. They accom- 
panied Dumourier on horseback during the 
battle of Jemappes, and had previously braved 
the terrors of the cannonade of Valmy. Dur- 
ing the whole war in Flanders their bravery 
was conspicuous ; and, what was perhaps still 
more remarkable, they preserved untouched; 
amidst the license and danger of a camp, their 
virgin honour and reputation. Their names 
were more than once mentioned with de- 
served honour in the Convention. — Lauab- 
TIKE, ffitt. da OirOTuii'M, v. 222, 224. 
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immediately on gaining this success, at 
the head of six squadrons of cavalry, to 
reinforce the Duke de Chartres ; but he 
had not proceeded above a few hundred 
paces when he met his aide-de-camp, the 
yoimg Duke de Montpensier, with the 
joyful intelligence that the battle was 
thei'e already won, and that the Austri- 
ans were retiring at all points to Mons. 
48. Such was the famous battle of 
Jemappes, the first pitched battlewhich 
had been gained by the Republican 
armies, and on that account both cele- 
brated at the time, and important in its 
consequences, beyond the real merits of 
the contest. The loss on both sides was 
nearly equal That of the Austrians 
amounted to five thousand men ; they 
withdrew all their artillery except four- 
teen pieces, and retired in ^ood order 
•to Mons. The French lost' above six 
thousand men; but the consequences of 
the victory on the spirits and moral 
strength of the two parties were incal- 
culable, and in fact led to the immedi- 
ate conquest of the whole Netherlands. 
These great results, however, were 
rather owing to the terrors of the Im- 
perialists, than to the vigorous measures 
of the French general On the 7th he 
entered Mons, which opened its gates 
without resistence, and remained tiiere 
in perfect inactivity for five days. Mean- 
while the Austrian authorities took to 
flight in the rear, and, abandoning Brus- 
sels, sought refuge in Ruremonde. The 
French, in the course of their advance, 
were everywhere received with enthu- 
siasm ; Ath, Toumay, Neuport, Ostend, 
and Bruges, opened their gates; and, 
after a slight skirmish with the rear- 
guard, Brussels itself was occupied by 
their victorious troop& On the right. 
General Valence captured Charleroi, and 
advanced to Namur ; while on the left 
Labourdonnaye, after much hesitation, 
moved forward to Ghent and Antwerp. 
Before the end of November the Impe- 
• rialists retained nothing of their pos- 
sessions in the Low Countries but the 
citadels of the latter important city and 
Namur. 

49. The magnitude of these excesses 
excited the jealousy of the Republican 
party at Paris. On the very day of the 
cannonade at Valmy, the Republic had 



been proclaimed, and royalty abolished 
over France. The rapid conquests of 
the triumphant general awakened the 
alarms of the Republican despots ; an- 
other Cffisar, a second Cromwell, was 
denounced; Marat in his sanguinary 
journal, and Robespierre from the tri- 
bune, proclaimed liim as threatening 
the liberty of the people. If the event 
in some degree justified their predic- 
tions, it must be conceded that they 
occasioned it, by showing h\m what fate 
he had to expect, if the chance of war, 
by Exposing him to any considerable re- 
verse, should place ms head in their 
hands. 

60. While these jealousies were form- 
ing at the seat of power, the career of 
conquest brought Dumourier to the 
Scheldt, where events productive of the 
most important consequences took 
place. The Executive Council, by a 
decree on the 16th November, com- 
manded him to open that river to the 
Flemish vessels, in open defiance of the 
existing treaty with Holland — on event 
which could not fail to produce a rup- 
ture with the maritime powers. He, 
in consequence, directed a considerable 
body of forces to that quarter ; and La- 
bourdonnaye, after having made him- 
self master of Malines, and a large de- 
pdt of military stores which were placed 
in that city, advanced towards Antwerp. 
He was there superseded by Dumourier, 
in consequence of suspicions of his fide- 
lity to the Republican government, and 
the command given to Miranda, an offi- 
cer of zeal and talent, who afterwards 
became celebrated for his attempts to 
restore the independence of South Ame- 
rica. On the 30th November, the cita- 
del of that important city capitulated 
to the new commander, and the French 
became undisputed masters of the 
Scheldt. The Republican general lost 
no time in carrying into effect the fa- 
vourite French project of opening that 
great artery of Flemish prosperity. He 
immediately wrote to Miranda: " Lose 
not a moment in despatching a flat- 
bottomed boat down the Scheldt, to as- 
certain whether the navigation is really 
impeded, or if it is merely a report 
spread by the Dutch. Do everything in 
your power to open the stream to com- 
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merdal enterprise, tliat the Flemings, 
contrasting the generosity of the Re- 
public with the avarice of the Austrian 
government^ who sold the navigation of 
the Scheldt to the Dutch for 7,000,000 
florins, may be induced to adopt the 
genuine principles of freedom." Mi- 
randa lost no time in taking measures 
for carrying this design into execution; 
and in a few days the flotilla, moored at 
the mouth of the river, ascended to 
Antwerp amidst the acclamations of the 
inhabitants, who beheld in this auspi- 
cious event the dawn of a brighter era 
of commercial enterprise than had ever 
opened upon their city since the rise of 
the Dutch republic. 

51. While the left wing of the army 
was prosecuting these successes, the 
centre, under Dumourier himself, was 
also following the career of conquest 
A strong rearguard of the main body 
of the Austrians, posted near Roucoux, 
was attacked on the 26th, and, after an 
obstinate engagement^ the Imperialists 
retired, and the nei^ morning Liege 
opened its gates to the victors. The 
revolutionary party immediately pro- 
ceeded to measures of extreme violence 
in that city : a Jacobin dub was formed, 
which sx>eedily rivalled in energy and 
atrocity the parent institution in Paris ; 
while the democratic party divided into 
opposite factions, on the formation of an 
independent republic, or a jimction with 
France. Danton and Lacroix, the com- 
missioners of the Convention, strongly 
supported the latter party, who spee(£ly 
broke out into every species of violence. 
At the same time the right wing, under 
Valence, pressed the siege of the citadel 
of Namur. The Austrians, who had 
established themselves in the vicinity to 
annoy the Republicans, were first dis- 
lodgeid; and, the trenches being shortly 
after opened, the fort of Yilette, a strong 
work which impeded the operations of 
the besiegers, was carried by assault on 
the 30th November. The citadel, in 
consequence, surrendered a few days 
after; and ike garrison, consisting of 
above two thousand men, were made 
prisoners of war. About the same time 
Miranda dispossessed the Imperialists 
from Ruremonde, and took possession 
of that city ; while, on the other side, 



Dumourier, after dislodging them from 
their position, covering Aix-la-Chapelle, 
made himself master also of that impor- 
tant city, the ancient capital of Charle- 
magne. 

52. Dumourier now projected an ir- 
ruption into the Dutch territory, and 
the siege of Maestricht, one of the prin- 
cipalfrontierfortresses belonging to that 
republia But the Executive Council, 
justly apprehensive of engaging at once 
in a war with the United Provinces, 
and Great Britain, which was bound by 
treaty to support them, commandedhim 
to desist from the enterprise ; and his 
force being now much weakened by 
sickness, want, fatigue, and the deser- 
tion of above ten thousand men, who 
had left their colours during the mili- 
tary license which followed the cmi- 
quest of Belgium, and the loss of six 
thousand horses by the severity of the 
weather, he resolved to put his troops 
into winter quarters. His army, ac- 
cordingly, was put into cantonments, 
in a line from Namur, by Aix-la-Cha- 
peUe, to Ruremonde. The government 
urged him to continue his offensive ope- 
rations, and to drive the Imperialists 
beyond the Rhine ; but the exhausted 
state of his soldiers rendered any frir- 
ther movements impracticable; and, 
yielding to his urgent representations, 
they at length consented to their en- 
joying some weeks of repose. 

53. Flanders was not long of reaping 
the bitter fixdta of republican conquest. 
On the 19th November the Convention, 
inflamed by the victory of Jemappes, 
published the famous Resolution, in 
which they declared, " that they would 
grant fraternity and succour to every 
people who were disposed to recover 
their liberty; and that they changed 
their generals to give aid to all such 
people, and to defend all citizens who 
had been, or might be, disquieted in 
the cause of freedom." This decree, 
which was equivalent to a declaration 
of war against every established govern- 
ment, was ordered to be translated, and 
published in all languages. And it was 
followed up on 15th December by an- 
other decree, calculated in an especial 
manner to injure the subjects of the 
conquered provinces. By this cele- 
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brated manifesto, as already mentioned, 
the Republic proclaimed, in all the coun- 
tries which it conquered, "the sove- 
i-eignty of the people, the suppression 
of all the constituted authorities, of 
tithes, and all .subsisting taxes and im- 
posts, of all feudal and territorial rights, 
of all the privileges of nobility, and ex- 
clusive privileges of every description. 
It announced to all their subjects li- 
berty, fraternity, and equality; invited 
them to form themselves forthwith into 
primary assemblies, to elect an admi- 
nistration and provisional government^ 
and declared that it would treat as ene- 
mies all persons who, refusing these 
benefits, or renouncing them, should 
show any disposition to preserve, re- 
call, or l^eat with their prince, or any 
of the privileged castes."* 

54. This last decree excited as violent 
indignation in Belgium as the first had 
awakened alarm through all Europe. 
The Flemings were by no means dis- 
posed to abandon their ancient chiefs ; 
and the feudal feelings, and religious 
impressions, which existed in great force 
in that country, were revolted at the 
sudden severing of all the ties which 
had hitherto been held most sacred. 
The dearest interests, the strongest at- 
tachments of nature were violated, when 
the whole ancient aristocracy of the 
land was uprooted, and a foundation 
laid for the formation of a new set of 
governors, elected by the universal suf- 
frage of the inhabitants. Property of 
every kind, institutions of whatever du- 
ration, were threatened by so violent 
a shock to the fabric of society. Reli- 
gion itself seemed to be menaced with 
destruction when tithes were extin- 
Crushed, all ecclesiastical communities 
destroyed, and their property placed at 
the disposal of these new democratic 
assemblies. These feelings, natiuul on 
so extreme a change in any country, 
were in a peculiar manner roused in 
Flanders, in consequence of the power- 
ful influence of the deigy over its in- 
habitants, and the vast number of esta- 
blished interests and mat properties 
which were threatened by the sweeping 
changes of the French Convention: nor 

♦ See Chap. ix. § 117, for the text of these 
decrees. 



was the exasperation diminished by the 
speeches of Uie orators who introduced 
the measure — Cambon, who moved the 
resolution, having spoken of the Low 
Countries as a conquered province; and 
Brissot, who seconded it, warned the 
Belgians to adopt it, under pain of being 
"put to the ban of French philosophy." 
55. Immediately after ia«iii«g tiie 
decree, Flanders was inundated by a 
host of revolutionary agents, who, with 
liberty, patriotism, and protection in 
their mouths, had nothing but violence, 
confiscation, and bloodshed in their 
measures. Forced requisitions of men, 
horses, and provisions, enormous con- 
tributions levied by military execution, 
compulsory payment in the depreciated 
assignats of France, general spoliation 
of the churches, were among the first 
results of the democratic govemmentb 
They gave Europe a specimen of the 
blessings of Republican govenmient. 
The legions of fiscal agents and tax- 
gatherers who overspread the land, ap- 
peared actuated by no other motive but 
to wring the uttermost farthing out of 
the wretched inhabitants, and make 
their own fortunes out of a transient 
possession of the conquered districts 
At their head were Danton, Lacroix, 
and Carrier, republicans of the sternest 
cast and the most rapacious disposi- 
tions, who infused their own infernal 
energy into all the inferior agents, and 
gave to the inhabitants of Flanderb a 
foretaste of the Reign of Terror. Five- 
and-thirty commissioners, really chosen 
by the Jacobin club in Paris, though 
nominally by theConvention, supported 
these three master-spirits in the work 
of spoliation. They were sent to Flan- 
ders, nominally to organise the march 
of freedom — ^r^allyto plunder the whole 
aristocratic party. Immediately on 
their arrival, they divided that im- 
happy country into districts, and each 
in his domain proceeded to the work 
of appropriation. The peasants were 
driven by strokes of the sabre, and at 
the point of the bayonet, to the primaiy 
assemblies which had been designated 
by the Convention; while the churches^ 
monasteries, and chateaus were plun- 
dered, the movables of every descrip- 
tion sold, and the proceeds paid over 
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to the French commissioners. The es- 
tates of the clergy were everywhere put 
under sequestration, while valuable pro- 
perty of every description, belonging 
to lay proprietors, was seized and sold; 
and the unhappy owners, imder the 
odious title of aristocrats, were too 
often sent off, with their wives and 
children, to the fortresses of France, 
there to remain as hostages for further 
requisitions. 

56. The inhabitants of Flanders, 
awakened by these terrible calamities 
from the dream of liberty, speedily be- 
came as ardent for the restoration of 
their former government as they had 
ever been for its overthrow. The pro- 
vinces of Brabant and Flanders, which 
had made such efforts to throw off the 
yoke of Joseph II., having tasted the 
consequences of Republican conquest, 
were not less strenuous in their en- 
deavours to rescue themselves from 
their liberators. The most violent 
indignation evexywhere broke forth 
against the French government, and 
among none more vehemently than 
those who had hailed their approach as 
deliverers. A deputation was sent to 
the Emperor, imploring him to come to 
their deliverance, promising the aid of 
thirty thousand men, and laige advances 
of money, if assistance was afforded 
them. Such were the first frtiits of 
Eepublican conquest in Europe; but 
they were not the last. The words of 
freedom are seductive to all ; its evils 
are known only to the actual sufferers. 
Europe required to suffer universally 
under the evils under which Flanders 
groaned, before the ruinous delusion 
which had led to its subjugation was 
dispelled. 

57. While these great changes were 
passing in the north, events of minor 
importance, but still productive of im- 
portant consequences, occurred on the 
southern and eastern frontier. The 
mountains of Savoy were the theatre 
of less sanguinary struggles between 
the Republican troops and the Italian 
soldiers. The evident peril of the Pied- 
montese dominions, from their close 

{>rozimity to the great centre of revo- 
utionary action, had led early in 1792 
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to measures of precaution on the part 
of the Sardinian government ; and all 
the states of Italy, alarmed at the rapid 
progress of democratic principles, had 
made advances towards a league for 
mutual support The excitement in 
Piedmont was so strong, and the con- 
tagion of liberal principles so violent^ 
that nothing but war, it soon became 
evident, could save the kingdom from 
revolt. Matters were brought to a crisis 
in September 1792, by tiie rapid ad- 
vance of the Imperialists through the 
Tyrol into the Milanese states. The 
French despatched an embassy to pro- 
pose an alliance with the Piedmontese 
government, promising in that case to 
guarantee its dominions, repress the 
turbulence of its subjects, and cede to 
that power all the conquests made by 
their joint forces to the south of the 
Alps. But the peril of anyconjunction 
with the Republican troops, to any 
established government, was so evident 
that the king of Sardinia rejected the 
proposals. The French envoy, in con- 
sequence, was not permitted to proceed 
farther than Alessandria; and the Con- 
vention, immediately on receiving in- 
telligence of this decisive step, declared 
war against the Piedmontese monarch, 
and orders were despatched to General 
Montesquieu to assiul Savoy, where the 
Jacobin emissaries had already sown 
the seeds of disaffection to the Italian 
dynasty. 

58. On the 2lBt of September the 
Republicans unexpectedly entered that 
mountain territory, and, after a feeble 
resistance, took possession of Chambery 
and Montmelian, and shortly after over- 
ran the whole valleys of the Alps, as 
far as the foot of Mont Cenis. The 
Sardinian forces, though nearly ten 
thousand strong, were so dispersed 
that it was impossible to unite them in 
sufficient numbers to oppose any resist- 
ance to the sudden attack of the Re- 
publicans — another proof, in addition 
to the many on record, of the extreme 
difficulty of defending a range of moun- 
tains against a superior and enterprising 
enemy. Shortly after, operations on a 
still more extensive scale were under- 
taken against the country of Nice. On 

V 
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the Ist of October, General Anseline 
crossed the Yar at the head of nine 
thousand men; and on the same day 
the French fleet, consisting of twelve 
ships of the line and fingates, cast 
anchor within half cannon-shot of the 
walls of Nice. Unable to oppose such 
superior forces, General Courten, who 
had not two thousand men at his com- 
mand, and was menaced by an insur- 
gent population within the town, pre- 
cipitately retreated towards Saorgio and 
the Col di Tende, leaving the whole 
coast and valleys, to the foot of the 
great chain of the l^aritime Alps, in 
the possession of the French. Mont* 
alban and Villa Franca, the first of 
which had so gloriously resisted the 
prince of Conti in 1744, surrendered 
at the first summons, and Saoigio be- 
came the frontier post of the Fiedmon- 
tese possessions. 

59. The Republicans made a cruel 
use of their victory. The inhabitants 
of Nice and the neighbouring country 
were rewarded for the firiendly retception 
they had given them by plundw, mas- 
sacre, and outrages of every description. 
The mountaineers in the remotest val- 
leys were hunted out, their cattle seized, 
their houses burned, and their women 
violated, by those whom they had hailed 
as deliverers. A proclamation, issued 
by General Anselme against these ex- 
cesses, met with no sort of attention ; 
and the commissioners appointed by 
the Convention to inquire into the dis- 
orders were unable to make any effec- 
tual reparation. Shortly after, an ex- 
pedition was undertaken against the 
little fortress of Oneglia by the com- 
bined land and sea forces; and, the 
inhabitants having fired on a boat which 
approached the batteries with a flag of 
truce, and kiUed the officer who bore 
it, a sanguinary retribution for this 
violation of the usages of war was taken 
by the total destruction of the town, 
llius, in the space of a few weeks, were 
the coimtries of Nice and Savoy torn 
from the Sardinian crown, though de- 
fended by considerable armies, inter- 
sected with rugged and impassable 
mountains, and studded with fortresses 
once deemed impregnable. The sudden 
prostration of all these means of de- 



fence, before the first attack of the Re- 
publicans, gave rise to the most painful 
reflections : it demonstrated the ineffi- 
cient state of the Piedmontese troops, 
once so celebrated; and gave a sad 
presage of the probable result of an 
attack on Italy, when its best defenders 
had given such disgraceful proofs of 
pusillanimii^. Nor was the general 
consternation diminished by the ap- 
pearance of the exiles from France, 
who soon after arrived in the most 
lamentable condition at Geneva and 
Turin — a melancholy example of a 
sudden transition from the highest rank 
and prosperity, to the most abject state 
of misery. 

60. Having thus carried the Republi- 
can arms to the foot of the great cen- 
tral ridge which separates France from 
Italy, the Convention proceeded to ex- 
tend their conquests to the republics 
of Switzerland. The cantons of that 
confederacy were much divided in opi- 
nion, some having resented with vehe- 
mence the massacre of the Swiss Guard 
on 10th August, and others being tinged 
by democratic principles, and ready to 
receive the Republican soldiers as de- 
liverers from the predominant power of 
the aristocracy. The Pays de Vaud, 
in particular, was ii^ such a state of ex- 
citement, that some severe examples 
had been found necessary by the go- 
vernment of Berne, to which it was 
subject, to maintain their authority. 
Paralysed by these intestine divisions, 
the Helvetic Confederacy had resolved 
to maintain an armed neutrality ; but 
the grasping views of the Republican 
conquerors deprived them of such an 
advantage, and brought them at last 
into the general field of European war- 
fare. Clavi^re, minister of foreign af- 
fairs in France, and a G^nevese by birth, 
espoused wannly the part of the mal- 
contents in his native city. He was 
eager to turn his newly-acquired power 
to the ruin of the faction with which 
he had long contended in that diminu- 
tive republic. He directed Servan, the 
minister at war, to write to General 
Montesquiou, "that it would be well to 
break the fetters which despotism had 
forged to bind the Genevese, if they 
were inclined to publish the Rights of 
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Man." That general was extremely 
unwilling to commence this new ag- 
gression, not only because the Diet had 
given him the strongest assurances of 
their resolution to maintain a strict 
neutrality, but because the canton of 
Berne had assembled a force of nearly 
ten thousand men to enforce its obser- 
Tation; and it was foreseen that an 
attack on Geneva would be held as a 
declaration of war against the whole 
confederacy. Undeterred by these pru- 
dential considerations, the French gov- 
ernment commanded Montesqidou im- 
mediately to advance ; while, on their 
side, the Swiss sent eighteen hundred 
men to aid in the defence of the city. 

61. When the Republicans arrived 
in the neighbourhood of Geneva they 
found the gates closed, the succours 
arrived, and received a notification from 
the senate of Berne that they would de- 
fend the city to the last extremity. The 
defenceless state of the frontier towns 
in the Jura, between France and Swit- 
zerland, rendered it highly imprudent 
to engage in an inmiediate contest with 
these warlike mountaineers. In these 
circumstances negotiations seemed pre- 
ferable to open violence, and after a 
short time the French retired from the 
neighbourhood of Geneva, and General 
Montesquieu ventured openly to dis- 
obey the rash conmiands of the Con- 
vention, who had ordered him to un- 
dertake the siege of that city. Two 
successive conventions were agreed to, 
in virtue of which the Swiss withdrew 
their forces from the town, and the 
French theirs fivm its vicinity. Geneva 
was rescued for the moment frt>m the 
peril of Republican invasion, and Mon- 
tesquieu had the glory of saving his 
coimtry frt)m the consequences of the 
rash and unjustifiable aggression which 
they had commenced. But in other 
quarters of Savoy, the Fi-ench revolu- 
tionary power was finally established. 
A Jacobin club of twelve hundred mem- 
bers was formed at Chambeiy, with 
affiliated societies through all the coun- 
try, which soon spread the fever of de- 
mocracy through the whole Maritime 
Alps, and threatened the institutions 
of Piedmont with total overthrow. A 
National Convention, established at 



Chambery on 21st October, proclaimed 
the abolition of royalty, tithes, and the 
privileged orders; and deputations from 
all the dubs in Savoy were sent to 
Paris, and received in the most enthu- 
siastic manner by the French legisla- 
ture. At length, on the 27th Novem- 
ber, the whole of Savoy was incorpo- 
rated with France, under the name of 
the Department of Mont Blanc; and 
shortly after, the district of Nice was 
swallowed up by the encroaching Re- 
public, under the title of the Depart- 
ment of the Maritime Alps, and the 
state of Monaco also added to its ex- 
tensive dominions. 

62. Amidst these general triumphs 
of the Republican cause, fortune de- 
serted their standards on the Upper 
Rhine. The French forces in that 
quarter, which amounted, including the 
armies of Kellermann, Custine, and 
Biron, to sixty thousand men, might 
'have struck an important blow against 
the Duke of Brunswick's army, now 
severely weakened by the departure of 
the Austrians under Clairfait for the 
defence of the Low Coimtries. But the 
movements of these generals, not suffi- 
ciently combined with each other, led 
to nothing but disaster. The plan 
adopted was for Beumonville, who had 
succeeded Kellermann, to take posses- 
sion of Treves and move upon Cob- 
lentz, where he was to effect a jimction 
with Custine, and, with their united 
forces, press upon the Allies, already 
threatened by the army of Flanders, 
and compel them to recross the Rhine. 
This plan was ably conceived ; but its 
execution entirely failed, owing partly 
to the difficulty of the enterprise in the 
beginning of winter, and partly to the 
want of cordial co-operation among the 
generals who conducted it. General 
Laroboli^re, who was intrusted with 
the advanced guard of Beumonville's 
army, amounting to three thousand 
men, destined to attack the city of 
Treves, was recalled, when his journey 
was half completed, by the apprehen- 
sions of his commander-in-chief; while 
Custine, whose force, by the deduction 
of the garrison of Mayence, had been 
reduced to fifteen thousand men, seemed 
more intent upon pillaging the palaces 
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which fell ia his way, and establlBhing 
Jacobin clubs in Frankfort and May- 
ence, than on prosecuting tlie military 
movements of the campaign. Mean- 
while the Prussians, observing thfi in- 
activity of the army of KeUermann, 
secretly drew their forces round Cus- 
tine's corps, in the hope that, unsup- 
ported as it was, and far in advance, it 
might be compelled to surrender before 
any effectual succour should be de- 
tached to its support The design, 
owing to the supineness of the com- 
mander of the French forces, had very 
nearly succeeded. For long, Custine 
disregarded the Prussian corps which 
were gradually drawn round him, and 
was only awakened from his dream of 
security upon finding his sole remain- 
ing line of retreat threatened by the 
enemy. He then detached General 
Houchard with three thousand men, 
who had an unsuccessful action with 
> the Prussians near Limburg; but short- 
ly after, the aiTival of twelve thousand 
men &om the army of the Upper Rhine 
extricated him from his danger, and put 
him in a condition to resume offensive 
operations. 

63. Meanwhile the king of Prussia, 
finding himself at the head of a noble 
force of fifty thousand men, now in 
some measure recovered from their dis- 
asters, resolved to anticipate the enemy, 
and drive them &om the right bank of 
the Rhine, in order to give his troops 
secure cantonments for the winter. 
With this view he put his army in mo- 
tion, and, "directing the bulk of his 
forces against Custine's right flank, ob- 
liged him to retire to an intrenched 
camp behind the Nidda, leaving a gar- 
rison of two thousand men in Frank- 
fort in a most precarious situation. The 
king immediately attempted a coup-de- 
main against that city, which complete- 
ly succeeded — ^the whole garrison, with 
the exception of two hundred men, 
being either killed or made prisoners. 
Custine, upon this disaster, after mak- 
ing a feeble attempt to defend the course 
of the Nidda, repassed the Rhine, and 
cantoned his troops between Bingen 
and Frankenthal, leaving a garrison of 
ten thousand men to defend the impor- 
tant fortress of Mayence. On their 



side, the Allies also put their troops 
into winter quarters, of which they 
stood much in need — ^the line of their 
cantonments extending through Frank- 
fort and Darmstadt, with an advanced 
guard to observe that frontier city. 

64. Thus terminated the campaign 
of 1792, a period fraught with the most 
valuable instruction to the statesman 
and the soldier. Already the desperate 
and energetic character of the war 
was made manifest. The contagion of 
republican principles had gained for 
France many conquests ; but the seve- 
rity of republican rule had rendered the 
delusion, in the countries which they 
had overrun, as short-lived, as it was 
fallacious. In many places their armies 
had been welcomed, upon their arrival, 
as deliverers ; in none had they been 
regretted, on their departure, as Mends. 
The campaign, which opened under 
such untoward auspices, had been 
marked by the most splendid successes 
on the part of the Republicans ; but it 
was evident that their conquests had 
exceeded their strength, and it was re- 
marked that at its close their affairs 
were deoUning in fevery quarter. In 
the north, the army of Dumourier, 
which had just completed the conquest 
of Flanders, had fallen into the most 
disorderly state : whole battalions had 
left their colours, and returned home, 
or spread themselves as bands of rob- 
bers over the conquered territory ; the 
horses and equipments were in wretch- 
ed condition, and the whole army, weak- 
ened by license and insubordination, 
was fast tending to decay. The armies 
of Beumonville and Custine, paralysed 
by the division and inactivity of their 
chiefs, were in little better circum- 
stances, and their recent failures had 
gone far to weaken the enei^tic spirit 
which their early successes had aroused; 
while the troopswho had overrun Savoy 
and Nice, a prey to their own disorders, 
were suffering under the consequences 
of the plunder and devastation which 
had inflicted such misery on the con- 
quered districts. 

65. But it was evident, from the 
events which had occurred, that the 
war was to exceed, in magnitude and 
importance, any which had preceded it» 
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and that consequences beyond all ex- 
ample momentous were to follow its 
continuance. The campaign had only 
commenced in the beginning of August, 
and before the close of the year, an in- 
vasion, the most formidable which had 
ever threatened the existence of France, 
had been baffled, andconquestsobtaiQed 
greater than any achieved by its pre- 
ceding monarchs. Flanders, the theatre 
of such obstinate contests in the reign 
of Louis XIV., had been overrun in little 
more than a fortnight ; the Transalpine 
dominions of the house of Savoy severed 
from the Sardinian crown ; and the great 
frontier city of Germany wrested from 
the Empire, almost under the eyes of 
the Imperial and royal armies. AH 
this had been accomplished, too, under 
the greatest possible apparent disadvan- 
tages. The Fi-ench armies had taken the 
field in a state of complete insubordi- 
nation ; disgrace and discomfiture had 
attended their first efforts; the king- 
dom was torn by intestine faction ; a 
large portion of its nobility in the ranks 
of the invaders ; and few of its generals 
had seen any service, or were in a con- 
dition to oppose the experienced tactics 
of the enemy. But^ to coimterbalance 
these apparently overwhelming disad- 
vantages, the Republicans possessed ele- 
ments hitherto unknown in modem 
warfare — ^the energy of popular enthu- 
siasm, and the vigour of democratic 
ambition. Experience soon demon- 
strated that these principles were more 
powerful than any which had yet been 
brought into action in human affairs, 
and that the strength they conferred 
would be equalled only by the deve- 
lopment of passions as strong, and feel- 
ings as universal. The French tri- 
umphed as long as they contended with 
kings and armies ; they fell, when their 
tyranny had excited the indignation, 
and their invasions roused the patriot- 
ism of the people. But it was not im- 
mediately that this formidable opposing 
power arose; and political lessons of 
the utmost moment for the future guid- 
ance of mankind, may be gathered from 
the commencement of this memorable 
war. 

66. I. The first conclusion which pre- 
sents itself is, the absolute necessity, 



when attacking a coimtry in a state of 
revolution, of proceeding vigorously in 
the outset, and not suffering early suc- 
cess to convert democratic energy into 
militaiy ambition. These two princi- 
ples are nearly allied ; the one rapidly 
passes into the other ; but at first they 
are totally distinct After a little suc- 
cess in war, a revolutionary state is the 
most formidable of all antagonists ; be- 
fore that has been obtained, it generally 
may, without much difficulty, be van- 
quished No armies could be in a worse 
state than those of France, at the com- 
mencement of the campaign of 1792, 
and the reason was, that the license of 
a revolution had dissolved the bands of 
discipline. None could be more for- 
midable than they were at Areola, be- 
cause success had then turned political 
fervour into the career of conquest. In 
attacking a revolutionary state, the only 
wise and really economical course is to 
put forth a powerful force at the outset, 
and never permit, if possible, a tran- 
sient success to elevate the spirits of 
the people. Bitterly did the Austrian 
and Prussian governments regret the 
niggardly display of their strength at 
the commencement of the war. They 
could easily have then sent forward a 
hundred thousand men for the invasion 
of Champagne, while sixty thousand 
advanced through Alsace, and as many 
from the Low Coimtries. Two mili- 
tary monarchies, wielding a uniteS; force 
of above four himdred thousand men, 
could assuredly have made such an ef- 
fort for a single campaign. What a 
multitude of evils would such an early 
exertion have saved — the French con- 
scription, the campaign of Moscow, the 
rout of Leipsic, the blood of millions, 
the treasures of ages I 

67. IL Even with the forces which 
they possessed, had the AUies duly im- 
proved their advantages at the outset, 
the Revolution might unquestionably 
have been vanquished in the first cam- 
paign. A little less delay in the ad- 
vance to the Argonne forest would have 
prevented the French from occupy- 
ing, with their inexperienced force, its 
broken defiles, and compelled them to 
yield up the capital, or fight in the plains 
of Champagne^ where the numerous 
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cavalry ofthe Prussians wouldhayeprov- 
ed irresistible : a little more vigour in 
pressing on the retreating column from 
Grandpr^ to Ste M^nehould would have 
dispersed the whole defending army, 
and converted the passion for freedom 
into that of terror. Fifteen hundred 
Prussian hussars there routed ten thou- 
sand of the best troops of France ; the 
fate of Europe then hung on a thread : 
had the Duke of Brunswick fallen on 
the retiring army with a considerable 
force, it would have all dissolved, and 
the reign of the Revolution been at an 
end. The French military historians 
all admit this, and ascribe the salvation 
of France, at this crisis, entirely to the 
feeble counsels or secret negotiations 
of the allied army. If a Blucher, a 
Diebitch, or an Archduke Charles, had 
been then at the head of the sdlied 
armies, with unfettered hands, where 
would have been the boasted strength 
of the Revolution ? 

68. III. The occupation of the defiles 
of the Aigonne forest by Dumourier 
has been the subject of the highest 
panegyric from military writers; but 
it brought France to the brink of ruin, 
by the peril to which his army was ex- 
posed in the subsequent retreat to Ste 
M^nehould. A very competent autho- 
rity. Marshal St Cyr, has censured it as 
a perilous and useless measure, which, 
by dividing the French force in front 
of a smperior enemy, exposed them to 
the risk of being beaten and cut to 
pieces in detail In truth, the inabi- 
lity of Dumourier to defend the passes 
of that forest, adds one to the numerous 
instances on record, ofthe impossibility 
of defending a range of broken ground, 
however strong, against a superior and 
enterprising enemy. The reason is, 
that the defending force is necessarily 
divided to guard the different passes, 
whereas the attacking may select their 
point of assault, and, by bringing over- 
whelming numbers there, compel the 
abandonment of the whole line. This 
is just what Napoleon did in the Mari- 
time Alps, Soult in the Pyrenees, and 
Diebitch in the Balkan. The only ex- 
ample of the successful maintenance of 
such a position is that of Wellington at 
Torres Yedras; but that was not the de- 



fence of a range of mountains, so much 
as a great intrenched camp, adequately 
guarded by fieldworks at all points. Un- 
questionably, by keeping his forces to- 
gether, Dumourier would never have 
exposed them to the imminent hazard 
which occurred in the retreat of his de- 
tached columns from Qrandpr^ to the 
camp in the rear — a movement which, 
if executed in presence of an enter- 
prising enemy, would have proved fatal 
to France. Had Napoleon been in the 
Duke of Brunswick's place with so supe- 
rior a force, he would speedily have 
penetrated through the other defiles of 
the Aigonne forest^ and compelled Du- 
mourier to lay down his arms in his 
so-called impregnable camp. 

69. lY. The wretched condition and 
inglorious exploits ofthe French armies 
at the commencement of the war is a 
striking proof of the extreme peril to 
national independence, which arises 
from soldiers taking any part in civil 
dissensions, and forgetting, for the tran- 
sient applause of the multitude, the 
obedience and fidelity which are the 
first of military virtues. The revolt of 
the French Guards, the treachery of the 
army under Louis XVI., brought the 
national independence to the brink of 
ruin. The insubordiaation, the tu- 
mults, the relaxation of discipline con- 
sequent on such a revolt, dry up the 
sources of military prowess : till they 
are' removed, the nation has no protec- 
tion against its enemies. Let not future 
ages calculate upon again meeting with 
the genius of Dumourier, the timidity 
or interested designs of the Duke of 
Brunswick, or the blind selfishness of 
the allied counsels. Had matters been 
reversed — ^had the French commander 
headed the invaders, and the Prussian 
been intrusted with the defence — ^where 
would now have been the name or the 
independence of France ? Internal des- 
potiffln and foreign subjugation are 
the inevitable consequences of such 
breaches of military discipline. France 
tasted the bitterness of both, in conse- 
quence of the applauded revolt of her 
defenders : the Reign of Terror, the 
despotism of Napoleon, the capture of 
Paris, were its legitimate consequences. 
The French army preserved its honour 
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unsullied, and maintained the virgin 
purity of the capital through all the 
perils of the ' monarchy ; it lost both 
amidst the ultimate consequences of 
the anarchy which followed the deser- 
tion of its duty on the rise of the Re- 
public 

70. Lastly, from the glorious result 
of the generous efforts which the French 
people made to maintain their indepen- 
dence, after revolt had paralysed their 
regular defenders, the patriots of suc- 
ceeding times may derive materials for 
encouragement even in the severest ex- 
tremities of adverse fortune. Ko situ- 
ation could well appeal* more desperate 
than that of France after the fall of 
Longwy ; with an insurgent capital and 



a disimited people ; pierced to the heart 
by an invading army, and destitute 
alike of experienced commanders and 
disciplined soldiers. Tet from all these 
dangers was France delivered by the 
energy of its government, and the hero- 
ism of its inhabitants. From the ex- 
tremity of peril at Grandpr^, how rapid 
was the transition to security and tri- 
umph — ^to glories greater than those of 
Francis L — ^to conquests more rapid 
than those of Louis XIY. ! — a striking 
example to succeeding ages of what can 
be effected by energy and patriotism, 
and of the rewards which await those 
who, disregarding the frowns of for- 
t\me, steadily adhere through all its 
vicissitudes to the dischax^e of duty. 



CHAPTER XL 



FBBNCH BBFUBLIO — FBOM THE DEATH OF THE KINQ TO THE FALL OF 
THE GIRONDISTS. — JAN. 21— JUNE 2, 1793. 



1. The death of Louis completed the 
destruction of the French monarchy. 
The Revolution had now run the first 
stage of such convulsions. Springing 
from philanthropic principles, cheriehed 
by patriotic feeling, 8uppoi*ted by aris- 
tocratic liberality, indulged^th royal 
favour, it had successively ruined all 
the classes who supx>orted its fortunes. 
The deigy were ^e first to join its 
standard, and they were the first to be 
destroyed ; the nobles then yielded to 
its fortimes, and they were the next to 
suffer ; the king had proved himself the 
liberal benefactor of his subjects, and 
conceded all the demands of the revo- 
lutionists. In return he was led to the 
scaffold. It remained to be seen what 
was the fate of the victors in the strife 
— whether such crimes were to go un- 
punished; and whether the laws of na- 
ture promised the same impiinity to 
wickedness which it had obtained from 
human tribunals. What was the cause 
of this extraordinary and downward 



progress ? It has been told us alike by 
the sage and the demagogue " Quid 
in rebus civilibus," says Bacon, " max- 
ime prodest? Audaoa. Quid secun- 
dum? Audacia. Quidtertium? Auda- 
cia. In promptu ratio est ; inest enim 
naturae humansd plerumque plus stulti 
quam sapientis ; unde et facilitates ese, 
quibus capitur pars ilia in animis mor- 
talium stulta, sunt omnium potentis- 
simae. Attamen utcunque ignorantiaa 
et sordidi ingenii proles est Audacia, 
nihilominus fascinat et captives ducit 
eos qui vel judicio infirmiores sunt 
vel animo timidiores; tales autem sunt 
hominum pars maxima." * " Le canon 

♦ '• What is the first requisite in civil aflBairs? 
Audacity. What is the second ? Audacity. 
What is the third? Audacity. The reason 
is evident There is to be found in human 
nature more of foUv than wisdom; from 
whence those faculties by which the weak 
part of men's minds is captivated are the 
most powerful of all. But as audacity is the 
oSsprmg of ignorance and a selfish disposi- 
tion, nevertheless it fieuKdnates those who are 
either weak in judgment or Umid in disposi' 
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que TotLS entendez," aftid Danton at the 
bar of the Assembly, on 2d September 
1792, when the massacres in the prisons 
were commencing, " n'est pas le canon 
d'alarme; c'est le pas de charge sur nos 
ennemis. Pour les vaincre, pour les 
atterrer, que faut-il? De Taudacel 
encore de I'audace 1 toujours de I'au- 
dace ! — et la France est sauv^e 1" It 
is not a little remarkable, that philoso- 
phical sagacity should have inspired to 
the sage of the sixteenth, not only the 
idea, but the very words, which a prac- 
tical acquaintance with the storms of 
the Revolution suggested to the ter- 
rible demagogue of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

2. Never was the truth of these me- 
morable words more strongly demon- 
strated than in France during the pro- 
gress of the Revolution. Ruik, influ- 
ence, talent, patriotism, abandoned the 
field of combat, or sank in the struggle ; 
daring ambition, reckless audacity, van- 
quished every opponent. The Girond- 
ists maintained that the force of reason, 
and of the people, was the same thing; 
and flattered themselves that, by their 
eloquence, they could curb the Revo- 
lution when its excesses became dan- 
gerous. They lived to experience their 
utter inability to contend with popular 
violence, and sank under the fuiy of the 
tempest they had created. The maxim 
" Vox populi vox Dei " is true only of 
the cahn result of human reflection, 
when the period of agitation is past, 
and reason has resumed its sway. So 
predominant is passion in moments of 
excitation, that it too often then hap- 
pens, that the voice of the people is 
that of the demons who direct them, 
and the maxim " Vox populi vox dia- 
boli" would often, in reality, be nearer 
the truth. A horse, maddened by ter- 
ror, does not rush more certainly on 
its own destruction than the populace 
when excited by revolutionary ambi- 
tion. If the good do not early and 
manfully combine for their own and 

tion — that is, the greatest part of men."— 
" The cannon which you hear," said Danton, 
'* is not the cannon of alarm : it is the signal, 
for charging our enemies. To conquer them, 
to crush them, what is required ? Audacity 1 
still audacity I always audacity !— and France 
is saved ! " 



their sovereign's defence in the first 
stages of political troubles, they are 
sure to be destroyed in the last. But 
neither do the crimes of the victorious 
pai-ty go in the end unpunished. A 
certain law of nature provides their slow 
but certain pimishment. To scoui^ 
each successive faction which attains 
the head of affairs, another more hardy 
than itself arises, until the punishment 
has reached all the guilty classes, and 
the nation, in sackcloth and ashes, has 
expiated its offences. 

S. The death of the king roused num- 
bers, when too late, to the dangers of 
popular rule. Scarcely had his head 
fallen upon the scaffold when the public 
grief became visible : the brigands, who 
were hired to raise cries of triumph, 
failed in rousing avoice among the speo- 
tatoi-s. The executioner, after the sav- 
age custom of the time, held the bloody 
head aloft ; but no shouts or cries an- 
noimced the enthusiasm of the people. 
The magnitude of the deed appalled 
every heart The name of Santerre 
was universally execrated. " The king 
was about to appeal to us," said the 
people, ''and we would have delivered 
him." Many dipped their handkerchiefs 
in the blood of the victim; his coat was 
severed, and delivered to many to pre- 
serve ; his hair was religiously gathered, 
and placed with the relics of saints, by 
the few who retained religious senti- 
ments. The savage pikemen of the 
suburbs, seeing this, came forward and 
plunged their spears in the blood of the 
sovereign ; some of the nationalguard did 
the same with their bayonets and swords ; 
and one ferocious brigand, ascending 
the scaffold, took up the blood, which 
in large quantities had flowed from the 
body, in handfuls, and sprinkled it over 
the people, who pressed forward to re- 
ceive a part of the crimson shower, say- 
ing, ** Brothers ! they have threatened 
us that the blood of Louis Capet would 
fall on our heads. Well, let rr pall ! 
He has often stained his hands in ours. 
Republicans, the blood of a king brings 
happiness." * But these desperate s^- 

* ''Many volunteers hastened to dip in 
the blood of the despot the point of their 
pikes, the bayonets of their muskets, or 
the blades of their swords. The gendannes 
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lies produced little impression : the ma- 
jority of the people were in consterna- 
tion; many in the deepest aMction. 
The furies of the guillotine danced for 
some hours roimd the scaffold; but the 
bulk of the citizens took no part in these 
horrid orgies. The national guard, si- 
lent and depressed, returned to their 
homes : throwing aside their' arms, they 
gave vent, in the bosom of their fami- 
hea, to feelings which they did not yen- 
ture to display in public. ''Alas 1 if I 
had been sure of my comrades ! " was 
the general expression. Fatal effect of 
civil dissension 1 to paralyse the good 
from mutual distrust and elevate the 
wicked from conscious audacity. 

4. The execution was over at half-past 
ten ; but the shops continued shut, and 
the streets deserted, during the whole 
day. Paris resembled a city desolated 
by an earthquake. Qroups of aasaBsinB 
alone were to be seen, singing revolu- 
tionary songs, the same as those whjich 
had preceded the massacres of Septem- 
ber. Their voices, with the discharge 
of artillery, re-echoed by the silent walls, 
reached the prison of the Temple, and 
first informed the royal family of the 
fate of the sovereign. The queen, with 
her orphan son, fell on her knees, and 
prayed that they might soon join the 
martyr in the regions of heaven. She 
exhorted her children to imitate the 
virtues and courage of their father, and 
to make no attempt to avenge his death. 
She then calmly asked for mourning 
for herself, her sister, and her children, 
which was furnished them by the muni- 
cipality. The shops were closed during 

were not last. Many officers of the Marseil- 
lese battalion steeped the envelopes of let- 
ters in this impure .blood, and carried them 
on the point of their swords at the head of 
their companies, saying, * Behold the blood 
of a tyrant I ' One citizen mounted on the 
guillotine itself^ and, plimging his naked arm 
in the blood of Capet, which had flowed to- 
gether in a mass, filled his hands with it, 
and three times sprinkled the assistant 
crowd, who pressed roimd the foot of the 
scaflPold to secure each a drop on the fore- 
head. 'Brothers,' said the citizen, while 
sprinkling — ' brothers, they have threatened 
that the blood of Louis Capet would fall 
on our heads— Well 1 let it fall ! Louis 
Capet has often imbrued his hands with our 
blood. Republicans ! the blood of a king 
brings happiness.'" — Pbudhommb, Rivolvr 
tioru de FariSf No. 185. 



the whole day : the women, generally 
speaking, exhibited a great degree of 
sensibility, and, in many instances, the 
most profoimd griefl An old officer of 
the onler of St Louis died of grief on 
hearing of the execution ; a bookseller, 
named Yent^, went mad — and a hair- 
dresser in the Bue Sainte Catherine 
conmiitted suicide. But the extreme 
revolutionists gave vent to their joy 
in savage strains of exultation, which 
would be deemed incredible did not the 
originals yet exist to attest the general 
frenzy of the period.* 

6. The death of the king not only ren- 
dered the parties irreconcilable, but 
weakened the influence of the Giron- 
dists with the peopl& The Jacobins 
incessantly taunted them with having 
endeavoured to save the tyrant; the 
generous design could not be« denied, 
and constituted an unpardonable of- 
fence in the eyes of tiie democratic 
party. They accused them of being 
enemies of the people, because they de- 
precated their excesses; accomplices of 
the tyrant^ because they strove to save 
his life ; traitors to the Republic, be- 
cause they recommended moderation 

* Some idea may be formed of the revolu- 
tionary writings with which Paris was then 
deluged, from the following passage, which 
appeared on this occasion m the Fire Jhtr 
(^lesne, edited by H^ert, a leading person 
in the municipality of Paris : " Capet is at 
length dead, Foutre ! I shall not say, like 
some simpletons, Speak of him no more. On 
the contrary, speak of him to recall his crimes, 
and inspire in all men the horror they ought 
to have of kings. Se^ Foutre ! what mduoes 
me to undertfuce his funeral oration, not to 
make his ^oge, or soften away his fiiults, 
but to paint him as he was, and show the 
universe whether such a monster ought not 
to have been stifled in his cradle. Bead and 
shudder, Foutre. . . . His disposition 
was evil. Before it was in his power to bathe 
himself in the blood of men, he slaughtered 
animals with his own hands : he tortured 
the aged, the infirm, the lame, the blind. 
He never did of his own accord a good ac< 
tion. To bring France within a hairbreadth 
of ruin, he only required a wife as wicked as 
himself: a new Medici assisted him towards 
our destruction. It was when this monster 
was kingthat his sanguinary character burst 
forth. That he might better destroy the 
people, he pretended to relieve them. Chance 
had given him a good minister. He forthwith 
dismissed him. He then allowed his brothers 
and his wife to tear the very bowels of the 
people." — Lettres b t Patriotigues du Viri- 
tabU Pir* Duchesne, No. 212. Jan. 24, im. 
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towards its opponents. Lest the ab- 
surdity of these reproaches should be- 
come manifest by the return of reason 
to the public mind, they adopted every 
means of continuing the popular agita- 
tion. To strike terror into the enemies 
of the Revolution ; to keep alive the 
revolutionary fervour, by the exhibi- 
tion of danger, and the fiiry of insur- 
rections ; to represent the safety of the 
Republic as solely dependent on their 
exertions; to electrify the departments 
by the aid of afiUiated Bocieties — such 
was the system which they incessantly 
pursued, till all their enemies were de- 
stroyed. The Jacobins, to the last mo- 
ment, were doubtful of the success of 
their attack upon the king. The mag- 
nitude of the attempt) the enormity of 
the crime, startled even their sanguin- 
ary minds; and their exultation was 
proportionally great at their unlooked- 
for success. 

6. The Girondists, on the other hand, 
grieved for the illustrious victim, and, 
alarmed at the appalling success of their 
adversaiies, perceived in^the martyrdom 
of Louis the prelude to long and bloody 
feuds, of which they themselves would 
probably be the victims, and the first 
step in the inexorable system which so 
soon followed. They had abandoned 
Louis to his fate, out of terror at the 
passions of the people, to show that they 
were not royalists; but the humiliating 
weakness, as is ever the case with base 
deeds, deceived no one in the Republic. 
All were aware that they did so from 
necessity, not inclination; that fear had 
mastered their resolution; and that the 
appeal to the people was an attempt to 
devolve upon others a danger which 
they had not the vigour to face them- 
selves. They lost in this way the con- 
fidence of every party : of the Royalists, 
because they had been the original 
authors of the revolt which dethroned 
the king ; of the Jacobins, because they 
had recoiled from his execution. Ro- 
land, completely discouraged, not bv 
personal danger, but by Uie impossi- 
bility of stemming the progress of dis- 
aster, which he had done so much to 
induce, was too happy at the prospect 
of escaping from his perilous eminence 
into the tranquillity of private life; he 



accordingly resigned his office of min- 
ister of the interior. The Girondists 
exerted themselves to the utmost to pre- 
vent him frx>m retiring from his thorny 
seat in the government, but all their ef- 
forts were in vain. Even the influence 
of his beautiful and gifted wife was un- 
able to retain him at his post. He de- 
clared that death would be preferable 
to the mortifications and vexations he 
was daily obliged to endure. His party 
were in despair at his retirement be- 
cause they saw clearly the impossibility 
of supplying his place. They had be- 
come sensible of the ruinous tendency 
of their measures to their coimtry and 
themselves, when it was no longer pos- 
sible to retrace their steps. 

7. All parties were disappointed in 
the effect which they had anticipated 
from the death of the king. TheGiron- 
distS) whose culpable declamations had 
roused the spirit which brought him to 
the block, had imagined that their as- 
cendancy over the populace would be 
regained by their concurrence in this 
great sacrifice, and that the multitude 
would prefer ^eir conservative and mo- 
derate counsels to the fierce designs of 
their dreadful rivals, the Jacobins ; but 
they were soon undeceived, and found 
to their cost that this act of iniquity, 
like all other misdeeds, rendered their 
situation worse than it had formerly 
been. The Orleanists lost by this ter- 
rible event the little consideration which 
they still possessed; and Philippe E^ga- 
lit^, who had flattered himself &at> by 
agreeing to it, he would secure the crown 
to himself and his descendants, was 
speedily overwhelmed in the shock of 
the more energetic and extreme factions 
who contended for the lead in public 
affairs. The Jacobins, with more reason, 
expected that the destruction of the 
throne would secure to them a long 
lease of jwwer. They did not enjoy it 
for eighteen months. France, over- 
whelmed by their tyranny, sought re- 
fuge from its horror, not in the vacil- 
lating hands of a benevolent monarch, 
but in the stem grasp of a relentless 
warrior. Such is the inarch of revolu- 
tions. They never recede when their 
leaders obtain unresisted ascendancy, 
but are precipitated on, like the career 
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of guilt in an individual, from one ex- 
cess to another, till the extremity of 
suffering restores the lead to the classes 
qualified to take it) and expels the dead- 
ly poison of democracy from the social 
system. 

8. A temporary union of the contend- 
ing parties took place, in consequence 
of the consternation produced by the 
death of one of the deputies, Lepelletier 
St Fargeau, who was murdered for 
voting agaLnst the life of the king, by 
an old member of the Oarde-du-Corps, 
named Paris. This event made a pro- 
digious sensation in Paris, and was t^en 
advantage of by the Jacobins, to give a 
colour to the alarms they had been con- 
tinually sounding as to the counter- 
revolutionary projects which were in 
agitation. The republican journals, 
which had viewed with complacency 
or indifference the massacre of thou- 
sands of unresisting victims in the pri- 
sons in the beginning of September, 
were in the utmost consternation when 
one of the democratic party had fallen 
beneath the vengeance of a Royalist. 
Lepelletier'sfuneral obsequies were cele- 
brated with extraordinary pomp ; and 
such was the sensation excited by the 
assassination of a single man of their 
party, that it produced, for a few days, 
a cessation of party strife, and even an 
apparent reconciliation of its leaders. 
Garat was appointed by the Convention 
minister of the interior, in room of Ro- 
land, whom no entreaties could induce 
to resume his office. His successor was 
a man naturally of a benevolent dispo- 
sition and considerable power of mind, 
which caused him to be selected for 
that onerous situation by the pai-ty of 
the Gironde to which he belonged, and 
who still had a majority in the Assem- 
bly. But he was aHke ignorant of busi- 
ness and of the human heart; and, being 
destitute of moral courage and political 
firmness, he was wholly imfit to struggle 
with the dreadful dangers which soon 
overwhelmed his party and his country. 

9. External events of no ordinary 
importance occurred at this time, which 
precipitated the fall of this celebrated 
party, and accelerated the approach of 
the Reign of Terror. The first of these 
was the accession of England to the 



league of the Allied Sovereigns against 
the Republic The execution of the 
king, as Yergniaud had predicted, at 
once dissolved the species of neutrality 
which subsistedbetweenthe rival statei 
Chauvelin, the French ambassador, re- 
ceived orders immediately to leave Lon- 
don ; and this was succeeded, in a few 
days, by a declaration of war by the 
Convention against England, Spain, and 
Holland; — against England, as having 
already virtually declared war by the 
dismissal of the' French ambassador ; 
against Holland, as in reality influenced 
by England ; against Spain, as already 
a secret enemy. These declarations 
were followed oy an order for the im- 
mediate levy of three hundred thousand 
men. At ike same time the national 
guard was declared to be a permanent 
force, and all those were decreed hors 
la lot — ^in other words, liable to instant 
death — ^who should oppose the slightest 
resistance to the conscription, or har- 
bour or conceal any person drawn for 
the public servic^ who attempted to 
desert 

10. The effect of these measures 
throughout France was prodigious. 
" We thank you for having reduced us 
to the necessity of conquering" was the 
answer of one of the armies to the 
Convention in reply to the announce- 
ment of the death of the king, and the 
declaration of war. And, in truth, these 
sentiments were universal in the mili- 
tary, and general among the people. 
The fee^g of national honour, in all 
ages so powerful among the French, 
was awakened ; the dominant party of 
the Jacobins at Paris no longerappeared 
in the light of a relentless faction con- 
tending for power, but as a band of 
patriots bravely struggling for national 
independence. Resistance to their man- 
dates seemed nothing short of treason 
to the commonwealth in its hour of 
danger. Every species of requisition 
was cheerfully furnished under the 
pressure of impending calamity : in the 
dread of foreign subjugation, the loss 
of fortune or employment was forgot- 
ten. One only path, that of honour, 
was open to the brave ; one only duty, 
that of submission, remained to the 
good ; and even the blood which 
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streamed from the scaffold seemed a 
sacrifice justly due to the offended 
genius of patriotism, indignant at the 
defection of some of its votaries. 

11. The Royalist, Constitutional, and 
Moderate parties were never again able 
to separate the cause of France from 
that of the Jacobins, who then ruled 
its destinies. The people, ever led by 
their feelings, and often incapable of 
just discrimination — though more 
powerfully influenced by generous than 
selfish sentiments, and, when not swayed 
by wicked leaders, in the end generally 
true to the cause of virtue — constantly 
associated the adherents of these parties 
with the enemies of the Republic: — 
the Royalists, because they fought in 
the ranks of the Allies, and combated 
the Republic in La Vendue ; the Con- 
stitutionalists, because they had entered 
into negotiations with the enemies of 
the state, and sought the aid of foreign 
armies to restore the balance of do- 
mestic faction; the Moderates, because 
they had I raised tl^ir voices against 
internal tyranny, and sought to arrest 
the arm of power in the effusion of 
human blood. The party which be- 
comes associated in the mind of the 
people with indifference to the fate of 
the country in periods of danger, can 
scarcely ever, during the subsistence of 
that generation, regain its influence; 
and opposition to the ruling power, 
during such a crisis, seldom escapes 
such an imputation. By a singidar 
coincidence, the Opposition, both in 
Prance and England, at this period, 
lost their hold of the influential part 
of the nation from the same cause: 
the French Royalists, because they were 
accused of coalescing with foreign 
powers against the integrity of France; 
the English Whigs, because they were 
suspected of indifference to the national 
glory in the contest with Continental 
ambition. 

12. The French leaders were not in- 
sensible to the danger arising from the 
attack of so formidable a coalition of 
foreign powers si3 was now prepared to 
attack them ; but retreat had become 
impossible. By the execution of Louis, 
they had come to a final rupture with 
all established governments. The re- 1 



volt of the 10th August, the massacres 
in the prisons, the death of the king, 
had excited the most profoimd indig- 
nation among all the aristocratic por- 
tion of society throughout Europe, and 
singularly cooled the ardour of the 
middle ranks in favour of the Revolu- 
tion. The Jacobins were no longer 
despised by the European powers, but 
feared; and terror prompts more vigor- 
ous efforts than contempt. But the 
republican leaders at Paris did not 
despair of saving the cause of demo- 
cracy. The extraordinary movement 
which agitated France gave them good 
grounds for hoping that they might 
succeed in raising the whole male po- 
pulation for its defence, and that thus 
a much greater body might be brought 
into the field than the Allies could pos- 
sibly assemble for its subjugation. The 
magnitude of the expense was to them 
a matter of no consequence. The 
estates of the emigrants a^orded a vast 
and increasing fund, which greatly ex- 
ceeded the amount of the public debt; 
while the unlimited issues of aasignats, 
at whatever rate of discoimt they might 
pass, amply provided for all the present 
or probable wants of the treasury. Nor 
did these hopes prove fallacious; for, 
such was the misery produced in Fi*ance 
by the stoppage of all pacific employ- 
ment consequent on the Revolution, 
and such the terror produced by the 
Jacobin clubs and democratic munici- 
palities in the interior, that the armies 
were filled without difficulty, and the 
Republic derived additional external 
strength fi-om the very intensity of its 
internal suffering. 

13. But although the armies of the 
Republic might be supplied by the 
misery which prevailed in its interior, 
and the terrors of its government in- 
creased by the merciless severity with 
which the measures taken for filling up 
its ranks were enforced, yet the great 
mass of the citizens necessarily re- 
mained at home, and it was daily be- 
coming a more difficult matter to pro- 
vide them with bread, in the midst of 
bankrupt fortunes, ruined credit, con- 
fiscated estates, depreciated assignats, 
and an insolvent government. The 
care of this, especially in the capital, 
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where the armed force of the multitude 
was so great, had long constituted one 
of the most arduous duties of the Con- 
vention. A committee, with Roland 
the minister of the interior at its head, 
had sat daily in Paris during the whole 
winter ; but though they had tried 
eveiythiDg that zeal or experience could 
suggest, nothing had been fo\md cap- 
able of arresting the public distress. 
The universal suffering did not aiise 
fix»ni scarcity or natural causes; the 
weather had been fine, the se^on pro- 
pitious, the harvest good. It was en- 
tirely the result of the destruction of 
fortunes and ruin of credit which had 
arisen from the Revolution, and the 
prodigious issue of assignats, bearing 
a forced circulation, which had been 
made to sustain its fortimes. 

14. Dread of piUage, repugnance on 
the part of the cultivators to sell their 
produce for payment in the depreciated 
cuiTency, which neces8€u:dly resulted 
from the unlimited issue of assignats, 
rendered abortive all the efforts of 
government to supply the public neces- 
sities. At the same time, the price of 
eveiy article of consumption increased 
so immensely as to excite the most 
vehement clamours among the people. 
The price, not only of bread, but of 
sugar, coffee, candles, and soap, had 
more than doubled since the Revolution 
commenced. Innimierable petitions on 
this subject succeeded each other at 
the bar of the Convention. The more 
violent of the Jacobins had a remedy 
ready ; it was to proclaim a maximum 
for the price of every article, lay a 
forced tax on the rich, and hang all 
persons who sold at a higher price than 
that fixed by law. In vain Thuriot, 
and a few of the more educated of the 
party, raised their voices against these 
extreme measures ; they were assailed 
with cries against tiie ** shopkeeper aris- 
tocracy;" their voices were drowned 
by hisses from the galleries ; and the 
Mountain itself found that resisting 
such proceedings would speedily render 
them as unpopular as the Girondists 
had already become. The people now 
declared that the leaders they had 
selected were as bad as the old nobles. 
Perhaps the greatest and most ruinous 



delusion in such convulsions, is the 
common opinion, that) by selecting 
their nilers from their own body, the 
labouring classes' will find them more 
inclined to sympathise with their dis- 
tresses than if taken from a more ele- 
vated class — a natural but pernicious 
opinion, which all history proves to be 
fallacious, and which the conmion pro- 
verb, as to the effect of setting a beggar 
on horseback, shows to be adverse to 
the experience, in ordinary times, of 
mankind. 

16. At length the extreme difl&culty 
of procuring subsistence roused the 
people to a perfect fury. A tumultuous 
mob surrounded the hall of the Jaco- 
bins, and treated that body as they had 
so often treated the legislature. The 
object was to procure a petition from 
them to the Convention, to affix a maxi- 
mum on the price of provisions. The 
demand was refused. Instantly, cries 
of " Down with the forestallers ! down 
with the rich ! " resoimded on all sides ; 
and the Jacobins were threatened as 
they had threatenM the Convention. 
Marat, the following morning, published 
a number of his journal, in which, rais- 
ing his powerful voice against what he 
cjfied ''the monopolists, the merchants 
of luxury, the supporters of fraud, the 
ex-nobles," he added : " In every coun- 
try where the rights of the people are 
not a vain title, the pillage of a few 
shops, at the door of which they hang 
their forestalling owners, would put an 
end to an evil which reduces five mil- 
lions of men to despair, and daily causes 
thousands to die of famine. When will 
the deputies of the people learn to act, 
without eternally haranguing on evils 
they know not how to remedy?"* 
Encouraged by these exhortations, the 
populace were not slow in taking the 
redress of their wrongs into their own 

♦ " Dans tout pays at les droits du peupla 
ne sont pas des vains titres consign^ fas- 
tueusement dans un temple, le pillage de 
quelques magasinH^ It la porte desquels on 
pendrait les accapareurs, mettrait bient6t 
nn ik oes malversations, qui r^uiaent cinq 
millions d'hommes au d^espoir, et qui font 
p^rir des milliers de mis^re. Les d^putds du 
peuple ne sauront-ils done jamais que bavar- 
der Bur des mauz, sans en presenter jamais 
le remMe ? "—Marat, Jowrnal de la Ri^vb' 
liqM, No. 183. 
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hands. A mob assembled, and pillaged 
a number of shops in the streets of 
LaVieille-Monnaie^ Cinq-Biamans, and 
Lombards. They next insisted that 
every article of commerce should be 
sold at half its present price, and laige 
quantities were seized in thai manner 
at a ruinous loss to the owners. Speed- 
ily, however, they became tired of pay- 
ing at all, and the shops were openly 
pillaged, without any equivalent being 
giveu. 

16. All the public bodies were filled 
with consternation at these disorders. 
The shopkeepers, in particular, whose 
efforts in favour of the Revolution had 
been so decided at its commencement^ 
were in despair at the approach of an- 
archy to their own doors. The Giron- 
dists, who were for the most part the 
representatives of the commercial cities 
of France, were fully alive to the dis- 
astrous effects of a maximum in prices. 
But when they attempted to enforce 
their, principles, they were imiversally 
assailed by &e populace, and their ef- 
forts in tins particular destroyed all the 
little consideration which still remained 
to them. The pillage began at seven 
in the morning, and continued without 
intermission for twelve hours, before 
the municipality elected by universal 
suffirage, who in secret favoured the 
agitation, made even a show of attempt- 
ing to put it down. The consternation, 
in consequence, was unprecedented; for 
on the one hand the populace loudly 
clamoured for a maximum of prices, and 
the shopkeepers, as loudly, vociferated 
against the pillage, which was becoming 
tmiversal All attempts to calm the 
people were vain; even the Jacobins 
were wholly unsuccessful in their exer- 
tions in this respect The suffering was 
real, and felt by alL Nothing could 
make the multitude see it was owing 
to the measures of the Revolution; 
they unanimously ascribed it to the 
arts of its opponents. The attempts of 
the authorities to restore order, or pass 
coercive regulations, were drowned in 
the cries of the mob and the hisses of 
the galleries ; every new act of violence 
which was recoimted was received with 
shouts of applause. Neither at the Con- 
vention, nor the Hotel de Ville, nor the 



Jacobins, could any remedy be devised 
for allaying the fury of the people. 
Robespierre, St Just, Chaumette, were 
hooted down the moment they attempt- 
ed to speak. The Royalists contrasted 
these deplorable scenes with the tran- 
quillity enjoyed under the monarchy. 
"Behold," said the Gu-ondists, "to 
what we are fast driving imder the sys- 
tem of popular violence." — " It is all," 
said the Jacobins, "the work of Royal- 
ists, Rolandists, Girondists, and piurti- 
sans of Lafayette, in disguise." Robes- 
pierre maintained in the evening, at the 
Jacobins, the popular doctrine "that 
the people could do no wrong," and 
that the Royalists were the secret in- 
stigators of all the disorders. 

17. The debates in the Jacobin club 
on this occasion are highly interesting, 
as indicating clearly tiie existence of 
that division in the revolutionary party 
between the shopkeepers and the work- 
men — ^the holders of some property and 
the holders of none — ^which sooner or 
later must arise in all such convulsions, 
and which revealed the secret ultimate 
designs of Robespierre and his extreme 
followers. " The movements which 
have taken place," said Mai*at, "are 
owing to a perfectly natural cause : it 
is the excessively high price of provi- 
sions. These movements have been 
secretly instigated by the counter re- 
volutionists, who wish to restore Ro- 
land, the god of their idolatry, to the 
ministry of the interior. The scarcity 
of bread is to be ascribed to an entirely 
different cause : it is owing to a com- 
bination among the bakers. This abuse 
has grown up from the malversations 
and inefficiency of the Committee of 
Subsistence, which has not yet rendered 
an account of its intromissions." 

18. Robespierre immediately rose. 
" As I have ever loved humanity, and 
never flattered a human being, I will 
dare to tell the truth. I have ever 
maintained, often when I stood alone, 
and was the object of persecution for 
it — that the people are never wrong. I 
ventured to proclaim this at a time 
when it was not generally recognised : 
the course of the Revolution has now 
clearly demonstrated its truth. The 
I people have so often heard the autho- 
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rity of the law invoked by those who 
wished to maintain it only to oppress 
them, that they are become suspicious 
of that language. The people su£fer ; 
they have not yet received the fruit of 
their labours ; they are persecuted by 
the rich, and the rich are what they 
always were — ^hard and pitiless. The 
people see the insolence of those who 
have betrayed them ; they see fortunes 
accumulatmg in their hands ; they feel 
their own misery, and thence the dis- 
orders. What do the agitators do who 
are at the head of the tumults I They de- 
claim not against the rich — ^not against 
the monopolisers — notagainstthe coun- 
ter revolutionists ; but against the Ja- 
cobins — against the Mountain — against 
the true patriots. I maintain, then, 
the people have never been wrong ; the 
pillage has been the work of the aris- 
tocracy ; the sugar loaves have been re- 
ceived by their valets. Our adversaries 
have done this ; tiiey wish to persuade 
us that the system of liberty and equa- 
lity leads to such disorders. For my- 
self, I praise the insurrection : I only 
lament it was directed to an unworthy 
objectb The people should rise, not to 
plunder sugar, but to destroy their op- 
pressors — ^to exterminate the factions 
in power, who, after the 10th August^ 
had agreed to surrender Paris to the 
PmssianB." 

19. The alarm in the capital soon be- 
came extreme : all the public bodies 
declared their sittings permanent ; the 
ginircUe everywhere called the aimed 
sections to their posts, and the people 
openly talked of the necessity of a new 
insurrection to " lop off the gangrened 
parts of the national representation." 
The Qirondists, who were likely first to 
suffer, assembled, aimed, at the house 
of YaiaasS, one of their number, where 
indecision and distraction of opinion 
paralysed aU their counsela The Jaco- 
bins were hardly less embarrassed than 
themselves. Robespierre himself, whose 
moral courage nothing in general could 
daunt^ was in the greatest possible 

* " liberty ia exposed to new daxutem— 
disturbances are re-awakening witb a charac- 
ter more alarming than ever. The provision 
mobs are more numerous and torbiuent than 
ever, now when they have the least pretext 



alarm, and vehemently urged the im- 
mediate return of St Just from the 
army of the north, to make head against 
the danger.* It was at first proposed 
to march direct ^th the armed force 
of the sections upon the National As- 
sembly, and put to death a hundred of 
the most obnoxious deputies, including 
the whole members of the Gironde. It 
was suggested, however, that this stroke 
might fail, and the Revolutionary Tri- 
bunal was not yet sufficiently efficient 
to effect the great work of the rapid ex- 
termination of the counter revolution- 
ists. These doubts prevailed. Though 
supported by the mimicipality, the ma- 
jority of the sections or national guard, 
and the armed multitude, they did not 
conceive the public miad yet ripe for^a 
direct attack on the national represen- 
tatives, where the Girondists still held 
the important offices. They resolved, 
therefore, to limit their demands to 
minor points, preparatory to the grand 
attack which was to overthrow their 
adversaries. 

20. An event occurred at this time, 
which consolidated the influence of the 
Jacobins in the metropolis, and tended 
powerfully to accelerate the march of 
the Revolution. This was the unsuo- 
cessful attempt of Dumourier to restore 
the constitutional throne. This cele- 
brated general, who was warmly at- 
tached to the principles of the Giron- 
dists, had long been dissatisfied with 
the sanguinary proceedings, and stiU 
more sanguinary declarations, of the de- 
mocratic leaders, and saw no safety for 
France but in the re-estabUshment of 
the constitution of* 1791. He left the 
command of his army, and came to 
Paris, in order to endeavour to save the 
life of Louis ; and when that project 
failed he returned to Flanders, and en- 
tered into negotiations with the United 
Provinces and GreatBritain. Hisdesign 
was to make an irruption into Holland, 
overturn the revolutionary authorities 
in that coimtry ; to form a new govern- 
ment in the seventeen provinces of the 

in reason. An insurrection in the prisons 
was contended for yesterday. The remains of 
the factions, or rather the stUl living Actions, 
redouble in daring and perfidy."— Robksp. 
to Bt Just, 6 Prair., Ann. 2; Pap. InM., IL 6, & 
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Netherlands, andraise an army of eighty- 
thousand men ; to offer the alliance of 
this state to the French government, on 
condition of their restoring the consti- 
tution of 1791; and in case of refusal, 
to march to Paris with his own forces 
and those of the Belgians, and overturn 
the Convention and the rule of the 
Jacobins. 

21. Full of this extraordinaryproject, 
Dumourier, at the head of fifteen thou- 
sand men, threw himself into the Dutch 
territory. He was at first successful, 
and succeeded in obtaining possession 
of Breda and Gertruydenberg; but while 
prosecuting his career, intelligence was 
received of the rout of the French corps 
besieging Maestricht, and orders were 
given for the immediate return of the 
victorious army to cover the frontiers. 
So great was the consternation which 
immediately ensued among the Repub- 
lican troops, that whole battalions dis- 
banded themselves, and some of the 
fugitives fled as far as Paris, spreading 
the most exaggerated reports wherever 
they went. In obedience to the orders 
he had received, Dumourier returned 
to Flanders, and fought a general action 
with Prince Cobouig; but the Allies 
were successful, and the victory of Ner- 
winde compelled the French to aban- 
don all their conquests in Flanders. 
These events, the details of which wiU 
be given in a subsequent chapter, oc- 
casioned an immediate rupture between 
this general and the Jacobins. Danton 
waa inmiediately despatched from Paris 
to Flanders, to watch over and report 
on his proceedings. Shortly after the 
battle, Dumourier wrote a letter to the 
Convention, in which he drew too faith- 
ful a picture of their government, ac- 
cusing them of all the anarchy and disor- 
ders which had prevailed, and declaring 
them responsible for the safety of their 
more moderate colleagues. This letter 
was suppressed by the government ; but 
it was circulated in Paris, and produced 
the greatest sensation. Danton return- 
ed to the capital from the army, and 
openly denounced the "Traitor Du- 
mourier" at the club of the Jacobins : 
his head was loudly called for as a sa- 
crifice to national justice ; and the agi- 
i^tion occasioned by the public disasters 



was incessantly kept alive by the circu- 
lation of the most gloomy reports. 

22. Impelled by the inuninent danger 
of his own situation ; dissatisfied with 
the measures of the Convention, who 
had both thwarted his political wishes 
and withered his military laurels; cha- 
grined at the conduct of the govern- 
ment towards the Belgians, who had ca- 
pitulated on the faith of his assurances, 
and had subsequently been cruelly 
treated by their conquerors, Dumourier 
entered into a correspondence with the 
allied generals. In Uie prosecution of 
this design, he neither acted with the 
vigo.ur nor the caution requisite to in- 
sure success. To his officers he openly 
spoke of marching to Paris, as he had 
recently before spoken of marching to 
Brussels; while the soldiers were left 
to the seductions of the Jacobins, who 
fo\md in them the willing instruments 
oftheir ambitious designs. Dumourier, 
as he himself admits, had not the qua- 
lities requisite for the leader of a party; 
but, even if he had possessed the energy 
of Danton, the finnness di Bouill^, or 
the ambition of Napoleon, the current 
of the Revolution was then too strong 
to be arrested by any single ann. Like 
Lafayette and Pichegru,hewas destined 
to experience the tiuth of the saying of 
Tacitus — " BeUis civilibus plus militi- 
bus quam ducibus licere." * His power, 
great while wielding the force of the 
democracy, crumbled when applied to 
coerce its fury; and the leader of fifty 
thousand men speedily found himself 
deserted and proscribed in the midst of 
the troops whom he had recently com- 
manded with despotic authority. 

23. The first intimation wMch the 
Convention received of his designs was . 
from the general himselfl Three deter- 
mined Jacobins, Proly, Pereira, and Du- 
buisson, had been sent to headquarters 
to obtam authentic accoimts of his in- 
tentions. In a long and animated dis- 
cussion with them, he openly avowed 
his views, and threatened the Conven- 
tion with the vengeance of his army. 
"No peace," he exclaimed, "can be 
made for France, if we do not destroy 

* "In civil war the soldiers have mors 
power than the generals."— Tacitu^ Bitt. 
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the ConTention; as long as I have a 
sword to wield, I shall strive to overturn 
its rule, and the sanguinary tribiinal 
which it has recently created. The Re- 
public is a mere chimera ; I was only 
deceived by it for €hree days; we must 
save our country, by re-establishing the 
throne, and the constitution of 1791. 
Ever since the battle of Jemappes, I 
have never ceased to regret the tri- 
umphs obtained in so bad a cause. 
What signifies it whether the king is 
named Louis, James, or Philip ? If the 
lives of the prisoners in the Temple are 
endangered, France will still find a so- 
vereign, and I shall instantly march to 
Paris to avenge their death." To the 
imprudence of this premature declara- 
tion, Dumourier, with that mixture of 
warmth and 'facility which distinguish- 
ed lus character, added the still greater 
fault of letting the commissioners, thus 
possessed of his intentions, depart for 
Paris, where they lost no time in in- 
forming the Convention of the danger 
which threatened theicL 

24. Instant measures were taken to 
counteract the designs of so formidable 
an opponent. Proceeding with the de- 
ddon and rapidity which in civil dis- 
sensions are indispensable to success, 
they sunmioned him to appear at their 
bar, and, on his failure to obey, de- 
spatched four commissioners, with in- 
structions to bring him before them, or 
arrest hiTn in the middle of hia army. 
Dumourier received these representa- 
tives in the midst of his staff ; they read 
to him the decree of the Assembly, com- 
manding lus instant attendance at their 
bar : he refused to comply, alleging, as 
an excuse, the important duties with 
which he was intrusted, and promising 
to render an account of his proceedings 
at some future time. The representa- 
tives urged, as a reason for his submis- 
sion, the example of the Roman gene- 
rals. " We deceive ourselves," replied 
he, " in allying as an apology for our 
crimes the virtues of the ancients. The 
Romans did not murder Tarquin ; they 
established a republic, governed by wise 
laws ; they had neither a Jacobin club 
nor a Revolutionary Tribunal We live 
in the days of anarchy; tigers demand 

VOL. II. 



my head; I will not give it them." 
" Citizen -general," said Camier, the 
leading representative, " will you obey 
the decree of the Convention, and re- 
pair to Paris ?" " Not at present," re- 
plied Dumourier. — " I declare you then 
suspended fit)m your functions, and 
order the soldiers to arrest your per- 
son." " This is too much !" exclaimed 
the general ; and calling in his hussars, 
he arrested the representatives of the 
Convention, and delivered them as host- 
ages to the Austrian general 

25. The die being now cast, Du- 
mourier prepared to follow up his de- 
sign of establishing a constitutional mo- 
narchy. Public opinion, in his army, 
was strongly divid^ : the corps attach- 
ed to his person were ready to go all 
lengths in his support ; those of an op- 
posite tendency regarded him as a trai- 
tor; the majority, as in all civil con- 
vulsions, were indifferent, and ready to 
side with the victorious party. But the 
general wanted the firm hand requisite 
to guide a revolutionary movement, and 
the feeUngs of the most energetic of his 
soldiers were hostile to his designs. He 
set out for Cond^, with the intention 
of delivering it to the Austrians, ac- 
cording to agreement, as a pledge of his 
sincerity; but having encountered a 
body of troops, headed by a young offi- 
cer destined to future celebrity, Da- 
vousT, adverse to his designs, who op- 
posed his progress, he was compelled 
to take to flight, and only escaped by 
abandoning his horse, which refused to 
leap a ditoh. With heroic courage he 
endeavoured, the following day, with 
an escort of Austrian hussars, attended 
by a few faithful officers, among whom 
were the daughters of M. Femig, in 
uniform and male attire, to regain his 
camp ; but the sight of the foreign uni- 
forms roused the patriotic feelings of 
the French soldiers ; the artillery first 
abandoned his cause, and, soon after, 
their example was followed by the whole 
infantry. Dumourier with difficulty re- 
gained the Austrian lines, where fifteen 
hundred followers only joined his stan- 
dard. The remainder of the army col- 
lected in an intrenched camp at Famars, 
where, shortly after, General Dampierre, 
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by authority of the Oonyention, as- 
sumed the command. 

26. The feilure of this, as of every 
other conspiracy, added to the strength 
of the ruling party in the French capi- 
tal Terror, often greatest when l^e 
danger is past, prepared tlie people to 
take the most desperate measures for 
the public safety ; the defection of Du- 
mourier to the Austrians gave the vio- 
lent revolutionists the immense advan- 
tage of representing their adversaries 
as, in reality, enemies to the cause of 
France. During the first fervour of the 
alarm, the Jacobins denounced their 
old enemies, the Girondists, as the au- 
thors of all the public calamities, and 
actually fixed the 10th March for a ge- 
neral attack upon the leaders of that 
party in the bosom of the legiedature. 
The Convention had declared its sit- 
tings permanent, on account of the pub- 
lic dangers ; and on the evening of the 
^th it was determined at the secret com- 
mittees, the club of the Jacobins, and 
the Cordeliers, on the following day, to 
dose the barriers, to sound the tocsin, 
and march in two columns with the 
forces of the faubouigs upon the Con- 
vention. The agitation was unparal- 
leled at the former great centre of in- 
surrection. Kight and day they sat 
debating in their vast and gloomy hall; 
but such was the vehemence of the 
members, and the burst of indignation 
against Dumouiier, that scarce any 
orator could be heard at the tribune, 
and the debates exhibit only a series of 
passionate exclamations and vehement 
interruptions. At the appointed hour, 
the leaders of the insurrection repaired 
to their x>osts ; but the Girondists, in- 
formed of their danger, abstained from 
joining the Convention at the danger- 
ous period ; the sections and national 
guard hesitated to join the insurgents ; 
Beumonville, minister of war, marched 
against the faubouigs at the head of a 
faithful battalion of troops from Brest, 
and a heavy rain cooled the revolution- 
ary ardour of the multitude. Potion, 
looking at the watery sky, exclaimed, 
** It mil come to nothing ; there will 
be no insurrection to-night." The plot 
failed, and its failure po8tx>oned, for a 
few weeks, the commencement of the 



Reign of Terror. By such slender 
means was it possible, at that period, to 
have arrested the disorders of the Rcrvo- 
lution ; and on such casual incidents did 
the most momentous changes depend. 
27. The conspirators, astonished at 
the absence of the Girondists from the 
Convention during the critical period, 
broke out into the loudest invectives 
against them for their defection. " They 
were constantly at their posts," they 
exclaimed, ''when the object was to 
save Louis Capet, but they hid them- 
selves when the country was at stake." 
On the following day, all Paris re- 
soimded with the feulure of the con- 
spiracy; and Yeigniaud, taking ad- 
vantage of the general consteniation, 
denoimced in the Convention the Com- 
mittee of Insurrection which had 8ui>- 
ported the intended massacre^ and 
moved that the papers of the club 
should be seized, and the members of 
the Committee arrested. "We march," 
he exclaimed, " from crimes to amnes- 
ties, and from amnesties to crimes. The 
great body of citizens axe bo blinded by 
their frequent occurrence, that they con- 
found these seditious disturbances with 
the grand national movement in favour 
of freedom, regard the violence of bri- 
gands as the efi5rts of eneigetic minds; 
and consider robbery itself as indispen- 
sable for public safety. Tou are fr«e^ 
say they ; but unless you think like us, 
we will denounce you as victims to the 
vengeance of the peopla Tou are fr«e ; 
but unless you bow before the idol which 
we worship, we will deliver you up to 
their violence. You are free ; but un- 
less you join with us in persecuting 
those whose probity or talents we dread, 
we will abandon you to their fiiiy. Citi- 
zens, there is too much reason to dread, 
thcU the Revolution, like Saturn, will 
tuccessivdy devour all its progeny, and 
finally leave only despotism, with cUl the 
calamities which it produces,*' * These 

* " Emathian plaisB with slaughter oover'd 
o'er. 
And rage unknown to dvil wars before. 
Established violence, and lawless might, 
Avow'dandhallow'dbytbenameofrighi^ 
A race renown'd, the world's victorious 

lords, 
Tum'd on themselves with their own hoe- 
tile swords."— LucAK. FAanatta» i. 1. 
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prophetic words produced some impres- 
sion ; but, as usual, the Convention did 
nothing adequate to arrest the evils 
which it anticipated. Some of the con- 
spirators were apprehended on charges 
of sedition ; but their trials led to no 
result unfavourable to the violence of 
democracy. 

28. Danton and the Jacobins made 
an immediate use of the agitation pro- 
duced by these events, to uige the 
establislunent of a Revolutionary 
Tribunai> "in order to defend from 
internal enemies the relations of those 
who were combating foreign aggression 
on the ftontiers." The former tribu- 
nal established under this name had 
been suppressed, as too dilatory in its 
proceedings, after the massacres of 
September ; but the vehement pas- 
sions now abroad gave the Jacobins 
the entire command of the Convention. 
This tribunal, as proposed to be re- 
established, differed in one important 
particular from the former. The judges 
and public officers were to be nominated, 
not by the sections of Paris, but by the 
Executive Council, and the juries by 
the Convention. Thus the court was 
nothing but an engine of awful power 
put into the hands of the Executive 
Council of government, resting on the 
majority of the Convention, to exter- 
minate their opponents. It was em- 
powered to take cognisance of every 
anti-revolutionary enterprise, every at- 
tempt against liberty, equality, the 
unity or indivisibility of the Repub- 
lic, the internal or external security 
of the state, and of all conspiracies 
tending to re-establish royalty, or any 
authority derogatory to freedom, equal- 
ity, or the sovereignty of the people, 
whether the accused were civil or mi- 
litaiy functionaries or simple citizens. 
The judgments of the court were final, 
and to be instantly executed, and the 
whole estates, heritable and movable, 
of those condemned to death, were 
to be confiscated to the public trea- 
sury. 

29. Agitation, as usual, was resorted 
to, to insure the success of this sangui- 
nary project. A repast was provided 
for the people at the Halle-au-Bl^ ; and 
the galleries of the Convention were 



filled with the partisans of the Jaco- 
bins, heated with wine, and prepared 
to applaud every extravagance of their 
leaders. Lindet read the prcjet of the 
law for the regulation of the new tri- 
bunal It bore that it should be "com- 
posed of nine members appointed by 
the Convention, liberated from all legal 
forms, authorised to convict on any evi- 
dence, divided into two permanent divi- 
sions, and entitled to prosecute either 
on the requisition of the Convention, 
or of their own authority, all those who 
either by their opinions misled the peo- 
ple, or, by the situations they occupied 
imder the old regime, recalled the 
usurped privileges of despots." When 
this appailling projet was read, the most 
violent murmurs broke out on the right, 
which were speedily drowned in the 
loud applauses of the galleries and the 
left " I would rather die," exclaimed 
Yergniaud, ** than consent to the esta- 
blishment of a tribunal worse than the 
Venetian Inquisition." — "Take your 
choice," answered Amar, "between such 
a measure and an insurrection." — "My 
inclination for revolutionary power," 
said Cambon, " is sufficiently known ; 
but if the people may be deceived in 
their elections, are not we equally likely 
to be mistaken in the choice we make 
of the judges ? and if so, what insup- 
portable tyrants shall we then have 
created for ourselves ! " The tumult 
became frightful; the evening ap- 
proached; the Convention, worn out 
with exertion, was yielding to violence 
— ^the members of the Plain wei*e be- 
ginning to retire, and the Jacobins 
loudly calling for a decision by open 
vote, when F^raud exclaimed, " Yes I 
let us give our votes publicly, in order 
that we may make known to the world 
the men who would assassinate inno- 
cence under cover of the law." This 
bold apostrophe recalled the yielding 
centre to their post ; and, contrary to 
all expectation, it was resolved that the 
trials should take place by jury ; that 
the jurors should be chosen from the 
departments ; and that they should be 
named by the Convention. 

30. After this unexpected success, 
the Girondists proposed that the Con- 
vention should adjourn for an hour; 
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but Danton, who was fearful lest the 
influence of terror and agitation should 
subside even in that short interval, 
raised his powerful voice. "I sum- 
mon/' said he, in a voice of thunder, 
*^ all good citizens to their places." The 
members who had risen instantly sat 
down. "Whatj dtizehs!" he conti- 
nued, '' can you separate without hav- 
ing adopted the measures requisite for 
the safety of the Republic ? I feel how 
indispensable it is to adopt such mea- 
sures as may strike terror into the coun- 
ter revolutionists; for it is they who 
have rendered a revolutionary tribunal 
necessary. It is for their interest that 
it should exists for it will supersede 
the last appeal to the vengeance of the 
people. Snatch them yourselves from 
public indignation; humanity demands, 
policy counsels it. Nothing is more 
difficult than to define a political crime; 
but is it not indispensable that extra- 
ordinary laws, beyond the pale of social 
institutions, should overawe the wicked, 
and for ever crush the efforts of the 
rebels ? The public safety requires great 
measures and terrible instruments. I 
see no medium between ordinary forms 
and a revolutionary tribunal We must 
instantly complete the formation of 
these laws, destined to strike terror 
into the internal enemies of the Revo- 
lution. They must be arbitrary, be- 
cause they cannot be precise; because, 
how terrible soever they may be, they 
are preferable to those popular execu- 
tions whichnow, as in September, would 
be the consequence of any delay in the 
execution of justice. After having or- 
ganised this tribunal, we must organise 
an energetic executive power, which 
may be in immediate contact with you, 
and put at your disposal all your re- 
sources in men and money. Let us 
profit by the errors of our predeces- 
sors, and do that which the Legisla- 
tive Assembly has not ventured to do. 
There is no medium between ordinary 
forms and a revolutionary tribunal 
Let us be terrible, to prevent the people 
from becoming so; let us organise a 
tribunal, not which shall do good — ^that 
is impossible; but which shall do the 
least evil that is possible, to the effect 
that the sword of the law may descend 



upon all its enemies. To-day, then, 
let us complete the revolutionary tri' 
bunal, to-morrow the executive power, 
and the day after, the departure of our 
commissioners for the departments. 
Calumniate me if you will, but let my 
memory perish, provided i^e Republic 
is saved." " I demand the appel Homi- 
ncU" cried Vergniaud, " that we may 
know who are the men who continually 
make use of the name of liberty to de* 
stroy it." But it was all in vain. The 
Convention, overwhelmed by terror, 
passed the decree as pi'oposed by Lin- 
det, investing the new tribunal with 
the despotic powers which were after- 
wards exercised with such ruinous effect 
on many of its own members.* 

31. Fouquier Tinville was the public 
accuser in the Revolutionary Tribunal; 
and his name soon became as terrible 
as that of Robespierre to all France. 
He was bom in Picardy, and exhibited 
a combination of qualities so extraor- 
dinary that> if it had not been estab- 
lished by undoubted testimony, it would 
have been deemed fabulous. Sombre, 
cruel, suspicious, the implacable enemy 
of merit or virtue of any kind, ever 
ready to aggravate the sufferings of in- 
nocence, he appeared insensible to every 
sentiment of compassion or equity. 
Justice in his eyes consisted in con- 
demning ; an acquittal was the source 

* The decree of the Convention was in 
these terms '.—"There shall be established 
at Paris an Extraordinary CMminal Revola- 
tionary Tribunal. It shall take cognisance 
of every attempt against liberty, equality, 
the imity or indivisibility of the Republic, the 
internal or external security of the state, of 
all oonepiracies tending to the re-establish- 
ment of royalty, or hostile to the sovereignty 
of the people, whether the accused are pub- 
lic functionaries, civil or military, or private 
individuals The members of the jury shall 
be chosen by tixe Convention; the judges, the 
public accuser, the two substitutes, shall be 
named by it ; the tribunal shall decide on the 
opinion of the majority of the jury ; the deci- 
su>n of the Court shall be without appeal, 
and the effects of the condemned shall be 
confiscated to the Republic." The Giroxx- 
dists laboured hard to introduce the dauae 
allowing the members of the Convention to 
be tried in that court, with a view .to the 
trial of Marat before it ; the same clause was 
afterwards made the means of conducting 
almost all of themselves to the scaffold. — 
Hitt. de la Canv. ii. 209, 210 ; Moniteur, March 
11, 1T93. 
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of profound vexation; he was never 
happy unless he had secured the con- 
viction of all the accused. He exhibited 
in the pursuit of this object an extra- 
ordinary degree of ardour. He seemed 
to consider his personal credit as in- 
volved in the decision on their guilt ; 
their firmness and calm demeanour in 
presence of their judges inspired him 
with transports of rage. But with all 
this hatred for all that is most esteemed 
among men, he showed himself equally 
insensible to the attractions of fortune, 
or the sweetness of domestic life. He re- 
quired no species of recreation : women, 
the pleasures of the table, of the theatre, 
were alike indifferent to him. Sober 
and sparing in diet, he never indulged 
in any bacchanalian excess, excepting 
when with the Judges of theRevolution- 
aiy Tribunal he celebrated what they 
termed a/eu defiU — ^thatwas, asitting at 
which all the accused were condemned : 
he then gave way to intemperance. His 
power of undergoing fatigue was un- 
bounded; he was seldom to be seen at 
the clubs or any public meeting : the 
Revolutionary Tribunal was the theatre 
of all his exertions. The sole recrea- 
tion which he allowed himself was to 
behold his victims perish on the scaf- 
fold : he confessed that that spectacle 
had great attractions. He might, during 
the period of his power, have amassed 
an immense fortune: he remained to 
the last i>oor; and his wife is said to 
have died of famine. Hia lodgings 
were destitute of every comfort; their 
whole furniture, after his death, did not 
sell for twenty pounds. No seduction 
could influence him; he was literally 
inaccessible to all the ordinary desires 
of men. Nothing roused his mind but 
the prospect of inflicting death, and 
then his animation was such that his 
countenance became radiant and ex- 
pressive. 

32. The Jacobins were for a moment 
disconcerted by the failure of their con- 
spiracy: but the war in La Vendue, 
which broke out about this period, and 
rapidly made the most alarming pro- 
gress, soon reinvested them with l&eir 
former ascendancy over the populace. 
The peculiar circumstances of this dis- 
trict, its simple manners, patriarchal 



habits, remote situation, and resident 
proprietors, rendered it the natural 
centre of the royalist spirit, which the 
execution of Louis had roused to the 
highest degree throughout all France. 
The nobles and clergy, not having emi- 
grated from its provinces, were there 
in sufficient force to counterbalance the 
influence of the towns, and raise the 
standard of revolt. The two most 
powerful passions of the human mind, 
religious fervour and popular ambition, 
were rapidly brought into collision ; a 
war of extermination was the resiilt, 
and a million of Frenchmen perished 
in the strife of the factions contending 
for dominion. But the details of this 
war, so glorious in its character, so in- 
teresting in its details, so heart-rending 
in its result, require a separate chapter; 
all that is necessary here is to notice 
it, as materially augmenting the gene- 
ral agitation, and adding to the strength 
which the Jacobin fiEtction derived from 
its continuance. 

33. Assailed by so many foreign 
and domestic dangers, the Convention 
adopted the most energetic measures, 
and the Jacobins resort^ to their usual 
means to agitate and sway the public 
mind. The powers of the Revolution- 
ary Tribunal were augmented ; instead 
of proceeding on a decree of the Con- 
vention, as &e warrant for judging of 
an accused person, it was empowered 
to accuse and judge at the same time. 
All the Sans-Oulottes were directed to 
be armed with a pike and a fusil, at the 
expense of the opulent classes ; a forced 
loan of a milliard (£40,000,000) was 
ordered to be exacted from those per- 
sons possessed of any property, and ex- 
traordinary taxes were levied in every 
department, according to the pleasure 
of the revolutionary commissioners. 
The municipality of Paris demanded 
the imposition of a maximum on the 
price of provisions — a demand certain 
of populalrity with the lower orders, and 
the refusal of which increased their dis- 
satisfaction with the measures of the 
Convention. At the same time another 
decree was passed, which imposed upon 
all proprietors an extraordinary war- 
tax : and a third, which organised forty* 
one commissions, of two members each. 
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to go down to the departments, armed 
with full powers to enforce the recruit- 
ing, diBarm the refractory, seize all the 
horses destined for the purposes of 
luxuiy — ^in a word, exercise tiie most 
despotic sovereign^. These commis- 
sioners generally exercised their -powen 
with the utmost rigour; and being 
armed with irresistible authority, and 
supported by the whole revolutionary 
party, laid the foundations of that iron 
net in which France was enveloped 
during the Reign of Terror. 

84. But all ti^ese measures, energetic 
and vigorous as they were, and materi- 
ally as they affected the future progress 
of the Revolution, yielded in moment 
to that which the Jacobins shortly after 
succeeded in extorting from the fears 
and weakness of the Convention. This 
was embodied in two decrees, by the 
fii-st of which, passed on the 21st of 
March, it was enacted that in every 
commune of the Republic of France, 
and in every section of a commune 
which was divided into sections, there 
should be formed at the same hour, 
over the whole of France, by the elec- 
tion of all the inhabitants, a committee 
of twelve persons— of which committee 
no noble or ecclesiastic, or agent or de- 
pendent of a noble or ecclesiastic, could 
be a member — ^who were empowered in- 
stantiy to arrest every person within its 
bounds who was suspected of being a 
foreigner or emigrant, or one of the in- 
dividuals included in the list of emi- 
grants, and who was ordered to be 
enjoined to leave the territory of the 
commune in twenty-four hours, and 
that of the Republic in eight days, 
under pain of being sentenced to ten 
years of the galleys in irons. Every 
such person taken in tumult or insur- 
rection, was declared liable to the pun- 
ishment of death. As the election of 
these commissioners in the communes, 
particularly in the towns, fell into the 
hands of the extreme Jacobin party, 
the effect of this decree was to invest 
that party, in all the 48,000 communes 
of France, with the right of making 
domiciliary visits in every house, under 
pretence of searching for foreigners or 
emigrants who had not returned within 
the time specified in former decrees. 



and throwing them into prison, or, in 
the event of any resistance or distorb- 
ance, sentencing them at once to death. 
Ab the proceedings of these committees 
in arresting were subject to no review 
whatever, and the revolutionary tribu- 
nals, which were soon everywhere esta- 
blished in imitation of the one in the 
capital, supported aU their proceedings, 
this decree, in effect, gave the Jacobins 
the entire command of the life and 
liberty of every man in France. 

85. The other decree, which passed 
on the 25th of the same montii, was 
attended with still more momentous 
consequences, as it established the fa- 
mous Committee, for the general gov- 
ernment of the kingdom, of General 
Defbnob and Publio Safety. Bar^re 
opened the subject with a gloomy repre- 
sentation of the state of the Republic, 
threatened as it was with invasion in 
Flanders, and insurrection in La Vendue 
and in Lyons. ''I summon you," said 
he, *' in the name of the public salva- 
tion, to unite to save yourselves in sav- 
ing your country. It is in vain, in the 
present distracted state of the provinces, 
to talk of convoking the primary assem- 
blies. We must concentrate power, and 
not divide it ; no authority must exist 
which does not flow from the represen- 
tatives of the people." Barbaroux in 
vain resisted this proposal : it was 
cheered nearly unanimously. On the 
day following, it was agreed, on the 
motion of Isnard, to appoint a com- 
mittee of general defence and of public 
safety. It wat to consist of twenty-five 
members, and to be charged with "the 
preparation and proposing of all the 
laws and measures necessary for the 
exterior and interior defence of the Re- 
public." The executive counsel was 
ordered to give every assistance and in- 
formation to this committee. Its com- 
position, however, showed that the con- 
test of the Girondists and Jacobins was 
still undecided, for the leaders of the 
two parties were appointed in nearly 
equal proportions members of the com- 
mittee.* At the same time, Gk)hier 

* The original members of this committee 
were Bobespierre, Potion, Dubois-Crance, 
Gensonn^ Guyton - Morveau, Barbaroux, 
Ruhl, Vei^gniaud, Fabre d'Eglantine, Buzot, 
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was named to succeed Danton in the 
office of minister of justice, as the trans- 
ference of Danton to the Committee 
was likely to absorb his whole time and 
attention.* 

86. Several measures, ahnost over- 
looked during the dreadful crash of 
events which soon followed, passed the 
Convention without attracting much 
notice during this period of anxiety and 
alarm, but all tending, in a remarkable 
manner, to augment the despotic power 
now daOy and more rapidly being cen- 
tralised in the Jacobin leaders at Paris. 
On the 26th of March it was decreed 
that the whole cleigy and noblesse, with 
their servants and retainers, should be 
disarmed, as beingall persons suspected; 
that the searches might be made during 
the night ; and that, if they again ac- 
quired arms, they should be imprisoned. 
On the 27th, additional powers were 
conferred on the Revolutionary Tribu- 
nal ; and all inferior tribunals were 
directed to send a list of their accused 
persons to the central court at Paris, 
to see if they should be selected for trial 
there. On the sftme day a decree was 
passed, ordering every householder in 
France, within three days, to affix a 
list on the outside of his house, of all 
the persons resident or lodging there ; 
compelling them, within the same time, 
to send a duplicate of their lists to the 
committee of the commune or section. 

87. During the period that the con- 
test with Dumourier was going on, 
Marat in his journal, and the Jacobins 
in their debates, thundered in the loud- 
est terms against that general and his 
counter -revolutionary designs. But 
when his arrest of the commissioners 
of the Convention, and flight into Aus- 
tiian Flanders, became known in Paris 
on the 4th April, the agitation rose to 

Delmas, Guadet, Condorcet, Br^rd, Camus; 
Frieur (de la Mame), Camille-Desmoulins, 
Harare, Quinette.lDanton, Sieves, La Source, 
CSambacdr^, Isnaird, Jean Debrez. The Gir- 
ondists at this time had the ms^ority in its 
mem\)en.—HitknreParlementaire, xxxv. 141. 
* By«a singular coincidence, the author has 
been fortunate enou|^h to acquire the exten- 
sive and valuable coflection of revolutionary 
tracts and Journals formed by Gohier durine 
the sitting of the Legislative Assembly and 
Convention, and is now surrounded by them 
in his interesting labours. 



the highest pitch. At the municipality 
the scene was stormy beyond example; 
and the legislature, on the motion of 
Danton, decreed, amidst the most vehe- 
ment agitation, the immediate forma- 
tion of a camp of forty thousand men 
in the neighbourhood of the capital, 
from which all nobles and ex-nobles 
were to be rigidly excluded. At the 
same time a maximum was fixed on the 
price of bread ; the difference of such 
price and the cost of production being 
to be laid as a tax on the rich. The 
Jacobins took advantage of the general 
consternation to propose the establish- 
ment of a new committee of nine mem- 
bers, to be called the Committee of 
PuBLio Salvation. To achieve this 
great object, they held out the most 
violent threats against the Convention. 
"We shall never succeed," said Robes- 
pierre the younger at the Jacobin club, 
" in defeating the designs of our ene- 
mies as long as we speak only, and do 
not act. Roland is not yet arrested : 
he has even received honours from his 
section. The Convention has shown 
itself incapable of governing : we must 
attack its leaders. Citizens, come no^ 
here to offer your arms and your lives 
r— come to demand the blood of the 
criminals. Let the good citizens unite 
in their sections ; let them rouse public 
opinion as strongly as possible, and 
come to the bar of the Convention to 
demand the arrest of the infidel depu- 
ties. It is by such measures alone that 
you can save the Republia" 

38. Strengthened by these menaces, 
the Jacobins next day brought forward 
in the Convention the proposal for the 
establishment of a committee with a 
right to deliberate in secret, and armed 
with despotic powers. Buzot, on the 
part of the Girondists, strongly opposed 
this proposal, but the Plain, or neutrals, 
joined the Jacobins. ** We must," said 
Marat^ ** adopt a great measure for the 
public salvation. The torpor of the 
executive, its negligence in regard to 
the armies, its evident connivance with 
the traitorous generals, call for the in- 
stant adoption of vigorous measures. 
Talk not of dictators I A dictator is a 
single man vested with absolute power: 
what is now proposed is a committee of 
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nine men, appointed by the Convention, 
and capable of being diasolved at any 
moment by it. And who are the men 
who now declaim against a dictator! 
The very men who strove to concen- 
trate all power in the hands of Roland. 
Very possibly even this committee may 
not prove sufficiently powerful : it is 
by violence alone that Uberty is to be 
established; and the time has come 
when fDC miut organise ths detpotitm of 
liberty to overturn the despotism of hinge. 
Loud applause from the galleries and 
the extreme left followed these words, 
and amidst the general transport, the 
awful Committee of Public Salvation 
was established.* On the same day — 
an ominous conjunction I — the new 
Revolutionary Tribunal commenced its 
sittings, and immediately condenmed 
Louis Quizot DumoUans, an emigrant, 
accused of having been found in arms 
in France contruy to the law of 23d 
October, to the punishment of death. 
He was executed four hours afterwards, 
protesting he had never heard of the 
law till lus sentence was pronounced. 

89. Alarmed by the commencement 
of punishment by this formidable tri- 
bunal, and by the constant succession 
of orators of the sections of Paris, who 
loudly demanded at the bar the im- 
mediate denunciation of Yergniaud, 
Guadet, Oensonn^, Brissot, Barbaroux, 
Louvet^ and all the leaders of the Gir- 
onde, with threats of instant insurrec- 
tion if they were not forthwith arrested 
andsenttotheRevolutionaryTribunalyf 
the Girondists resolved on a last effort 
to rescue their party from the destruc- 
tion with which it was menaced. Mean- 
while, however, they were anticipated 
by the Jacobins, who brought forward 

* The personii chosen for this committee 
were Harare, Delmas, Br&trd, Cambon, Jean 
Debres, Danton, Guyton-Morveau, Treilhard, 
and Delacroix,— fr«l. ParL xxv. 807. 

t " The orator of the Section Hauconseil : 
— ' For s length of time the public voice 
points out to you the Venmiauds, the Gua- 
dets, the Gensonn&i^ the Brissots, the Bar- 
baroux, the Louvets, the Buzota, Ac. Why 
delay to strike them with the decree of ac- 
cusation? Tou putDumourier beyond the 
pale of the law, but you leave his accom- 
plices seated among you. Do you want 
proofs? The calumnies they have poured 
forth against Paris boar witness against them. 



a motion for the denunciation of the 
Duke of Orleans and the' whole Giron- 
dists as guilty of high treason, along^ 
with Dumourier. This was the com- 
mencement of the terrible strife which, 
ended with the Ml of the latter party. 
40. ''A powerful faction," said Robes- 
pierre, in the Convention, "combines 
with the grants of Europe to give ua 
a king, with a species of aristocratio 
constitution. It proposes to bring us 
back to that shameful compromise by 
the force of foreign armies, and the ef- 
fect of internal intrigues. A republic 
suits only the people, and those few in 
the higher conditions who have pure 
and upright minds. External warfare 
is the B]^m of Pitt^ who is the soul 
of the coalition ; it suits all the ambi- 
tious ; it suits the bwgher aristocracy, 
ever trembling for their property, and 
filled with horror at real equality * it 
pleases the nobles — ^too happy to find 
in a representation based on the aris- 
tocracy, and in the court of a new king, 
the cUstinctions which have slipped 
from their hands. The aristocratic 
system is that of Lafq|rette, and all such 
persons as are known under the name 
of Feuillants or Moderates ; it is the 
system of those who have succeeded in 
their place. Persons have changed, but 
the end is the same — ^the means even 
are the same, with this difference, that 
their successors have augmented their 
resources and increased Qie number of 
their partisans. This ambitious faiction 
has never made use of the people, ex- 
cept to serve its own purposes ; it has 
never coalesced with tiie Jacobins, but 
to elevate itself. On the 10th August, 
it strove to shield the tyrant from the 
just vengeance of the people ; it strove 

Patriots of the Mountain, it is to you that 
the countrv confides the duty of denoimcing 
traitors. It is time to strip them of their 
inviolabilitv, so fatal to liberty. Bouse up 
ft*om this slumber, which is death to liberty. 
Waken up I Give up to the tribunals the men 
whom public opinion accuses. Declare war 
upon the Moderates, on the Feuillants, on all 
those agents of the extinct court of the Tuile- 
ries I Appear at the Tribune, ardent plitriotel 
—bring down the sword of the law upon the 
head of those protected conspirators, and 
then posterity will bless the age in which 
you lived."— JKrf. PaH., xxv. 811, 812; 8th 
April 1798. 
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to bring us back to royalty, by giving 
a preceptor to his son. I need not de- 
aignate this party; it is to the BrissotB, 
the Guadets, the Yeigniauda, the Qeo- 
aorm6B, and the other hypocrites of 
their faction alone, that the description 
applies. 

" Every step of theirs has been marked 
by adeparture from the principles of the 
revolution : never have they marched 
with it, except when constrained by ne- 
cessity. They appropriated to them- 
selves the whole frxiits of the victory 
of the 10th August^ by restoring their 
minions, Roland, Servan, and Clavi^re, 
to office ; but» with the same breath, 
they began to calumniate the munici- 
pality of Paris, which alone had in rea- 
lity gained the victory. To destroy 
the vast centre of public intelligence 
and republican virtue which exists in 
this immortal city, they incessantly 
alaudered the citizens of Paris, repre- 
senting them as a mere band of san- 
guinary aBsasBinH, of bloodthirsty vul- 
tures. Hence their eternal declama- 
tions against the revolutionary justice 
which punished the Montmorins, the 
Lessarts, and their brother conspira- 
tors, at the moment when the people 
and ihefScUrSs were rising in a mass 
to repel the Prussians, whom their weak 
and treacherous administration had 
brought almost to the gates of the ca- 
pital Louis would have been brought 
to justice the very day the Convention 
met) if it had not been for their exer- 
tions. During four months they pro- 
tracted the proceedings against the ty- 
rant Who can reflect without shud- 
dering on the arts, the shuffling, the 
chicane to which they had recourse to 
avert the uplifted sword of national 
vengeance ; or on the perfidious auda- 
city with which they have sheltered 
the emigrants, and favoured their re- 
turn to light the flames of that oivil 
war which even now bums so fiercely 
in La Vendue and the western pro- 
vinces? 

" This just punishment of the tyrant 
— ^the single and glorious tiiumph of 
the Republic — has postponed only for a 
momenttheirimwearied activity against 
the sovereignty of the people. Won by 
their arts, the very genends of the Re- 



public have betrayed us. Where are 
now Lafayette and Dumourier f How 
often have they been denounced as 
traitors in the patriotic dubs! — ^how 
often have been predicted the disasters 
which they would bring upon the arms 
of the Republic ! They tuone, leagued 
with the court) dragged us into the 
war ; the Jacobins umfonnly opposed 
it. Who does not now see their object 
in so doing ^what other was it but to 
bring the foreigners into our bosom, to 
light a civil war on our hearths, to de- 
liver over our allies to their vengeance? 
But for the revolt of the 10th August, 
all their objects wouldhave been gained, 
and the counter-revolution, aided by 
foreign bayonets and domestic treach- 
ery, would now have been triumphant. 
Dumourier, their creature, was Impelled 
by the vigour of the Republic to a bril- 
liant success ; and, after the battle of 
Jemappes, if he had pushed on at once 
into HoUand, and raised the standard 
of Republicanism in that coimtry, Eng- 
land was ruined and Europe revolu- 
tionised. Instead of this, he halted in 
the midst of victory : and why ? Be- 
cause he was restrained by the Execu- 
tive CoundL H« did, by their orders, 
everything in his power to prevent the 
execution of the decrees of 19th Novem- 
ber and 15th December, which could 
alone consolidate the external conquests 
of the Republic. Would you ally yom^ 
selves with anarchy and murder ? was 
the constant exclamation of the Gua- 
dets and the Gknsonn^s ; and thus it 
was that they damped the ardour of 
the allies who were joining us in Flan 
ders, and arrested our victorious legions 
till the enemy had again collected suf- 
ficient forces to threaten our frontiers. 
All the measures of Dumourier in the 
Low Countries were calculated to favour 
the counter revolution; until at length, 
goi^ged with the wealth which he had 
acquired in Belgium, and rampant with 
his support in the foreign alliances, he 
openly avowed his intention to restore 
royal^, and hoisted the standard of 
treason in the Republican camp. And 
who accompanied him in his flight to 
the stranger ? Was it not young Ega- 
lit^, the son of d'Orleans ? During all 
this time the Committee of Greneral 
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Safety, with Vergniaud at their head, 
have constantly retarded every measure 
calculated to promote thegeneral safety, 
to give Dumourier time to complete his 
detestable projects. I demand that all 
the individuals of the family of Orleans 
should be sent to the Revolutionary 
Tribunal, as weU as Sillery and his 
wife,* Vergniaud, Guadet, and their 
accomplice8."f 

41. Vergniaud immediately rose to 
reply ; but he could not be heard for 
some time for the loud applauses from 
the Mountain and the galleries at the 
conclusion of Robespierre's address. 
" It is," said he, " with a heart pene- 
trated with grief that I rise to reply to 
accusations, the absurdity of which is 
only equalled by their malignity, at a 
time when the dangers of the country 
require all our united efforts. I will 
show who are the real accomplices of 
Dumourier. If we strove to moderate 

* Madame Genlis. 

t In making these aoouaationa, Robespierre 
was onl3i^ giving public vent to the opmions 
on the Girondists which, in common with the 
whole Jacobins, he had long entertained. This 
appears in a striking way from the following 
private conversation he had with Garat about 
this time, which the latter has recounted in 
his memoirs. *' AH the deputies of the Gir- 
pnde," said Robespierre, "your Brissot, your 
Louvet, your Barbaroux, are counter-revolu- 
tionists and conspirators." — ** Where do they 
conq)ire ? " askea Garat. "Everywhere," re- 
joined Robespierre — "in Paris, throughout 
France, over Europe. The Girondists have 
for long formed the design of separating the 
southern provinces from France, to reinstate 
the ancient principality of Guienne, and form 
an alliance with England. Gensonnd says 
openly, * We are not here as the representa- 
tives, but the plenipotentiaries of the Gir- 
onde.' Brissot aids the conspiracy by his 
journal, which is the tocsin of civil war. He 
nas just gone to London — ^we know why : his 
fHend Clavi^re has been a conspirator all his 
life. Roland is in correspondence vrtth the 
traitor Montesquieu: they labour together 
to open Savoy and France to the Piedmontese 
forces. Servan was only named General of 
the army of the Pyrenees to open their gates 
to the Spaniards, Dumourier menaces Paris 
more than either Belgium or Holland. That 
heroic charlatan, whom I would instantly 
have arrested, dines every day with the Gir- 
ondists. Ahf I am tired of the Revolvium : I 
am sick at heart. Never was this coimtry in 
such danger : I doubt much if it can be yet 
saved." — " Have you no doubte^" said Garat^ 
" of the truth of all you have said ? " " None 
in the world," replied Robespierre. — Garat, 
Memoirs, 112; Lamabtutk, Hittoire du Qir- 
cndifUt iv. 285, 286. 



the movement on the lOtfl August, 
which, ill directed, might have led to 
a regency, or a new sovereign, were we 
enemies to Jiberty ? Did not we pro- 
pose a republic in lieu of that royalty 
under which France had groaned for 
so many centuries ? Did we not sus- 
pend the king amidst the clang of the 
tocsin on the 10th August? Robes- 
pierre, doubtless, knew nothing of these 
things, for he prudently hid ^mself in 
a cellar during the whole conflict. When 
the father was suspended from all au- 
thority, was there anything hostile to 
liberty in appointing a preceptor for his 
son, to preserve him from the courtly 
ideas he might otherwise have imbibed ? 
The thing is too ridiculous to require 
a serious answer. 

<< We have praised Lafayette, and this 
is now brought as a charge against us-: 
is there any one in the Convention who 
has not done the same ? We entered 
into the war with Austria; was not 
that measure unanimously supported 
by the Legislative Assembly ? Was not 
war de facto declared by the accumula- 
tion of Austrian and Prussian forces 
on our frontier ; and did we not judge 
rightly in taking the initiative to re- 
move the contest from our own fron- 
tiers ? But we are charged with having 
calumniated the council-genei'al of the 
municipality of Paris. Have we done 
so? During its administration enor- 
mous dilapidations were committed on 
the national domains, on the movables 
of emigrants, on the houses of royalists, 
on the effects deposited in the munici- 
pality; and, to put an end to these 
dilapidations, I proposed a decree that 
they should give an account of the pro- 
perty they had acquired? Was that 
calumniating the municipality f Was 
it not rather famishing item with an 
opportunity of establi^iing their inno- 
cence ? Robespierre accuses us of ca- 
lumniating Paris. So far from it> I 
have constantly maintained that the 
massacres which have disgraced the 
Revolution, were the work of a small 
band of assassins who had flocked there 
from all parts of the Republic ; and it 
was to exculpate Paris that I wished to 
surrender the real assassins to thesword 
of the law. The real calumniators of 
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Paris are those who, by Biriving to se- 
cure impimity to the brigands, confess 
that they belong to themselyes. Which 
calnznniates the people — ^the man who 
declares them innocent of the crimes of 
stranger aiiassins, or the man who ob- 
stinately persists in imputing, to the 
entire people, the odiimi of these scenes 
of blood ? 

" We are accused of having wished 
to leave Paris when the Prussians were 
in Champagne. This comes with sin- 
gular propriety from Robespierre, who 
at that period wished to fly to Mar- 
seilles. But the accusation is an in- 
iSEunous calumny. If driven from Paris, 
we constantly maintained that the Re- 
volution was lost ; it was there we were 
determined to live or dia We have 
become moderate Feuillants I We were 
not so on the lOih August, when you, 
Robespierre, were in your cellar. We 
have heard much lately of the rights 
of insurrection, and I lament it. I un- 
derstand insurrection where it has an 
obj ect, when tyranny is there ; but when 
the statue of liberty is on the throne, 
insurrection can be provoked only by 
the friends of royalty. Yes ! it is the 
friends of royalty, or of tyranny under 
some other name, who would now pro- 
voke an insurrection. You are seeking 
to consummate the Revolution by ter- 
ror : I would complete it by lova But 
I have yet to leam that, like the priests 
and barbarous ministers of the Inquisi- 
tion, who speak of the Qod of pity at 
the stake, we should speak of liberty in 
the midst of x>oniards and executioners. 
You vrill find the real accomplices of 
Dumourier in the conspirators against 
the Convention on the 10th March, and 
in those who have since rendered nu- 
gatory your decrees for their punish- 
ment." 

42. The Gii*ondists had still the ma- 
jority in the Convention, and this ac- 
cusation of Robespierre was quashed. 
But the Jacobins were not discouraged; 
and, relying on the support of the armed 
sections of Paris, they published an ad- 
dress, on the instigation of Marat, and 
signed by him, from the Jacobins of 
Paris to the affiliated societies in the 
departments, in which they called on 
them to arm, and rise in insurrection 



against the Convention.* This address 
was read by Guadet in the Assembly ; 
and it excited such consternation that 
the cries arose on all sides, ''A TAb- 
bayef k TAbbayef" and Marat was, 
by acclamation from three-fourths of 
the legislature, ordered to be sent to 
the Revolutionary Tribunal Danton 
and the Jacobins vehementiy resisted 
this ; but it was carried, after a furious 
altercation, by a large majority. This 
was the first instance of the inviola- 
bility of the Convention being broken 
through ; and, as such, it afforded an 
unfortunate precedent^ which the san- 
guinary party was not slow in follow- 
ing. Yet the accusation of Marat was 
in reality no violation of the privileges 
of the legislature. He was sent to the 
Revolutionary Tribimal, not for what 
he said or did in the Convention, but 
for a circular addressed to the depart- 
ments as president of the Jacobin club ; 
and it was never supposed that the 
members were privileged to commit 
treason without its waUs. 

48. The Jacdbins lost no time in 
adopting measures to counteract this 
vigorous step. The clubs, the multi- 
tude, and the centre of insurrection, 
the municipality, were put in motion. 
The whole force of popular agitation 
was called forth to save, as they ex- 
pressed it, " that austere, profound phi- 
losopher, formed by meditation and 
misfortune, gifted with such profound 

* " Friends, we are betrayed I To arms ! 
To arms I Behold now the fearful hour in 
which the defenders of the country must 
conquer or perish beneath the ruins of the 
Republic. Frenchmen 1 never was your li- 
berty in greater peril : our enemies nave at 
length put the crowning stone on their black 
perfidies: and to consummate all, Dumou- 
rier, their accomplice, marches upon Paris. 
Friends and brothers 1 your greatest enemies 
are in the midst of you ; they direct your 
movements, your measures of vengeance: 
they conduct your means of defence. Yes 1 
it is in the senate that parricidal hands are 
rending you. Yes I the coimter revolution 
is inthe National Convention. It is there, 
the very central point of your safety and your 
hopes; that the criminal delegates weave the 
threads of the plot they have devised with 
the host of despots. It is there that a cabal, 
directed by the court of England and others 
But enough, already indignation in- 
flames your s^ant hearts. Forward Be- 
Sublicans— to arms 1 "— Majut, Jowmal cUt 
acobiM» April 11, No. 174. 
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sagacity, and so great a knowledge of 
the human heart, who alone penetoated 
the designs of traitors on their tri- 
umphal cars, at the moment when the 
stupid Yulgar were still loading them 
with applause." Pache, the mayor of 
Paris, appeared at the bar of the Con- 
vention, to demand, in the name of five- 
and-thirty sections, and of the munici- 
pality, the expulsion of the leaders of 
the Qironde. "The Parisians," said 
they, '' first commenced the Revolution 
by overturning the Bastile, which was 
ready to thunder over their heads: 
they have come to-day to destroy a new 
tyranny, because they are the first wit- 
nesses of it They are the first to raise, 
in the heart of Prance, the cry of in- 
dignation. We come not to accuse the 
majority of the Convention, which has 
shown its virtue by condemning the 
tyrant : we come to specify the perfi- 
dious men, his alliesin the Convention, 
who have never ceased striving to save 
him, and are now endeavouring to sell 
us to England, and bring us back to 
slavery. We have not destroyed here- 
ditary tyranny only to make way for 
that which is elective : already the de- 
partments are revoking your powers; 
hear now theii* demand. We caU upon 
you to send this address of the majority 
of the sections of Paris to the depart- 
ments ; and that, as soon as they have 
intimated their adherence, the after- 
mentioned deputies be expelled firom 
the Assembly." * The young and ge- 
nerous Boyer Fonfr^de demanded to be 
included in the list of the proscribed — 
an act of devotion which subsequently 
cost him his life. All the members of 
the right and centre rose, and insisted 
upon being joined with their colleagues 
in the accusation. The petition was re- 
jected, but the designs of its authors 
were gained : it accustomed the people 
to the spectacle of the Convention being 
besieged by popular clamour ; and im- 
paired the majesty of the legislature, 
by exhibiting the impunity with which 
its members might be assailed. 

* Briaaot, Guadet» Vergniaud, Gensoxm^ 
Graogeneuve, Buzot, Barbaroiix, Lallea, Bir- 
otteau, Ponte-Coukuxl, Potion, Lacjuinala, 
Valazd, Hardv, Le Hardl. Louyet, Gorsaa, 
Pauchot, Lanthenaa, La Source, Valady, Cham- 
bon,— Hist. Pari xxvi. 7. 



44. Harat was accompanied to the 
Revolutionary Tribunal by the whole 
leaders of the Jacobin party. His trial 
firom the outset was a mere mockery, 
and certain to terminate in a triumph 
to his supporters ; for how tould a tri- 
bunal instituted to try crimes against 
the sovereignty of the people find one 
guilty wko had been loudest in assert- 
ing it f He entered the court with the 
air of a conqueror. His first words 
■** Citizens 1 it is not a guilty 



person who appears beforeyou; it is the / 
apostle and martyr of liberty, against \ 
whom a handful of intriguers and fiic- 
tious men have obtained a decree of 
accusation." He was acquitted, and 
brought back in triumph to the Con- 
vention. An immense multitude came 
with him to the gates : the leaders of 
the mob entered, and exclaimed, " We 
bring you back the brave Marat^ the 
tried friend of the people : they will 
never cease to espouse his cause ! " A 
sapper broke off from the multitude, 
and exclaimed, "Marat was ever the 
friend of the people : hadhishead fallen, 
the head of the sapper would have fallen 
with it 1 " At these words he brandished 
his axe in the air, amidst shouts of ap- 
plause from the Mountain and the gal- 
leries. The mob insisted upon defiling 
in tiiumph through the hall : before the 
president could consult the Convention 
on the subject, the unruly body rushed 
in, bearing down all opposition, and, 
dhnbing oyer all the barriers, seated 
themselves in the vacant places of the 
deputies, who retired in disgust from 
such a scene of violence. The Conven- 
tion beheld in silence the defeat of its 
measures; the Jacobins redoubled their 
efforts to improve the victory they had 
gained. The approaches were inces- 
santly besieged by an unruly mob, who 
clamouredforvengeanceagainstthepro- 
scribed deputies : the galleries werefilled 
by partisans of the Jacobins, who stifled 
the arguments of their opponents, and 
loudly applauded the most violent pro- 
posals : the clubs, at night, resounded 
with demands of '^engeance against the 
traitor faction. 

46. Although, however, the most exe- 
crable character of the Revolution, one 
who had never ceased for years to urge 
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the people to deeds of atrocity and blood 
was thus acquitted by the Revolution- 
ary Tribunal ; yet it was by no means 
equally indulgent to accused persons 
of anol^er stamp, and it had already 
evinced that insatiate thirst for blood 
which subsequently rendered its pro- 
ceedings so terrible. As fast as persons 
accused of royalist or moderate senti- 
ments were brought before it, they were 
convicted without either distinction or 
mercy. Besides several persons of in- 
^ ferior note, who were condemned and 
executed in the first three weeks of 
April, Louis Philippe Blanchelande, for- 
merly marshal of the camp, was con- 
victed of attempts tending to disturb 
the state, and suffered death : Jeanne 
Clerc, of having attempted to re-estab- 
lish royalty, underwent the same pe- 
nalty : Anne Hyacinthe de Yagous, 
colonel of dragoons, was sentenced and 
executed the next day on the same 
charge: Gabriel Duguigny, a return- 
ed emigrant, suffered with uncommon 
firmness on the 21st ; and on the 27th 
Francois Boucher, adentist^ and Charles 
Mingot, a hackney coachman, were con- 
demned and executed for having used 
expressions tending to royalty. They 
died exclaiming, " Vive Louis XVIII" 
Already it had become evident that this 
terrible tribunal, instead of dispensing 
justice against all the enemies of the 
state with an equal hand, had become, 
under the infiuence of the vehement 
popular excitement and intimidation 
with which it was surrounded, nothing 
but a formidable engine in the hands 
of the Jacobin faction, for securing for 
themselves impunity for the worst 
crimes, and destroying on the most 
trifling groimds all their opponents. 

46. The execution of persons accused 
of moderate or royalist opinions, how- 
ever, could neither supply the markets, 
lower prices, nor fill tiie treasury ; and 
the pressure of these exigencies, amidst 
its fierce internal contests, occupied no 
small portion of the time of the Con- 
vention. All its efforts to attain these 
objects, however, w re nugatory : for 
the vast and increa ^mg expenditure of 
the Republic could only, amidst the 
total failure of the taxes, be supplied 
by the issue of assignats ; and this of 



course, by rendering paper money re- 
dimdant, lowered its value in exchange 
with other commodities, and occasion- 
ed a constant and even frightful rise of 
prices. The people did not understand 
this, and conceived, on the contrary, that 
the prices' of all articles should fall, now 
that the reign of liberty and equality . 
was established. The Jacobins inces- 
santly told them it was all owing to the 
monopolisers, who, in league with the 
Royalists, Girondists, and Moderates, 
had entered into an infernal conspiracy 
to stanre the people. The municipality 
of Paris, actmg on this impulse, re- 
peatedly and formally demanded from 
the Convention the fixing of a maximum 
on all articles of provision, accompanied 
with the denunciation of the penalty 
of death against all who should ask a 
higher sum; and pr6posed that the 
dealers should be indemnified for their 
losses by a forced tax on the rich. At 
length tiie clamour became so violent 
that the Assembly, on 2d May, passed 
a decree, fixing for a limited time a 
maximum on Qie price of grain, and 
imposing a forced loan of 1,000,000,000 
francs (£40,000,000) on the rich, to be 
levied by taxing the whole of every 
proprietor's income who had a fortune . 
that exceeded 2000 francs yearly. 

47. It was not surprising that prices 
rose in this alaiming manner ; for the 
issue of assignats from the public trea- 
sury had now become unprecedented 
in the history of the world. The Con- 
vention, upon the report of the minister 
of finance, decreed on the 7th May, the 
immediate issue of 1,200,000,000 francs 
in paper (£48,000,000), in addition to 
3,100,000,000 francs (£124,000,000) al- 
ready in circulation ! It was not sur- 
prising that so prodigious an issue of 
paper, in a country not at that period 
containing above twenty-five million 
souls, and with scarcely any commerce, 
external or internal, amidst the exist- 
ing convulsions, should have led to a 
universal rise of prices, to such an ex- 
tent as at once to destroy the fortunes 
of the rich, and increase tenfold the 
sufferings of the poor. The confusion 
of prices and depi*eciation of the assig- 
nats, under the infiuence of this enor- 
mous addition to the circulating medium 
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of the country, soon became such that 
debts were discharged in assignats bear- 
ing a forced circulation, for a third of 
the sum for which they had been con- 
tracted, and the price of provisions was 
tripled. Nor is this report of the fi- 
nance minister less important, as exhi- 
biting, on the one hand, the enormous 
defalcation of the ordinary revenue, 
which was estimated at 1,000,000,000 
francs (£40,000,000), and, on the other, 
the stupendous amount of the confis- 
cated property belonging to the church 
and the emigrants, which, after deduct- 
ing the whole debts with which it was 
charged, was valued at 6,700,000,000 
francs, or £268,000,000 sterling.* 

48. The incessant declamations of 
the Jacobins at their central dub, in 
the forty-eight sections of Paris, at the 
dub of the Cordeliers, and in the hall 
of the municipality, aided by the in- 
cendiary press of Marat, Fr^ron, Hu- 
bert, and theother revolutionary jour- 
nals, at length, coupled with these sub- 
stantial grievances, worked the people 
up into such a state of fury, that they 
became ready for a general insurrection 
against theauthoriiy of the Convention. 
As a last resource, Guadet, one of the 
. most energetic and intrepid leaders of 
the Qironde, proposed the convocation 
of the supplementary members of the 
Assembly f at Bourges, and the dissolu- 
tion of the existing munidpality of 
Pari& "Citizens," said he, " while good 
men lament in silence the misfortunes 
of the country, the conspirators are in 
motion to destroy it. Like Csesar, they 
exclaim — *Let others speak, we act I* 
To meet them, we must act also. The 
evil lies in the impunity of the conspi- 



rators of March 10 ; in the preparing 
of anarchy; in the misrule of the autho- 
rities of Paris, who thirst only for power 
and gold. There is yet time to save the 
country, and our own tarnished honour. 
I propose instantly to annul the autho- 
rities of Paris ; to replace the munici- 
pality by the presidents of the sections; 
to unite the supplementary members 
of the Convention at Bouiges ; and to 
announce this resolution to the de- 
partments by extraordinary couriers." 
These decisive measures, if adopted by 
the Assembly, would have destroyed 
the power of the municipality and the 
designs of the conspirators ; but they 
would have at once occasioned a civU 
war, and, by dividing the centre of ac- 
tion, augmented the danger of foreign 
subjugation. The majority vras influ- 
enced by these considerations ; the se- 
paration of the Assembly into two di- 
visions, one at Paris, and one at Boui^ges, 
seemed the immediate forerunner of 
conflicting governments. Bar^re sup- 
ported these opinions. " It is by union 
and firmness," he said, " that you must 
dissipate the storms which assail you ; 
division will accelerate your ruin. Do 
you imagine that, if the conspirators 
dissolve the Convention in the centre 
of its power, they will have any diffi- 
culty in, disposing of its renmant as- 
sembled at Bourges ? I propose that 
we should nominate a commission of 
twdve persons to watch over the de- 
signs of the commime, to examine into 
the recent disorders, and arrest the per- 
sons of their authors ; but never, by 
acceding to the measures of Guadet, 
dedare oursdves imequal to combat 
the influence of the munidpality." This 



* The total amount of the resources of the Republic was st ated in this report to he- 

Francs. £ 



1. Arrears of taxes and contributions, 

2. Due on national domains sold, 

5. Woods and forests, 
4. Effects on the civil list, 

6. Engagred domains, 

6. Feudal right, 

7. Saltmines, 



1,000,000,000 or 40,000,000 

2,000,000,000— 80,000,000 

1,200,000,000— 48,000,000 

800,000,000— 12,000,000 

100,000,000— 4,000,000 

50,000,000— 2,000,000 

60,000,000— 2,000,000 



8. Unsdd national domains of emigrants, deducting debts, 3,000,000,000 — 120,000,000 

7,700,000,000 £808,000,000 
of which £208,000,000, or 6,700,000,000 francs, arose from the confiscated estates.— iZaf^ofi 
<U JoHAMKOT tur Us FmoMcet cU la RipttUique, Hay 7, 1793 ; Hist. Pari, zzvi. 878. 

t Members elected to supply any vacancies which might occur during the sittiiig of tbe 
Ckmyeution. 
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proposal was adopted by the Conven- 
tion, ever ready to temporise rather 
than adopt a decisiye course, and the 
opportunity of destroying the munici- 
paiily was lost for ever. 

49. The Commission of Twelve, how- 
ever, commenced their proceedings 
with vigorous measures. A conspiracy 
against the majority of the Conven- 
tion had for some time be^i openly 
oiganised in Paris : the dub of the Cor- 
deHers was the centre of the movement^ 
and an insurrectionary committee sat 
night and day. The public fervour 
soon demanded more than the mere 
proscription of the thirty deputies : 
three hundred were required. Varlet 
had openly projiosed a plan for the in- 
surrection, which was discussed amidst 
furious cries at the Cordeliers, and the 
execution of the design was fixed for 
the 22d May. It was agreed that the 
armed multitude should proceed to the 
hall of the Convention, with the Rights 
of Man veiled with crape, to seize^d 
expel all the members who had be- 
longed to the Constituent or Legisla- 
tive Assemblies, turn out the ministry, 
and destroy all who bore the name of 
Bourbon. The commission speedily 
obtainBd evidence of this conspiracy, 
and arrested one of its leaders, Hubert, 
the author of an obscene and revolting 
revolutlonaiy journal, entitled the Pdre 
IhiehMne, which had acquired immense 
circulation among the followers of the 
municipality. That turbulent body in- 
stantly put itself in a state of insurrec- 
tion, declared its sittings permanent, 
and invited the people to raise the stan- 
dard of revolt. Some of the most vio- 
lent sections followed its example ; the 
few who held out for the Assembly 
were besieged by clamorous bands of 
armed men. The club of the Jacobins, 
of the Cordeliers, of the revolutionary 
sections, sat day and night ; the agita- 
tion of Paris rose to the highest pitch. 

50. The Commission of Twelve, in 
this extremity, brought forward a mea- 
sure eminently calculated to rescue the 
Convention from the dreadful thraldom 
to the armed force of Paris, to which 
they had hitherto been subjected. Vi- 
gde, in its name, said in the Assembly 
— ** From the very first steps of our 



career, we have discovered the traces 
of a horrible conspiracy against the Re- 
public, against- the national represen- 
tation, against the lives of many of its 
members, and of other citizens. Every 
step we have taken has brought to light 
new proo& : yet a few days and the Re- 
public is lost : you yourselves are no 
more. {Loud murmurs on the left.) 1 
declare solemnly, on the responsibility 
of the whole Commission, that if France 
is not soon convinced of the existence 
of a conspiracy to murder many of 
yourselves, and to establish on the ruins 
of the Republic the most horrid and de- 
grading despotism — ^if we do not de- 
monstrate to all the world the existence 
of this conspiracy, we are ready to lay 
our heads on the scaffold." He then 
proposed, as a preliminary measure, a 
decree ordering all the citizens of Pa- 
ris to be ready to join their respective 
sections at a moment's notice, and in 
the mean time to send two men from 
each company, to form a permanent 
guard for the Convention, and that the 
assemblies of the sections should dose 
their sittings every night at latest at 
ten o'clock. 

51. This was going to work in the 
right spirit ; for it proposed to estab- 
lish an armed force, to coimterbalance 
that of which the Jacobins and munid- 
paHtyhad ^e disposal They stoutly 
denied, therefore, the existence of anv 
conspiracy. "We are called upon, 
said Marat, "to discuss measures di- 
rected against a supposed conspiracy. 
I protest against (Uscussing a motion 
founded on a fable. I know that you 
never can cure fear; it is on that ac- 
count that you never can cure states- 
men. But I dedare I know of no other 
conspiracy in France except that of the 
Girondists.*' Danton strongly sup- 
ported the same side. " What is the 
use," said he, " of additional laws to 
protect the national representation ? 
The existing laws are amply sufficient 
for that purpose ; all that is wanted is 
to direct them to the punishment of 
the really guilty. If guilty men are 
seized, they will find no defenders : the 
demand for an armed force to protect 
its sittings, betrays fears unworthy of 
the Natioxial Assembly. Can there be 
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a more deinsiye proof of the efficiency 
of the existing laws than the fact, that 
the National Convention is untouched ; 
and that if one member has perished 
(Lepelletier), he at least was not one of 
those who betrayed anyapprehension?" 
The Convention, however, now seri- 
ously alarmed, passed a decree in terms 
of the proposal and at the same time, 
another for improving the composition 
of the juries for the Revolutionary Tri- 
bunal, by taking them from sixteen de- 
partments chosen by lot. 

52. These measures, if carried into 
effect, would have struck both at the 
physical force and judicial tyranny of 
the Jacobins; and therefore they re- 
solved instantiy to commence their in- 
surrections. On the next day, being 
the 25th May, a furious multitude as- 
sembled round the hall of the Conven- 
tion, and a deputation appeared at the 
bar, demanding in the most threaten- 
ing terms the suppression of the Com- 
mission of Twelve, and the immediate 
liberation of Hubert, the imprisoned 
member of the magistracy. Some even 
went the length of insisting that the 
members of the Commission should 
immediately be sent to the Revolution- 
ary Tribunal " We come," said they, 
"to denounce a crime committed by 
the Council of Twelve on the person of 
Hubert: he is in the prison of the 
Abbaye. The council-general of the 
municipality will defend him to the 
death. These arbitrary arrests are civic 
crowns for good men." Isnard, the 
president of the Assembly, a courage- 
ous and eloquent Girondist, replied — 
" Listen to my words : if ever the Con- 
vention is exposed to danger — ^if an- 
Qther of those insurrections, which have 
recurred so frequently since the 10th 
March, breaks out, and the Convention 
is outraged by an armed faction, France 
will rise as one man to avenge our 
cause, Paris will be destroyed, and soon 
the stranger will inquire on which bank 
of the Seine Paris stood." This indig- 
nant reply produced, at the moment, 
a great impression; — ^but crowds of 
subsequent petitioners, whom Danton 
strongly supported from the benches 
of the Mountain, quickly appeared, 
and restored confidence to the conspi- 



rators. Upon the continued refusal of 
Isnard to order the liberation of Hu- 
bert, crowds from the Jacobin benches 
rose to drag him from his seat ; the Gi- 
rondists thronged to defend him. In 
the midst of tiie tumult, Danton, in a 
voice of thunder, exclaimed, " So much 
impudence is beyond endurance : we 
will resist you : let there be no longer 
any truce between the Mountain and 
the base men who wished to save the 
tyrant. If there had been no ardent 
men, there would have been no Revolu- 
"tion. The small number of conspira- 
tors will soon be revealed ; the French 
people will save themselves ; the mask 
has fallen from the faces of those who 
have so often sworn to defend it, but 
who now strive only to save the aris- 
tocrats. France will rise and prostrate 
its enemies." 

63. The deputies from the munici- 
pality retired on that occasion, without 
havmg obtained what they desired; but 
they were resolved instantly to proceed 
to insurrection. All the remainder of 
the 25th, and the whole of the 26th, 
was spent in agitation, and exciting the 
people by the most inflammatory ha- 
rangues. Such was the success of their 
efforts that, by the morning of the 
27th, eight-and-twenty sections were 
assembled to petition for the liberation 
of Hubert. The Commission of Twelve 
could only rely on the support of the 
armed force of three sections; and 
these hastened, on the first summons, 
to the support of the Convention, and 
ranged themselves, with their arms and 
artillery, round the hall* But an im- 
mense multitude crowded round their 
ranks ; cries of " Death to the Girond- 
ists ! " resounded on till sides ; and the 
hearts even of the most resolute began 
to quail before the fury and menacing 
conduct of the people. The Girondists 
with difficulty maintained their ground 
against the Jacobins within the Con- 
vention and the furious multitude who 
besieged its waUs, when Garat, the min- 
ister of the interior, entered, and de- 
prived them of their last resource, the 
necessity of unbending firmness. When 
called upon to report upon the state 
of Paris, he declared " that he saw no 
appearance of a conspiracy ; that he 
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had met with nothing but respect from 
the crowd which surrounded the As- 
sembly ; and that the only perfidious 
design which he believed existed, was 
to (Svide, by the dread of chimerical 
dangers, two parties, equally desirous 
of promoting the public weLfare." In 
maldng this report, Garat had been de- 
ceived by Pache, mayor of Paris, a fu- 
rious and hypocritical Jacobin, of the 
most dangerous character. France had 
refison then to lament the retirement 
of the more clear-sighted Roland from 
his important office. Struck dumb by 
this extraordinary and imexpected re- 
port, which appeared accountable only 
on IJie supposition of the defection of 
the minister of the interior, the Gir- 
ondists, for the most part, withdrew 
from the Assembly, and the courageous 
Isnard was replaced in the president's 
chair by H^rault de S^chelles. Yield- 
ing to the clamour which besieged the 
legislature, he declared ''the force of 
reason and of the people are the same 
thing; you demand a magistrate in 
detention, the representatives of the 
people restore him to you." The mo- 
tion was then put, that the Commission 
of Twelve should be abolished, and Hu- 
bert set at liberty ; it was carried at 
midnight, amidst shouts of triumph 
from the mob, who constituted the 
majority, by climbing over the rails, 
and voting on the benches of the Moun- 
tain with the Jacobins. 

54. Ashamed of the consequences of 
their untimely desertion of the Conven- 
tion, the Girondists, on the following 
day, assembled in strength, and re- 
versed the decree, extorted by force 
on the preceding evening. Lanjuinais 
in an especial manner distinguished 
hipself in this debate, which was tu- 
multuous and menacing to the very 
last degree. "Above fifty thousand 
citizens," said he, " have already been 
imprisoned in the departments, by or- 
ders of your commissioners ; more ar- 
bitrary arrests have taken place than 
under the old regime in a whole cen- 
tury ; and you have excited all this tu- 
mult, because we have put into custody 
two or three individuals who openly 
proclaimed murder and pillage. Your 



commissaries are proconsuls, who act 
far from you, and without your know- 
ledge ; and your whole jealousy is cen- 
tred on the Commission placed under 
your eyes, and subject to your imme- 
diate control On Sunday last it was 
proposed at the Jacobins to have a ge- 
neral massacre in Paris ; to-night the 
same proposal is to be brought forward 
at the Cordeliers, and the electoral club 
of the Evdoh^ : the proofs of the con- 
spiracy are ready; we oflfer them to 
you, and yet you hesitate — ^you pro- 
tect only assassins covered with blood" 
At these words the Mountain drowned 
the voice of the speaker, and Legendre 
threatened to throw him headlong from 
the Tribime. " Yesterday," said Dan- 
ton, "you did an act of justice; beware 
of departing from its example. If you 
persist in asserting the powers you have 
usurped ; if arbitrary imprisonments 
continue ; if the public magistrates are 
not restored to their functions, after 
having shown that we surpass our ene- 
mies in moderation and wisdom, we will 
show that we surpass them in audacity 
and revolutionary vigour." But the 
intrepid Lanjuinais kept his ground; 
and i&e decree of the preceding day was 
reversed by a majority of fifty-one. The 
Jacobins instantly broke out into the 
most furious exclamations. " You have 
violated the Rights of Man," said Col- 
lot d'Herbois; "tremble ! we are about 
to follow your example ; they shall not *. 
serve as a shield to tyrants. Throw a 
veil over the statue of Liberty, so im- 
pudently placed in the midst of your 
hall ; we wiU not incur the guUt of any 
longer i*estraining the indignation of the 
people." "It is time," said Danton, 
" that the people should no longer be 
restrained to a defensive system. They ' 
must attack the Moderate leaders ; it 
is time that we should advance in our 
career, and secure the destinies of 
France. Paris has always been the 
terror of the enemies of liberty. Paris 
has once conquered; it will conquer 
again." 

56. The agitation, which had b^gun 
to subside after the victory of the pre- 
ceding evening, was renewed with re- 
doubled violence on the reversal of the 
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decree. Robespierre, Marat, Danton, 
Chaumette, and Pache, immediately 
commenced the organisation of a new 
revolt ; the 29th was employed in ar- 
ranging the forces. " It is not H^- 
ber^" said Robespierre at the Jaco- 
bins, '' who was attacked : it is the 
cause of freedom — it is the Republic. 
If the municipality of Paris does not 
now unite dosely with the people, it 
violates its most sacred duty. The 
country is in danger. It is impossible 
for me, exhausted as I am by four years 
of revolutlonB, and the mournful spec- 
tacle of the triumph of tyranny, to spe- 
cify the XQode of action. I recognise 
no pure magistrates but those of the 
Mountain." On the 30th, the members 
of the electoral body, the commission- 
ers of the clubs, the deputies of the sec- 
tions, declared themselves in insurrec- 
tion; Heniiot received the command 
of the armed force ; and the sans-cu- 
lottes were promised forty sous a-day, 
by the municipality, while under arms. 
These arrangements being made, the 
tocsin sounded, the gin^raJs beat at 
daybreak on the morning of the Slst, 
and the forces of the faubourgs marched 
to the Tuileries, where the Convention 
was assembled. On this occasion, the 
first symptom appeared of a division 
between Danton and Robespierre and 
the more furious Jacobins : the former 
was desirous of procuring the abolition 
of the Conmiission of Twelve, but not 
of an outrage on the legislature ; the 
latter wished to overturn the Conven- 
tion by the force of the municipality. 
But even Robespierre was already pass- 
ed in the career of revolution by more 
desperate insurrectionists. A general 
revolt had been resolved on by the cen- 
tral committee of insurrection — a mo- 
ral insurrection, as they termed it, un- 
accompanied by pillage or violence, but 
with such an appaUing display of phy- 
isical force as should render resistance 
impossible. Forty-eight sections met, 
and publicly announced their determi- 
nation to raise the standard of revolt ; 
and by daybreak on the Slst all Paris 
was in arms. 

56. The national guard and the in- 
surgent forces were at first timid, and 
uncertain whose orders to obey, and 



for what object they were called out. 
The terrible cannoneers, the janizaries 
of the Revolution, took the lead. The 
cry, " Vive la Montague I P^rissent les 
Qirondins ! " broke from their ranks, 
and revealed the secret of the day ; they 
fixed the wavering by the assumption 
of ihe lead. It was soon discovered 
that the object was to present a peti- 
tion, supported by an armed force, to 
the Assembly, demanding the proscrip- 
tion of the twenty-two leaders of the 
Gironde, the suppression of the Com- 
mission of Twelve, and the imposition 
of a fresh maximum on the price of 
bread. In the Fauboui^ St Antoine^ 
the old centre of insurrections, the re- 
volt assumed a more disorderly char- 
acter. Pillage, immediate rapine, and 
disorder, coiUd alone rouse its immense 
population. The commune excited 
their cupidity, by proposing to march 
to the Palais Royal, whose shopkeepers* 
were the richest in Paris. " Arm your- 
selves ! " exclaimed the agents of the 
municipality, " the counter revolution 
is at hand ; at the Palais Royal they 
are this moment crying 'Vive le Roil' 
and trampling under foot the national 
colours ; all its inhabitants are accom- 
plices in the plot : march to the Palais 
Royal, and thence to the Convention." 
But the inhabitants of that district 
were prepared for their defence; the 
gates of the palace were shut> and ar- 
tillery placed in the avenues which led 
to them. When the immense forest of 
pikes began to debouch from, the side, 
of the faubourgs, the cannoneers stood 
with lighted matches to their pieces ; 
and the wave of insurrection rolled 
aside to the more defenceless quarter 
of the legislature. 

57. The Convention had early as- 
sembled at the sound of the tocsin, in 
the hall of the Tuileries, which had 
now become their place of meeting, 
instead of the Salle du Manage; the 
chiefe of the Girondists, notwithstand- 
ing the earnest entreaties of their friends, 
all repaired to the post of danger. 
They had passed the night assembled 
in the house of a common friend, armed, 
and resolved to sell their lives dearly ; 
but at daybreak they left their asylum, 
and took their seats in the Convention 
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as the tocBm was soauding. Qarat 
perBiated in maintaining that there was 
nothing to fear ; that a moral inturreo' 
tioA alone was in contemplation. Pache, 
with hypocritical zeal, declared that he 
had doubled the guards of the Ck)nyen- 
tion, and forbidden the cannon of alarm 
to be discharged. At that instant the 
sound of the artillery was heard; the 
gin4raie beat in all quarters, and the 
ceaseless roll, like the noise of distant 
thunder, showed that all Paris was in 
motion. ** I demand," said V ergniaud, 
« to know by whose authority the can- 
non of alarm haye been sounded." 
" And I demand," answered Thuriot, 
''that the Commission of Twelye be 
instantly dissolyed." ''And I," said 
Tallien, "that the sword of the law 
strike ^e conspirators in the bosom of 
the Conyention." The Girondists in- 
sisted that Henriot, the commander-in- 
chie^ should be called to the bar, for 
sounding the cannon of alarm without 
the authority of the Conyention. " If 
a combat commences," said Vergniaud, 
"whateyer be its result^ it w^ ruin 
the Republia Let all the members 
swear to die at their posts." They all 
took the oath ; in a few hours it was 
forgotten. " Dissolye the Commission 
of Twelye," said Danton, with his tre- 
mendous yoioe. " The cannon has 
sounded. If you haye any political 
discretion, you will take adyantage of 
the public agitation to furnish you 
with an excuse for retracing your steps, 
and regaining your lost popularity. I 
address myself to those deputies who 
haye some regard to the situation in 
which they are placed, and not to those 
insane mortals who listen to nothing 
but their passions. Hesitate no longer, 
therefore, to satisfy the people." " What 
people?" exclaimed Vergniaud. "That 
people," replied Danton, "thatimmense 
body which is our adyanced guard; 
which hates alike eyery species of 
tyranny, and that base moderation 
which would speedily bring it back. 
Hasten, then, to satisfy them; saye 
them from the aristocrats ; saye them 
from their own anger; and if the moye- 
ment should continue when this is done, 
Paris will soon annihilate the factions 
which disturb its tranquillity." Yast 



bodies of petitioners soon began to de- 
file through the Conyention with men- 
acing petitions. "We demand," said 
they, " the levy of a central Reyolu- 
tionary army of Sans-culottes, who are 
to receiye forty sous a-day each man ; 
and demand a decree against the twenty- 
two members denounced by the sections 
of Paris, as well as the Committee of 
Twelye. We demand the price of bread 
to be fixed at three sous a pound in all 
the departments, and that the difference 
of price be made up by a forced tax on 
the rich. 

58. The Tuileries were blockaded by 
the multitude : their presence, and the 
yociferous lang^uage of the petitioners 
who were successiyely admitted to the 
bar of the Assembly, encouraged the 
Jacobins to attempt the instant de- 
struction of their opponents. Bar^re 
and the Committee of Public Salyation 
proposed, as a compromise, that the 
Commission of Twelye should be dis- 
solyed ; Robespierre and his associates 
urged the immediate arrest of the Gir- 
ondists. "Citizens," said he, "let us 
not lose our time in yain clamours and 
insignificant propositions. This day is 
perhaps the last of the struggles of free- 
dom against tyranny." " Moye, then 1 " 
exclaimed Vergniaud. " Yes," replied 
Robespierre, " I moye, and my motion 
is against you ! — against you, who, after 
the reyolution of August 10th, stroye 
to lead to the scaffold the men who 
aohieyed it ; against you, who haye 
neyer ceased to urge measures fatal to 
the prosperity of Paris; against you, 
who endeayoured to saye the tyrant; 
against you, who haye conspired with 
Dumourier to overthrow the Republic; 
against you, who have unrelentingly 
attacked those whose heads Dumourier 
demanded; against you, whose criminal 
vengeance has provoked the cries of 
indignation, which you now allege as a 
crime against those who have suffered 
from it. I move the immediate accu- 
sation of those who have conspii'ed with 
Dumourier, and who are specified in the 
petitions of the people." The Conyen- 
tion, moyed by tiie violence with which 
they were surrounded, deemed it the 
most prudent course to adopt the pro- 
posal of Bardre and the Committee, for 
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the suppresBion of the Commission, 
without the violent proposals of the 
Jacobins — a ruinous precedent of sub- 
mission to popular violence, which soon 
brought about their total subjugation. 

59. But the revolutionists had no in- 
tention of stopping half-way in their 
career of violence. On the evening of 
the 81st, Billaud Yarennes declared in 
the club of the Jacobins "that they 
had only half done their work; it must 
be instantly completed, before the peo- 
ple have time to cool in their ardour. 
The movement in Paris will be turned 
against us in the departments : already 
couriers are sent off in all directions to 
rouse them. I demand that the sittings 
of the Jacobins be declared permanent. 
There must be no compromise with 
tyranny." " Be assured," said Bourdon 
de rOise, " that all those who wish to 
establish a burgage aristocracy will soon 
begin to reflect on their proceedings. 
Even Danton has lost his energy since 
the Commission of Twelve was dis- 
solved. Already they ask, when urged 
to put themselves in insurrection. 
Against whom are we to revolt ? The 
aristocracy is destroyed, the clergy are 
destroyed. Who, then, are our oppres- 
sors ?" Lest any such reaction should 
take placet, they resolved to keep the 
people continually in agitation. The 
1st of June was devoted to completing 
the preparations; in the evening, Marat 
himself mounted the steeple of the 
Hotel de Yille, and sounded the tocsin. 
The ginirale beat through the whole 
night, and all Paris was under arms by 
daybreak on the morning of the 2di 

60. On the preceding day, being the 
last that they were to meet in freedom 
in this world, the Girondists dined to- 
gether to deliberate on the means of de- 
fence which yet remained in the des- 
perate state of their fortunes. Their 
opinions, as usual, were much divided. 
Some thought that they should remain 
firm at their posts, and die on their 
curule chairs, defending to the last ex- 
tremity the sacred character with which 
they were invested. Potion, Buzot, 
and Gensonnd, supported that mourn- 
ful and magnanimous resolution. Bar- 
baioux, consulting only his impetuous 
courage, was desirous to brave his 



enemies by his presence in the Con- 
vention. Others, among whom was 
Louvet, strenuously maintained that 
they should instantly abandon the 
Convention, where their deliberations 
were no longer fi'ee, and the majority 
were intimidated by the daggers of the 
Jacobins, and retire each into his own 
department, to return to Paris with 
such a force as should avenge the cause 
of the national representation. The 
deliberation was still going forward, 
when the clang of the tocsin and the 
rolling of the drums warned them that 
the insurrection had commenced ; and 
they broke up without having come to 
any determination. 

. 61. At eight o'clock, Henriot put 
himself at the head of the immense 
columns of armed men assembled round 
the Hotel de Yille, presented himseU 
before the council of the municipality, 
and declared, in the name of the insur- 
gent people, that they would not lay 
down their arms till they had obtained 
the arrest of the obnoxiouB deputies. 
The forces assembled on this occasion 
were most formidable. One hundred 
and sixty pieces of cannon, with tum- 
brils, and waggons of balls complete, 
furnaces to heat them red-hot^ lighted 
matches, and drawn swords in the 
hands of the gunners, resembled rather 
the preparations for the siege of a 
powerful foi'tress than demonstrations 
against a pacific legislature. In addi- 
tion to this, seveiuL battalions, who 
had marched that morning for La 
Yend^e, received counter oi'ders, and 
re-entered Paris in a state of extreme 
irritation. They were instantly sup- 
plied with assignats, worth five firancs 
each, and ranged themselves round 
Henriot) ready to execute his com- 
mands, even against the Convention. 
The whole battalions of the national 
guard which were suspected of leaning 
to the Convention were removed to 
distant parts of the city, so that the 
legislature was surrounded only by its 
most inveterate enemies. After ha- 
i*anguing them in the Place de Gr^ve, 
Henriot proceeded to the other insur- 
gents, put himself at their head, and 
marched to the Carrousel By ten 
o'clock, the whole of the avenues to 
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the Toileries were blockaded by dense 
columns and artillery ; and 80,000 
armed men surrounded the defence- 
less representatiyes of the people. 

62. Few only of the proscribed de- 
puties were present at this meeting. 
The intrepid Lanjuinais was among the 
niunber : from the tribune he d^w a 
picture, in true and fiightful colours, 
of the state of the Assembly, deliber- 
ating for three days under the poniards 
of assassins, threatened without by a fa* 
nous mtiltitude, domineered over with- 
in by a faction which wielded at will 
theyiolence of that multitude, descend- 
ing from degradation to degradation, 
rewarded for its condescension with ar- 
rogance, for its submission by outrage. 
** As long as I am permitted to raise my 
voice in this place," said he, ** I will 
never suffer the national representation 
to be degraded in my person. Hitherto 
you have done nothing ; you have only 
suffered; you have sanctioned every- 
thing requu^ of you. An insurrection 
assembles, and names a committee to 
organise a revolt^ with a commander of 
the armed force to direct it ; and you 
tolerate the insurrection, the commit- 
tee, the commander." At these words, 
the cries of the Mountain drowned his 
voice, and the Jacobins rushed forward 
to drag him from the tribime : but he 
held fast, and the president at length 
succeeded in restoring silence. " I de- 
mand," he concluded, ** that all the re- 
volutionary authorities of Paris be in- 
stantly dissolved ; that everything done 
during the last three days be annulled ; 
that all who arrogate to themselves an 
illegal authority be declared out of the 
pale of the law." Hehadhardlyconcluded 
when the insui^ent petitioners entered, 
and demanded his own arrest, and that 
of the other Girondists. Their language 
was brief and decisive. " The citizens 
of Paris," said they, " have been four 
days uader arms; for four days they 
have demanded from their mandatories 
redress of their rights so scandalously 
violated ; and for four days theu* man- 
datories have done nothing to satisfy 
them. The conspirators must instantly 
be placed under arrest : you must forth- 
with save the people, or they will take 
their safety into their own hands." — 



^' Save the people 1 ^ exclaimed the Jaco- 
bins ; " save your colleagues, by agree- 
ing to their provisional arrest" Bar^re 
and the neutral party urged the pro- 
scribed deputies to have the generosity 
to give in their i*eBignations, in order 
to tranquiUise the public mind. Isnard, 
Lanthenas, and otiiers, complied with 
the request; Lanjuinais positively re- 
fused. " Hitherto," said he, " I have 
shown some courage ; I shall not fail at 
the last extremity. You need not ex- 
pect from me either suspension or re- 
signation." Being violently interrupted 
by the left, he added, " When the an- 
cients prepared a sacrifice, they crown- 
ed the victim with flowers and garlands 
when they conducted him to the altar ; 
the priest sacrificed him, but added not 
insult or injury. But you, more cruel 
than they, commit outrages on the vic- 
tim who is making no efforts to avert 
his fate." " I have sworn to die at my 
post," said Barbaroux ; " I shall keep 
my oath. Bend, if you please, before 
the municipality, you who refused to 
arrest its wickedness ; or rather imitate 
us, whom its fury immediately demands. 
Wait^ and brave its fury. You may 
compel me to sink under its daggers ; 
you shall not make me fall at its 
feet" 

63. While the Assembly was in the ut- 
most agitation, and swayed alternately 
by terror and admiration, Lacroix, an 
intimate friend of Danton's, entered 
with a haggai'd air, and announced that 
he had been stopped at the gate, and 
that the Convention was imprisoned 
within its walls. The secret of the re- 
volt became now evident ; it was not 
conducted by Danto9 and the Moun- 
tain, but by Bobespierre, Marat, and 
the municipality. ** We must instantly 
avenge," said Danton, '^his outrage on 
the national representation. Let us go 
forth, and awe the rebels by the ma- 
jesty of the legislature." Headed by its 
president, the Convention set out> and 
moved in a body, with the signa of dis- 
tress, to the principal gate leading to 
the Place de Carrousel. They were 
there met by Henriot on horseback, 
sword in hand, at the head of the most 
devoted battalions of the faubourgs. 
" Whatdothe people demand ?" said the 
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president^ H^rault Ae S^chelles ; " the 
Conyention is occupied with nothing 
but their welfare." " H^rault»" replied 
Henriot^ " the people are not to be de- 
ceived with fine words; they demand 
that the twenty-four culpable deputies 
be given up." — " Demand rather that 
we should all be given up i" exclaimed 
those who surrounded the president. 
" Cannoneers, to your pieces!" replied 
Henriot. Twoguns,chu^ed with grape- 
shot^ were pointed against the members 
of the Convention, who involuntarily 
fell, back ; and after in vain attempt- 
ing to find the means of escape at the 
other gates of the garden, returned in 
dismay to the HalL Marat followed 
them, at the head of a body of brig- 
ands, — " I oi-der you, in the name of 
the people, to enter, to deliberate, and 
to obey."* 

64. When the members were seated, 
Coutiion rose. "You have now had 
convincing evidence," said he, "that 
tiie Convention is perfectly free. The 
indignation of the people is only point- 
ed against certain unworthy members : 
we are surrounded by their homage and 
affection: let us obey alike our own 
conscience and their wishes. I propose 
that Lanjuinais, Vergniaud, Sillery, 
Gensonn^, Le Hardi, Guadet, Potion, 
Brissot, Boileau, Birotteau, Valaz^, Go- 
maire, Bertrand, Gardien, Eerv^legan, 
MoUevaut^ Bergoing, Barbaroux, Lydon, 
Buzot^ La Source, Rabaut St Etienne, 
Salles, Chambon, Gorsas, Grangeneuve, 
Le Sage, Vig^e, Louvet, and Henri La- 
rivi^re, be immediately put under ar- 
rest." With the dagger at their throats, 
the Convention passed the decree: a 
large body had the courage to protest 
against the violence, and refuse to vote. 
This suicidal measure was carried whoUy 
by the voters of the Mountain, and a 
few adherents : the great majority re- 
fused to have any share in it The mul- 
titude gave tumultuous cheers, and dis- 
persed: their victory was complete; the 
municipality of Paris had overthrown 
the National Assembly. 

* So seiurible were the Revolutionists them- 
selves of the violence dune on this occasion 
to the Ck>nvention, that no mention is made 
of this event in the MonUeur. — See Moniteur, 
June 4, 1793, p. 671. 



65. The political career of the Giron- 
dists wasterminatedby this day ; thence- 
forward they were known only as indi- 
vidui^ by their heroic conduct in ad- 
versity and death. Their strife with the 
Jacobins was a long struggle between 
two classes, which invariably succeed 
each other in the lead of revolutionaxy 
convulsions. The rash and reckless, 
but able and generous party, which 
trusted to the force of reason in popu- 
lar assemblies, perished because they 
strove to arrest the torrent they had let 
loose, to avenge the massacres of Sep- 
tember, avoid the execution of the king, 
resist the institution of the Revolution- 
ary Tribunal, and of the Conmiittee of 
Public Salvation. With the excitement 
of morevehement passions, with the ap- 
proach of more pressing dangers, with 
the advent of times when moderation 
seemed a crime, they perished. There- 
after, when every legal form was vio- 
lated, every appeal against violence 
stifled by the imprisonment of the Gir- 
ondists, democratic despotism marched 
on in its careerwithout an obstacle ; and 
the terrible dictatorahip, composed of 
the Committee of Public Salvation and 
the Revolutionary Tribunal, was esta- 
blished in resistless sovereignty. The 
proscribed members were at first put 
under arrest in their own houses. Seve- 
ral found the means of escape before the 
order fortheir imprisonment was issued. 
Barbaroux, Potion, Lanjuinais, and 
Henri Larivi^re, arrived at Caen, in 
Normandy, where a feeble attempt at 
resistance to the usurped authority of 
the Parisian mob was made, which 
speedily yielded to the efforts of the 
Jacobin emissaries. Louvet escaped to 
Bordeaux, and subsequently wandered 
for months among the for^ts and ca- 
verns of the Jura, where he employed 
his hours of solitude in composing the 
able memoirs of his life. 

66. Vergniaud, Guadet, Brissot, and 
the other leaders, were soon after- 
wards arrested in different places, and 
thrown into prison, from whence, after 
a painful interval, they were conduct- 
ed to the scaffold. On the waUs of 
the cell in the prison of the Cannes 
in the Rue Yaugirard, in which hA 
was confined, were found written with 
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blood, in Vergniaad's handwritings the 
words — 

** Fotius mori quam foedari.'* • 

The prison itself bore, oyer its entrance, 
the inscription ** La Libert^, I'Egalit^, 
ou la Mort." The same gloomy abode 
now contained the Girondists which 
had formerly witnessed the sorrows of 
men they had overthrown, and after- 
wards resounded with the wail of their 
prosecutors. The walls of their cells 
bore ample testimony to the heroic 
feelings with which they were animat- 
ed, i* They were detained in confine- 
ment for above four months before 
being brought to trial, in order to se- 
cure the power of the Jacobin faction 
before they brought the illustrious 
leaders of the opposite party, so long 
the idols of the people, to trial and 
death. The piisoners during this in- 
terval endured the greatest privations ; 
it was only from the aid of their rela- 
tives they could procure even a change 
of Unen. But their courage never for- 
sook them. A nephew of Vergniaud 
having been introduced into his cell, 
with some little aid, the prisoner took 
him on his knee. ''My child," said 
he, ** don't be afraid : look at me, and 
remember my visage when you are a 
man. You will remember you have 
seen Vergniaud, the founder of ttie re- 
public, in the most honourable period 
of his life, when he was suffering the 

• " Bather die than be disgraced." 

t In the handwriting of these eloquent and 
uiihappy men were found the following, 
among many other inBcriptions : — 
*• Quand fl n'a pu sauver la liberty de Rome, 

Caton est libre encore, et salt mourir en 
homme." 

"Dignum certe Deo spectaculum fortem 
Virum colluctantem cum calamitate." 

" Cui virtus non deest 
Nunquam omnino miser." 

" Dulce et decorum est pro patri& morL" 

" Non omnis moriar." 

"Summum credo nefas animam prseferre 
pudori** 

If the Girondists had known how to live, as 
they proved they knew how to die, they 
might have averted or arrested the whole 
horrors of the Revolution.— Lamahtine, HU- 
toire du Girondint, viL 16, 17. 



persecution of the wicked, and prepar- 
ing to die for freemen." Fauchet now 
bewioled in sincere terms his abandon- 
ment of the faith of his youth, and ex- 
pressed his conviction that it alone 
furnished an antidote to the evils of 
life.:): When brought to trial, the 
people were so prejudiced, and the 
power of their enemies so confirmed, 
that their condemnation was secure ere 
they were brought before the Revolu- 
tionary TribuniU. Their trial and con- 
demnation took place in the end of 
October before that court The Con- 
vention passed a decree authorising 
their trial; the indictment against them 
was general, but its specific charges 
affected only five or six of the accused. 
They insisted upon the right of sepa- 
rate defence; the Jacobins, the Com- 
mittee of Public Salvation, and the Con- 
vention, held this demand decisive evi- 
dence of a new conspiracy. To obviate 
its supposed danger, and guard against 
the effect of the well-known eloquence 
of the accused, which had already 
strongly moved the audience, the Re- 
volutionary Tribunal, after the trial had 
proceeded some days, obtained from the ^ 
Convention a decree, authorising them, 
when any trial had lasted three days, 
te ask the jury if their minds were 
made up as te the guilt of the accused, 
and if they said they were, to convict, 
and pass sentence, vheUier they had 
been heard in their defence or not. § 

X "Fauchet beat his breast in presence of 
his colleagues. He accused himself, with 
sincere and firm repentance, of having aban- 
doned the fidth of his youth. He showed 
that religion ^one could guide liberty. He 
rejoiced in the prospect of giving to his ap- 
proaching death the character of a double 
martyrdom — that of the priest who repents, 
and of the republican who perseveres. Sil- 
lery remained silent, feeling that in these 
supreme moments silence was more dignified 
tiian complaint. He returned, like Fauchet, 
to the belief and practice of religion. Both 
firequently separated themselves fix>m their 
colleagues to hold commune apart with a 
venerable priest, imprisoned for his faith." 
— Lamabtine, Higtovre du Girondim, vii 
21, 22. 

§ On the fifth day of the trial, the Revolu- 
tionaxy Tribunal addressed to the Conven- 
tion the following letter: "Five days have 
already been consumed, and nine witnesses 

I only have been examined ; each in making 
his deposition thinks it necessary to give a 
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67. The grounds of the accuflation were 
of the most contemptible kind, and con- 
sisted of the charges brought against 
them by Robespierre, which have been 
already given, [Chap. xL § 40.1 Chau- 
mette recounted all the struggles of the 
municipality with the C6t4 I)rovtf with- 
out adding a single fact that could in- 
culpate the accused : the wretch H^ert 
narrated the particulars of his arrest 
by the Commission of Twelve, and al- 
leged that Roland had endeavoured to 
corrupt the public writers, by offering 
to buy up his obscene journal, the 
Pire Duchesne'. Destoumelle deponed 
that the accused had exerted them- 
selves to crush the municipality, de- 
clared against the massacres in the pri- 
sons, and laboured to institute a de- 
partmental guard. Chabot was the 
most virulent of the witnesses against 
them : he ascribed to them a Machia- 
velian policy throughout all the Revo- 
lution; accused them of endeavouring 
to convert everything to their own pre- 
history of the whole JJevolution- The Io<][ua- 
city of the accused renders the discussions 
long between them and the witnesses. The 
trial, tiierefore, will never be finished. But 
why, we ask, have <my vntneuea at aUf The 
Convention, the whole Republic, are accusers 
in this case : the proofs of the crimes of the 
accused are evident. Every one has already 
in his conscience a conviction of their ffuilt. 
But the Tribunal can do nothing of itself; it 
must follow the law. It is for the Conven- 
tion itself to sweep away the formalities 
which trammel our proceedings. " Upon this 
the Convention, on the motion of Robes- 
pierre, passed the following resolution, which 
was precisely in terms of a petition presented 
the same day by the Jacobin dub to the 
Convention : " After three days* debate, the 
president of the Revolutionary Tribunal will 
ask the juries if they have sufficient infor- 
mation to satisfy their conscience : if they 
reply in the negative, the trial will be con- 
tinued until they declare that they are in a 
position to pronounce judgment." — Moni- 
teur, Oct. 30, 1793. The decree was in these 
terms, and the original was found in Robes- 
pierre's own Jumdwriting among his papers 
after his death: "If it happens that the 
consideration of a case brought before the 
Revolutionary Tribunal has been prolonged 
for three days, the president will open the 
next sitting by asking the juries if they have 
sufficient information to satisfy their con- 
sciences. Iftiiejuriesreply 'Tes,'judgment 
will immediately be proceeded with. The 
president will not allow any interpolation or 
interruption inconsistent with tne present 
ordonnanco." — Fapiers InddUs trouvis cha 

BOBESPIEBAB, U. 4. 



fit^ and even permitting the : 
of September, in order to cut off some 
of their enemies among the victims. 
The prosecution lasted nine days. At 
the end of that time, the j\iry declared 
themselves convinced; the eloquence 
of Vergniaud, the vehemence of Bris- 
sot, had pleaded in vain. The court 
then read to the accused the decree of 
the Convention, empowering them to 
terminate the proceedings as soon as the 
jury had declared their minds made up; 
they saw upon this that their fate was 
determined, a§ they were to be con- 
demned without being heard in their 
defence.* They all rose, and by loud 
expressions of indignation drowned the 
voice of the president^ who read their 
sentence. Valaz^ stabbed himself with 
a poniard, and perished in the presence 
of the court, who immediately ordered 
that his dead body should be borne 
on a car to the place of execution, 
and beheaded with the other prisoners. 
La Source exclaimed, '' I die at a time 
when the people have lost their reason : 
you will die as soon as they recover it." 
The other prisoners embi'aced each 
other, and exclaimed, " Vive la R^pub- 
lique ! " The audience, though chiefly 
composed of the assassins of the 2d 
September, was melted to tears. 

68. The anxiety of his friends had 
provided Vergniaud with a certain and 
speedy poison. He I'efused to make 
use of i^ and threw it away the night 
before his execution, in order that he 
might accompany his friends to the 
scs&old. The eloquence of this highly 
gifted man, which poured forth the 
night before his execution, on the ex- 
piiing liberty of France, in strains of 
unprecedented splendour, entranced 
even the melancholy inmates of the 
prison. On this occasion the Girond- 
ists, like the Christian martyrs at Rome, 
were permitted to take their last re- 
past together. By a strange feeling, 

* " The public accuser requires the reading 
of the law on the acceleration of criminiu 
trials. This readiiur is gone through. The 
tril)unal orders the law to be inscribed on the 
roisters. The president — ' Virtuous citizens, 
in terms of the law just read, I ask if your 
minds are conscientiously made up.' The 
juries retire to deliberate."— ^uUettn du Tri- 
bunaZ R^voluiionnaire, No. 62, p. 2A6. 
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but copied from the example of anti- 
quity on such occasions, the table was 
decked out in the principal apartment 
of the prison with unusual care. The 
choicest fruits and flowers of auttunn 
adorned the board; the finest wines 
circulated among the friends who were 
to taste of the fruit of the vine no more. 
Vergniaud presided. "My friends," 
said he, " in trying to engrsdft the tree, 
we have killed it It was too old; 
Robespierre cuts it down. Will he be 
more fortunate than we? No 1 The 
soil is too light here to nourish the 
roots of civil liberty; the people are 
too ' infantine to govern themselves : 
they will return to their king, as a child 
returns to its playthings. We mistook 
our time in being bom, and dying for 
the liberty of the world; we thought 
we were at Rome, and we were at Paris. 
But revolutions are like the misfor- 
tunes which blanch in a night the hair 
of the sufferer: they quickly ripen a 
people. The blood in our veins is warm 
enough to enrich the soil of the Re- 
publia Let us not bear the future 
with us, but leave hope to the people 
in exchange for the death which they 
iiave given us. Let us die, then, if not 
with confidence, at least with hope : 
our consciences are our witnesses in 
the great trial ; our Judge the Eternal. 
Death is only the most important event 
of life, because it is the passage to a 
superior state of being. Were it not 
so, man would be greater than Qod; 
for he would have conceived what his 
Creator could not execute. No I Vei^- 
niaud is not greater than God, but God 
is more just than Vergniaud, and He 
will raise him to-morrow on the scaf- 
fold, only to justify him to future ages." 
" Christ," said Sillery, " dying on the 
scaffold, was, like us, a divine witness. 
His religion, which we have confounded 
with tyranny, was not oppression, but 
deliverance. He was the Girondist of 
Immortality." 

69. The illustrious prisoners were 
conducted, on the 31st October, to the 
place of execution. They marched to- 
gether with a firm step, singing the 
Revolutionary song, which they applied 
by a slight change to their own situa- 
tion, — 



" AlloDB, enfans de la patrie ! 
Le jour de gloire est arrive ; 
Contre nous de la tyrannie 
Le couteau sanglant est lev6." 

Never since the execution of Lally, in 
1766, had there been seen such a crowd 
as now assembled in the Place Louis 
XV. to witness their execution. The 
quays, the gardens of the Tuileries, the 
Pont de la Concorde, and all the win- 
dows from thence to the Conciex^erie, 
from which they were brought^ were 
crowded with spectators. Brissot and 
Fauchet alone wore a sad and pensive 
expression. When they arrived at the 
place of execution at one o'clock in the 
afternoon, they mutually embraced, ex- 
claiming, "Vive la R^publique 1" Sil- 
lery ascended first ; he bowed with a 
grave air to the people, and received 
with unshrinking firmness the fatal 
stroke. Le Hardi exclaimed, "Vive la 
R^pubUque 1" as he was bound to the 
plank, so loud as to be heard over the 
whole Place. The execution of the 
whole lasted thirty-eight minutes, dur- 
ing which the condenmed, awaiting 
their turn, as their friends were suc- 
cessively beheaded, never ceased chant- 
ing with firm voices an air, the bur- 
den of which was, "Rather death than 
slavery." A voice was withdrawn from 
the swell with every fall of the axe ; 
their numbers were thinned at the foot 
of the guillotine. One voice alone con- 
tinued to chant the Marseillaise to the 
very end : it was that of Vergniaud, 
who, as their leader, was chosen to suf- 
fer last. He could hardly be said to die 
by the executioner's hand ; he swooned, 
before the blade fell, fe'om the vehe- 
mence of his enthusiasm. They all died 
with the resolution of Romans, chant- 
ing with their last breath the hymn of 
the Revolution. One single grave re- 
ceived their united remains ; it was be- 
side that in which had been laid the 
uncoffined body of their royal victim, 
Louis XVI. Some years after, in search- 
ing the archives of the parish of the 
Madeleine for docimients connected 
with the victims of the Revolution, an 
order on the treasury was found for 
the expenses of the burial of the twenty 
deputies of the Gironde ; it was only 
210 francs 1 So humble were the ob^ 
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sequies ot the first foimden of the 
Rapublia* 

70. A young man, named Girey Du- 
foce, editor of the Patriate Franfait, 
was brought to the bar of the Reyolu- 
tionary Tribunal The president asked 
if he had been a Mend of Brissot "I 
had that happiness." — " What is your 
opinion of him f " — " That he lived like 
Aristides and died like Sydney 1 " was 
the intrepid answer. He was forthwith 
sent to the scaffold, where he perished 
with the firmness of his departed firiend. 
Rabaut St Etienne, one of the most 
enlightened and virtuous of the pro- 
scribed deputies, had escaped soon after 
the 2d June from Paris. Tired of wan- 
dering through the provinces, he re- 
turned to the capital, and lived con- 
cealed in the house of one of those 
faithful friends of whom the Revolu- 
tion produced so many examples. His 
wife, influenced by the most tender at- 
tachment, incessantly watched over his 
safety. In the street^ one day, she met 
an acquaintance, a Jacobin, who assured 
her of his interest in her husband, and 
professed his desire to give him an 
asylum in his own house. Rabaut being 
informed of the circumstance, and de- 
sirous of saving his generous host from 
further danger, informed the Jacobin 
of his place of retreat, and assigned an 
hour of the night for him to come and 
remove him from it. The perfidious 
wretch came accompanied by gen- 
darmes, who dragged their victim, with 
his friendly host and hostess, to the 
Revolutionary Tribunal, whence they 
were sent to the scafibld. In despair at 
having been the instrument, however 
innocently, of such treachery, his wife, 
in the flower of youth and beauty, put 
herself to death. 

71. Madame Roland was the next vic- 
tim. This heroic woman had been early 
involved in the proscription of the Gi- 
rondists, of whom her splendid talents 
had almost rendered her the head. She 
was afterwards confined among the com- 
mon prostitutes of Paris, in the prison 
of St Pelagic ; and it was only the pity 

* " For 22 deputies of the Gironde. Coffina, 
142 francs; expenses of interment, 68 ; total, 
210."— Lamartink, Hi$t. da Gir<mdin$, viL 
68, ». 



of the jailers which there, at length, pro- 
cured for her a separate bed. While 
confined in the prison of the Abbaye, 
she employed the tedious months of 
captivity in composing the Memoirs 
which so well illustrate her eventful 
life. With a firm hand she traced, in 
that gloomy abode, the joyous as well 
as the melancholy periods of her exist- 
ence ; the brilliant dreams and ardent 
patriotism of her youth ; the stormy and 
eventful scenes of her maturer years ; 
the horrors and anguish of her latest 
days. While suffering under the fana- 
ticism of the people, when about to die 
under the violence of the mob, she never 
abandoned the principles of her youth, 
nor regretted her martyrdom in the 
cause of freedom. If the thoughts of 
her daughter and her husband some- 
times melted her to tears, she regained 
her fijmness on eveiy important occa- 
sion. In the solitude of prison she had 
leisure to reflect on the stormy political 
career in which she had borne so dis- 
tinguished a part> and lamented the 
delusions in which she had so long been 
involved. Her friends had provided her 
with the means of escape ; but she re- 
fused to avail herself of them. During 
the long and dreary period of her cap- 
tivity, i^e studied Tacitus incessantly. 
"I cannot sleep," said she, "without 
reading some of his writings : we aeem 
to see ^ings in the tame light" At an- 
other time she said, "The present gov- 
ernment is a kind of monster, of which 
the action and the forms are equally 
revolting : it destroys all it touches, and 
devours itself." On the day of the exe- 
cution of the Girondists, she was trans- 
ferred to the Conciergerie, and placed 
in a cell adjoining that lately occupied 
by the queen. The beautiful and am- 
bitious leader of the Girondists was 
brought by the Revolution to the same 
bourne as her royal victim. There she 
was strictly watched, in a wretched 
damp apartment, with a straw mattress 
alone for a bed. Though she had opium 
secreted, she refused to make use of it, 
alleging that she would not shrink from 
the fiite of her friends, and that her 
death would be of service to the world. 
Her memoirs evince unbroken serenity 
of mind, though she was frequently in- 
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terrapted in their composition by the 
cries of those whom the executioners 
were dragging from the adjoining cells 
to the scafifold. 

72. On the day of her trial she was 
dressed with scrupulous care in white. 
Her fine black hair fell in profuse curls 
to her waist ; but the display of its 
beauty was owing to her jailers, who 
had deprived her of all means of dress- 
ing it. She chose that colour for her 
dress as emblematic of the purity of 
her mincL Her advocate, K. Chaveau 
Laga^e, visited her to receive her last 
instructions. Drawing a ring from her 
finger, she said, ''To-morrow I shall 
be no more ; I know well the fate which 
awaits me ; your kind assistance could 
be of no avail ; it would endanger you 
without saving me. Do not, therefore, 
I pray you, come to the tribunal ; but 
accept this as the last testimony of my 
regard." Her defence, composed by 
herself the night before the trial, is 
one of the most eloquent and touching 
monuments of the Revolution. Her 
answers to the interrogatories of the 
judges, the dignity of her manner, the 
beauty of her figure, melted even the 
revolutionary audience with pity. They 
had the barbarity to ask her questions 
reflecting on her honour : the unworthy 
insult brought tears to her eyes, but 
did not disturb her serenity of demea- 
nour. Finding they could implicate her 
in no other way, the president asked her 
if she was acquainted with the place of 
her husband's retreat She replied, that 
"whether she knew it or not she would 
not reveal it^ and that there was no law 
by which she was obliged, in a court of 
justice, to violate the strongest feelings 
of nature." Upon this she was imme- 
diately condemned. When the reading 
of her sentence was concluded, she rose 
and said, ''You judge me worthy to 
share the fate of the great men whom 
you have assassinated. I shall endea- 
vour to imitate their firmness on the 
scaffold." She regained her prison with 
an elastic step and beaming eye ; and 
on entering the wicket, made, with a 
joyous air, a sign to show she was to 
be beheaded. Her whole soul appeared 
absorbed in the heroic feelings with 
whidi she was animated. 



73. She was conveyed to the scaffold 
in the same car with a man of the name 
of Lemarche, condemned for forging as- 
signats, whose firmness was not equal 
to her own. While passing along the 
streets, her whole anxiety appeared to 
be to support his courage. She did 
this with so much simplicity and effect, 
that she frequently brought a smile on 
the lips which were about to perish.* 
At the place of execution she bowed be- 
fore the gigantic statue of Liberty, and 
pronounced the memorable words, "O 
Liberty, how many crimes are com- 
mitted in thy name 1 " When they 
arrived at the foot of the scaffold, she 
had the generosity to renounce, in £Et- 
vour of her companion, the privilege of 
being first executed. " Ascend first," 
said she : " let me at least spare you 
the pain of seeing my blood fiow." 
Turning to the executioner, she asked 
if he would consent to that arrange- 
ment ; he replied, " That his orders 
were that she should die the first." — 
"You cannot, I am sure," said she with 
a smile, " refuse a woman her last re- 
quest ?" Undismayed by the spectacle 
which immediately ensued, she calmly 
bent her head imder the guillotine, and 
perished with the serenity she had 
evinced ever since her imprisonment. 

74. Madame Roland had predicted 
that her husband would not long sur- 
vive her. Her prophecy was speedily 
fulfilled. A few days afterwards, he 
was foimd dead on the road between 
Paris and Rouen ; he had stabbed him- 
self in that situation, that he might 
not^ by the place in whic^ his body was 
found, betray the generous friends who 
had sheltereid him in his misfortunes. 
In his pocket was found a letter, in 
these terms : " Whoever you are, O 
passenger 1 who discover my body, re- 
spect tiie remains of the unfortunate. 
They are those of a man who conse- 
crated his whole life to be usefrd to his 
country ; who died as he had lived, vir- 
tuous and unsullied. May my fellow- 

* '* Silent she saw the one, the other plain. 
The weaker body lodged the nobler heart: 
Yet him she saw lament, as if his pain 
Were grief and sorrow for another's smart ; 
And her keep silence so, as if her eyes 
Dumb orators were to entreat the skies." 
Faikfaz's Totfo, ii. 4S. 
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citizens embrace more humane senti- 
ments : not fear, but indignation, made 
me quit my retreat when I heard of the 
murder of my wife. I loathed a world 
stained with so many crimes." The 
other chiefs of the pturty, dispersed in 
the provinces of France, underwent in- 
numerable dangers, and some of them 
made escapes more wonderful even than 
those which romance has figured. Con- 
dorcet swallowed opium and perished. 
He had long been concealed in the house 
of a female Mend, who sheltered him 
with generous devotion ; but when the 
sun shone forth in the next spring, he 
was so captivated by the beauty of na- 
ture, that he went forth to the fields, and 
was apprehended. He was discovered 
in disguise by the fineness of his linen, 
and immediately swallowed the poison 
he carried with him. Louvet owed his 
salvation to the fidelity of female at- 
tachment. Buzot stabbed himself when 
he heard of Madame Roland's execu- 
tion ; the passion which had been con- 
cealed in life appeared in death. But 
the woimd was not mortal, and he was 
reserved for a more melancholy fate. 
Barbaroux, Buzot, Potion, and Yalaz^, 
were long concealed at St Emilion, in 
a cavern, by a sister of Guadet. But 
the Jacobins at length got trace of their 
retreat, and they were obliged to leave 
it Quadet himself was soon discovered, 
and perished by the guillotine at Bor- 
deaux; as did also the ardent and impe- 
tuous Barbaroux on the 25th June 1.794. 
Potion and Buzot were found in a field 
near the Garonne half devoured by 
wolves, which in those days of war had 
descended from the mountains to share 
in the spoils of humanity. A few only 
escaped the anxious search of the Jaco- 
bins ; their memoirs evince a curious 
proof of the indignation of enthusiastic 
but virtuous minds at the triumph of 
guilty ambition. 

75. While these events were in pro- 
gress, the arm of female enthusiasm ar^ 
rested the course of one of the tyrants; 
and her deed, though it occurred a few 
weeks after their fall, was the direct 
consequence of the overthrow of the 
Girondists. Charlotte Corday, a native 
of Rouen, at the age of five-and-twenty, 
was animated by a heroism and devo- 



tion above her sex. A grand-daughter 
of the great Comeillet, she was animated 
with his lofty spirit. This is not sur- 
prising — poetry, heroism, and love, are 
sisters of each other ; they spring from 
the same exalted sentiments. Gifted 
with a beautiful form and a serene tem- 
per, she deemed the occupations and 
ordinary aij^bition of women beneath 
her serious regard ; possessed of more 
than masculine coiirage, she had lost 
nothing of female delicacy. One only 
passion, the love of liberty, concentrated 
the ardent aspirations of her mind. Her 
enthusiasm was awakened to the high- 
est degree by the arrival of the pro- 
scribed Girondists at Rouen after their 
overthrow at Paris ; all the romantic 
visions of her youth seemed blighted 
by the bloody usurpation of the ruling 
faction at Paris. Marat> the instigator 
of aU the atrocities, she imagined to be 
their leader. He was considered in the 
provinces, from his numerous journals, 
which had long stimulated to massacre 
and blood, as the demon of the Revo- 
lution. If he could be removed, no ob- 
stacle appeared to remain to the reign 
of justice and equality, to the com- 
mencement of the happiness of France. 
In the heroic spirit of female devotion, 
she resolved to sacrifice her life to this 
inestimable object.* 

76. Having taken her resolution, she 
regained all her wonted cheerfulness of 
manner, which the public calamities 
had much impaired. Deceived by the 
appearance of joy which she exhibited, 
her relations allowed her to set o£f on 
some trifling commissions to Paris. A 
young man in the national guard of 
Rouen, named Franquelin, was deeply 
attached to her. Shegave him, before de- 
parting, her portrait, which he preserved 
with religious care, with her letters. 
He died of grief soon after her melan- 
choly fate, having previously directed 
that her miniature and letters should 
be buried with him, which was accord- 
ingly done. " I weep," said she to a 
friend, " the woes of my country, of my 

* " Ergo Qffogermanam, fratremque, patrem- 
que, deosque, 
Et natale solum, &tis ablata reUnquam. 
Maximtu intra me Deus est: non magna 

relinquam. 
Magna sequar."— Ovid, Metam. viL 50-^M. 
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relations, of yotL So long as Marat 
lives, no one can be sure of his life/' 
In an old bible in her possession she 
had marked the passage, — " The Lord 
made choice of Judith to deliver Israel" 
In the public conveyance she was chiefly 
distinguished by the amiable playful- 
ness of her demeanour, uninterrupted 
even by the savage conversation of some 
Jacobins who were present.* The first 
day of her arrival at Paris was employed 
in executing her commissions ; on the 
second she purchased a knife at the 
Palais Royal, to plunge into the bosom 
of the tyrant On the third day, she 
with difficulty obtained an entrance to 
Marat She was ushered into a room 
adjoining the cabinet, where he lay in 
a covered bath. He eagerly inquired 
after the proscribed deputies at Caen. 
Being told their names, — " They shall 
soon meet with the pimishment they 
deserve," said Marat ''Yours is at 
hand !" exclaimed she, and stabbed him 
to the heart He uttered a loud shriek 
and expired. The blood flowed so pro- 
fusely from the wound that he seemed 
to expire in a bath of gore. Charlotte 
Corday remained motionless in the 

* "To her came message of the murderment 
Wherein her guiltless friends should hope- 
less sterve ; 
She that was noble, wise, as &ir and gent, 
Cast how she might their harmless lives 

preserve: 
Zeal was the spring whence flow'd her har- 

diment 
From maiden's shame yet was she loth to 

swerve ; 
Yet had her courage ta'en so sure a hold. 
That boldness, shamefiist; shame had made 
her bold. 

" And forth she went a shop for merchan> 

dise, 
Full of rich atu S, but none for sale exposed ; 
A veil obscured the sunshine of her eyes, 
The rose within herself her sweetness closed* 
Each ornament about her seemly lies, 
By curious chance, or careless art com- 
posed; 
For what she most neglects most curious 

prove. 
So beauty's help'd by nature, heaven, and 
love. 

*' Admired of all went on this noble maid.** 
Fairtax'b Tas90, ii. 17, 18. 

There is nothing grand, senerous, or pathe- 
tic in human character which the poets had 
prefigured, that the French Revolution has 
not realised. 



apartment, and was seized and con- 
ducted to prison. 

77. When in confinement, the cheer- 
fulness and serenity of her manner as- 
tonished the jailers, who, though they 
watched her day and night, could dis- 
cern no change in the tranquilliiy which 
she evinced. On the same day she 
wrote to Barbaroux at Caen, in terms 
singularly descriptive of her state of 
mind.t This letter was afterwards 
made the chief ground of his condem- 
nation. Before leaving home, she had 
given away all her books except a vol- 
ume of Plutarch, which she took with 
her. On the day of her trial, her ex- 
traordinary beauty and innocence of 
manner excited universal interest She 
interrupted the witnesses, who were be- 
ginning to prove the death of the de- 
ceased: "These formalities are unne- 
cessary: I killed Marat!" — "What 
temptsd you to commit the murder ? " 
"His own crimes." — "What do you 
mean by his crimes ? " "The misfor- 
tunes which he has inflicted on France 
since the Revolution, and which he was 
preparing to increase." — "Who are 
your associates ? " "I have none : I 
alone conceived the idea." — " What did 
you propose to yourself by putting 
Marat to death ? " " To stop the an- 
archy of Franca I have slain one man 
to save a hundred thousand — a wretch, 

t " They are such good republicans at Paris 
that they cannot conceive now a useless wo- 
man, the longest term of whose life could be 
of no service, can calmly sacrifice herself to 
save her country. For tteo dayg I have en- 
joyed a delightful peace qfmind; the happines$ 
(^ my cowKtry iniures mine. I could not be 
better than in my prison : the turnkeys are 
the best people possible. They have put gen- 
darmes beside me to prevent mv wearying. 
I have felt this very well during the daytime, 
but very awkward at night I have com- 
plained of this indecency, but they have not 
thought fit to pay any attention. I believe 
that it is an invention of Chabot; such an 
idea could only have occurred to a Capuchin. 
Those who now regret tee must rejoice to see 
me enjoying the repose of the Champs Elys^s 
with tiieBrutuses of antiquity: there are few 
patriots who ^ow how to die for their coun- 
try. The prisoners, tax from insulting me like 
the people in the street seemed to pity me ; 
misfortune makes v» eompauUnuiU—that is my 
last reflection." — Charlotte Cobdat to Bab- 
BAROux, the second day of the preparation 
forpeaceatthe prison of the AblMiye; Frud- 
xomf E, R^lutiont de Paris, p. 686. No. 1»7. 
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topreserveihemnocent — a savage mon- 
ster, to give repose to my comitry. I 
was a republican before the Revolution, 
and I have never fiuled in eneigy/' — 
** What do you understand by energy?" 
asked the president. ** The sentiment 
which animates those who, disdaining 
the consideration of their own safety, 
sacrifice themselves for the sake of their 
coimtiy." During the interrogatory, 
she observed an artist taking a sketch 
of her profile. She turned her head 
so as to give him a proper view, and 
remained so steady that he completed 
it in a few minutes. She I'equested him 
to send a few copies to her family. Upon 
hearing her sentence, she gave a joyful 
exclamation, and, with a radiant coun- 
tenance, handed to the president two 
letters, one addressed to Barbarouz, the 
other to her father. In the latter, she 
said, "Pardon me, my dear papa» for hav- 
ing disposed of my life wilhout your 
permission. I have avenged many vic- 
tims, prevented others. The people will 
one day acknowledge the service I have 
rendered my country. For your sake 
I wished to remain inoognitOf but it was 
impossible ; I only trust you will not 
be injured by what I have done. Fare- 
well, my beloved papa; forget me, or 
rather rejoice at my fate : it has sprung 
from a noble cause. Embrace my sis- 
ter for me, whom I love with all my 
heart, as well as all my relations. Never 
forget the words of Comeille — 
' The crime makes the shame, and not the 
scaflfold."* 

She then said to her ooimsel, " Tou 
have defended me in a delicate and 
generous manner : the only one which 
was fitting. I thank you for it ; it has 
made me conceive for you an esteem of 
chichi wish to give you a prool These 
gentlemen,"loo]migto the judges, "have 
infoimed me that my effects are confis- 
cated : I owe some debts in Ihe prison 
— I charge you to acquit them." Not 
the slightest appearance of emotion was 
visible on her countenance, even when 
the court shook with the applause of 
the multitude at her condemnation. 
When she was conducted back to her 
cell, a confessor presented himself — 
** Thank you," said she, "for your kind- 
ness ; but I have no need of your as- 



sistance. The blood which I have shed, 
and that which I am about to offer, are 
the only sacrifices I can present to the 
Eternal" 

78. The crowd which assembled to 
witness her execution exceeded any- 
thing yet seen in Paris; her youth, 
her bcMEtuty, her astonishiiig courage, 
the magnitude of the deed for which 
she was to suffer, produced universal 
and thrilling interost When the exe- 
cutioners bound her hands and cut off 
her long hair, she said, "This is the 
toilet of death, arranged by somewhat 
rude hands, but it leads to immortality." 
A young stranger named Adam Lux, 
from Mayence, saw her pass in the car 
at the entrance of the Rue St Honors ; 
wilh devout admiration he followed it 
to the place of execution, and witnessed 
her death. Such were his feelings at the 
sight that he soon after published a vin- 
dication of her memory. She was drawn 
in a car, dressed in a scarlet robe — the 
colour assigned by law to aHRaiwiTiH As 
she passed along, at half-past seven in 
the evening, to the place of execution 
in the Place Louis XV., "her manner," 
says the revolutionary journal, "had 
that exquisite grace which is above 
beauty, which i^ cannot imitate, nor 
language depict She voluntarily held 
out her hands to be bound ; but when 
they began to attach her feet to the 
plank, she shuddered, conceiving they 
were going to insult her. When the 
object was explained, she consented 
with a smile. A blush of virgin mo- 
desty overspread her beautiful fiice and 
neck T^hen the executioner undid the 
clasp from her bosom ; but it took no- 
thing from her serenity of manner, and 
she herself placed and adjusted her 
head under the terrible axe. The im- 
mense multitude awaited the stroke in 
deathlike silence. When the guillotine 
had fallen, the executioner lifted the 
head, still perfectly beautiful, but pale ; 
and struck it with his hand. A uni- 
versal shudder was felt in the crowd: 
he raised it, and struck it again ; the 
blood then suffused the cheeks, and 
restored their lovely carnation. Cries 
of ' Vive la R^publique 1 ' arose on all 
sides : but the beauty and courage of 
Charlotte Corday had made a profound 
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impression on every heart." Veigniaud 
said, on hearing the particnlars of her 
execution, " She has destroyed us, but 
taught us how to die." 

79. But crime is never expedient. 
Murder, even when prompted by the 
most generous intentions, seldom fails 
to defeat its own purposa The dag- 
ger of Charlotte Corday only caused 
more blood to flow over Frs^ce. It 
killed Marat as a man ; but, in the ex- 
cited state of the public mind, it made 
him a god. Robespierre pronounced 
an eloquent eulogium on his virtues 
in the Convention. "If I speak to- 
day," added he, " it is because I am 
bound to do so. Poniards were here 
used : I should have received the fatal 
blow. Chance alone made it light on 
that great patriot Think no longer, 
therefore, of vain declamations or the 
pomp of burial; the best way to avenge 
Marat is to prosecute his enemies witii 
relentiess vigour. The Vengeance which 
is satisfied with Amend honours is soon 
appeased, and loses itself in worthless 
projects. Renoimce, then, these use- 
less discussions, and avenge him in the 
only manner worthy of his name." His 
obsequies were celebrated with extra- 
ordinary pomp : a band of young wo- 
men, and deputies from the sections of 
Paris, were invited to throw flowers on 
the body; and the President of the Po- 
pular Societies, who pronounced his 
funeral oration, said : " Let us not pro- 
nounce his eulogy ; it is to be found in 
his conduct, his writings, his ghastiy 
wound, his death. Citizens ! cast your 
flowers on the pale body of Marat. He 
wasourfkiend — the friend of the people; 
it was for the people that he lived, for 
the people that he died. Enough has 
now been given to lamentation : listen 
to the great soul of Marat, which rises 
from the grave, and says — 'Republi- 
cans, put an end to your tears : Re- 
publicans should weep but for a mo- 
ment^ and then devote themselves to 
their country. It was not me whom 
they vnshed to assassinate ; it was the 
Republic. It is not I who cry for ven- 
geance : it is the Republic ; it is the 
people ; it is yourselves 1 * " His re- 
mains were consigned with funeral 
pomp to the Pantiieon; and monu- 



ments were raised to him in every town 
and village of France. Posterity has- 
reversed the sentence : it has consigned 
Marat to eternal execration, and asso- 
ciated Charlotte Corday with Timoleon 
and Brutus. 

80. Robespierre and the Decemvirs 
made the assassination of Marat the 
ground for increased severity towards 
the broken remains of the Girondist 
party. Many of their friends remained 
in the Convention ; with generous con- 
stancy they still sat on the benches to 
the rights thinned by the proscription 
of so many noble members. During 
the trial of Charlotte Corday, a secret 
protest, signed by seventy-tluree depu- 
ties, against the usurpation of 2d Jime, 
was cGscovered; they were all imme- 
diately arrested, and thrown into pri- 
son. The Convention, after their re- 
moval, contained no elements whatever 
of resistance to the tyrants. Adam 
Lux, the ardent stranger who had wit- 
nessed the execution of Charlotte Cor- 
day, and published an apology for her 
crime, was soon afterwai^ arrested for 
doing so, and condemned. On entering 
the prison, he exclaimed, " I am then 
about to die for her ; " and he did die 
in e£fect^ hailing with his last breath 
the scaffold, as the altar of patriotism 
and devotion which her blood had con- 
secrated. 

81. Thus perished the party of the 
Qironde, reckless in its measures, cul- 
pable for its rashness, but illustrious 
from its talents, glorious in its falL It 
embraced all the men who were philan- 
thropists from feeling, or republicans 
fr^m principle — ^the brave, the humane, 
and ihe benevolent. But with them 
were also combined within its ranks 
numbers of a baser kind ; many who 
employed their genius for the advance- 
ment of their ambition, and were care- 
less of their country provided they ele- 
vated their party. It was overthrown 
by a faction of coarser mateiials, but 
more determined character ; with less 
remains of conscientious feeling, but 
more acquaintance with practical wick- 
edness. Adorned by the most splen- 
did talents, supported by the most 
powerful eloquence, actuated at times 
by the most generous intentions, it 
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perished the victim of a base and des- 
picable ftustion — of men sprung from 
the dregs of the populace, and impelled 
by guilty and selfish ambition. Such 
ever has, and ever will be, the result 
of revolutionary convulsions in society, 
when not steadily opposed in the out- 
set by a firm union of the higher classes 
of the community. In the collision of 
opposite factions, the virtuous and the 
moderate will, unless bold and imited, 
be always overcome by the reckless and 
the daring.* Prudence clogs their en- 
terprise ; virtue checks their ambition; 
humanity paralyses their exertions. 
, They fall, because they recoil from the 
violence which becomes essential to 
success in revolutions. 

82. The principles of this celebrated 
party disqualified them from taking an 
energetic or successful part in public 
affairs. Their aversion to violence, 
their horror at blood, rendered them 
totally unfit to struggle with their de- 
termined antagonists. They deemed 
it better to suffer than to commit vio- 
lence; to die in the attempt to pre- 
serve freedom, rather than live by the 
atrocities which would subvert it. Their 
principles in the end, when driven to 
extremities, were those so finely ex- 
pressed by Louis XVIII. when uiged 
to assassinate Napoleon — " In our fa- 
mily we are murdered, but we never 
commit murder." Their greatest faiilt, 
and it is one which all their subsequent 
misfortunes could not expiate, consisted 
in the agitation which, partly from phi- 
losophic delusion, pai*tly from ignor- 
ance of the world, partly from selfish 
ambition, they so sedulously maintained 
in the public mind. The storm which 
their eloquence created, it was beyond 
the power of their wisdom to allay. 
They roused the people against the 
throne on the 10th August; they failed 
in saving the monarch on the 21st Jan- 
uary, and fell on the 81st May before 
the power of the populace, whose furi- 
ous passions they had awakened. Such 
is the natural progress of revolution, 

* So true in all ages is the opinion of 
Petrarch— 

"Cha ehi diMerns, e vinto da cfai Tnole." 

"He who diacems, ie conquered by him who 
wilU." 



and the means provided by Providence 
for its termination and punishment. Its 
early leaders become themselves the ob- 
jects of jealousy when their hile is esta- 
blished; the turbulent and the ambi- 
tious combine against an authority 
which they are desirous of supplant- 
ing ; sti*onger flattery to popular licen- 
tiousness, more ex^avagant protesta- 
tions of public zeal, speedily arouse the 
multitude against those who have ob- 
tained the influence which they desire for 
themselves. Power falls into the hands 
of the most desperate : they gain every- 
thing because lliey scruple at nothing. 
83. The time which elapsed from the 
death of the king to the fall of the Gir- 
ondists, was to the revolutionary Exe- 
cutive what the Legislative Assembly 
was to the constitutional throne. Both 
were brief periods, during which the in- 
ability of government to combat the 
forces of the Revolution was made 
clearly manifest, and in both of which, 
after a lingering and painful struggle, 
the ruling power was overthrown by an 
insurrection in the capital The throne 
and Gux)ndist government fell from the 
same cause, viz. the want of any mili- 
tary force to coerce the populace, and 
maintain the independence of the legis- 
lative as well as the execiitiva Both 
were the victims of the fatal delusion, 
that a government can rest on the mo- 
ral support of the nation, without any 
protection from its institutions, and 
that no danger is to be apprehended 
from the people, if they are practically 
invested with the command of the only 
military force in the state. The Giron- 
dists destroyed themselves by the la- 
mentable prostration of the power of 
government which they forced upon the 
reluctant Louis ; the revolt of the 10th 
August, in which they bore so conspi- 
cuous a part, ultimately brought them- 
selves to the scaffold not less than their 
sovereign. And, by a remarkable coin- 
cidence and just retribution, the want 
of that very constitutional guard which 
they basely compelled their king to dis- 
band on the 81st May 1792 [chap. vn. 
§ 60], proved fatal to their party on that 
very day year, on the 31st May 1793 ; 
and surrendered themselves to ^e scaf- 
fold — France to the Reign of Terror. 
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84. The party headed by Chaumette 
and the municipality of PariB, whose 
insurrection overthrew the illustrious 
league of eminent and eloquent men 
who had done so much to overturn the 
throne, was the basest andmost atrocious 
that ever waselevatedby popular passion 
or madness to power, in any age or coun- 
try. Without the fanaticism and eneigy 
of Robespierre or St Just, without the 
vigour and occasional humanity of Dan- 
ton and Camille Desmoulins, they pos- 
sessed the whole bloodthirstiness and 
cruelty of both these parties, and added 
to them a baseness and cruelty peculi- 
arly their own. Sprung from the very 
dregs of society, alike without character 
or employment when the Revolution 
broke out, they brought to the important 
situations in themunidpality of Paris, to 
which they were elevated by their dex- 
terity in pandering to the worst passions 
of the people, a baseness, falsehood, and 
villany, rare, fortunately for the world, 
in any class.* Perhaps there is not to 
be found in any language such a mass 
of ribaldry, falsehood, and obscenity, 
unrelieved by any talent savethat which 
panders to the thirst for scandal, as is 
to be found in Hubert's well-lmown 
journal, the P^re Duchesne, Tet this 
infamous p#bduction elevated him to 
greatness — rendered him one of the 
rulers of the municipality of Paris, en- 
abled him to bid defiance to the party 
which had overturned the throne of 
Louis XVI., and bring the Girondists 
and whole philosophers of the Revolu- 
tion to the scaffold 1 A memorable proof 

* Chaumette, bom at Nevers in 1763, was 
the son of a cooper, and at first received some 
education ; but dissipation soon made him 
abandon his studies, and he gained his Uveli- 
hood for some vears as a pilot on the Loire, 
In 1789, when tiie Revolution broke out, he 
came to Paris, and got employment as a copy- 
ing-clerk, and first rose to notice by his power 
of speaking in the Cordeliers club, where he 
was patronised by Camille Desmoulins. He 
was appointed Procureur of the Commune, 
on bemg elected member of the Convention, 
in September 1792. — Hubert, bom at Alen^on 
in 1755, of obscure parents, came to Paris in 
1775 in quest of subsistence, and after living 
some time by viUany, he was appointed a 
box-keex)er at one of the lesser theatres, and 
afterwards became a footman, both of which 
situations he lost by his dishonesty. He was 
utterly destitute when the Revolution broke 
VOL. n. 



of the rapid ascendancy which, in revo- 
lutionary struggles, the basest and most 
atrocious of mankind ere long acquire, 
and of the fatal nature of the delusions 
which lead so 'many well-meaning but 
inexperienced men, in every age, to ima- 
gine that the multitude will select good 
governors for themselves, because it is 
for their interest to be well governed. 

85. The Girondists, and the whole 
constitutional party of France, expe- 
rienced, when they attempted to coerce 
their former allies, and restrain the 
march of the Revolution, the necessary 
effect of the false principles on which 
they had acted, and the perilous nature 
of the doctrines which they had taken 
such pains to spread among the people. 
They were never able thereafter to com- 
mand the assistance of either of the 
great parties in the state — of the holders 
of property, or the advocates for spolia* 
tion. The former could place no con- 
fidence in them after they had confis- 
cated the church property, persecuted 
the priests, carried the cruel decree 
against the emigrants, provoked the re- 
volt of the 10th August, and voted for 
the death of the kmg; the latter felt 
against them all the bitterness of per- 
sonal deceit and party treachery, when 
they strove to wield the power of the 
executive against the men with whom 
they had formerly acted, and the prin- 
ciples by which they had excited so ter- 
rible a convulsion. It is this feeling of 
distrust on the one hand, and treachery 
on the other, which so speedily annihi- 
lates the power of the authors of a re- 
out ; but that soon fotmd him employment. 
He was, from his command of vulgar slang 
and gross ideas, early employed by the ex- 
treme Jacobin party to conduct a democi-atic 
journal, OE^led the "Pfere Duchesne," the na- 
ture of which may be judged of from its title, 

"Lettres b 1 patriotiques du veritable 

F%re Duchesne. " The author is in possession 
of a copy of this curious and valuable record 
of the Revolution. Pull of blackguard ex- 
pressions, atrocious falsehoods, filthy obscen- 
ity, and frightful blasphemy, it soon became 
a powerful engine in tne hands of the atheis- 
tical and anarchical party, was hawked daily 
in every street of Paris, sent down in profu- 
sion to the departments, and forwarded by 
cart-loads to the armies. It now forms eleven 
volumes, one of the most curious monuments 
of the Revolution.— JiofiT. Univ.^ xix. 646, 547 
(Hebbrt); and viii. 800 (Chauxbtte). 
Q 
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Tolution, when they endeavour to re- 
strain its excesses, and renders the 
leader of a mighty host in one year ut- 
terly powerless and contemptible inihe 
next. It is the chaige of inconsistency 
which they never can get oyer ; the bit- 
terness excited by an abandonment of 
principle,whichparalyses all their efforts 
even to correct its abuses. The Giron- 
dists and Constitutionalists experienced 
this cruel reverse in the most signal man- 
ner, in all the later stages of the Revo- 
lution. Lafayette wielded the whole 
power of France when he arrayed the 
national guard against the monarchy in 
1789; but he cotdd not raise thirty men 
to join his standard in defence of the 
throne in 1792 : and the former leader 
of the populace owed his escape from 
their ferocity solely to his confinement 
in an Austrian dungeon. Vergniaud 
and the Girondists were all-powerful 
while they were declaiming against the 
supposed treachery of the court, and 
inflaming the. nation to plunge into a 
European war ; but when they inveigh- 
ed against the massacres in the prisons, 
and sought indirectly to save the life of 
the monai'ch whom they had dethroned, 
they became to the last degree unpopu- 
lar, and were consigned -to prison and 
the scaffold amidst the applause of the 
very multitude which had so recent- 
ly followed them with acclamations. 
"Unhappy Girondists!" said Danton 
some time afber their fall, and when the 
effect of their deeds had become appa- 
rent, "they have precipitated us into 
the abyss of anarchy; they themselves 
were drowned in it ; we shall be sub- 
merged in our turn ; already I hear the 
sound of the waves a himdredfeet above 
my headl" 

86. These facts suggest an important 
conclusion in politieal science, which is, 
that the injustice and violence of a re- 
volutionary party can hardly ever be 
effectually controlled by those who have 
participated in its principles ; but that 
the only hope of the friends of order, in 
such circumstances, is to be found in 
those who, imder every, intimidation, 
have resolutely resisted measures of in- 
justice. There is something in courage 
and consistency which commands re- 
spect^ even amidst the bitterness of {ax>- 



tion ; and if a reaction against the reign 
of violence is ever to arise, its leaders 
must be found, not among those who 
have at first promoted and afterwarda 
abandoned, but among those who have 
ever resisted the march of revolution. 
It costs little to a soldier to fight under 
the bannera of an able and resolute ad- 
versary; but he will never place confi- 
dence in a general who has deserted his 
colours during the combat. The Re- 
publican writers are all in error when 
they assert, that the horrors of the Re- 
volution were owing to the king not 
having cordially thrown himself into 
the arms of the Constitutional party. 
With such allies he never could have 
mastered the Jacobin party, supported 
as it was by so lazge a proportion of 
the indigent and urban population of 
France. It was the Royalists alone who 
could have effectually taken advantage 
of the strong reaction against the Re- 
volution which the first open acts of 
violence against the throne occasioned, 
and it was their emigration which left 
the nation impotent against its excesses. 
And the event has abundantly proved 
the justice of these principles. The 
Orleans and Girondist parties were 
never able to oppose any prions resist- 
ance to the progress of the Revolution, 
and history can hardly find a skinnish. 
to record, fought in defence of their 
principles;* whereas the peasants of 
La Vendue, without any external aid, 
and under every disadvantage, waged a 
desperate war with the Republic, and 
after many battle had been fought^ and 
a million of men slaughtered, were still, 
on the accession of Napoleon, imsub- 
dued. Itwas the general desertion of the 
country by the emigrants, the treachery 
of the army, and tiie imdue humanity 
of the king, which really paved the way 
for the Jacobin excesses. 

87. But although the previous ex- 
cesses and reckless ambition of the 
Girondists precluded them from op- 
posing any effectual resistance to the 
progress of revolution, they did much 
to redeem their ruinous errors by the 

* The resistance at Lyous and Toulon, 
though begun under Girondist colours befoiie 
the fighting commenced, was in reality con- 
ducted by the Boyali&t party. 
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heroifon of their death. Posterity iu- 
Taiiably declares for the cause of virtue ; 
the serenily and courage of the supreme 
hour often cause many previous faults 
to be forgotten. The last impressions 
are those which are the most durable ; 
the principles which, in the end, prove 
triumphant are those which find a re- 
sponsive echo in the human heart 
Already this effect has become con- 
spicuous. The talents, the vigour, the 
energy of the Jacobins, are foigotten 
in the blood which stained their tri- 
umphs; the guilty ambition, the im- 
prudent zeal, the irresolute conduct^ 
the inexperienced credulity of the 
Girondists, are lost in the Roman hero- 
ism of their fall The Reign of Terror, 
the night of the Revolution, was of 



short duration ; the stars which were 
extinguished in its firmament only 
turned the eyes of the world with more 
anxiety to the coming dawn. But the 
eloquence of Vergniaud, the devotion 
of Charlotte Corday, the heroism of 
Madame Roland, have made a lasting 
impression upon the world ; and while 
history, which records the dreadful 
evils which their impetuous declama- 
tions produced upon their country, 
cannot absolve them from the imputa- 
tion of rash and perilous innovation 
— of reckless and guilty ambition — ^it 
must respect some of the motives which 
led even to errors, whose consequences 
were then inagreatdegree unknown, and 
venerate the courage with which, in the 
last extremity, they met their fate. 



CHAPTER XII. 



THB WAR m LA YBNDlfiB. 



1. Thb French Revolution was a 
revolt not only against the government 
and institutions, but the opinions and 
the belief of former times. It was 
ushered in by an Inundation of scepti- 
cism and infidelity ; it was attended by 
unexampled cruelty to the ministers of 
religion ; it led to the overthrow of 
every species of devotion, and the edu- 
cation of a generation ignorant even of 
the first elements of the Christian faith. 
When the French soldiers approached 
the cradle of our religion, when they 
beheld Mount Carmel and Nazareth, 
when they visited the birthplace of 
Christ, and saw from afar the scene of 
his sufferings, the holy names inspired 
them with no emotion ; they gazed on 
them only as Syrian villages, uncon- 
nected either by history or tradition 
with any interesting recollections. The 
descendants of Godfrey of Bouillon and 
Raymond of Toulouse, of those who 
perished in the service of the holy 
sepulchre, viewed the scenes of the 



Crusaders* gloiy with indifference; and 
names at ^mch their forefathers would 
have thrilled with emotion, designated 
for them only the abodes of barbarous 
tribes. 

2. But it was not in the nature of 
things, it was not the intention of Pro- 
vidence, that this prodigious Revolution 
should be effected without a struggle, 
or the Christian faith obliterated for 
a time fr^m a nation's thoughts, with- 
out a mo^e desperate contest than the 
dearest interest of present existence 
could originate. Such a warfare ac- 
cordingly arose — and was marked, too, 
with circumstances of deeper atrocity 
than even the Reign of Terror or the 
rule of Robespierre. It began, not 
amidst the dignity of rank, or the lustre 
of courts— not among those distinguished 
by their knowledge, or blessed by their 
fortune; but among the simple inhabi- 
tants of a remote district — among those 
who had gained least by the ancient 
institutions, and perilled most in seek- 
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ing to restore them. While the nobi- 
lity of France basely fled on the first 
appearance of danger, while the higher 
orders of the clergy, in some instances, 
betrayed their religion by their pusil- 
lanimity, or disgraced it by their pro- 
fligacy ; the dignity of pa^otism, the 
sublimity of devotion, appeared amidst 
the simplicity of rural life; and the 
peasants of La Vendue set an example 
of heroism which might well put their 
superiors to the blush, for the innu- 
merable adyantages of fortime which 
they had misapplied, and the yast op- 
portunities of usefulness which they 
had neglected. It was there, too, as in 
the first ages of Chiistianity, that the 
noblest examples of religious duty were 
to be found; and while the light of 
reason was unable to restrain its tri- 
umphant votaries from imheard-of ex- 
cesses, and stained with blood the 
efforts of freedom, the village pastors 
and uneducated flocks of La Vendue 
bore the temptations of victory with- 
out seduction, and the ordeal of suffer- 
ing without dismay. 

3. The district immortalised by the 
name of La Vendue embraces a part 
of Poitou, of Anjou, and of the county 
of Nantes, and is now divided into four 
departments, those of Loire Inferieure, 
Maine-et-Loire, Deux-S^vres, and Ven- 
due. It is bounded on the north by 
the Loire, from Nantes to Angers ; on 
the west, by the sea ; on the south, by 
the road from Niort to Fontenoy, 
Lu9on, and the Sables d'Olonne; on 
the east, by a line passing through 
Brissac, Thouars, Parthenay, and Niort. 
This space comprehends l^e whole of 
what was properly the seat of the La 
Vendue contest, and contains eight 
hundlred thousand souls : the Loire 
separated the district from that which 
afterwards became so well known frx>m 
the Chouan wars. This country dif- 
fers, both in its external aspect and 
the manners of its inhabitants, from 
any other province of France. It is 
composed for the most part of incon- 
siderable hiUs, not connected with any 
chain of mountains, but which rise in 
gentle undulations from the generally 
level surface of the country. The val- 
leys are naiTow, but of no great depth; 



and at their bottom flow little dear 
streams, which glide by a gentle descent 
to the Loire, or the neighbouring ocean. 
Great blocks of granite rise up at inter- 
vals on the heights, and resemble cas- 
tellated ruins amidst a forest of v^eta- 
tion. On the banks of the S^vre, the 
Bceneiy assumes a bolder character, and 
that stream flows in a deep and rocky 
bed amidst overhanging woods ; but in 
the districts bordering on the Loire, 
the declivities are more gentle, and 
extensive valleys reward the labours of 
the cultivator. 

4. The Bocage, as its name indicates, 
is covered with trees ; not indeed any- 
where disposed in large masses, but 
surrounding the little enclosures into 
which the country is subdivided. The 
smallness of the farms, the great sub- 
division of landed property, and the 
prevalence of cattle husbandry; have 
rendered the custom universal of en- 
closing every field, however small, with 
hedges, which are surmounted by pol- 
lards, the bi-anches of which ai'e «ut 
every five years for firewood to the in- 
habitants. Little grain is raised, the 
population depending chiefly on the 
sale of their cattle, or the produce of 
the dairy; and the landscape is only 
diversified at intervals in autumn by 
yellow patches glittering through the 
surrounding foliage, or clusters of vines 
overhanging the rocky eminences. The 
air in this region is pure, the situation 
of the farmhouses, overshadowed by 
aged oaks, or peeping out of luxuriant 
foliage, picturesque in the extreme. 
There are neither navigable rivers nor 
canals, no great roads nor towns, in the 
district : secluded in his leafy shroud, 
each peasant cultivates his little do- 
main, severed alike from the elegances, 
the ambition, and the seductions of the 
world. 

5. The part of La Vended which ad- 
joins the ocean to the south of the dis- 
tricty and which was formerly buried 
beneath its waves, is called the Marais, 
and bore a prominent part in this me- 
morable contest. It is perfectly flat^ 
and in great part overspread by salt 
marshes, which never yield to the force 
of the sun. This humid cpimtry is in- 
tersected by innumerable canals, com- 
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municating with each other, which are 
planted with wiQowB, alders, poplars, 
and other marsh trees, whose luxuriant 
foliage frequently overshadowsthe little 
enclosures. The peasants are never seen 
without a long pole in their hands, with 
the aid of which they leap over the 
canals and ditches with surprising agi- 
lil^. Nothing can be more simple than 
the habits of the inhabitants. One roof 
covers a whole family, their cows and 
lambs, which feed on their little pos- 
session ; the chief food of the people 
is obtained from milk, and the fish 
which they procure in great quantities 
in the canals with which their country 
is intersected. The silence and deserted 
aspect of these secluded retreats — ^the 
sombre tint of the landscape, and the 
sallow complexions of the peasantry, 
owing to the general prevalence of 
aguish complaints, give a melancholy 
air to the country : but in the midst 
of its gloom a certain feeling of subli- 
mity is experienced, even by &e passing 
traveller ; and in no part of France did 
the people give greats proofs of an 
elevated and enthusiastic character. 

6. A single great road, that from 
Nantes to Rochelle, traverses the dis- 
trict; another, from Tours to Bordeaux, 
by Poitiers, divei'ges from it, leaving 
betwixt them a space thirty leagues in 
extent, where nothing but cross-roads 
are to be found. These cross-roads are 
all dug out as it were between two 
hedges, whose branches frequently meet 
over the head of the passenger ; while 
in winter or rainy weather they gene- 
rally become the beds of streams. They 
intersect each other extremely often ; 
and such is the general uniformity of 
the scenery, and the absence of any re- 
markable feature in the country, that 
even the natives frequently lose them- 
selves if they wander two or three 
leagues from their place of ordmary 
residence. This peculiar conformation 
of the country offered the greatest ob- 
stacles to an invading army. " It is," 
says General Eleber, ** an obscure and 
boundless labyrinth, in which it is im- 
possible to advance with security even 
with the greatest precautions. Tou 
are obliged, across a succession of na- 
tural redoubts and intrenchments, to 



seek out the road the moment that you 
leave the great chauss^e ; and when you 
do find it, it is generally a narrow de- 
file, not only impracticable for artillery, 
but for the smallest species of chariots 
which accompany an army. The prin- 
cipal roads have no other advantage in 
this respect but that arising from their 
greater breadth ; for, being every where 
shut in by the same species of enclo- 
sure, it is rarely possible either to de- 
ploy into line, or become aware of your 
enemy till you are assailed by his fire." 
7. There are no manufactures or 
great towns in the country. The land 
is cultivated by metayers, who divide 
the produce with the proprietors ; and 
it is rare to find a farm which yields 
the proprietor a profit of £25 a-year. 
The sale of the cattle constitutes almost 
the whole wealth of the country. Few 
magnificent chateaus are to be seen; 
the properties are in general of mode- 
rate extent, the landlords all resident, 
and their habits simple in the extreme. 
Tl^e profligacy and vices of Paris have 
never penetrated into the Bocage ; the 
only luxury of the proprietors consisted 
in rustic plenty and good cheer ; their 
sole amusement was tiie chase, at which 
they have long been exceedingly expert 
The habits of the gentlemen rendered 
them both excellent marksmen and 
capable of enduring fatigue without 
inconvenience ; the ladies travelled on 
horseback, or in carts drawn by oxen. 
But what chiefly distinguished this 
simple district from every other part 
of France, and what is particularly re- 
markable in a political point of view, is 
the relation, elsewhere unknown, which 
there subsisted between the landlords 
and the tenantry on their estates. The 
proprietor was not only always resident, 
but constantly engaged in connections, 
either of mutual interest or of kindly 
feeling, with those who cultivated his 
lands. He visited their farms, conversed 
with them about their cattle, attended 
their marriages and christenings, re- 
joiced with them when they rejoiced, 
and sympathised with them when they 
wept. On holidays the youths of both 
sexes danced at the chateau, and the 
ladies joined the festive circle. No 
sooner was a boar or wolf hunt deters 
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mined on, than the peasantry of all the 
neighbouring estates were STimmoned 
to pskrtake in the sport ; every one took 
his fusil, and repaired with joy to the 
post assigned to him ; and tiiey after- 
wards followed their landlords to the 
field of battle with the same alacrity 
with which they had attended them in 
those scenes of festivity and amuse- 
ment. 

8. These invaluable habits, joined to 
a native goodness of heart, rendered the 
inhabitants of the Bocage an excellent 
people; and it is not surprising that 
while the peasantry elsewhere in France 
i*evolted against their landlords, those 
of La Vendue almost all perished in 
combating with them against the Revo- 
lution. They were gentle, pious, chari- 
table, and hospitable, full of courage 
and energy, with pure feelings and un- 
corruptedmanners. Rarely was a crime, 
seldom alawsuit, heard of amongstthem. 
Their character was a mixture of savage 
courage against their enemies, and sub- 
missive affection to their benefactors : 
while they addressed .their landlords 
with familiarity, they had the most 
unbounded devotion to them in their 
hearts. Their temperament inclined 
them rather to melancholy ; but they 
were capable, like most men of that 
character, of the most exalted senti- 
ments. Slow and methodical in their 
habits, they were little inclined to adopt 
the revolutionary sentiments which had 
possessed so large a portion of the po- 
pulation in the more opulent districts 
of Fi'ance; when once they were im- 
pressed with any truth, they invariably 
followed the course which they deemed 
right, without any regard either to its 
consequences, or the chances of success 
with which it was attended. Isolated 
in the midst of their woods, they lived 
alone with their children and their 
cattle. Their conversation, their amuse- 
ments, their songs, all partook of the 
rural character. Governed by ancient 
habits, they detested every species of 
innovation, and knew no principle in 
politics or religion, but to fear God and 
honour the king. 

9. Religion, as might naturally be 
expected with such manners, exercised 
an unboimded sway over these simple 



people. They looked up with filial ve- 
neration to their village pastors, whose 
habits and benevolence rendered them 
the worthy representatives of the pri- 
mitive church. But little removed from 
their flocks either in wealthy situation, 
or information, they sympathised with 
their feelings, partook of their festivi- 
ties, assuaged their sorrows. They were 
to be seen beside the cradle of child- 
hood, the fireside of maturity, the death- 
bed of age ; they were regarded as the 
best friends of this life, and the dis- 
pensers of eternal felicity in that to 
come. The supporters of the Revolu- 
tion accused them of fanaticism ; and 
doubtless there was a great degree of 
superstition mingled with their belief, 
as there must be with that of every re- 
ligious people in the early stages of sa- 
cieiy, and every faith which obtains ge- 
neral influence in that period of national 
existence. But it was a superstition of 
so gentle and holy a kind, that it proved 
a blessing rather than a misfortune to 
those who were subjected to its influ- 
ence; and while the political fanaticism 
of the Revolution steeped its votaries 
in unheard-of atrocities, and produced 
unbounded suffering, the religious fana- 
ticism of La Vendue only drew tighter 
the bonds of moral duty, and enlarged 
the sphere of Christian charity. 

10. When the Revolution broke out 
in 1789, the inhabitants of this district 
were not distinguished by any peculiar 
opposition to its tenets. Those who 
dwelt in the towns were there, as else- 
where, warm supporters of the new or- 
der of things ; and though the inhabit- 
ants of the Bocage felt averse to any 
changes which disturbed the tranquil- 
lity of their rural lives, yet they yield- 
ed obedience to all the orders of the 
Assembly, and only showed their pre- 
dilection for their ancient masters by 
electing them to all the situations of 
power which were committed to popu- 
lar election. In vain the revolutionary 
authorities urged them to exert the pri- 
vileges with which the new constitution 
had invested them, and appoint mem- 
bers of their own body to the situatioi^s 
of trust of which they had the disposal; 
the current ran so strongly in favour 
of the old proprietors, that all these 
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efforts were fruitleas. When the national 
guards were formed, the seigneur was 
besought in every parish to become its 
commander ; when the mayor was to 
be appointed, he was immediately in- 
vested with the dignity; when the 
seignorial seats were ordered to be re- 
moved from the churches, the peasants 
refused to execute the injunction : all 
the efforts of the revolutionists, like 
throwing water on a higher level, only 
brought an accession of power to the 
depositaries of the ancient authority. 
A memorable instance of the kindly 
feeUng which necessarily grows up 
between a resident body of landed 
proprietors and the tenantry on their 
estates ; and a decisive proof of the tri- 
umphant stand which might have been 
made against the fury of the Revolu- 
tion, had the same good offices which 
had there produced so large a return of 
gratitude on the part of i£e peasantry, 
existed on the landlords' side in the 
other parts of France. 

11. It was the violent measures of 
the Assembly against the clergy which 
first awakened the sympathy of the ru- 
ral tenantry. When the people in the 
Socage saw their ancient pastors, who 
had been drawn from their own circle, 
bred up amongst themselves, and to 
whom they were attached by every bond 
of affection and gratitude, removed be- 
cause they refused to take the revolu- 
tionary oaths, and their places supplied 
by a new set of teachers, imbued with 
Afferent tenets, strangers in the coxm- 
try, and ignorant of its dialect, their 
indignation knew no bounds. They 
ceased to attend the churches where the 
intruding clergy had been installed, and 
assembled witii zeal in the woods and 
solitudes, where the expelled pastors 
stiU taught their faithful and weeping 
flocks. The new clergyman of the pa- 
rish of Echaubroignies was obliged to 
quit his living from the experienced 
impossibility of procuring either fuel 
or provisions in a parish of four thou- 
sand inhabitants. These angry feelings 
led to several contests between the pea- 
santry and the national guards of the 
towns, or the gendarmerie, in which the 
people suffered severely ; and the hero- 
ism of the prisoners in their last mo- 



ments augmented the loyalty and en- 
thusiasm of the people. 

12. These causes pix>duc6d a seriousin- 
surrectionin theMorbihan near Yannes, 
in February 1790; but the peasants, 
though several thousands in number, 
were dispersed with great slaughter by 
the national guard, and the severities 
exercised on the occasion long terrified 
the indignant inhabitants into submis- 
sion. Another revolt broke out in 
May 1791, occasioned by the severities 
against the faithful clergy; and the 
heroism of the peasants who were put 
to death, evinced the strength of the 
religious enthusiasm which had now 
taken possession of their minds. " Lay 
down your arms 1 " exclaimed several . 
Republican horsemen to a peasant of 
Lower Poitou, who defended himself 
with only a fork. " Restore me first 
my Gk)d," replied he, and fell pierced 
by two-and-twenty wounds. Nor was 
this heroic spirit confined to the pea- 
santry : it pervaded all classes in these 
rural communities. During the sum- 
mer of 1792, the gentlemen of Brittany 
entered into an extensive association 
for the purpose of rescuing the country 
from the oppressive yoke which had 
been imposed by the Parisian dema- 
gogues. At the head of the whole was 
the Marquis de la Rouarie, one of those 
remarkable men who rise into eminence 
during the stormy days of a revolution, 
from conscious ability to direct its cur- 
rent. Ardent^ impetuous, and enthu- 
siastic, he was first distinguished in the 
American War, where the intrepidity 
of his conduct attracted the admiration 
of the republican troops, and the same 
qualities rendered him at first an ar- 
dent supporter of the Revolution in 
France ; but when the atrocities of the 
people began, he espoused with equal 
warmth the opposite side, and used the 
utmost efforts to rouse the noblesse of 
Brittany againstthe plebeian yokewhich 
had been imposed upon them by the 
National Assembly. He submitted his 
plan to the Count d'Artois, and had 
organised one so extensive as would 
have proved extremely formidable to 
the Convention, if the retreat of the 
Duke of Brunswick, in September 1792, 
had notdamped the ardour of the whole 
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^ of the west of France, then ready to 
break out into insurrection. 

13. Still the organisation continued, 
and he had contrived to engage not 
only all Brittany, but the greater part 
of the gentlemen of La Vendue, in the 
cause, when his death, occasioned by a 
paroxysm of grief for the execution of 
Louis, cut him off in the midst of his 
ripening schemes, and proved an inse- 
parable loss to the Royalist party, by- 
depriving it of the advantages which 
otherwise would have arisen from si- 
multaneous and concerted operations 
on both banks of the Loire. The con- 
apiracy was discovered after his death, 
and twelve of the noblest gentlemen in 
Brittany perished on the same day, in 
thirteen minutes, under the same guil- 
lotine. They all behaved with the ut- 
most constancy, refused the assistance 
of the constitutional clergy, and after 
tenderly embracing at the foot of the 
scaffold, expired exclaiming " Vive le 
Roi ! " One young lady of rank and 
beauty, Angelique D^silles, was con- 
demned by mistake, for her sister-in- 
law, for whom she was taken. She re- 
fused to let the error be divulged, and 
died with serenity, the victim of heroic 
affection. 

14. These severities excited the ut- 
most indignation among all the Roy- 
alists in the west of ^France. These 
feelings, with difi&culty suppressed dull- 
ing the winter of 1792, broke out into 
open rebellion in consequence of the 
levy of three hundred thousand men or- 
dered by the Convention in February 
1793. The attempt to enforce this ob- 
noxious measure occasioned a general 
resistance, which broke out Without any 
previous concert, at the same time, over 
the whole country. The chief points 
of the revolt were St Florent in Anjou, 
and Chdlons in Lower Poitou ; at the 
former of which places the young men, 
headedby Jacques Cathelineau, defeated 
the Republican detachment intrusted 
with the execution of the decree of the 
Convention, and made themselves mas- 
ters of a piece of cannon. This cele- 
brated leader, having heard of the re- 
volt at St Florent, was strongly moved 
by the recital, and addressing five pea- 
sants who surrounded ^^^t "We shall 



be ruined," he exclaimed, ''if we remain 
inactive ; the country will be crushed 
by the Republic. We must all take up 
arms." The six set out amidst the 
tears of their wives and children, and 
fearlessly commenced a war with a power 
which the kings of Europe were unable 
to subdue. 

15. A few days after, the insurrection 
assumed a more serious aspect at Cholet, 
which was attacked by several thousand 
armed peasants; the Republicans op- 
posed a vigorous resistance, but they 
were at length overwhelmed by the 
number and resolution of the insur- 
gents. An incident on that occasion 
marked in a singular manner the novel 
character of the war. In the line of 
retreat which the Republicans follow- 
ed, was placed a representation of our 
Saviour on Mount Calvary, and this 
arrested the progress of the victors ; for 
all the peasants, as they passed the 
holy spot^ fell on their knees before the 
images, and addressed a prayer, with 
uplifted hands, before they resumed the 
pursuit. This continued even under a 
severe fire from the national guards ; 
the peasants threw themselves on their 
knees within twenty-five paces of the 
post occupied by the enemy, and bared 
their bosoms to the fatal fire, as if court- 
ing death in so holy a cause. When 
they made themselves masters of the 
town, instead of indulging in pillage or 
excesses of any sort, they flock^ in 
crowds to the churches to return thanks 
to God; and contented themselves with 
the provisions which were volxmtarily 
brought to them by the inhabitants. 
Everywhere the insurrection bore the 
same character ; the indignities offered 
to the cleigy were its exciting cause, 
and a mixture of courage and devotion 
formed its peculiar character. In a few 
days fifty thousand men were in a state 
of insurrection in the four departments 
of La Vendue; but on the approach 
of Easter the inhabitants all returned 
to their homes to celebrate their devo- 
tions ; and a Republican column, des* 
patched from Angers, traversed the 
whole country without meeting with 
any opposition, or finding an enemy on 
their road. 

16. After the Easter solenmities were 
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over, the peasants assembled anew ; but 
they now felt the necessity of having 
some leaders of a higher rank to direct 
their movements, and went to the cha- 
teaus to ask the few gentlemen who re- 
mained in the country to put them- 
selves at their head. These were not 
long in answeringthe appeal : MM. de Le- 
scure, de Larochejaquelein, Bonchamp, 
Stofflet, d'Elb^e, undertook the danger- 
ous duty of directing the tenantry over 
which tbey had most influence ; while 
the brave Cathelineau, who, though only 
a charioteer, had already, by his suc- 
cessful enterprise, gained the confidence 
of the peasantry, was made commander- 
in-chief — ^names since immortalised in 
the rolls of fune, which long opposed 
an invincible barrier to the progi*ess of 
revolution, and acquired only additional 
lustre, and shone with a purer lights 
&om the sufferings and disasters wMch 
preceded their ML 

17. When the peasants of the neigh- 
bouring parishes assembled to put them- 
selves under Henri deLarochejaquelein, 
he addressed them in these memorable 
words : " My friends, if my father was 
here he would be worthy of your con- 
fidence : I am but a youth, but I hope 
to show myself worthy of commanding 
you by my courage. If I advance, fol- 
low me ; if I retreat^ kill me ; if I fall, 
avenge me." The peasants answered 
him with acclamations ; but their arms 
and equipments were far from corre- 
sponding to the spirit by which they 
were animated. Most of them had no 
other weapons but scythes, pikes, and 
sticks ; not two hxmdred fusUs were to 
be found among many thousand men. 
Sixty pounds of powder, for blasting 
rocl^ discovered in the hands of a 
miner, formed their whole ammunition. 
The skiU and intrepidity of their chief, 
however, supplied every deficiency. He 
led them next day to attack a Repub- 
lican detachment at Aubiers, and, by 
disposing them behind the hedges, kept 
up so murderous a fire upon the enemy, 
that they wavered, upon which he 
rushed forward at the head of the most 
resolute, and drove them from the field 
with the loss of two pieces of cannon. 

18. La Vendue soon became the thea- 
tre of innumerable conflicts, in all of 



which the tactics and success of the 
insurgents were nearly the same. An 
inconceivable degree of activity imme- 
diately prevailed over the whole coun- 
try. The male population were all in in- 
surrection, or busily engaged in the ma- 
nufacture of arms ; the shepherds con- 
verted their peaceful huts into work- 
shops, where nothing was heard but 
strokes of the hammer and the din of 
warlike preparation. Instruments of 
husbandry were rudely transformed into 
hostile weapons ; formed for the sup- 
port of life, they became the instru- 
ments of its destruction. Agriculture 
at the same time was not neglected; it 
was intrusted to the women and chil- 
dren. But if fortune proved adverse, 
and the hostile columns approached, 
they, too, left their homes, and flew to 
the field of battle, to stimulate the 
courage of their husbands, stanch their 
wounds, or afford them shelter from' 
the pursuit of their enemies. 

19. The method of fighting pursued 
by this brave but motley assemblage 
was admirably adapted both to the 
spirit by which they were animated, and 
the peculiar nature of the district in 
which the contest was conducted. Their 
tactics consisted in lining the numer- 
ous hedges with which the fields were 
enclosed, and remaining unseen till the 
Republicans had got Sdrly enveloped 
by their forces : they then opened a fire 
at once from every direction, and with 
such fatal accuracy, that a large pro- 
portion of the enemy was genei^y 
struck down by the first discharge. 
This thicket species of warfare con- 
tinued till the Republican ranks began 
to fall into confusion ; upon which the 
peasants leapt from their places of con- 
cealment with loud cries, and, headed 
by their chiefs, rushed upon the artil- 
lery. The bravest took the lead : fixing 
their eyes on the cannon's mouth, they 
prostrated themselves on the ground 
the moment they saw the flash ; and 
rising up when the sound was heard, 
ran forward with the utmost rapidity 
to the battery, where the cannoneers, 
if they had not taken to flighty were 
generally bayoneted at their guns. In 
these exploits the chiefSs always led the 
way : this was not merely the result of 
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« buoyant courage, but of consideration 
and necessity; tbe Vendeans were in 
that stage of society when ascendancy 
is acquired by personal daring, and the 
soldiers have no confidence in their 
chiefs if they are not before them in 
individual prowess. 

20. Although the Vendeans took up 
arms for the royal cause, the most per- 
fect confusion of ranks pervaded their 
forcea High and low, rich and poor, 
were, at the commencement of the war, 
alike ignorant of the military art The 
soldiers were never drilled, a limited 
number of them only having been ha- 
bituated to the use of firearms. In 
this extremity, the choice of the men 
fell on the most intrepid or skilful of 
their number, without much attention 
to superiority of station. A brave pea- 
sant, a shopkeeper in a little town, was 
the comrade of a gentleman : they led 
the same life, were interested in the 
same objects, shared the same dangers. 
The distinction of birth, the pride of 
descent, even the shades of individual 
thought, were obliterated amid the 
magnitude of present perils. Many 
differences of opinion existed in the 
beginning of the contest, but the atro- 
cities of the Bepubliccms soon made 
them disappear in the Royalist army. 
Persons of intelligence or skill, of what- 
ever grade, became officers, they knew 
not how; the peasants insensibly ranged 
themselves under their orders, and con- 
tinued their obedience only as long as 
they showed themselves worthy to com- 
mand. 

21. It was extremely difficult for the 
Republicans in the outset to withstand 
this irregular force, acting in such a 
country, and animated with so enthusi- 
astic a spirit. There was in all the 
early actions a prodigious difference be- 
tween their losses and those of their 
opponents. The peasants, dispersed in 
single file between the hedges, fired with 
a clear view of their enemies, who were 
either in column, or two deep in the 
fields ; while their volleys could only 
be answered by a discharge at a green 
mass, through which the figures of the 
Royalists were scarcely discernible. Ha- 
rassed and disconcerted by this mur- 
derous fire, the Republicans were rarely | 



able to withstand the terrible burst, 
when, with Ipud shouts, the Royalists 
broke from their concealment^ and feU 
sword in hand on the thinned ranks of 
their opponents. Defeat was still more 
bloody tiian action. Broken and dis- 
persed, they fled through a woody and 
impervious country, and fell into the 
hands of the few peasantry who still 
remained in the villages, and who as- 
sembled with alacrity to complete the 
destruction of their enemies. When 
the Royalists, on the other hand, were 
routed, they immediately dispersed, 
leapt over the hedges, and returned 
home without the victors being able to 
reach them. Nowise discouraged by 
the reverse, they assembled again in 
arms, with renewed hopes, in a few 
days, and gaily took the field, singing 
" Vive le Roi quaud mdme." 

22. When a day was fixed on for 
any exploit, the tocsin sounded in the 
village assigned as the rendezvous of 
the peasants — ^the neighbouring steeples 
repeated the signal, tiie fanners aban- 
doned their homes if it was night, their 
ploughs if day, slung their fusils over 
their shoulders, bound their girdle load- 
ed with cartridges round their waists, 
tied their handkerchiefs over the broad- 
brinmied hats which shaded their sun- 
burnt visages, addressed a short prayer 
to God, and gaily repaired to the ap- 
pointed place, with a full confidence in 
the protection of Heaven and the jus- 
tice of their cause. There they met 
their chiefis, who explained to them the 
nature and object of the expedition on 
which they were to be employed ; and, 
if it was ilie attack of an enemy's oo- 
lunm, the route they were to follow, 
the point of attack, and the hour and 
manner in which it was to be made. 
Immediately the groups dispersed, but 
the men regained their ranks; every- 
one repaired to the station assigned to 
him, and soon eveiy tree, every bush, 
every tuft of broom which adjoined the 
road, concealed a peasant holding his 
musket in one hand, resting on the 
other, watching like a savage animal, 
without moving, almost without draw- 
ing his breath. 

23. Meanwhile the enemy's column 
advanced, preceded by a cloud of scouts 
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and light troops, who were allowed to 
proce^ withoutchaUenge close past the 
lurking foe. They waited till the di- 
vision was fairly in the defile, and was 
so far advanoed that it could not recede; 
then a cry was suddenly raised like that 
of a cat, and repeated along the whole 
line, as a signal that every one was at 
his post. If the same answer was given, 
a human voice was suddenly heard or- 
dering the attack. Instantly a deadly 
volley proceeded from every tree, every 
hedge, eveiy thicket : a shower of balls 
fell upon the soldiers without their be- 
ing able to see the assailants ; the dead 
and the wounded fell together into the 
bottom of the road ; and if the column 
did not immediately fall into confusion, 
and the voice of the officers, heard 
above the roar of musketry, roused 
them to burst through the hedges by 
which they were enveloped, the pea- 
sants instantly fell back behind the next 
enclosure, and from its leafy rampart a 
fire as deadly proceeded as that which 
mowed them down on the road. If 
this second hedge was carried in the 
same manner, three, four, ten, twenty 
intrenchments of the same sort offered 
their support to that murderous re- 
treat : for the whole country is subdi- 
vided in this manner, and everywhere 
presented to its children an asylum, to 
its enemies a tomb. But the great cause 
of the early and astonishing success of 
the Yendeans was their enthusiastic 
and indomitable valour. The Republi- 
cans were, for the most part, composed 
of national guards and volunteers, who, 
though greatly better armed, equipped, 
and disciplined, were totally destitute 
of the ardent, devoted spirit by which 
the' Royalists were animated. The for- 
mer took the field actuated by no com- 
mon feeling, but from the dread of the 
requisitions and sanguinary measures of 
the Convention; the latter fought along- 
side of their neighbours and landlords, 
in defence of their hearths, their chil- 
dren, and their religion. The one/acted 
in obedience to the dictates of an un- 
seen but terrible power, which had 
crushed the freedom in whose name 
they were arrayed; the other yield- 
ed to their hereditary feelings of loy- 
alty, and deemed themselves secure of 



iParadise in combating for their sove- 
reign. 

24. Had the Yendean chiefs possessed 
the same authority over their troops 
which is enjoyed by the commanders 
of regular soldiers, they might at one 
time have marched to Baris, and done 
that which all the forces of the coali- 
tion were unable to effects But their 
greatest success was always paralysed 
by the impossibility of reteaning the sol- 
diers at their colours forany considerable 
length of time. The bulk of the forces 
wasnever assembled for more than three 
or four days together. No sooner was 
the battle lost or won, the expedition 
successful or defeated, than the pea- 
sants returned to their homes. The 
chiefs were left alone with a few hun- 
dred deserters or strangers, who had no 
family to return to, and all the advan- 
tages of former success were lost for 
want of the means of following them 
up. The army, however, was as easily 
reformed as it was dissolved : messen- 
gers were despatched to all the pa- 
rishes; the tocsin sounded, the pea- 
sants assembled attheir parish churches, 
when the requisition was read, which 
was generally in the following terms : 
"In the holy name of God, and by 
the conmiand of the king, this parish 
is invited to send as many men as pos- 
sible to such a place at such an hour, 
with provisions for so many days." The 
order was obeyed with alacrity ; the 
only emulation among the peasants 
was, who should attend the expedition. 
Each soldier brought a certain quan- 
tity of bread with lum, and some stores 
were also provided by the generals. The 
com and oxen necessary for the sub- 
sistence of the army were volimtarily 
furnished by the gentlemen and chief 
proprietors, or drawn by reqidsitions 
fr^m the estates of the emigrants; 
and as the troops never remained to- 
gether for any length of time, no want 
of provisions was ever experienced. The 
villages vied with each other for the 
privilege of sending carts for the ser- 
vice of the army, and the peasant girls 
flocked to the chapels on the road-side 
to fiimish provisions to the soldiers, or 

I offer up prayers for their success. 
25. The army had neither chariots 
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nor baggage- waggons; tents were to- 
tally out of the question. But tlie 
hospitals were regulated with peculiar 
care : all the wounded, whether Royal- 
ists or Republicans, were transported to 
St Laurent sur S^vre, where the chari- 
table sisters and religious votaries, who 
flocked from all quarters to the scene 
of woe, assuaged ilieir sufferings. They 
never could be brought to establish 
patrols or sentinels, or take any of the 
precautions against sui'prise which are 
in use among regular troops ; and this 
irregularity not only exposed them to 
frequent reverses, but often rendered 
unavailing their gi'eatest successes. The 
men marched, in general, four abreast, 
the officers in front being alone ac- 
quainted with their destination. They 
had few dragoons; and their cavalry, 
which never exceeded nine hundred 
men, was almost entirely mounted on 
the horses taken from the Republicans. 
26. When the troops were assembled, 
they were divided into different co- 
lumns, to attack the points selected by 
the generals. The only orders given, 
were— Such a leader goes such a road; 
who follows him ? Arrived at the point 
of attack, the commands were given 
after the same fashion — Move towards 
that house, towards that tree ; leap that 
hedge, were the only orders ever issued. 
Neither threats, nor the promise of re- 
wards, could induce them to send for- 
ward scouts : when that duty was ne- 
cessaiy, the officers were obliged to 
take it upon themselves. The peasants 
never went into battle without praying, 
and generally made the sign of the 
cross before they discharged their fire- 
locks. They had a few standards which 
were displayed on important occasions; 
but no sooner was the victory gained 
than they piled standards and drums 
upon their carts, and returned with 
songs of triumph to their villages. When 
the battle began, and the sound of the 
musketry and cannon was heard, the 
women, the children, the sick, and the 
aged, flocked to the churches, or pros- 
trated themselves in the fields to im- 
plore a blessing on their arms. With 
truth it might be said, that on such oc- 
casions there was but one thought, one 
wish, throughout all La Vendue — every 



one waiting, in prayer, the issue of a 
struggle on which the fate of all de- 
pended. As the insurrection broke out 
from the prevalence of a common feel- 
ing, without any previous concert, so 
it was conducted without any definite 
object, or the least alloy of individual 
ambition. Even after great successes 
had inspii*ed the most desponding with 
the hope of contributing in a powerful 
manner to the restoration of the mo- 
narchy, the wishes of the insurgents 
were of the most moderate kind. To 
have the king once visit their seques- 
tered country ; to be allowed, in memory 
of the war, to have a white flag on each 
steeple; to be permitted to furnish a 
detachment for the body-guard of the 
sovereign, and to have some old pro- 
jects for the improvement of the roads 
and navigation of the country carried 
into effect, constituted the sole wishes 
of those whose valour had so nearly ac- 
complished the restoration of the mo- 
narchy. 

27. The early successes of the Ven- 
deans, and their enthusiastic valour, did 
not extinguish the humanity which their 
dispositions, and the influence of reli- 
gion, had nourished in their bosoms. In 
thelaLtter stages of the war, the atrocities 
of the Republicans, the sight of their vil- 
lages in flames, and their wives and chil- 
dren massacred, excited an inextinguish- 
able desire of vengeance, and deeds of 
blood were common to both sides; but 
during the first months of the contest^ 
their gentleness was as touching as their 
valour was admirable. After entering 
by assault into the towns, they neither 
pillaged the inhabitants, nor exacted 
either contribution or ransom; ire- 
quently they were to be seen, shiver- 
ing with cold or starving with hunger, 
in quarters aboimding both with fuel 
and provisions. " In the house where 
I lodged," says Madame de Laroche- 
jaquelein, at Bressuire, " there were 
many soldiers, who were lamenting that 
they had no tobacco. I asked if thei^ 
was none in the town. ' Plenty,* they 
replied, * but we have no money to buy 
it.' Under our windows a quarrel arose 
between two horsemen, and the one 
wounded the other slightly with his 
sabre; his antagonist quickly disarmed 
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him, and was proceeding to extremi- 
ties, when K. de Larochejaquelein ex- 
claimed from the windows — ' Jesus 
Christ pardoned his mmxlerers, and a 
soldier of the Christian army is about 
to kill his coinrade 1 ' The man, abashed, 
put up his sabre, and embraced his 
enemy." These touching incidents oc- 
curred in a town recency carried by 
main force, occupied at the time by 
twenty thousand insurgents, and pecu- 
liarly obnoxious to the Royalists, from 
the cruelty which its national guards 
had exercised towards the peasantry. 
" In this town," she adds, " I was sur- 
prised in the evening to see all the sol- 
diers in the house with me on their 
knees at prayers, and the streets filled 
with peasants at their devotions. When 
they were concluded, they led me out 
to see their favourite cannon, called 
Marie Jeanne, their first trophy from 
the Republicans, which, after having 
been retaken, had again fallen into their 
hands: it was decorated with flowers 
and ribbons, and the peasants embraced 
it with tears of joy." When Thouars 
was carried by assault, the Republican 
inhabitants were in the utmost conster- 
nation, as they anticipated a severe re- 
taliation for tiie massacre perpetrated 
by them upon the Royalists in that 
town, in the August preceding. What, 
then, was their astonishment when they 
beheld the soldiers, instead of plun- 
dering or committing acts of cruelty, 
flocking to the chmxihes, and returning 
thanks to God at the altars for the suc- 
cess with which he had blessed their 
arms. Even the garrison was treated 
with the most signal humanity. Twelve 
only were retained from each depart- 
ment as hostages, and the remainder, 
without either ransom or exchange, dis- 
missed to their homes. 

28. In one district only the insur- 
rection was early stained by the most 
frightful atrocities. In the marshes of 
Lower Poitou the peasants were seized 
with an incontrollable . thirst fo^ ven- 
geance, in consequence of the cruelties 
exercised by the Republicans on the 
Royalist leaders after the insurrection 
of the ensuing year. Machecoult was 
captured during the absence of Cha- 
rette; and, imder the influence of re- 



volting news of the Republican cruel- 
ties at Nantes and Paris, the prisons 
were forced by a furious mob, and above 
eighty prisoners massacred in one day. 
Nearly five hundred Republicans fell 
victims to the rage of a Royalist com- 
mittee, at the head of which was a 
wretch named Souchu, who soon after 
hoisted his true colours, and joined the 
Republicans, but fell a victim to the 
just indignation of the widows of those 
he had murdered Charette, on his re- 
turn, was horror-struck at these atroci- 
ties, and, finding his military authority 
not yet sufficiently established to coerce 
them, he had recom-se to the clergy to 
aid his efforts. They fabricated a mir- 
acle at the tomb of a saint to influence 
the minds of the people, and, while they 
were prostrated round the altar, con- 
jured them, in the name of the God of 
Peace, never to kill but in the hour of . 
combat. At the same time Charette 
forbade any prisoner to be slain in his 
army, under pain of death, and con- , 
cealed in his own house several zealous 
Republicans, whose heads were loudly 
demanded by his soldiers. By these 
means, the cruelty which at first had 
stained the Royalist cause in Lower 
Poitou was arrested, and a reply made, 
in a true Christian spirit, to the savage 
decrees of the Convention, which had 
ordered every Vendean taken in arms 
to be put to death without mercy in 
twenty-four hours. 

29. M. Bonchamp, chief of the Army 
of Anjou, was the most distinguished 
of the Royalist leaders. To the heroic 
courage of the other chiefs, he joined 
consummate military talents, and an 
eloquence which at once gave him an 
unlimited sway over the minds of the 
soldiers. Had he lived, the fate of the 
war would, in all probability, have been 
widely different, and the expedition be- 
yond the Loire, which led to such dis- 
astrous results, been the commencement 
of the most splendid success. Gentle 
in his manners, humane in his conduct, 
affable in his demeanour, he was adored 
by his soldiers, who were at once the 
most skilful and best disciplined of the 
Vendean corps. In the midst of the 
furies of a civil war, and the dissen- 
sions of rival chiefs, he was the enemy 
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of intrigue ; free from personal ambi- 
tion, he was intrusted with an impor- 
tant conmiand solely from his personal 
merits. His character may be appre- 
ciated from the words which he ad- 
dressed to his young and weeping wife, 
when he put himself at the head of his 
troops. '' Summon to your aid all your 
courage ; redouble your patience and 
resignation : you will have need for the 
exercise of all these virtues. We must 
not deceive ourselves ; we can look for 
no recompense in this world for what 
we are to suffer ; all that it could offer 
would be beneath the purity of our 
motives, and the sanctity of our xiause. 
We must never expect human glory ; 
civil strife affords nona We shall 
see our houses burned; we shall be 
plundered, proscribed, outraged, ca- 
lumniated, perhaps massacred. Let us 
thank Gbd for enabling us to foresee 
the worst, since that presage, by re- 
doubling the merit of our actions, will 
enable us to anticipate the heavenly 
reward which awaits those who are 
courageous in adversity, and constant 
In suffering. Let us raise our eyes- and 
our thoughts to heaven; it is there 
that we shall find a Guide who cannot 
mislead, a force which cannot be 
shaken, an eternal reward for transi- 
tory grief." 

80. Cathelineau, a peasant by birth, 
and a charioteer by profession, was the 
first of the ohie& who acquired the un- 
limited confidence of the soldiers. To 
an extraordinary degree of intelligence, 
and the strongest natuiul sagacity, he 
joined a nervous eloquence, admirably 
calculated to influence the soldiers. His 
age was thirty-four years ; his disposi- 
tion modest and retiring. He was 
without either ambition or cupidity; 
humble and xmassuming, he sought 
only to do his duly. He acquired in- 
fluence without either desiring or in- 
tending it ; and got a lead in the armies 
he knew not how — a situation in which 
its noble leaders had the patriotism and 
judgment at once to confirm him. Such 
was his reputation for piety and recti- 
tude, that the peasants called him the 
Saint of.Anjou, and earnestly sought 
to be placed in battle by his side, deem- 
ing it impossible that those could be 



wounded who were near so tmblemished 
a ynftTi, 

81. Henri de Larochejaquelein, son of 
the Marquis de Larochejaquelein, was 
the leader of all the parishes which, 
were situated round Ch&tillon. He re- 
fused to follow the general tide of emi- 
gration, and, on the contrary, repaired 
to Paris to defend the constitutional 
monarchy; and when the revolt on the 
10th August overturned the throne, he 
set out for La Vendue, exclaiming, '' I 
wiU retire to my province, and soon 
you will hear of me I " Though still 
young, he acquired the confidence of 
the soldiers by his invincible courage 
and coolness in action, which gained 
for him the surname of the Intrepid. 
He was reproached for being too for- 
ward in battle, carried away by his ar- 
dour, and forgetting the general in the 
soldier. Frequently, before making a 
prisoner, he offered to give him the 
chance of escape by a personal conflict. 
Councils of war, or the duties of a com- 
mander, fatigued his buoyant disposi- 
tion, and he generally fell asleep after 
giving his opinion, and answered to 
the reproaches of his brother officers, 
** Why do you insist upon making me 
a general ? I wish only to be a hussar, 
to have the pleasure of fighting." Not- 
withstanding this passion for danger, 
he was full of sweetness and humanity ; 
and when the combat was over, no one 
was more generous to the vanquished. 
Even after his eminent services, he 
formed only the most humble wiiBhes 
for himself '' Should we replace the 
king on the throne," said he, ** I hope 
he will give me a regiment of hussars." 
He performed the most eminent ser- 
vices in the war, and at its most criti- 
cal period was unanimously elected to 
tha supreme conunand. After innu- 
merable heroic actions, he fell in an ob- 
scure skirmish, and was interred in the 
cemetery of St Aubin. " Chance," says 
the annalist, "has covered his tomb, as 
well as that of his brother Louis, with 
the Flower of Achilles ; and never did 
it blossom over remains more worthy 
of the nam&" 

82. M. de Lescure, the cousin and 
intimate friend of Henri de Laroche- 
jaquelein, was distinguished by a brav- 
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eiy of a totally different character. Cool, 
intrepid, and sagaciouB, he was not less 
daring than his youthfiil comrade ; but 
his valour was the result of reflection 
and a sense of duty. His counsels were 
much regarded, from his knowledge of 
fortification and the art of war ; but a 
certain degree of obstinacy diminished 
the weight of his opinions. His hu- 
manity was angelic During the whole 
of that terrible war, in whi^ generals 
as well as soldiers so often fought per- 
sonally with their enemies, no one ever 
fell by his hand ; and even in the worst 
times, when the cruelties of the Repub- 
licans had roused the most gentle to 
fury, he incessantly laboured to save 
the lives of the prisonera Learned, 
studious, and thoughtful, he had pre- 
scribed to himself, at the age of eighteen, 
the most severe economy, to discharge 
the debts of an extravagant father ; and 
it was not tUl he was twenty-five, and 
had become a father, that gentler feel- 
ings softened the native austerity of 
his character. His young wife, only 
daughter of the Marquis of Donnissan, 
a rich heiress, united to all the beauty 
and graces more than the courage of 
her sex. The only occasion on which 
he waa heard to swear, was when his 
indignant soldiers murdered a prisoner 
behmd his back, whom he had disarmed 
in the act of discharging a musket at 
his bosom. The number of lives which 
he saved during the war was incalcu- 
lable ; and, alone of aU the chiefs in 
that memorable stiniggle, it could be 
said with ti*uth, that his glory was un- 
stained by human blood. 

33. In the Grand Army, as it was 
called, of La Vendue, the principal chief 
was M. d'Elb^e, a peasant of Saxon de- 
scent, but naturalised in France. He was 
forty years old when the contest com- 
menced, ignorant of the world, devout, 
enthusiastic, and superstitious ; but his 
principal merit consisted in an extra- 
ordinary coolness in danger, which 
rivalled that of Marshal Ney himself. 
He resembled more nearly than any of 
the other chiefs the Puritan leaders of 
the great rebellion in England. His 
talents for war were great, and his 
coursige undaunted; but greater still 
was his influence over his rude and en- 



thusiastic followers. His devotion was 
sincere; but finding, like Cromwell, 
that it was the most powerful lever to 
move the peasants, he carried it to an 
extravagant height. He acquired, by 
extraordinary sanctity, an unbounded 
ascendancy over his soldiers, and justi- 
fied their confidence by great talents as 
a leader, which ultimately led to his 
appointment as commander-in-chief — 
a situation which he filled with un- 
shaken firmness during a period of dis- 
aster and ruin. 

34. Stofflet, an Alsacian by birth, 
and a gamekeeper by profession, was 
early distinguished by his devotion to 
the royal cause, and headed some of 
the first detachments which took the 
field. Endowed with a powerful frame, 
hardy in his habits, harsh in his man- 
ners, he never acquired, like the chiefs 
of gentle blood, the love of the soldiers; 
but his stem character and unbending 
severity made him more implicitly 
obeyed than an^ other leader, and on 
that account his services were highly 
prized by the Royalist generals. Ac- 
tive, intelligent, and brave, he was a 
skilful partisan rather than a consum- 
mate general ; and when the death of 
the other chiefs opened to him the way 
to a high command, his ambition and 
jealousy contributed much to the ruin 
of the common cause. 

35. Charette, the last of this illus- 
trious band, succeeded to eminence late 
in the struggle, and when the war had 
become an ^air of posts rather than a 
regular contest. He was originally a 
lieutenant in the navy, and of a feeble 
and delicate constitution ; but the ha- 
bits of the chase, to which he was pas- 
sionately attached, and in which he 
frequently lay for months in the woods; 
strengthened his frame to such a degree 
as rendered him capable of enduring 
any fatigue, and made him intimately 
acquainted both with the rwcal inhabi- 
tants and the country which he had oc- 
casion to traverse. He was for some 
days unwilling to place himself at the 
head of the peasantry, who entreated 
him to take the command, from a dis. 
trust of success with their feeble means ; 
and when he was prevailed on, he show- 
ed a;t once his decision of character, by 
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requiring from them instantaneous sub- 
mission to his orders, and his spirit of 
devotion, by taking an oath on the Gk>8- 
pels, at the high altar of the church of 
Madiecoult, to be faithful to the cause 
of Qod and the throne. His courage 
was unconquerable, his firmness invin- 
cible, his resources unbounded; and 
long after the conflict had become hope- 
lees in other quarters, he maintained, 
in the marshes and forests of Lower 
Vendue, a desperate struggle. Such was 
the terror inspired by his achievements, 
that when he was at the head of only 
fourteen foUowei's, the Convention of- 
fered him a million of francs if he would 
retire to England ; but he refused the 
bribe, and preferred, even with that in- 
considerable band, to wage war with a 
power to which the kings of Europe 
were hastening to make submission. 
Betrayed at length to his enemies, he 
met his fate with unshaken fimmess, 
and left the glorious name of being the 
last and most indomitable of the Yen- 
dean chiefs. 

36. The troops which these chi^s 
commsmded were formed into three di- 
visions. The first, or the Army of An- 
jou, imder the orders of Bonchamp, 
composed of twelve thousand men, was 
destined to combat the Republicans 
from the side of Angers. The second, 
called the Grand Army, under the com- 
mand of d'Elb^e, amounted to twenty 
thousand men, and on important occa- 
sions it could be raised to double that 
amount. The third, called the Army of 
the Marais, obeyed the orders of Cha- 
rette, and at one time also was raised to 
twenty thousand combatants. Besides 
these, a corps of twelve thousand men 
was stationed at Montaigu, to observe 
the garrison of Lugon; and several 
smaller bodies, amounting in all to three 
thousand men, kept up the communi- 
cations between these larger corps. 

37. The early measures of the Con- 
vention to crush the insurrection were 
marked by the bloody spirit which had 
so long characterised their proceedings. 
Orders were despatched, on the first in- 
telligence of the revolt, to the Repub- 
lican soldiers, to exterminate men, wo- 
men, children, animals, and vegetation. 
Theysent against them the ruffian bands 



of the Marseillais, who, on their arrival 
at Bressuire, immediately exclaimed, 
that they must begin by massacring the 
prisoners; and surrounding the jail, put 
to death eleven peasants, who had been 
seized in their beds a few days before, 
on suspicion of being in concert with 
the insurgents. The fate of these brave 
men, who were cut down with sabres 
while on their knees praying to God, 
and exclaiming " Vive le Boi 1 " excited 
universal enthusiasm among the inha- 
bitants. " It is painful," said the Re- 
publican commissioners, ''to be obliged 
to proceed to extremities ; but they can- 
not be avoided, frt>m the fanaticism of 
the peasants, who, in no one instance, 
have been known to betray their land- 
lords. We must cut down the hedges 
and woods, decimate the inhabitants, 
send the remainder into the interior of 
France, and repeople the country by 
colonies of patriots." Nor were these 
atrocities the work merely of the gene- 
rals in conmiand. By a solemn decree 
of the Convention, they were enjoined 
to proceed with unheard-of rigour 
against the insurgents. By this san- 
guinary law, " all Qie persons who have 
taken any share in the revolts are de- 
clared h4>r8 la loi, and in consequence 
deprived of trial by jury, and all the 
privileges accorded by law to accused 
persons ; if taken in arms, they are to 
be shot within twenty-four hours by a 
military commission, proceeding on the 
testimony of a single witness ; those who 
had any share in the revolt, though not 
taken in arms, shall be subjected to the 
same mode of trial and punishment; all 
the priests and nobles, with their fa- 
milies and servants, shall imdergo the 
same punishment; the pain of death 
shall in all cases draw after it a confis- 
cation of goods ; and the same shall hold 
with those slain in battle, when the 
corpse is identified before the criminal 
judges." 

38. The Royalists in no instance in 
the commencement of the war resorted 
to any measures of retaliation, except 
at Machecoult, where the peasants, as 
already noticed, immediately after the 
insurrection broke out, and before Cha- 
rette had succeeded to the conmxand, 
exercised the most revolting cruelties. 
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These atrocities, to which the armies of 
La Vendue proper were ever strangersy 
and which were severely repressed by 
Charette when he assumed the com- 
mand, did incalculable injury to the 
RoyaUst cause, by the horror which 
they inspired in theneighbouring towns. 
They not only prevented the opulent 
city of Nantes from joining the insur- 
rection, but produced that obstinate re- 
sistance on the part of its inhabitants to 
the attack of Cathelineau, which occa- 
sioned the first and greatest of their re- 
verses. 

39. But the Republicans soon found 
that they had a more formidable enemy, 
to contend with than the unarmed pri- 
soners on whom their atrocities at Paris 
had so long been exercised. The first 
expedition of importance undertaken 
by the Royalists was against Thouars, 
which was occupied by General Que- 
tinau, with a division of seven thousand 
men. Alarge proportion of the peasants 
were here brought into action for the 
first time ; but their courage supplied 
the place both of discipline and expe- 
rience. After a severe fire, the ammu- 
nition of the Royalists began to fail, 
upon which M. de Lescure seized a fiisil 
from a soldier, descended the heights on 
which his troops were posted, and calling 
to the soldiers to followliim, rushed over 
the bridge which led to the city. A tre- 
mendous discharge of grape and mus- 
ketry deterred even the bravest of his 
followers, and he stood alone amidst the 
smoke ; he returned to his companions, 
exhoi'ted them to follow him, and again 
tried the perilous pass ; but again he 
stood alone, Ms clothes pierced in many 
placeswithballs. Atthis moment Henri 
de Larochejaquelein came up, and, along 
with Foret and a single peasant, ad- 
vanced to support their heroic comrade : 
all four rushed over the bridge, follow- 
ed by the soldiers, vmo now closely pur- 
sued their steps, and assailed and car- 
ried the barricades; while Bonchamp, 
who had discovered a ford at a shortdis- 
tance, destroyed a body of the national 
guard which defended it, and drove the 
Republicans back to the town. Its an- 
cient walls could not long resist the fury 
of the victors ; Henri de Larochejaque- 
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lein, by mounting on the shoulders of a 
soldier, reached the top of the rampart, 
helped up the boldest of his followers, 
and speedily the town was carried. Six 
thousand prisoners, twelve cannons, and 
twenty caissons, fell into the hands of 
the Royalists. Though strongly inclined 
to Republican principles, and stained by 
the massacre of the Royalists in the pre- 
ceding August, the city underwent none 
of the horrors which usually await a 
place taken by assault : not an inhabi- 
tant was maltreated, nor a house pil- 
laged; the peasants flocked to the 
churches to return thanks to God ; and 
amused themselves with burning the 
tree of liberty, and the papers of the 
municipality. 

40. Encouraged by this success, the 
Vendeans advanced against Chataigne- 
i*aie, which was garrisoned by four 
thousand Republicans. By a vigorous 
attack it was carried, and the garrison, 
afber sustaining severe losses, with diffi- 
culty escaped to Fontenay. Thither 
they were followed by the Royalists : 
but the strength of the army melted 
away during the advance ; great num- 
bers of the peasants returned to culti- 
vate their fields, and put their families 
in a place of security; and when the 
army came in sight of Fontenay, it only 
mustered ten thousand combatants. 
With this force they assailed the town ; 
but though M. de Lescure and Laroche- 
jaquelein penetrated into the suburbs, 
the Royalists were defeated on other 
sides, with the loss of twenty-four pieces 
of cannon, including the celebrated Maiie 
Jeanne, so much the object of their 
veneration. The victorious wing with 
difficulty drew off their artillery from 
the place. This first check spread the 
deepest dejection through the army. 
Marie Jeanne, their favourite cannon, 
was tsiken ; they had now but six pieces 
left ; the ammunition was exhausted ; 
the soldiers had only a single cartridge 
remaining for each musket ; and they 
were returning in numbers to their vil- 
lages. In this extremity, the firmness 
of the chiefs restored the fortune of 
the war. They instantly took their de- 
termination; fell back to Chataigne- 
raie, spoke cheerfully to the peasants. 
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declared that the rerene waa a punieh- 
ment of heaven for Boxne diaordeni com- 
mitted by the troops, and > sent orders 
to tiie priests in the interior to send 
forward, without delay, all the strength 
of their parishes. 

41. An unexpected incident at this 
period contributed in a powerful man- 
ner to reyive the Royalist cause. An 
Abb^, who had been seized by the Re- 
publicans, made his escape to the in- 
surgents, declared that he was the 
Bishop of Agra, and arrived at ChAtil- 
lon on the veiy day of the defeat. The 
peasants, overjoyed at having a bishop 
amongst them, new to receive his bene- 
diction, and flocked in multitudes, full 
of confidence, singing psalms and lita- 
nies, to rejoin the army. Thirty-five 
thousand were speedily assemblec^ and 
the Royalist leaders lost no time in 
taking advantage of their enthusiasm 
to repair the late disaster. Bonchamp 
commanded the right, Cathelineau the 
centre, and d'Elb^e the left, while 
Henri de Larochejaquelein led the 
small but determined band of horsemen. 
On the following day they returned to 
Fontenay, where the Republicans, ten 
thousand strong, with forty pieces of 
cannon, were drawn up on the outside 
of the town to await their attack. The 
Royalist army received ■ absolution on 
their knees, and BL de Lescure ad- 
dressed them in these words : " Let 
us advance, my sons; we have no powder 
— ^we can only retake the cannon with 
our staffs ; Marie Jeanne must be res- 
cued — she will be the prize of the 
swiftest of foot amongst you." The 
peasants answered with acclamations ; 
but when they approached the Repub- 
lican guns, the severity of the fire made 
the bravest hesitate. Upon this M. 
de Lescure advanced above thirty paces 
before his men, directly in front of a 
battery of six pieces, which was dis- 
chai^g grape with the utmost vio- 
lence, stood there, took off his bat, 
exclaimed " Vive le Roi 1 " and slowly 
returned to the troops. His clothes 
were pierced, his spurs carried away, 
his boots torn, but he himself was still 
uBwounded. "My friends," said he, 
♦*you see the Blues do not know how 
to fire." 



42. This decided the peasants ; they 
rushed forward with rapidity ; but be- 
fore they reached the battery a new 
incident arrested their course : they 
perceived on an eminence a cros% and 
the whole soldiers instantly fell on their 
knees, under the fire of the cannon. 
An officer wished to raise them : "Al- 
low them," said Lescure, " to pray to 
God ; they will not fight the worse for 
it." In effect, a moment after, the men 
sprang up and rushed forward, armed 
with staffs and clubbing their muskets, 
with such resolution, to the cannons* 
mouths, that the artillerymen deserted 
them, and fled in confusion towards the 
town. Meanwhile, M. de Bonchamp» 
who had skilfully disposed his right 
wing in an oblique order, pushed S>r- 
ward with his men, and threw in so 
murderoills a fire, at the distance of 
fifty paces, that on his side also the 
Republicans gave way, and the victory 
was complete. The victors and fugi- 
tives entered together into the town, 
headed by Lescure, who was the first 
man within the gates. No sooner was 
he there than he used all his efforts to 
save the vanquished, incessantly ex- 
claiming, "Lay down your arms: quar- 
ter to &e vanqtushed." Foity pieces 
of cannon, several thousand muskets, 
ammunition, and stores in abimdance, 
rewarded this triumph of the Royalist 
arms, who sustained -no serious loss 
except that arising from a wound of 
Bonchamp, who was shot by a traitor 
to whom he had just given his life. It 
was not the least part of their success, 
in the estimation of the peasants, that 
they retook their first and much-loved 
gun, Marie Jeanne, which was rescued 
from the Republicans by Foret, who 
with his own hand slew two gendarmes 
who guarded it. The enthusiasm ex- 
cited by the recovery of this favourite 
piece of artilleiy was unbounded. Filled 
with joy, the peasants threw themselves 
on their knees, embraced their fiavour- 
ite cannon, covered it with branches, 
flowers, and garlands, and themselves 
drew it into the market-place in Fon- 
tenay, preparatory to its removal to a 
place of security in the Socage. 

43. The Royalists were much per- 
plexed with the course to be pursued 
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with th« prisoxwTB, to the number of 
many thousands, who wero now in 
their hands. To retain them in custody 
was impossible, for they had no forti- 
fied places; to follow the example of 
the Republicans, and murder them, out 
of the question. At length it was de- 
termined to shave their heads, and send 
them back to the Republicans — a re- 
solution the execution of which caused 
no smaU merriment to the soldiers. 
After the success at Fontenay, it was 
proposed to advance to Kiort, where 
all the Republican troops of the neigh- 
bourhood were assembled ; but tiie 
peasants returned so rapidly to their 
homes that it was found to be impos- 
sible. In four-and-twenty hours after 
the capture of the town, three-fourtiis 
of the army had returned to the Bo- 
cage, to recount their exjdoits to their 
agitated families. It was resolved, 
therefore, to withdraw from l^eir con- 
quest, which was an indefensible post 
in the midst of a hostile territory, and 
in a few days the whole army re-entered 
the Socage. 

44. Meanwhile, equal success had 
attended the arms of the Yendeans in 
other quarters. Cathelineau, Stofflet, 
and Charette had defeated all the Re- 
publican bodies which attempted to 
penetrate into the parts of La Yend^ 
where they commanded, and the latter 
had made himself master of the Isle of 
Noirmoutier. Successfol combats took 
place at Yihiers, and Dou^ and Mon- 
treuil, which all tended to elevate the 
spirit of ihe troops ; and it was at 
length resolved to unite all their forces 
for the attack of the important city of 
Saumur, where the Convention, who 
were now making the most vigorous 
efforts to check the insurrection, had 
collected twenty-two thousand regular 
troops, besides a great number of na- 
tional guards. The Royalist forces, 
forty thousand strong, approached this 
city on the 10th June. The Republican 
army had taken post in a fortified camp 
which surroimded the town. Their left 
rested on the heights in front of the 
old castle, their right on St Florent ; 
while formidable batteries lined all 
the intermediate space between these 
points. Field-works had been thrown 



up, and in many places redoubts com- 
pleted^ to streng^lken their intrenched 
camp, which covered the whole space 
running through the h^hts from the 
broad and deep stream of the Thouet 
to the banks of the Loire. Sixteen 
thousand men, and nearly one hundred 
pieces of cannon, were assembled on 
this important post, which commanded 
one of tlte chief passages over that great 
river. 

45. While ih» chiefs were deliberating 
about the best mode of assailing this 
fonni(iable camp, idie Yendeans, of their 
own accord, engaged in the attack. 
Sudi was the ardour of the troops, in 
consequence of some suooessful skir- 
mishes in which the advanoed guard 
was engaged, that the whole army pre- 
cipitated itself upon the town without 
waitingfor the command of their leaders. 
This tumultuous assault^ without any 
orders, was little calculated to insure 
success ; M. de Lescure was wounded : 
the sight of his blood, whom they be- 
lieved invulnerable, shook the courage 
of the soldiers, and a chai^ of cuiras- 
siers completed their disorder. The 
peasants, seeing that their balls could 
not pieroe these steel-clad enemies, fled 
in confusion, and were only rallied by 
M. de Lescure behind some overturned 
waggons, which formed a barricade in 
the line of their flight The Royalist 
leaders, as well as the confusion would 
admit, now took measures to attack in 
regular form. Stofflet and Cathelineau 
directed thdrforces against the heights, 
and made a feint against the oasUe, 
while Lescure put himself at the head 
of the left wing to assault the bridge of 
Fouchard, and turn the redoubts of 
Bouman ; and Henri de Larochejaque- 
lein mardied with his division towards 
the meadows of Yarrins, to storm on 
that side the intrenched camp. While 
Lescure was rallying his men behind 
thewaggons, Henri de Larochejaquelein 
assailed the R^ublican camp on the 
other side, where it was protected by 
a rampart and ditch. Finding that the 
soldiers hesitated to cross the fosse, he 
took off his hat, threw it into the ditch, 
and exclaiming, " Who will get it for 
me ? " plunged in himself, and was the- 
first to seize it^ followed by the soldiers^ 
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who now broke tlirough in g^reat num- 
bena^ escaladed the rampart, and entered 
the town. 

46. Followed by sixty foot-aoldiers, 
he traversed the streets, crossed the 
bridges of the Loire, planted cannon on 
them to prevent the return of the Re- 
publicans, and pursued them for a con- 
siderable distance on the road to Tours. 
General Ooustard, who commanded the 
Republicans on the heights of Bouman, 
was now cut off from all communication 
with the remainder of the army, and 
he took the bold resolution to enter 
Saumur, taking the victorious Royalists 
in rear. For this purpose, it was neces- 
sary to cross the bridge, where the 
Yendeans had established a battery 
which commanded the passage. Cous- 
tard ordered a regiment of cuirassiers, 
supported by the volunteers of Orleans, 
to storm the battery. " Where are you 
sending us ? " said the soldiers. " To 
death," replied Ooustard ; " the safety 
of the Republic requires it." The brave 
cuirassiers charged at the gallop, and 
carried the guns ; but the Orleans vol- 
unteers disbanded under the fire, and 
they were forced to relinquish them to 
the Royalists. While these advantages 
were gained on their side, M. de Lescure 
had succeeded in rallying his soldiers, 
who, by falling on their faces when the 
artillery was dischai^ed, succeeded in 
capturing the redoubts opposed to them, 
while Stofflet broke into the town, and 
completed the victory. The trophies 
of the Yendeans in this great victory, 
more important by far than any yet 
gained over the Republicans by the 
allied sovereigns, were eighty pieces of 
cannon, ten thousand muskets, and 
eleven thousand prisoners, with the 
loss only of sixty men killed, and four 
hundi'ed wounded. On the following 
day, the castle surrendered, with four- 
teen hundred men and all the artillery 
which it contained. This success gave 
them the command of both banks of 
the Loire. The Royalists shaved the 
heads of their prisoners, and sent them 
back to the Republicans on no other 
condition than that of not again serving 
against La Yend^e — an illusory condi- 
tion, speedily violated by the bad faith 
of their antagonists. This humanity 



was the more remarkable, as at this 
period the Republicans had already 
commenced their inhuman system of 
massacring their prisoners, andall taken 
in arms against Uie Convention. 

47. After the capture of Saumur, the 
opinion of the council of generals was 
divided as to the course which they 
should pursue ; but at length they were 
determined by the consideration of the 
great advantages of the possession of 
Nantes, which would open up a com- 
munication with England, and serve as 
a depot and base for future operations 
up the course of the Loire, and, in con- 
sequence, it was resolved to attack that 
town. This resolution in the end proved 
fatal to the Royalist cause, by turning 
their Grand Army from the road to 
Paris, where it might have arrived, and 
stifled the reign of blood in its ciudle, 
in the first moments of alarm following 
the taking of Saumur. Nevertheless it 
was ably conceived in a military point of 
view, as it was evident that the course 
of the Loire formed the line of tiie 
Royalist operations, and that Nantes 
was indispensable to their security. 
The day after the battle, M. Bonchamp 
arrived with his division, five thousand 
strong; while two noble young men, 
Charles Beaumont d'Autichamp and 
the Prince of Talmont, also joined the 
Royalist cause. At the same time the 
supreme command was given, by the 
council of generals, to the peasant 
Cathelineau — a striking proof of the 
disinterested magnanimity which dis- 
tinguished the noble chiefs of the army ; 
whUe, by a strange contrast, Biron, a 
peer of Fi'ance, and son of a marshal, 
led the Republican forces. 

48. M. Bonchamp, who was gifted 
with the true military genius, strongly 
luged a descent into Brittany, to obtain 
a communication with the ocean, and 
thereafter an immediate advance to 
Palis ; and if this plan could have been 
adopted, it might have led to incalcu- 
lable results. But the other leaders, 
though brave and able men, were not 
equally penetrated with the necessity 
of striking at the decisive moment at 
the heart of their enemies ; and, be- 
sides, great dilfficulty was anticipated in 
prevailing on the peasants to undertake 
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so distant an expedition, or believe that 
anything could be required of them out 
of sight of their beloved Bocage. It was 
resolved, therefore, to descend the Loire 
to Nantes, in order to secure a firm 
footing on the sea-coast, and open a com- 
munication with England, after which, 
it was thought, more distant operations 
might with greater safety be attempted. 
A garrison having been left in Saumur, 
to Tnaint.ain the passage of the Loire, the 
Orand Army under Cathelineau, after 
occupying Angers, which was hastily 
abandoned by the Republicans, ad- 
vanced towards Nantes by the right 
bank of the river ; while Oharette, who 
had twenty thousand men under his 
command, was invited to co-operate in 
the attempt on the left. 

49. During the march, however, the 
ardour of the peasants sensibly dimin- 
ished. They had been long absent from 
home, and lamented the interruption of 
their agricultural labours; nor could 
anything persuade them that, after 
having gained so many victories, it was 
necessary to attempt the reduction of 
so distant a place as Nantes. Great 
numbers left their colours, and returned 
to their fields ; and when the main army 
approached that city, it hardly amount- 
ed to ten thousand combatants. The 
hour of attack was fixed at two o*clock 
on the morning of the 29th June, and 
Charette, on his side, commenced the 
assault at that hour ; but the army of 
Cathelineau, having been detained ten 
hours before the little town of Norty 
did not arrive till ten. They were there 
arrested by a few hundred of the na- 
tional guard, who fought with heroic 
valour. Notwithstanding this delay, 
the united forces commenced the attack 
with great vigour, and Cathelineau had 
actually penetrated, at the head of the 
bravest of his troops, into the town, 
when on the Place d'Armes he was 
severely wounded by a ball in the 
breast The peasants, in despair, car- 
ried himoutof the town, and abandoned 
all the advantages they had gained. In 
the end, although the combat continued 
for eighteen hours, the want of a leader 
rendered the courage of the soldiers of 
no avail, and the enterprise failed. 

60. This check proved extremely pre- 



judicial to the Vendean cause. The 
army was dissolved in an instant. The 
brave Cathelineau was disabled by his 
wound; officers, soldiers, hastQytiarew 
themselves into boats and recrossed the 
Loire ; the right bank was entirely de- 
serted, and the men, in groups of twenty 
and thirty^ straggled homewards. After 
an interval of a fortnight this noble 
chief expired, to the inexpressible re- 
gret of both the leaders and soldiers, 
and carried with him to the grave the 
best hopes of the re-establishment of 
the Royalist cause. The death of the 
commander was announced by a pea- 
sant, a neighbour of the deceased, to 
the anxious group who surrounded the 
house where he breathed his last, in 
these simple words — "The good Cathe- 
lineau has restored his spirit to Him. 
who gave it to avenge his glory." 

51. While these events were in pro-^ 
gress on the one side of Nantes, a formid- 
able invasion by disciplined troops and 
able generals was defeatedin the Bocage. 
Westermann, the celebrated chief of &e 
Jacobin insurgents at Paris on the 10th 
August, having organised what he called 
a German Legion, from soldiers trained 
in the regular wars on the Rhenish fron- 
tier, and entertaining the most supreme 
contemptfor the insm^gents, penetrated, 
during the absence of the Grand Army 
of the Royalists at Nantes, into the 
heart of La Vendue. He made himself 
master in the first instance of Parthenay 
and Amaillou, which he reduced to 
ashes, and burnt Clisson, the chateau 
of M. de Lescure. The leaders fled to 
CMtiUon, where the Supreme Royalist 
Council was assembled; but this last re- 
fuge was soon after invaded by Wester- 
mann, who burned to the ground the 
castle of La Durbelli^re, the domain of 
M. de Larochejaquelein. But here ter- 
minated the success of this enterprise. 
M. de Lescure had apprised the other 
chiefs of the danger, and they were now 
advancing by forced marches to his 
aid. Stofflet and Bonchamp arrived 
with their divisions, while the tocsin 
roused the inhabitants of the surround- 
ing parishes ; and an able attack di- 
rected by Lescure, who was perfectly 
acquainted with the country, proved 
completely successful. In little more 
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than an boor, two-thirds of WosIm^ 
nMum'a anny wero diwiir oywl ; and the 
fiogitLTea who escaped owed their salra- 
tioD to the humanly of the Tory general 
whose ehateaa they had jnsi destroyed. 
Weetennann, with theutmostdifficulty, 
escaped out of the Bocage with a few 
followers, and was.in the end sent to the 
Reyolutionary Tribunal, and perished 
on the scaffold. 

52. After Catbelineau's death, M. 
d^Elb^e was appointed generalissimo, 
and the utmost efforts of all the chiefs 
were exerted to reassemble the army. 
Such was the disinterestedness of the 
other leaders, that Bonchamp, qualified 
aboTO all others for the situation, made 
hisownofiScersTotefbrhisriral. Mean- 
while BiroQ, having collected fifty thou- 
sand troops, commenced a regular in- 
yasion of the Bocage in four dtrisions, 
extending from the Loire to tiie S^vre. 
This inroad was at first attended with 
suecess. The Royalists, with twenty- 
fiye thousand men, attacked Qenezal 
LabaroUidre, who,with fifteen thousand, 
was established at Martign^-Briand ; 
but after an obstinate ^igagement they 
were defeated, and retired to Coron. 
Thither they were pursued by Santerre, 
who deemed himself now seeure of con* 
-quest ; but a dreadful rererse awaited 
him. The tocsin was soimded in all 
the parishes ; the curate of St Laud, 
who eminently distinguished himself 
in the war, collected all the forces of 
the neighbouring districts ; and on the 
17th the Republicans were attacked, 
while marching in column on the high- 
road, in front and flank at the same 
time, and driyen back in the utmost 
disorder towards Saumur and Chinon, 
with the loss of ten thousand men, and 
aiQ their artilleiy, baggage, and ammu- 
nition. 
^ 53. Soon afber, K, d'Elb^e, with Cha- 
rette, attacked a corps of fifteen thou- 
sand men at Lu^on ; but although suc- 
cess at first attended the Royalists, they 
were ultimat^y defeated with the loss 
of fifteen hundred men and eighteen 
pieces of cannon-~one of the greatest 
disasters experienced since the com- 
mencement of the war. It was chiefly 
owing to their haying followed, on M. de 
Lescure's adyice, a plan of attack which, 



though admirably adapted for regular 
troops, was not suited to the desultory 
and impetuous mode of warfare adopted 
by the peasantry. The whole artiUery 
of the Royalists would hay« fallen into 
the hands of:.tii6 Republicans^ had not 
Laroeh^aquolem, at the head of sixty 
of the brayest of has followers, by pro* 
digies of yalour arrested the pursuit at 
the bridge of Dissay. " . ~^ 

54 Encouraged by this^ccess, the 
armies of the Conyention, now greatly 
reinforced by the efforts of the goyem- 
ment, on all sides invaded the Bocage. 
Santerre, fatally celebrated in the Re- 
yolution, adyanced at the head of pow- 
erful bodies of regular soldiers ; Chan- 
tonnay was occupied, and the country, 
whereyer they penetrated, deyastated 
with fire and sword. Eyen the farm- 
houses and the miUa were ccmsumed, 
in obedience to the orders of the Con- 
vention. But a seyere retribution was 
awaiting them. The Royalists sounded 
the tocsin in all the parishes in the heart 
of the Bocage, and haying reassembled 
the peasants, made a combined and skil- 
ful attack on the Republican force, seyen 
thousand strong, in the neighbourhood 
of Chantonnay. It proved completely 
successful, chiefly in consequence of 
the yalour of the division of Bonchamp, 
which, not haying shared in the preced- 
ing reyerses, had preserved all its wonted 
enthusiasm. The Republicans were 
routed, with the loss of all their artil- 
lery and baggage; and such was the 
carnage that scarce eighteen hundred 
could be reassembled after the battle, 
and Santerre himself narrowly escaped 
falling into the hands of the enemy. 
At the same time, Charette maintained 
an obstinate contest in Lower Y end^. 
Though frequently defeated, he never 
snflfered himself to be dtscouraged by 
his reyerses, and destroyed several Re- 
publican columns that endeavoured to 
penetrate into his district. 

55. But the Convention, which, was 
at last awakened to a full sense of thd 
danger of the war, was now collecting 
forces on all sides to crush the insur- 
gents. The garrison of Mayence, four- 
teen thousand strong, commanded by 
Eleber, and which the Allies, with cul- 
pable negligence, had not made prison* 
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ers of war, and only bound not to com- 
bat the Allies for a year, waa despatched 
by post to the scene of action ; and 
great part of the garrisons of Valen- 
ciennes and Cond^y which had been re- 
stored on the same condition, soon fol- 
lowed in the same direction. Not only 
the national guards, but the lev^e en 
matte of the neighbouring departments, 
were assembled : and before the middle 
of September, upwards of two hundred 
thousand men surrounded La Yend^ 
on aU sides, and, by a simultaneous ad- 
▼ance, threatened to crush its rerolt. 
To oppose this formidable invasion, the 
BoyaHsts were formed into four divi- 
sions; — that in the neighbourhood of 
Nantes, under thecommand of Charette ; 
that on the banks of the Loire, under 
Bonchamp ; K. de Larochejaquelein in 
Anjou, and M. de Lescure in Eastern 
Poitou — ^while d'Elb^e retained the su- 
preme command. 

6Q. The plan which Bonchamp stre- 
nuously recommended, and which bears 
the mark of great military genius, was 
to allow the enemy to penetrate, in de- 
tached columns, into the Socage; to 
overwhelm them successiv^y by a junc- 
tion in that district of the Boyalist 
forces, who occupied a central position; 
and to take advantage of the first mo- 
ment of alarm, cross the Loire, rouse 
the Boyalist population of Brittany, and 
nourish the war from the resources of 
a hitherto untouched country. "What 
fortunate accident," said he, "has made 
us acquainted with the designs of the 
enemy ? In it I see clearly the hand 
of God for the safety of La Yend^. 
The Bepublicans have at length dis- 
covered the secret of ourvictories ; they 
wish to concentrate their forces to over^ 
whelm us by their mass. We may, in- 
deed, repulse the army of Mayence; 
but will it not return to the charge 
with accumulated numbers, and resist- 
less force ? Let us, then, anticipate the 
enemy. Brittany calls us ; let us march, 
and extend our destinies. Let us no 
longer be deceived by the hope that 
the allied powers will restore the mo- 
narchy: that glory is reserved for us 
alone. Masters of a harbour on the 
ocean, we shall find the princes at our 
head, and we will at length acquire that 



political consistence, without which we 
cannot hope for durable success." D'El- 
b^e combated the latter part of the 
project, aa too hazardous in the irregu- 
lar state of the anny ; and, after a long 
discussioa, it was resolved to remain 
on the defensive in La Vendue. 

67. It waa the army of Charette which 
first found itself assailed by the immense 
forces of the Bepublicans. The Yen- 
deans were there attacked by the re- 
doubtable garrison of Mayence, which 
crossed the Loire and invaded the coun- 
try on the 10th September. The Boyal- 
ists were defeated in several encounters, 
and driven back by this invasion. Bon- 
champ was defeated near the rock of 
Erign^, while Lescure experienced a 
check at Thenars; and the whole of 
Lower Poitou was wasted with fire and 
sword, notwithstanding the utmost ex- 
ertions of Charette. The successive re- 
treat of thesecolumns, however, brought 
the Boyalist bodies near each other, 
and a simultaneous effort was made by 
aU their forees. D'Elb^e, and Bon- 
champ, who had now recovered from 
his woimd, havisg united thirty thou- 
sand men, and tUe army having received 
the benediction of the curate of St Laud, 
and heard high 'mass at midnight, they 
attacked the Bepublicans at daybreak 
on the 1 9th September. The Boyalists 
were forty thousand strong; the Be- 
publicans somewhat less numerous — 
but they embraced the garrison of 
Mayence, the best soldiers in France. 
All the chiefs felt that this invasion 
must at all hazards be repelled, and 
that the moment had arrived when they 
must conquer or die. Charette, certain 
of the co-operation of theother generals, 
had arranged hisf orces in order of battle, 
blocking up the road to Torfou. His 
defeated and discouraged troops, how- 
ever, could not long witiiistand the shock 
of the veterans of Eleber ; they were 
broken, and falling into confusion, when 
M. de Lescure, seeing affairs well-nigh 
desperate, exclaimed, "Are there not 
four himdred men brave enough to die 
with me ? " The peasants of the parish 
of Echaubroignies, seventeen hundred 
strong, answered him with shouts ; and 
this feeble division withstood the shock 
of the Bepublican forces for two hours, 
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till the diviBion of Bonchamp arrived. 
This reinforcement speedily changed 
the face of affairs : the peasants, dis- 
persed in single file behind the hedges 
which enveloped the Republicans, kept 
up a murderous fire on every side ; the 
cannon were carried by assault^ and the 
whole army was thrown into confusion. 
Nothing but the heroic devotion of 
Colonel Chouardin and his regiment, 
who maintained the bridge of Boussay, 
and suffered themselves to bain great 
part destroyed before they abandoned 
it, preserved the invading army from 
total destruction. 

58. Still the Royalists had not a mo- 
ment to lose ; it was indispensable to 
attack immediately the coi'ps of General 
Beysser, which was on the point of ef- 
fecting a jimction with the forces of 
Kleber. On the day afber their victory 
at Torfou, they surprised him at Mon- 
taigu, and routed the Republicans en- 
tirely, with the loss of all tiieir artillery, 
baggage, and ammunition. This was 
followed by the surprise and total de- 
feat of General Mukinski at St Fulgent 
by Charette and Lesoure; while, on the 
very same day, Bonchamp and d'Elb^e 
assailed the retreating columns of G^ 
neral Kleber, encumbered with twelve 
hundred chariota, and after throwing 
them into confusion, captured a large 
portion of their baggage. But this suc- 
cess, though considerable, was nothing 
to what would have been obtained, had 
the whole Royalist forces been united, 
as they should have been, against the 
formidable bands of ICayenoe. 

59. In other quarters, the Vendeans 
were equally successful General Ros- 
signol, with fifteen thousand men, in- 
deed defeated an ill-concerted attack 
of the Royalist chiefe, Tahnont and 
d'Autichamp; but having, after this 
success, advanced with Santerre to 
Coron, he was there attacked by Piron 
and Larochejaquelein, who had suc- 
ceeded in rousing all tbe population in 
the neighbouring parishes ; and with 
such sk£l were de Royalist operations 
conducted that the Republican army 
was pierced through the centre, and 
entirely dispersed, twenty-four pieces 
of cannon and all their ammunition 
being taken. Immediately after this 



success, a detachment of the Royalist 
forces was despatched against General 
Duhoux, who had crossed the bridge 
of C^, and was driving the Vendean 
detachments before him; but no sooner 
had he an*ived at the heights of St 
Lambert, than he was assailed by the 
bulk of the Royalist forces ; — ^while Ber- 
nier, a farmer's servant in the parish 
of St Lambert, swam across the river, 
and attacked his troops in rear with 
the armed peasants in his vicinity. The 
rout was soon complete ; all the artillery 
of the invaders was taken, and their 
column, nine thousand strong, totally 
destroyed. Such was the terror pro- 
duced by these defeats, that the levSe em 
mane, assembled between Tours and 
Poitiers, dispersed without striking a 
blow, and the reg^ular forces of the 
Republicans on aU sides quitted the 
Vendean territory. Thus, by a series 
of brilliant military combinations, se« 
conded by the most heroic exertions 
on the part of the peasants, was the 
invasion of six armies, amounting to a 
hundred thousand regular troops, part 
of whom werethe best soldiers of France, 
besides an equal force of national guards, 
defeated, and losses inflicted on the Re- 
publicans incomparably greater than 
they had suffered from idl the Allies 
put together since the eonmiencement 
of the war. — ^A striking proof of the ad- 
mirable skill with which the Vendean 
chiefs had availed themselves of their 
central position, and peculiar mode of 
fighting, to crush the invading forces; 
and a memorable instance of what can 
be effected by resolute men, even with- 
out l^e advantages of regular organisa- 
tion, if ably conducted, against the moet 
formidable superiority of militaiy force. 
60. But the Vendeans had to contend 
with a redoubtable adversary, and un- 
fortunately the invading army, from 
which most was to be apprehended, 
was that which had suffered least from 
their attacks. The Convention made 
the most vigorous efforts to meet the 
danger. Barr^re, in a report to the 
Convention, declaimed, "The inexplic- 
able La Vendue still exists ; twenty 
tunes since this rebellion broke out 
have your representatives, your gene- 
rals, the committee itself, declared that 
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it was stifled, and yet it exists more 
formidable than ever. We thought we 
oould destroy it ; the tocsin sounded 
in all the neighbouring departments ; 
a prodigious number of armed citizens 
was assembled to crush the insurrec- 
tion; and a sudden panic has dissolved 
the whole like a cloud. You must 
change your system : one despotic chief 
must head your armies ; an end must 
be put to the existence of the brigands. 
Like the giant in the fable, who was 
invincible only when he touched the 
earth, you must sever them from their 
native soil before you can destroy them." 
In pursuance of this suggestion, General 
L^chelle was appointed generalissimo : 
the Brest fleet was ordered to sail, to 
co-operate with the armies ; and a pro- 
clamation was addressed to the troops, 
enjoining them to exterminate the Yen- 
deans before the 20th of October. 

61. Meanwhile the peasants, as usual, 
seeing the present danger over, returned 
to their homes ; the standards of their 
generaJswere almost deserted. TeDeum 
was sung in all the parishes, amidst the 
joyful acclamations of the inhabitants. 
M. de Lescure, at the ceremony in his 
own parish church, knelt behind a 
column, to withdraw himself from the 
admiring gaase of his countrymen. On 
leaiTiii^g the massacres which the Re- 
publicans were making of their coun- 
trymen who had been taken prisoners, 
and which were commanded by the 
decrees of the Convention, forbidding 
them to give quarter, the Royalist sol- 
diers loudly demanded reprisals upon 
the numerous captives who were in 
their hands ; but the leaders expressed 
such horror at the proposal, that they 
always succeeded in preventing it from 
being carried into effect. The formid- 
able bands of Mayence, at this time, 
were so much disgusted with the savage 
proceedings of the Convention that they 
offered, if their pay was guaranteed, to 
join themselves in a body to the Royal- 
ist cause ; but the large sum required 
for this purpose, amounting to 400,000 
francs (£16,000), joined to the suspi- 
cions of the Royalists that some trea- 
chery was intended, frustrated a coali- 
tion which, if executed, would have 
given a decisive preponderance to the 



Yendean forces. Where was England, 
whose government could so easily have 
procured this sum, which was beyond 
the reach of the peasants of La Yend^e, 
and thereby secured an inestimable sup- 
port to the Royalist arms in the west 
of France ? 

62. Unfortunately at this time, when 
their enemies were concentrating under 
one able hand the whole conduct of the 
Yendean war, the Royalist chiefs, di- 
vided about the points to which their 
forces should be directed, separated 
their troops — Charette di*awing off to- 
wards the island of Noirmoutier, while 
Lescure and Beaurepaire took post near 
Chd,tillon to make head against Wester- 
mann, who was advancing with a power- 
ful force, massacring without distinction 
all the inhabitants, and burning eveiy 
edifice that his soldiers could rea/ah. 
Lescure, Stofflet> and Larochejaquelein 
xmited, had only six thousand men at 
Moulin-aux-Ch6vres, a little in front of 
Chfttillon, where they were attacked by 
a column of twenty-five thousand Re- 
publicans under Westermann : the su- 
periority of his force was such that he 
drove them into the town, which was 
speedily captured by his forces. But 
this success was of short duration. Bon- 
champ and Larochejaquelein having 
roused the peasantry, and reassembled 
the whole Grand Army, two days after, 
made a general attack upon the Re- 
publicans, totally defeated them, and 
drove them out of Chfttillon, with the 
loss of above ten thousand men and all 
their artillery. After the rout, Wester- 
mann, who saw that the Royalists in 
Ch^tillon were almost all drunk, and 
kept no look-out, conceived the bold 
design of re-entering the town, and cut- 
ting to pieces its garrison. This pro- 
ject was completely successful. Tak- 
ing a hundred intrepid hussars, with a 
grenadier mounted behind each man, he 
returned at midnight to Ch&tillon, where 
the Yendeans, as usual, had placed no 
sentinels, broke into the streets, cut 
down great numbers of the Royalists, 
who, between sleep and intoxication, 
were incapable of making any resist- 
ance, set fii^ to the town, and after ascene 
of unequalled horror and blood, with- 
drew before daylight in the morning. 
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63. Hardly was thifiiiiYasion repulsed, 
when the Yendeans were called on to 
make head a^nst a more formidable 
enemy in another quarter. The re- 
doubtable bands of May ence, reinforced 
by several other divisions, in all forty 
thousand strong, were advancing into 
the very heart of the country, and had 
already nearly reached Chollet^ while 
the unhappy divisions of the Yendean 
chiefs detained in other quarters a large 
proportion of their forces. Notwitii- 
standing the most urgent representa- 
tions from the other leaders, Charette 
persisted in his system of separate ope- 
rations, and wasted his force in a fruit- 
less expedition to the isle of Noirmou- 
tier. Lescure and Bonchamp, however, 
hastened to support M. de Royrand, 
who was retreating before the invaders. 
It was arranged that the former should 
await the enemy in front, while the 
latter, by a circuitous route, assailed 
them in flank. But the Republicans 
having advanced more slowly than was 
expected, Lescure came up with them 
before Bonchamp was ready to support 
him ; and though they yielded in the 
first instance to the furious attack of 
the Yendeans, yet the inferiority of 
their force, and a desperate charge in 
flank madeby Beaupuy when disordered 
by success, threw them into confusion, 
and they fell back to Beaupreau, while 
the Republicans bivouacked on the field 
of battle. The next day the victorious 
army entered Chollet, which the dis- 
couraged Yendeans could not be pre- 
vailed on to defend. The Royalist loss 
was not severe ; but they sustained an 
irreparable misfortune in a wound of 
M. Lescure, who was shot through the 
head when leading on his men, as usual, 
at the commencement of the action. 
The wound proved mortal after several 
weeks of suffering, which he endured 
with the wonted heroism and sweet- 
ness of his character. 

64. The Yendeans were cruelly dis- 
couraged by this disaster : the more so, 
AS the enemy's columns had now pene- 
trated the country in every direction, 
and the ravages they had committed 
gave no hope of maintaining the con- 
test longer in their native land. It was 
resolved, therefore, to cross the Loire, 



and carry the war into Brittany : but> 
previous to this, it was deemed advis- 
able by all the chiefs to make one des- 
perate effort to crush the invading force 
in the neighbourhood of ChoUet. The 
action took place two days after, and 
was contested with the utmost fury on 
both sides. The forces were nearly 
equal, the Royalists having forty thou- 
sand men, and the Republicans forty- 
one thousand; but the latter were 
greatly superior in their artillery, which 
consisted of thirty pieces, and cavalry, 
which amounted to three thousand men. 
Moreover, the infantry included the 
best troops in France. The combat 
was felt on both sides to be, what in 
effect it proved, decisive of the fate of 
the war. At three in the morning on 
the 17th October, the sound of artil- 
leiy awakened the army, and the sol- 
diers hastened to hear grand mass from 
the curate of the village where the 
headquarters were placed. The cere- 
mony was performed by torchlight : 
the priest, in fervid and eloquent terms, 
besought them to combat courageously 
for their God, their king, and their chil- 
dren ; and concluded by giving absolu- 
tion to the armed multitude. The 
darkness of the scene, and the dis- 
charges of cannon which interrupted 
his discourse, filled all hearts with a 
gloomy presentiment of the disasters 
which were about to follow. The Re- 
publicans were drawn up in three di- 
visions, the garrison of Mayence, with 
the cavalry, forming the reserve. On 
the Royalist side, Stofiiet commanded 
the left, d'Elb^e and Bonchamp the 
centre, and Larochejaquelein the right. 
65. The action commenced at ten 
o'clock. On this occasion the Yendeans 
marched for the first time in close co- 
lumn, like troops of the line, but they 
had no artillery. Henri de Laroche- 
jaquelein and Stofflet, after a short ex- 
change of bullets, precipitated them- 
selves on the centre of the enemy, 
routed it by the vehemence of their 
attack, and drove it back in disorder 
into the town of Chollet, where the 
great park of artilleiy was captured. 
The battle seemed to be lost, and the 
Republicans, panic-struck by the furi- 
ous onset of &eir enemies, were flying 
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on all aides, when L^chelle, as a last 
resonrce, ordered his cavalry to charge, 
and the reserve, composed of the gar- 
rison of Mayence, to advance. The 
chaiige of horse took place from right 
to left] through the whole Royalist 
army, now disordered by the rapidity 
of their attack; and at the same time 
the iron hands of Mayence emerged 
through the fugitives, and checked the 
pursuit of the victors. In an instant, 
as in similar circumstances at Marengo, 
the face of the action was changed : tiie 
Yendeans, seized with a sudden panic, 
fied on aU sides, and the exultation of 
victory was succeeded by the terrors 
of defeat. In this extremity, Henri 
de Larochejaquelein, d'Elb^e, and Bon- 
champ collected two hundred of the 
bravest of their troops, and by their 
heroic resistance, not oiJ.y gave time to 
the Royalists to escape, but drove back 
the victorious squadrons of the enemy. 
Their valour unhappily proved fatal 
to the two latter, who were mortally 
wounded in the middle of the charge. 
Larochejaquelein, with great difficul- 
ty, collected five thousand men, with 
"v^ch he carried off his gallant wound- 
ed comrades to Beaupreau, where they 
passed the night ; while the remainder 
of the army fled towards the Loire, and 
without any orders commenced the pas- 
sage of the river. 

66. This defeat proved highly inju- 
rious to the Yendean cause, not only 
by the confusion and depression which 
it had occasioned among the troops, 
but by the irreparable loss which they 
sustained in two of the most distin- 
guished of their generals. The gckllant 
Bonchamp was carried by his weeping 
soldiers to St Elorent, where the Yen- 
deans, worked up to madness by the 
conflagration of their towns, and the 
massacre of their families, demanded, 
with loud cries, the immediate destruc- 
tion of five thousand prisoners who 
were confined in the town. The intel- 
ligence of the wound of their beloved 
hero redoubled their fury, and nothing 
seemed capable of saving the unhappy 
captives. Already the cannon, loaded 
with grape-shot, were turned on the 
helpless crowd of captives, whose de- 
struction to all appearance was inevi- 



table. Meanwhile the officers of his 
army, on their knees, by his bedside, 
awaited with trembling anxiety the 
report of the surgeon — ^their downcast 
and weeping countenances soon told 
that there was no hope — ^when the cries 
of the soldiers from without announced 
the imminent peril of the prisoners. In- 
stantly Bonchamp seized d' Autichamp, 
who knelt beside his couch, by the 
hand, and besought him immediately 
to fly and convey to the soldiers his 
last orders to save the captives; The 
latter quickly ran to fulfil the humane 
mission, but the soldiers were in such 
a state of exasperation, that not even 
the announcement of Bonchamp's en- 
treaties could at first arrest the uplifted 
arm of destruction. At length, however, 
they listened to his reiterated supplica- 
tions; the guns were turned aside, and 
the prisoners saved. Meanwhile Bon- 
champ gave with calmness his last 
orders, and especially commanded that 
the lives of ai& the captives should be 
spared : several times, before he expired, 
he anxiously inquired whether this had 
been done, and expressed the utmost 
satisfaction when he was informed that 
they were secure. He was fortunate 
enough to receive the last consolations 
of religion from two venerable ecclesi- 
astics, who soothed his dying hours by 
the promises granted to devotion and 
humanity. ** Yes," said he, " I dare 
to hope for the Divine mercy. I have 
not acted from pride, or the desire of 
a glory which perishes in eternity ; I 
have tried only to overturn the rule of 
impiety and blood. I have not been 
able to restore the throne, but I have 
at least defended the cause of Gknl, my 
king, and my country ; and he has in 
mercy enabled me to pardon — " Here 
the voice of the hero failed, and he ex- 
pired amidst the sobs of all who wit- 
nessed the scene. 

67. While the last moments of the 
Royalist chief were ennobled by an 
act of mercy, the triumph of the Re- 
publicans was stained by unrelenting, 
and uncalled-for cruelty. The towns of 
Beaupreau and Chollet were burned to 
the ground, the inhabitants of every 
age and sex put to the sword, and the 
trophies of victory reared on the blood- 
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soaked ruins of their murdered coun- 
tiTmeii's dwellings. "The National 
Convention," said the representatives 
Bourbotte and Thurreau, in their re- 
port to the Convention, " have decreed 
that the war in La Vendue should be 
concluded by the end of October ; and 
we may now say with truth that La 
Vendue no longer exists. A profound 
solitude reigns in the country recent- 
ly occupied by the rebels : you may 
travel far in those districts without 
meeting either a living creature or a 
dwelling ; for, with the exception of St 
Florent, and some little towns, where 
the number of patriots greatly exceeds 
that of the Royalists, we have left be- 
hind us nothing but ashes and piles of 
dead." 

68. Meanwhile, the whole Yendean 
forces, with the exception of those 
under Charette, flocked to St Florent, 
with the design of hastening over the 
Loire. No words can do justice to 
the horrors of the scene which pre- 
sented itself. Eighty thousand per- 
sons, of whom lil£le more than one- 
half were armed, filled the semicircu- 
lar valley which extends from the base 
of the heights of St Florent to the 
mai^in of the river. Soldiers, women, 
children, old men, were crowded to- 
gether, flying in consternation from 
their burning villages, the smoke of 
which darkened the air behind them ; 
while in front extended the broad sur- 
face of the Loire, with a few bai'ks only 
to ferry over the helpless multitude. 
In the midst of the tumult^ and while 
the air resounded with the cries of the 
fugitives, everyone sought his children, 
his parents, or his defenders ; and, 
crowding to the shore, stretched out 
their arms to the' opposite bank, as if, 
when it was reached, a period would 
be put to all their sufferings. So ter- 
rible was the spectacle, so vehement 
the agitation of the multitude, that 
numbers compared it te the awful 
spectacle which awaits the world at 
the day of judgment. But the retri- 
butive justice of heaven, though slow 
to punish, did not sleep for ever. On 
that day nineteen years began the re- 
treat from Moscow ; on that day twenty, 
was completed the overthrowof Leipsic. 



69. The generals were at first in de- 
spair at the sight of the crowd of fugi- 
tives who surrounded the army, and 
the utter confusion into which all ranks 
were thrown by the panic — a feeling 
which was much increased by the death 
of Bonchamp, who alone was acquainted 
with the opposite shore, and had alwaya 
supported the passage of the river. But, 
fining it in vain to stem the torrent, 
they made the best dispositions of 
which the circumstances would admit, 
to effect the passage of the army ; and 
with such skill were the arrangements 
made that, although there were only 
twenty-five frail barks to transport so 
gi'eat a multitude, the whole were fer- 
ried over, with all their baggage, with- 
out any loss, and before the advanced 
posts of the Republicans had yet reach- 
ed St Florent. On the day following, 
Westermann and the foremost of the 
Republicans came up to St Florent in 
time to witness the last detachments 
of the Yendeans cross to the opposite 
shore, and vented their disappointment 
by devastating with fire and sword the 
unhappy coimtry which they had aban- 
doned. Opinions were divided as to 
the course which the army should now 
pursue. M. de Lescure strongly re- 
commended that they should advance, 
before they were weakened by any fur- 
ther losses, to Nantes, in order both to 
secure a depot for the army, open a 
communication with England, and. 
place the unarmed crowd of women 
and children in a place of safety ; and 
it would have been well for the Royal- 
ist cause if this advice had been adopt- 
ed. But the Prince of Talmont strongly 
urged a movement towards Rennea, 
where an insurrection was expected to 
break out ; and his advice was adopted. 

70. No sooner were the Yendeans 
in Brittany than they made choice of 
Henri de Larochejaquelein to be their 
commander, in the room of d'Ellb^e, 
who was utterly disabled by wounds^ 
and on the recommendation of M. de 
Lescure, who was yet lingering on the 
bed of death. " Could a miracle re- 
store me to life," said ^at generous 
warrior, with a feeble voice, when on 
his death-bed, "I could form no wish 
but to be his aide-decamp." Mu(^ 
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had been gained by effecting the pas- 
eage ; but though the troops were still 
nomeronsy they were far f!rom being in 
a condition to' undertake active opera- 
tions. Disheartened by defeat^ ^iled 
from their country, endumbered by a 
useless multitude of women and chil- 
dren who followed their steps, the sol- 
diers were very different from the ardent 
and impetuous bands who, at Saumur 
and Toifou, had carried terror into the 
Republican ranks. They were no longer 
in their own parishes ; their mode of 
fighting was ill adapted for an open 
country, where artillery and cavahy 
constituted the principal weapons of 
war ; they had no magazines or ammu- 
nition, and they had to repair the con- 
sequences of a recent and bloody de- 
feat. What then must have been the 
skill of the generals, what the yalour 
of the soldiers, who could still, even 
amidst such disastrous circumstances, 
again chain victory to their standards, 
and gain such an ascendancy over their 
enemies, that, but for the invincible re- 
pugnance of the troops to leave the vi- 
cinity of their homes, they might, by 
the admission of the Republican gene- 
rals, have marched to Paris itself \ 

71. The army advanced successively 
to Ingrande and Ch&teau Gktntier, the 
garrisons of which were easily routed 
At Laval, nine thousand national guards 
disputed the entrance of the town, but 
Larochejaquelein carried it by assault, 
and dispersed the enemy. Meanwhile 
General L^chelle, and the Convention, 
who flattered themselves that the in- 
surrection was crushed by the victory 
of Chollet^ were beyond measure asto- 
nished by the discovery that the Roy- 
alists had crossed the river without 
loss, and were in a situation menacing 
alike to Angers and Nantes. After 
much hesitation it was I'esolved to di- 
vide the Republican army into two co- 
lumns, the one of which was to cross 
at Nantes, and the other by the bridge 
of C^, and unite for the pursuit of the 
royal army. L^chelle came up with 
them while still occupying the town of 
Laval ; and, dividing his army into two 
columns, commenced an attack. La- 
rochejaquelein flew through the ranks, 
and addressed these eneigetic words to 



his soldiers : " To efface now the re- 
membrance of your former defeats is 
the only salvation that remains to you. 
On your arms now depend not only 
your own lives, and those of your wives 
and children, but the throne of France, 
and the altars of God Let us then 
advance to victory; the Bretons ex- 
tend their arms to receive you — ^they 
will aid us to reconquer our hearths ; 
but now we must conquer ; a defeat 
would be irreparable ruin." Lescure 
insisted upon being carried in a litter 
through the ranks, and sharing in the 
dangers that awaited them. Animated 
by these examples, the Royalists ad- 
vanced to the encounter in close co- 
lumn. By a vigorous charge at the 
head of a small body of horse, Stofflet 
made himself master of some pieces of 
cannon, of which his troops were en- 
tirely destitute, which he immediately 
turned against the enemy; Laroche- 
jaquelein and Royrand pressed them 
severely in front, while another column, 
headed by Dehargues, turned their 
flank, and attacked them in rear. The 
Yendeans had to deal with the redoubt- 
able garrison of Mayence, but they 
fought with the courage of despair, 
and on no former occasion had exhi- 
bited more enthusiastic valour. After 
a desperate struggle, the Republicans 
began to give way ; they were pursued 
with loud shouts by the Royalists as 
far as Ch&teau Gontier, where a bat- 
tery of cannon for a moment arrested 
their progress; but Larochejaquelein 
threw himself on the guns, carried them, 
and pursued the enemy through the 
town with great slaughter. On reach- 
ing the open country on the opposite 
side, they dispersed, > and with great 
difficulty, and in utter confusion, by 
diverging lines, reached the towns of 
Rennes and Nantes. 

72. In this battle, the garrison of 
Mayence, which had inflicted such 
losses on the Yendeans, was almost en- 
tirely destroyed ; the total loss of the 
Republicans was twelve thousand men, 
and nineteen pieces of cannon. Of their 
whole army, scarcely seven thousand 
could be rallied at Angers after the 
action. General L^chelle was so over- 
whelmed by the disaster that he re- 
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signed the command in despair, and 
retired to TourSi where anxiety and 
chagrin soon brought him to an un- 
timely end. On the day when this 
astonishing victory was gained, Barr^re 
announoed the extinction of the war 
of La Vendue in the Conyention in the 
following terms : " La Vendue Is no 
more. Montaigu and Ghollet are in 
our power; the brigands are every- 
where exterminated ; a profound soli- 
tude reigns in the Socage, covered with 
ashes and watered with tears. The 
death of Bonchamp alone is equivalent 
to a victory.*' Abandoning themselves 
to the most tumultuous joy at this in- 
telligence, the people danced in ail the 
public places of Paris, and everywhere 
the exclamation was heard, ** La Yen- 
d^ is no more I " It may be con- 
ceived, then, what was the public con- 
sternation when, a few days after, it 
was discovered that the Republican 
army was dispersed, and that the capi- 
tal itself was open to them. 

78. This glorious victoiy restored at 
once the Yendean cause. The remains 
of the Republican army had fled in dif- 
ferent du'ections to Rennes, Angers, and 
Nantes, and nothing remained to pre- 
vent the Royalists from marching either 
to Paris, Nantes, or Alen9on. General 
Lenoir, in his report to the Convention, 
declared, " The rebels may now drive 
us before them to Paris, if &ey choose." 
Unfortunately they were led, by the 
hopes of succours from England, to di- 
rect their march to the coast, and thus 
they lost the moment of decisive suc- 
cess. After remaining nine days at 
Laval, to restore some degree of order 
in the army, they advanced to Fou- 
g^res, in the hope of being reinforced 
by recruits from Brittany, and of draw- 
ing nearer the expected aid from Great 
Britain. Here two emigrants arrived 
with despatches from the British gov- 
ernment, which, after assuring the Ven- 
deans of the desire of EngLmd to aid 
them, and recommending Granville as 
the point of debarkation, promised suc- 
cour on their arrival at that port This 
offer removed every hesitation as to 
their plans. The prospect of obtaining 
a seaport town, defended by fortifica- 
tions, where they could at once deposit 



in safety the crowd of helpless mouths 
which encumbered the army, obtain a 
firm footing for their stores, and open 
a direct communication with the power- 
ful allies who seemed to be advancing 
to their assistance, dispelled every doubt. 
They determined, in consequence, to 
march to Granville, and despatched an 
answer by the British envoy, in which, 
after expressing their intentions, and 
explaining their wants, they entreated 
that a prince of the blood might be sent 
to assume the command, and terminate 
the divisions which already began to 
paralyse their movements. Meanwhile, 
the Republicans did everything m. their 
power to repair their disasters; and 
while ELleber laboured assiduously at 
Angers to reorganise his army, the Con- 
vention issued a bloody decree, in which 
they ordered that ** every dty which 
should receive the rebels, give them 
succour, or flail to repel them by all the 
means in its power, should be treated 
as a city in revolt, razed to the ground, 
and the whole property of the inhabi- 
tants confiscated to the Republic" For- 
tunately, the weakness of their arms on 
the right bank of the Loire prevented 
this atrocious decree from being gene- 
rally carried into execution. 

74. At Foug^res the army sustained 
an irreparable loss by the death of M. 
de Lescure, who sank at length under 
the consequences of the wound he had 
received at the battle of Qiollet, and 
the protracted suffering and anxiety 
which he had since imdergone. He 
awaited the approach of dea& with his 
usual serenity. ** Open the windows," 
said he to his wife, who was watching 
by his bedside : " is it clear ? " " Yes," 
said she, " the sun is shining." — '* I 
have, then," replied the dying general, 
" a veil before my eyea I always 
thought that my wound was mortal : I 
have no longer any doubt of it My 
dearest! I am about to leave you ; that 
is my sole regret^ and that I have not 
been able to replace the king upon the 
thronei I leave you in the midst of a 
civil war, with a helpless infiant^ and 
another in your bosom — ^that is what 
distresses me. For myself I have no 
fears : I have often seen death before 
me, and it has no terrors : I hope to go 
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to HeayeiL It is you alone that I re- 
gret/' and here his eyes filled with tears; 
** I hoped to have made you happy. 
Foi^ve me now, if ever I have caused 
you distress; and console yourself with 
thinking that I shall be in heayen. I 
carry with me the blessed presentiment 
that the Almighty will watch over your 
days." He soon after breathed his 
last, while a smile of beneyolence still 
lingered on his features ; and the pious 
care of his relations committed bun to 
the earth, in an unknown place of se- 
pulture, where his body was preserved 
from, the insults which the fury of the 
RepubUeans would have inflicted on his 
remains. < 

75. The Yendeans, having at length 
recovered from their fatigues, advanced 
slowly to Granville, which they sur- 
rounded with thirty thousand combat- 
ant& Their march had been so much 
delayed by their encumbrances, that 
no hope remained of surprising the 
place, and the want of heavy artillery 
precluded the possibility of breaching 
its ramparts. It was ther^ore resolved 
to attempt an escalade, for the Ekiglish 
succours had not arrived, and the cir- 
cumstances of the army rendered im- 
mediate success indispensable. Soon 
scaling-ladders were prepared, and the 
Royalists, after having in vain sum- 
moned the place, advanced to the as- 
sault. Such was the ardour of the 
soldiers, that they not only made them- 
selvesmastersof the suburbs, but rushed 
into the outworks, and some of the 
bravest even mounted the rampart^ 
supplying the want of scaling-ladders, 
which proved too short, by their bay- 
onets, which they stuck into the cre- 
vices of the walls. The garrison, panic- 
struck, were flying from the top, when 
a deserter exclaimed — ** Treason I we 
are betrayed!" and the impetuous 
crowd, yielding to the impulse, preci- 
pitated themselves back into the ditch. 
The attack continued, but not having 
been preceded by any reconnoissanc^ 
and being canied on in utter ignorance 
of the works, it took place on the least 
accessible front, and where the assail- 
ants were exposed to a severe flanking 
fire from the armed Tessels in the har- 
bour. Notwithstanding the mostheroic 



exertions, the Yendeans were repulsed, 
and the Republican commander, seeing 
no other way of driving them out of the 
suburbs, set fire to them himself, and 
the conflagration, being aided by a high 
vdnd, soon reduced them to ashes. The 
peasants, at the earnest entreaty of their 
leaders, returned a second time to the 
assault over the smoking ruins of the 
suburbs ; but tins attack was again un- 
successful Their priests animated their 
courage, by marching at their head with 
the crucifix in their hands; the of&cers 
led on the columns, and over ihe smok- 
ing ruins of the houses the ardent troops 
rushed forward, regardless of the storm 
of musketry and grape which showered 
down upon them from the rampart, and 
a severe flanking fire fr^m the gun-boats 
in the harbour. The palisades were 
broken down, the ditch crossed, and in 
someplaceseven the rampartwas scaled. 
But the resistance of the Republicans 
was as brave as the assault ; and after 
a murderous conflict of six-and-thirty 
hours, Henri de Larochejaquelein was 
reluctantly compelled to order a retreat, 
after sustaining a loss of eighteen hun- 
dred men. 

76. After this check, Larochejaque- 
lein and Stofflet determined to advance 
to Caen, where a strong Royalist party 
was known to exist : and they had al- 
ready set out at the head of the cavalry 
for that purpose, when i^ revolt broke 
out among tiie troops. The authority 
of the chiefs was immediately disre- 
garded; the Prince of Talmont, accused 
of a design to escape to Jersey, vras 
seized by the mutineers, and with dif- 
ficulty rescued from instant death. 
Larochejaquelein's voice was contemn- 
ed; Stofflet alone preserved any autho- 
rity over the troops. The peasants, 
who had never been subjected to regu- 
lar discipline, and could not be maide 
to comprehend the plan of operations 
which their leaders had adopted, loudly 
exclaimed against any further continu- 
ance of their wearisome march, and in- 
sisted upon immediately returning to 
their homes. The generals, after ex- 
hausting every efibrt of reason and elo- 
quence, were compelled to yield to the 
torrent> and orders were given to the 
whole army to move towards the Loire, 
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to the infinite joy of the soldiers, who 
declared that they would secure a pas- 
sage at Angers uiough its walls were 
made of iron. 

77. The army, on its return home- 
wards, took the road of Pontorson. 
Bossignol, haying collected a body of 
eighteen thousand men, endeavoured 
to defend that town, and a furious con- 
flict took place in the streets ; but the 
attack of the Royalists, who felt that 
they must force their way sword in 
hand to La Vendue, was irresistible. 
The Republicans were driyen at the 
point of the bayonet through the streets, 
their cannoneers cutdown at their guns, 
and the whole army defeated, with the 
loss of all their baggage and artil- 
lery. Rossignol fell back to Dol, where, 
having received considerable reinforce- 
ments, and been jomed by another Re- 
publican army, which raised his force 
to thirty-five tiiousand men, he endea- 
voured to make head against the enemy, 
and bar their return to La Vendue. On 
the approach of the Royalists, however, 
he evacuated the town ; and its single 
and spacious street was crowded by 
carriages, artillery, and baggage-wag- 
gons, and above sixty thousand persons 
who encumbered the army. At mid- 
night, the action conmienced by a vi- 
gorous attack of the Republicans on 
the advanced guard of the Royalists 
drawn up in &ont of the town; the 
alarm was immediately given, and the 
troops hastily sprang to their arms, 
amidst the prayers and tears of their 
wives and children, who saw no pos- 
sible escape but in their valour. The 
rattling of the artillery, the cries of the 
soldiers, the gleaming of the sabres in 
torchlight as the horsemen shook them 
in the au* when advancing to the charge, 
the fleeting illumination of the shells 
which burst on all sides, filled the help- 
less multitude with terror and agitation. 
The first attack of the Royalists was 
entirely successful, and the Republicans 
were driven back two leagues; but their 
left wing and reserve, having been 
suddenly assailed, when disordered by 
success, by Rossignol's right, was 
thrown into confusion, and driven 
back with great loss to the town. 

78. The confusion there soon be- 



came indescribable : the fugitives broke 
through the unarmed crowd, while the 
horsemen trampled under foot men, wo- 
men, and children in their flight ; and 
the street was covered with wounded 
and dying victims, imploring their 
countrymen not to desert them in their 
distress. In this extremity the chiefe 
were in such despair that they sought 
death : Henri de Larochejaquelein re- 
mained several minutes with his arms 
folded in front of a battery; while 
d'Autichamp, Marigny, and the other 
leaders, exerted themselves to the ut- 
most to stop the fugitives; and Stofiiet, 
who had at first been carried away by 
the torrent, made the most vigorous 
efforts to check it. The women even 
snatched their fusils from the soldiers, 
and discharged them at the enemy; 
and the priests, with the cross in their 
hands, exhorted them to return to the 
combat. The curate of Ste Marie de 
R^, in particular, from an eminence 
harangued the men in the most ener- 
getic strains. " My children," said he, 
** I will march at your head with the 
crucifix in my hands. Let those who 
will follow me fall on their knees, and 
I will give them absolution — ^if they 
fall, they will be received into paradise ; 
bub the cowards who betray Gk>d and 
their fiamilies wiU be massacred by the 
Blues, and their souls consigned to 
helL" Above two thousand men fell 
on their knees, received absolution, 
and returned to the battle, with the 
curate at their head, exclaiming, "Vive 
le Roi ! Nous aJlons en Paradis." 
Stimulated in this manner, the soldiers 
renewed the combat. "Ere long, such 
was the fury of the contending parties 
that they seized each other, and tore 
their bodies with their hands when 
their ammunition was exhausted; so 
completely were the ranks intermingled, 
that frequently the Yendeans and Re- 
publicans were served with ammuni- 
tion from the same tumbrils. At length 
the valour of the Royalists prevaileid ; 
the battalions of volunteers in the Re- 
publican army began to fall into con- 
fusion, and soon the rout became gene- 
ral; the whole army disbanded and 
fled, some to Rennes and others to 
Foug^res, leaving six thousand killed 
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and wounded on the field of battle ; 
wiiile the RoyaUsts, headed by their 
priests, returned to Dol, and hastened 
to the churches to return thanks to 
Heaven for their unhoped-for escape 
from so desperate a situation. 

79. The Republicans were repulsed, 
but not defeated. They retu*ed to a 
position which they had strongly forti- 
fied around the town of Antrain, and 
there stiU barred the line of the Royal- 
ists* march. At noon they were at- 
tacked at all points by the Yendeans, 
headed by Larochejaquelein, who was 
fearful to allow the first moments of 
enthusiasm, consequent on their vic- 
tory, to pass away without achieving 
decisive success. For long the obsti- 
nacy of the Republicans arrested the 
furious onset of the Yendeans, but at 
lengththeirintrenchmentswere carried, 
and they fled on all sides. The victors 
entered Antrain pell-mell with the fugi- 
tives, and a scene of matchless horror 
ensued in the crowded streets of that 
town. In the confusion of the flight, 
the soldiers, the camp followers, and 
the wounded, were crowded amidst the 
artilleiy and baggage -waggons ; the 
whole fell together into the hands of 
the Royalists, and there was great 
danger that an indiscriminate massacre 
would be perpetrated by the troops, 
now wrought up by the cruelties of 
the Republicans to the highest pitch 
of exasperation. But their leaders in- 
terposed, and signalised their triumph 
by an eztraordinaiy act of humanity. 
The wounded who had been taken were 
not only ti'eated and clothed with the 
same care as their own soldiers, but 
they were all sent back, without ex- 
change, to Rennes, vdth a letter to the 
Republican authorities there, in which, 
after recounting the atrocious cruelty 
of their troops in La Yend^e, they 
added, '* but it is by acts of humanity 
that the Royal army avenges the mas- 
sacres of its enemies." 

80. These great victories again re- 
stored the Royalist affairs ; for, during 
the first confusion following their de- 
feat, the Republicans were in no con- 
dition to have prevented them from 
reaching the bridge of C^ or Saumur, 

VOL. u. 



or even making themselves masters of 
Nantes or Granville, from which the 
garrisons had now been withdrawn. 
After long deliberation, the generals 
deteimined to march back to the latter 
place, which would now become an 
easy prey, and where they might both 
disencumber themselves of their fol- 
lowers, and open a communication with 
England. But no sooner was this de- 
termination known than the troops 
again broke out into open revolt ; and 
so vehement was the tumult, that it 
could only be appeased by an imme- 
diate change of the destination of the 
army to Angers. " Consider," said 
they, '^how formidable the Republic 
is : have we not invariably found that 
a bloody combat is but the prelude to 
another still more bloody ; are we not 
weakened by immense losses, and to- 
tally inadequate to head an insurrection 
in Brittany ? What can we do, on an 
inhospitable soil, without succour, with- 
out support, often without food f Let 
us I'etum to the land which gave us 
birth ; we shall find at least some ves- 
tiges of our« altars, and some remains 
of our homesy where we may find shel- 
ter, or in the last extremity be allowed 
to repose in unmolested graves. Our 
corpses will not there, as here, become 
the food of vultures and beasts of prey. 
What do we expect from the Bretons ? 
Do they not treat us like wandering 
brigands? Let us, therefore, hasten to 
regain La Yend^e : Charette is still re- 
doubtable amidst its woods ; let us unite 
our standards to his, and he may yet 
lead us to victory." These discourses 
inflamed the minds of the people to 
such a degree, that all efibrts to sway 
them became fruitless. In vain the 
colours were displayed on the road to 
Pontorson, and the chiefs made every 
effort to induce the soldiers to follow 
them; a mutiny more terrible than 
that at Qranville arose on all sides, and 
the leaders were reluctantly obliged to 
take the road to the Loire. Thither, 
accordingly, they marched by Fougftres, 
Em^e, and Laval, without being dis- 
quieted by the enemy; but the courage 
of the soldiers was much abated by the 
spectacles of horror which met them 
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in reTiBiting thofle towns which the^ 
had formerly occupied Everywhere 
the sick, the wounded, the children 
who had been left behind, had been 
massacred by the Republicans, and 
their bodies still lay unburied in the 
streets ; even the owners of the houses 
who had given them shelter had been 
put to the sword^with merciless seve- 
rity. Every one appi'oached Angers with 
the conviction that sooner orlater,inthe 
progress of this terrible war, he would 
perish in the field or on the scaffold. 

81. Angers, surrounded by an old 
wall, and encumberedby vast faubourgs, 
was defended only by a small garrison, 
and, on the approach of the Royalists, 
General Danican had thrown himself 
into it with his brigade, less in the hope 
of -making good the place, than of se- 
curing for it terms of capitulation. If 
the troops had known how to conduct 
a coup-de-mairif it would have fallen an 
easy prey, and the whole measures of 
the Convention would have been defeat- 
ed. But the attack was not conducted 
with more skill than that of Granville, 
uid the troops, worn out by fatigue and 
suffering, did not display their wonted 
bravery. For long they confined them- 
selves to a distant cannonade ; but at 
length, after thirty hours of murderous 
conflict, they had reached the rampart, 
and were commencingthee8calade,whKi 
their rear was assailed by the B^ubli- 
can cavalry, who had been detached by 
Rossignol to harass the besiegers. The 
attack was quickly repulsed by M. For- 
estier with the Vendean horse ; never- 
theless, such was the confusion pro- 
duced by this unforeseen alarm that a 
sudden panic instantly seized the army ; 
they left the walls, and began to file off 
in confusion, without orders, towards 
Baugd. The chiefs did their utmost to 
bring them back to the assault, but in 
vain ; they even went so far as to pro- 
mise them the pillage of the town if 
they were successful: but such was 
the virtue of these simple people, even 
amidst all their sufferings, that they re- 
jected the proposal with horror, and 
declared that God would abandon them 
if such a project was again entertained. 

82. No sooner had the army reached 
Baug^ than they perceived the ruinous 



consequences of the step they had takxn. 
There were no means of passing liie 
Loire in that line but by 8aumur or 
Tours, the bridges of which, defended 
by numerous garrisons, afforded no 
prospect of effecting the object. A uni- 
versal consternation seized the troops ; 
though in sight of their homes, they 
were utterly unaUe to cross the river. 
The sick multiplied with frigfatftil ra- 
pidity ; the cries of the wouwied, who 
were abandoned on the march, hairow- 
ed every heart ; the severity of the 
weath^, the dreadful roads, the famine 
which began to prevail, the weeping 
crowd who surrounded the soldiers, un- 
nerved the strongest hearts. The chiefii 
knew not what to do ; the men were in 
despair. In this extremity, the firmness 
of M. de Larochejaquelein did not de- 
sert him, and after carefully weighing 
every consideration, it was resolved to 
alter the destination of the army, and 
move by La Fl^che upon Hans. The 
retreat was protected by a strong rear- 
guaxd ; but no danger was apprehend- 
ed in front. Great, then, was the con- 
steiTiation of the troops when, on ar- 
riving at La Fl^ehiB, they found the 
bridge broken down, and five thousand 
men occupying the opposite bank of 
the river, while their rear was y^e- 
mently assailed. • But the presence of 
mind of the general saved them from 
apparent ruin. Ordering the rearguard 
to keep firm, he took three hundred of 
his boldest horsemen, and put a grena- 
deir en croupe behind each; with thishe 
crossed the stream at a ford a short dis- 
tance farther up, at nightfall, and attack- 
ed the Republicans in the dsirk. A panic 
instantly seized their troops, who dis- 
persed and fled in all direddons, while La- 
rochejaquelein re-established the bridge, 
and gave a day's repose to his wearied 
army, after which they continued their 
march without opposition to Mans. 
• 88. This town was destined to wit- 
ness the ruin of the Royalist cause. The 
troops arrived there in such a state of 
fatigue, depression, and suffering, that 
it was easy to foresee that they would 
be unable to withstand a vigorous at- 
tack ; six months of incessant marches 
and combats had weakened their re- 
solution, as well as exhausted their 
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strength. They were iu the Btiite 'of 
the French army cm their retreat from 
Hosoow, with this addttionftl circum- 
stance of aggrayation, -diat an exhaust- 
ed multitude, equal in number to the 
soldiers, encumbered the army, and 
melted every heart by the spectacle of 
their sufiferingB. The numbers of sick 
and wounded rendered a halt of a few 
days absolutely necessary; and this gave 
time to the Republican generals to con- 
cert measures for their destruction. 
Forces were accumulating on all sides ; 
MarceauyWeetermann, and Elleber, had 
assembled forty l^ousand men, with 
-whom they assailed the exhausted 
Boyalist army, which was in no condi- 
tion to resist an attack. They made, 
nevertheless, a heroic defence, though 
only twelve thousand could be collect- 
ed in a condition fit to face the enemy. 
Larochejaquelein posted the bravest of 
bis troops in a fir wood, from whence 
they kept np so heavy a fire as long 
held in check the left of the Repubh- 
cans ; but, Kleber having driven back 
the division of Stofflet from ite posi- 
tion, the whole army was borne back- 
wards like a torrent into the town. 
There, however, they resisted in the 
most obstinate manner. Larochejaque- 
lein pointed his cannon down all the 
streets leading to the great square, and 
filled the whole houses in the streets 
with musketeers ; a terrible fire arose 
on all sides, and increased the horrors 
of a nocturnal combat. But after a 
frightful night of carnage, the Repub- 
lican columns had gained ground in 
every quarter; Larochejaquelein had 
two horses killed under him ; and, in 
spite of his utmost efforts, the mi^ty 
crowd was forced out of the town, and 
disbanded when they reached the plain 
on the other side. 

SL The scene of confusion and hor- 
ror which there ensued defies all de- 
SCTiption. Larochejaquelein in vain 
assembled fifteen hundred men to chedk 
the advance of the victorious columns ; 
lie was wounded and overturned ia the 
tumult^ his band dispersed, and the Re- 
publicans commenced aniiKliscriminate 
massacreoftheshriekingfugitives. Ten 
thousand soldiers and an equal num- 
ber of women and children, perished 



under their relentless swords; while 
almost all the artilleiy, and an incalcu- 
lable quantity of baggage, feU into the 
hands of the victors. Such as survived 
owed their escape chiefly to the heroism 
of the Chevalier Duhoux, and Viscount 
Sc^peaux, who witheighthundred brave 
men maintained the& ground to the 
very last, and with their own hands 
dis^uiiged the guns of a battery which 
covered the rearguard, after all the 
cannoneers had fallen by their side. 
The pitiless Republicans massacred the 
women and children by thousands; 
youth, grace, rank, and beauty, were 
alike disregarded; and the vast crowd 
which had flocked together to avoid de- 
struction, perished under incessant dis- 
charges of grape-shot^ or platoons of 
musketry, before the eyes of the com- 
missioners of the Convention. 

85. Such of the Royalists as had es- 
caped Ihe carnage reassembled at Laval 
two days afterwards, and it was resolv- 
ed to move to Ancenis, with the design 
of again attempting ihe passage of the 
Loire. A single boat alone was found 
in that town; but four large vessels, 
laden with hay, were on the opposite 
side, which were guarded by patrols of 
the enemy. Henri de Larochejaquelein, 
finding that no one had courage to at- 
tempt their seizure, himself leaped into 
the boat; whileanother, which had been 
brought in a cart^ bore M. de Langerie 
and eighteensoldiers. The river, swollen 
with winter rains, was flowing in an 
impetuous torreni^ and all eyes were 
fixed with agonising anxiety on the frail 
barks on which the safety of the whole 
depended. At length they reached the 
opposite shore, and the peasants began 
with ardour to work at unloading the 
vessels of their caigoes, when a detach- 
ment of Republicans appeared on the 
coast) where they had landed, and at- 
tacked and dispersed the soldiers of La- 
rochcjaquelein, who was compelled to- 
seek refrige in a neighbouring forests 
At the same time a gun-boat of the 
enemy i^peared in tiM river, and, by a 
few disch£u:ge8, sank all the rafts. Which, 
with eager haste, the peasants had been 
forming to transport themselves over, 
while the advan^d guard of Wester- 
mann assailed the rear. Thus, at the 
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Tery moment whto his skill was most 
required, the army found itself depriv- 
ed of its leader. 

86. Despair now seized upon the 
troops, who fled in confusion, without 
either proyisions or leaders, to Norb, 
and thenoe, through a heavy fall of 
snow, to Savenay. The army melted 
away on all sides ; the sick and wounded 
were abandoned, the most intrepid 
straggled in detached parties to the 
banks of the Loire, and above one thou- 
sand were ferried over in the night, and 
formed the nucleus from whence those 
intrepid bands of Chouans were formed^ 
who so long desolated the Morbihan ; 
while some, with less resolution, sur- 
rendered themselves totheRepublicans, 
in hopes of that amnesty which they 
held out as a treacherous snare to their 
prostrated enemies. Hardly ten thou- 
sand, of whom only six thousand were 
armed, could be assembled at Savenay, 
where, nevertheless, they made a gallant 
defence. Their leaders, M. de Muigny, 
Fleuriot, the Prince de Talmont> and 
other indomitable chiefs, urged the men 
to combat with the courage of despair; 
all the wounded who could sit on horse- 
back were led out to the fight; and even 
young women and boys seized the mus- 
kets of their fathers and brothers, and 
joined the array. Long, and with heroic 
resolution, they held the immense col- 
•cunns of the Republicans in check ; and 
when at length they were obliged to 
.retire, they fell back in good order, 
with the women in front, and the few 
pieces of artUlery they had left facing 
About in the rear, till the last cartridge 
And cannon-shot in the army was ex- 
pended. Even after they could no 
longer discharge their pieces, the rear- 
guiurd continued to fight with imshaken 
bravei^ with their swords and bayonets, 
till they all fell under the fire of the 
Republicans. ''I examined their bodies," 
said the Republican general in his de- 
spatch to Merlin de Thionville, " and 
recognised the stem expression, the in- 
vincible resolution, of ChoUet and Laval 
The men who could conquer BU(5h ene- 
mies, have nothing to fear from other 
luttions. That war, so often styled in 
ridicule acontestwith brigands and pea- 
sants, has been the severest trial of the 



Republia I now feel that we shall have 
child's play with our other enemies." 

87. This defeat was a mortal stroke 
to the Yendean cause : of eighty thou- 
sand souls who had crossed the Loire 
six weeks before, scarcely three thou- 
sand got back in detached bodies to La 
Vendue. Concealed by the courageous 
hospitality of the peasants, numbers 
were saved from the. savage cruelty of 
their pursuers, among whom were Mes- 
dames de Larochejaquelein and Bon- 
champ, who escaped unparalleled dan- 
gers, and lived to fascinate the world 
by the splendid story of their husbands' 
virtues and their own misfortunes. 
Others, less fortunate, fell into the hands 
of the Republicans, who hunted them 
down night and day during the dread- 
ful winter of 1794, and led to prison 
and the scaffold the noblest blood in 
France. 

88. In war everything depends upon 
rapidity of execution, and an accurate 
attention to time ; the moment of suc- 
cess, once allowed to escape, seldom 
returns. Hardly had the Royalist stand- 
ards disappeared fi'om the shores of 
Brittany, when the tardy English suc- 
cours, cammanded by Lord Moira» who 
had exerted himself to the utmost to 
accelerate the preparations, appeared 
on the coast of Cherbourg, having on 
board eight English battalions, four 
thousand Hanoverians, and two thou- 
sand emigrants — ^in all ten thousand 
men. They looked out in vain for the 
expected signals, and after remaining on 
the coast for some days, and receiving 
intelligence of the defeat of the Royalists 
at Granville, returned to Guernsey, 
where the expedition was broken up. 
Had the succour arrived on the coast a 
fortnight sooner — ^had even a few Eng- 
lish frigates appeared off Granville dur- 
ing the assault, to intimidate the Re- 
publicans, and encourage the Royalists 
— ^the town would have been taken, the 
junction of the English troops with the 
Royalists effected, and the imited forces 
might have reached the capital 

89. But slowness in preparation, and 
utter ignorance of the value of time in 
war, blasted all the English combina- 
tions at this period, and caused tiiem 
repeatedly to throw away the fiedrest 
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chances of bringing the contest to a 
Buocessful issue at its veiy outset. The 
rulers of England would do well to re- 
flect on this, on the next occasion when 
they are involved in hostilities. Previ- 
ous foi*esight and preparation, vigilance 
and punctuality in execution, are the 
soul of war, and generally bring early 
and decisive success to the party which 
exerts them. Never was there a fairer 
opportunity of co-operating with effect 
with the. Continents^ Royalists than on 
this occasion. The expedition beyond 
the Loire; unaided as it was by British 
succour, was doubtless ruinous to the 
cause of La Vendue ; and yet never did 
any army so situated achieve such tri- 
umphs as it did before its fatal termi- 
nation. Before it fell, that host, with- 
out magazines or provisions, at the 
distance of forty leagues from its home, 
and surrounded by three hostile armies, 
marched one hundred and seventy 
leagues in sixty days, took twelve cities, 
gained seven battles, killed twenty thou- 
sand of the Republicans, and captui*ed 
one hundred pieces of cannon — ^trophies 
greater than were gained by the vast 
allied armies in Flanders during the 
whole C€unpaign. Can there be a doubt, 
then, that if ten thousand English sol- 
diera had joined them at Granville, 
they would have borne down all oppo- 
sition, and marched in triumph, amidst 
the acclamations of the inhabitants of 
the west, to Paris ? 

90. While the great bulk of the Ven- 
dean forces was engaged in this perilous 
and fatal expedition, Charette, with a 
few thousand men who adhered to his 
standard, made himself master of the 
Isle of Noirmoutier, where the Repub- 
licans had lefb but a slender garrison. 
He iumiediately began fortifying it with 
care, with the design of making it a 
depot for his sick, wounded, and stores. 
From this place of security he made 
various expeditions into the adjoining 
province, during the winter of 1793-4, 
with various success, until the return 
of the wreck of the Grand Army from 
its expedition beyond the Loire. Mean- 
while the atrocities of lus opponents 
continued. Frequently the Republican 
general wrote to the mayor of a village, 
that if the inhabitants would remain 



they should suffer no violence, and hav- 
ing prevailed on them by this deceitful 
pledge not to fly, surrounded it with 
soldiers, and ^ut every living soul to 
death. General Thurreauwasappointed 
commander-in-chief of the Army of the 
West, and he found himself nominally 
at the head of fifty thousand men, but 
one-half of whom alone were fit for 
active service, the remainder being sick, 
wounded, or exhausted in the hospitals. 
Thurreau commenced his operations by 
a descent on the Isle of Koirmoutier, 
of which he easily made himself master, 
in the absence of Charette. He thei'e 
found d'Elb^e, covered with wounds, 
who had been removed to that place of 
security after the battle of ChoUet. 
When the soldiers entered his room, 
where he was unable to rise from his 
bed, they exclaimed, ** Here then is 
d'Elb^e at last"—" Yes," he replied, 
" here is your greatest enemy: if 1 had 
been able to wield a sword, you should 
never have taken Noirmoutier." He 
underwent a long interrogatory, which 
he answered with equal firmness and 
good faith; and met death with un- 
shaken constancy sitting in his chair, 
£rom which his wounds disabled him 
from rising. His last words were raised 
to save an innocent man, who was led 
out for execution by his side. The of- 
ficer who presided at the execution, 
named, after d'Elb^e and two others 
who were placed together, "Wieland 
the traitor, who sold Noirmoutier to 
the rebels." D'Elb^e, instantly sum- 
moning up all his strength, exclaimed, 
** No, gentlemen 1 Wieland is not a 
traitor! he never aided our party, and 
you are about to put to death an inno- 
cent man K* But scarcely were the ge- 
nerous words uttered, when the order 
to fire was given, and the whole four 
fell together. His wife was next day 
executed with the generous hostess who 
had givenher shelter in her misfortunes; 
they both evinced in their last moments 
the same courage which had been dis- 
played by the murdered general Num- 
bers of otiier Royalists were shot at 
the same time, among whom were the 
two young sons of Maignan de I'Ecorce, 
who hadiollowed their father to battle 
with a courage beyond their years. 
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91. Henri de Larochejaquelein did 
not long BorviTe his brara comrade 
After his BefpKnJdmi from the anny tJk 
the rout of Mam, he took refuge in the 
forest of Ydaimiy near the iKuxe, ttom 
whence he nMKle freqamt incorrionB 
upon the Bepablican poatB, with such 
success that his little par^ daily in- 
creased, and proTed a source of unoea«- 
ing disquietude to the Bepublicana In 
one of his incundons he made prisoner 
an adjutant-general, bearing an order to 
proclaim an amnesty to the peasants, 
and massacre them after they sub- 
mitted — a disoorery which contributed 
in a powerful manner to perpetuate the 
war, by taking away all hope from the 
yanquished. He fell at length, the vio 
tim of his humanity. Approaching two 
Republican grenadiers, upon whom his 
party was prepaiing to £all, he ran for> 
ward, ezdaiming, "Suirsnder; I give 
you quarter." Hardly were the words 
Tittered when the treacherous wrstdbes 
shot him dead on the spot. Howasaged 
only twenty-one years. When his sol- 
diem had buried him where he Ml, they 
•exclaimed, ** Now the Convention may 
indeed say that La Vendue no longer 
exists!" 

92. The Prince deTahnont about the 
same time fell a yictim to Bepublican 
reyenge. He was made prisoner near 
Layal, and after being led about in tri- 
umph from city to city, for a consider- 
able time, wa9 executed in the court of 
his own chateau. When brought before 
his judges, he said, ''Descended from 
the La Tr^mouilles^ the son of the Lord 
of Layal, I was in duty bound to serve 
the king ; and I will show in my last 
moments that I was worthy to defend 
the throne. Sixty-eight combats with 
the Republicans have rendered me fa- 
miliar wi1& death." — " Tou aro an aris- 
tocrat> and I am a patriot^" said the 
judge. " Work out yourtrade," replied 
he ; "I have performed my duty." His 
faithful serrsnt was offered his lifa, but 
he refused to survive his master, and 
followed him to the soaffold. Tho exe- 
cution of these gallant chiefs put an end 
to the first period of the Yendean war. 
It might then have been terminated, 
had the Republicans made a humane 
use of their victory, and sheathed the 



sword of conquest after it had destroy- 
ed its enemies in the field. Butthedark- 
est period of the tragedy was approach- 
ing, and in the rearof their armies came 
those fiends in human form, who ex- 
ceeded even the atrocities of Marat and 
Robespierre^ and have left a darker stain 
on French history than the massacre of 
St Bartholomew, or the tyranny of Nero 
on that of Rome. Their atrocities took 
all hope from the vanquished; and in 
despair and revenge thero sprsng^up a 
new set of Chottah bands, who, under 
Charette, Stofflet, and Tinteniac^ long^ 
maintained the Royalist cause in the 
we ste rn provinces, and proved more 
hurtful to tiie Republicans tiian all the 
armies of Qeimany. 

93. Thurreauwas tiie first who com- 
menced against the Vendeans a syste- 
matic war of extermination. He formed 
twelve corps, aptly denominated infer* 
nal eoltuniUy whose instructions were to 
traverse the country in every direction, 
isolate it from all communication with 
the rest of the world, cany off or de- 
stroy all the grain and cattle, murder all 
the inhabitants, and bum down all the 
houses. These ordenrweve too f^thfully 
executed : the infienial columns pene- 
trated the country m every direction ; 
men and women were burned alive ; in- 
fants tossed from bayonet to bayonet. 
Their path might be traced by the con- 
flagration of villages, their progress 
known by the corpsesof the inhabitants. 
A contemporary Republican writer haa 
left this character of their ezploite : '* It 
seemed as if the Vendeans were no 
longer regarded as men ; the pregnant 
woman, the child in tiie cradle, even the 
beaste of the field, the very stones, the 
houses, the soil itself, appeared to the 
Republicans enemies wortiiy of a total 
extermination.*'* But from this atro> 

♦ "It is part of my plan, and the orders of 
the National Convention; to cany off all food, 
forage, or means of subsistence— ^verythtag, 
in short, from this accnrsed country ; to give 
the buildings to tiie fittoaea and exterminate 
the inhabitants, for they stiU wish to starve 
the patriota, after having slain them by thou* 
sands. I transmit at once the order to you. 



lag or retaining a aingie granary ; hand t 
over to the oommiasionexB of the department 
of Nantes. I give you this order definitely 
and imperatively ; you must fixim this mo- 
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cious warfare arose new difficulties to 
the invaders. From the consequences of 
their ravages, provisions failed equally 
to them as to their enemies ; and the 
Chouan bands were swelled by multi- 
tudes who were driven to despair by the 
eonflagration of their dweOings, and the 
massacre of their relations. Strengthen- 
ed by such recruits, the unconquerable 
Charette maintained the contest^ and 
often took a. bloody revenge on his ene- 
mies. Acquainted with every road and 
point of ambuscade in the country,, ca- 
pable of enduring the extremities of 
bunger, serene in danger, cheerful in 
misf ortime, affable with his soldiers^ in- 
exhaustible in resources, iaivmeible in 
resolution, he dkplayed in that guerilla 
warfare the talents of a consummate ge- 
neral iBvaiHThixrreau sent against him 
General Haxo, one of the ablest of the 
BepubHcan commanders : his indefati^ 
gahle opponentretreated before him till 
be arrived at a favourable place for the 
attack, and then turning to his men, 
and ordering them to halt, " We have 
retired far enough," said he: ''now 
is the time to s^ow the Convention 
that La Yend^e still exists. With 
that they precipitated themselves with 
such fury upon, their pursuers 'that 
the column was broken, and put to 
flight, and General Haxo himself slain, 
while bravely endicavouring to restore 
the combat 

94, While Thurreau was pursuing 
with varied success the system of exter- 
mination in La Vendue, the scaffold was 
erected at Nantes, and those infernal 

ment guarsoitee me its execuldon : in a word, 
leave nothing in this proscribed country; 
let all proper^, food, forage— everything, ab- 
solutely everything— be conveyed to Nantes. " 
— Oabrieb to General Haxo, 23 Frimaire; 
No. 12, BtiUetin du TrUnvnal Rdvolwtionnaire 
-'Proedt de Gabbier. , 

Nor was the execution of these orders un- 
worthy of their conception. They are thus 
described by an eyewitness on tiie trial of 
Carrier : " I have seen jnm, wonun, and the 
nged iTv/lrm, burned alive in their dwellings ; 
I have seen a hundred and fifty soldiers vio- 
late women— young girls of from fourteen to 
fifteen yearsofage—afterwardsmurder them, 
and toM^ from bayonet point to bayonet povnif 
tender infants torn from beside their mothers, 
who were stretched on the pavement Tet 
no one dared to say anything."— ^iposUion 
de Tu<mA»^Pro€i9 de Gabbier. No. 12» 
NouvelleSMe^ 



executions were commenced, which, 
have affixed a stain upon the French 
Bevolution, unequalled sincethe begin- 
ning of the world. A Bevolutionary 
Tribunal was formed there under the 
direction of Carrier, and it soon out- 
stripped even the rapid progress in 
atrocity of Danton and Bobespierre. 
" Their principle," says the Republican 
historian, " was, that it was necessary 
to destroy en masse all the prisoners. At 
their command was formed a corps call- 
ed the Legion of Marat, composed of 
the most determined and bloodthirsty 
of the Bevolutionists, the members of 
whxeh were entitled, of their own autho- 
rity, to incarcerate any person whom 
they chose. The nxunber of their pri- 
soners was soon between three and four 
thousand, and they divided among them- 
selves all their property. Whenever a 
fresh supply of captives was wanted, the 
alarm was spread of a counter revolu- 
tion, the girUrctU beat, the cannon 
planted ; and this was immediately fol- 
lowed by innvmierable arrests. Nor 
were they long in disposing of the cap- 
tives. The miserable wretches were 
either slain with poniards in the pri- 
soins, or carried out in a vessel and 
drowned by wholesale in the Loire. 
On one occasion, a hundred * fanatical 
priests,' as they were termed, were 
taken out together, stripped of their 
clothes>.and precipitated into the waves. 
The same vessel served for many of 
these noyades ; and the horror expressed 
by many of the citizens for that mode 
of execution, formed the ground for 
firesh arrests and increased murders. 
Women big with child, children eighty 
nine, and ten years of age, were thrown 
together into the stream, on the banks 
of which, men, armed with sabres, were 
placed to cut them down, if the waves 
should throw them undrowned on the 
shore. The citizens, with loud shrieks, 
implored the lives of the little innocents, 
and numbers offered to adopt them as 
their own ; but, though a few were 
granted to their urgent entreaty, the 
greater part were doomed to destruc- 
tion. Thus were consigned to the grave 
whole generations at once — ^the orna- 
ment of the present, the hope of the 
future." So immense were the num- 
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bera of those who were cut ofif by the 
guillotine, or mowed down by fusillades, 
that three hundred men were occupied 
for six weeks, in covering with earth 
the vast multitude of corpses that filled 
the trenches which had been cut in the 
Place of the' Department at Nantes, to 
receive the dead bodies. Ten thousand 
died of disease, pestilence, and horror, 
in the prisons of that department 
alone.* 

95. On one occasion, by orders of 
Carrier, twenty-three of the Royalists, 
on another twenty-four, were guillo- 
tined together, without any trial The 
executioner remonstrated, but in vain. 
Among them were many children of 
seven or eight years of age, and seven 
women; the executioner died two or 
throe days after, with horror at what 
he himself had done. At another time, 
one hundred and forty women, incar- 
cerated as suspected, were drowned to- 
gether, though actively engaged in mak- 
ing bandages and shirts for the Repub- 
lican soldiers. So great was the multi- 
tude of captives who were brought in 
on all sides, that the executioners, as 
well as the company of Marat, declared 
themselves exhausted with fatigue ; and 
a new method of disposing of them was 
adopted, borrowed from Nero, but an 
improvement on the plan of that tyrant. 
A hundred, or a hundred and fifty vic- 
tims, for the most part women and 
children, were ci'owded together in a 
boat, with a concealed trap-door in the 
bottom, which was conducted into the 
middle of the Loire ; at a signal given, 
the crew leapt into another boat, the 
bolts were withdrawn, and the shriek- 

* "Pour en repr^nter les tragiques his- 

toircB, 
Je les peins daus le meurtre 2k I'envi tri- 

omphants, 
Rome enti^re noy^ au sang de ses en£ants ; 
Les una assassin^ dans les places pub- 

liques, 
Les autres dans le sein de leurs dieux do- 

mestiques ; 
Le m^chant par le prix an crime encouragi^ 
lie marl par sa femme en son lit 6gore6, 
Le fils tout d^uttant du meuii^ de son 

p^re, 
Et sa tdte ^ lamain demandant son salaire ; 
Sans pouvoir exprimer par tant d'horribles 

traits, 
Qu'un crayon imparfait de leur sanglante 

paix," 

Cinna, Act L scene 3. 



ing victims sank into the waves, amidst 
the laughter of the company of Marat, 
who stood on the banks to cut down 
any who approached the shore. This 
was what Carrier called his Republican 
Baptisms. The Republican Marriageg 
were, if possible, a still greater refine- 
ment in cruelty. Two persons of dif- 
ferent sexes, generally an old man and 
an old woman, or a young man and 
young woman, bereft of every species 
of dress, were bound together, And after 
being left in torture in that situation 
for half an hour, thrown into the river, f 
On one occasion, one of these victims 
was a woman who had just come out 
of travail : hardly was she delivered of 
the infant when she was stripped, bound 
to a man, and, after an hour's exposure 
in that way, despatched by strokes of 
the sabre. It was ascertained, by au- 
thentic documents, that six hundred 
children had, on one occasion alone, 
perished by the inhuman species of 
death styled the republican baptisms. 
The noyades at Nantes alone amounted 
to twenty-five, on each of which occa- 
sions from eighty to a hundred and 
fifty persons perished; and such was 
the quantity of coi'pses accumulated in 
the Loire, that the water of that river 
was infected so as to render a public 
ordinance necessary, forbidding the use 
of it by the inhabitants. No less than 
eighteen thousand perished, in these 
ways, or by the guillotine, in Nantes 
alone, during the administration of 
Carrier ; $ and the mariners, when 
they heaved their anchors, frequently 

t "What words can paint those execrable 
times, 

The subjects* sufferings and the tyrant's 
crimes I 

That blood, those murders, O ye gods, re- 
place 

On^isown head, and on his impions race ! 

The living and the dead, at his command. 

Were coupled face to face, and hand to 
hand, 

Till, choked with stench, in loath'd em- 
braces tied. 

The lingering wretches pined away and 

JBneidt viiL 
t *' 18, 000 hommesauraientp^riparla guil- 
lotine, etlO,OOO^taieatincaro&^dan8rentre- 
p6t; et c'^tait Carrier qui oommandaittoutes 
ces atrocity— i)«po<t«i<>n cTAltabochb; Ad- 
miniitrateurduJDipartmetddMOanUii/ Bum- 
tin du Trib, Riv. No 19, p. 74. 
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brought ap boats charged with corpses. 
Birds of prey flocked to the shores, and 
fed on human flesh; while the veiy 
fish became so poisonous as to induce 
an order of the municipality of Nantes, 
prohibiting them to be taken by the 
fishermen. 

96. The scenes in the prisons which 
preceded these horrid executions ex- 
ceeded all that romance has figured of 
the terrible. Many women died of ter- 
ror the moment a man entered their 
cells, conceiving that they were about 
to be led out to the noyadet; the floors 
were covered with the bodies of their 
infants, numbers of whom were yet 
quivering in the agonies of death. On 
one occasion, the inspector entered the 
prison to seek for a child, where the 
evening before he had. left above three 
hundr»l infants ; they were all gone in 
the morning, having been drowned the 
preceding night. To eveiy representa- 
tion of the citizens in favour of these 
innocent victims. Carrier answered, 
"They are all vipers; let them be 
stifled." Three hundred young women 
of Nantes were drowned by him in one 
night; so far from having had any 
share in political discussions, they were 
of the unfortunate class who live by 
the pleasures of others. Several hun- 
dred persons were thrown eveiy night, 
for some months, into the river : their 
shrieks, at being led out of the entrepdt 
on board the barks, wakened all the in- 
habitants of the town, and froze every 
heart with horror. Early in the noy- 
adet, Lamberty, at a party at Carrier's, 
pointing to the Loire, said, "It has 
already passed two thousand eight hun- 
dred." "Yes," replied Carrier, "they 
are in the national bath." Fouch^ 
boasted that he had despatched nine 
thousand in other qtiarters on the same 
river. From Saumur to Nantes, a dis- 

* "So many fall, there scarce isroom for more, 
The dying nod on those who fell before ; 
Crowding in heaps^ their murderers they 

aid» 
And, bv the dead, the living are o'erlaid. 
Meanwhile, the stem dictator, from on high. 
Beholds the slaughter with a fearless eye; 
Nor sighs to thmk his dread commands 

ordiedn 
So many thousand wretches to be slain. 
Amidst the Tiber's waves the load is thrown, 
The torrent roUs the guilty burden down ; 



tance of sixty miles, the Loire was for 
several weeks red with human blood ; 
the ensanguined stream, far at sea, di- 
vided the blue waves of the deep.* The 
multitude of corpses it bora to the 
ocean was so prodigious that the ad- 
jacent coast was strewed with them ; 
and a violent west wind and high tide 
having brought part of them back to 
Nantes, followed by a train of sharks 
and marine animals of prey, attracted 
by so prodigious an accumulation of hu- 
man bodies, they were thrown ashore 
in vast numbers. Fifteen thousand 
persons perished there imder the hands 
of the executioner, or of diseases in 
prison, in one month : the total vic- 
tuns of the Reign of Terror at that 
place exceeded thirty thousand. 

97. The spectacles of horror which 
ensued when the refluence of the tide 
and the force of the west wind brought 
the corpses in numbers back to Nantes, 
were of the most appalling description. 
Crowds of the peasants listened from 
the adjoining country, in the pious 
hope of recovering the body of a dear 
and lost relative from the waves, and 
giving it a decent sepulture ; but though 
they in some instances were successful, 
yet it was only with great difficulty, 
and often after a severe contest with 
the monsters of the deep. Enormous 
eels, twenty or thirty feet long, fierce 
sharks, and other marine animals of 
prey, followed the blood-stained waves, 
and contended with vultures and os- 
preys, which were watching for their 
prey on the shore, for the mangled 
corpses with which they were charged. 
Indescribable were the scenes of ten- 
derness which these piteous remains 
brought to light Children were found 
with their lips affixed to those of their 
dead mothers, locked in so close an em- 
brace that even the struggles of drown- 

Till rising moimds obstruct his watery 

way. 
And carcasses the gliding vessels stay. 
But soon another stream to aid him rose ; 
Swift o'er the fields a crimson deluge 

flows; 
The Tuscan river swells above his shores. 
And floating bodies to the land restores : 
Struggling, at length, ho drives his rushing 

And dyes the Tyrrhene ocean round with 
blood." LroAN, Phar. li. 
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ing, and the long-continued action of 
the waves, had been unable to separate 
them. Mothers with their infaiKts yet 
at the breast were found floating to- 
gether in the deep. Often a Toradom 
§8h had eaten out the entrails of the 
young infant without being able to tear 
it from its mother's embraces ; and the 
dead remains, yet locked in each other^s 
arms, were disputed fiercely by a shark 
and a vultore^ alike striring for the 
tender spoiL 

9S, The peasants, both noen and 
women, of La Yend^, met death ih 
general witikk the most heroic courage ; 
Siey perished boldly avowing their opi- 
nions, and exclainung, ** Vive le Roi I 
Nous aliens en Earadi&" Innumerable 
instances of heroism oceurredir especi- 
ally among the female sufferers. Ma- 
dame de Jourdain was led out to be 
drowned, with her three daughters : a 
soldier wished to save the youngest, 
who was very beautiful; she threw her- 
self into the water to share the fate of 
her mother, bu% falling on a heap of 
dead, could not sink, " Push me in," 
ahe exclaimed — ** the water is not deep 
eoiough ! " and snsk beneath hds thrust. 
MademokeUe CuisBard, s^ed sixteen, 
of still greater beauty, excited the most 
vehement admiration in a young officer 
of hussars, who spent three hours at 
her feet entreating her to allow him to 
save her ; but as he could not under- 
take to f^e an aged parent, the partner 
of her captivity, she refused I^e, and 
threw herself into the Loire along with 
her mother. 

99. Agatha Larochejaquelein escaped 
in the most extraordinary manner. She 
had left an asylum in a cottage at Srit- 
tany, in consequence of one of the de- 
ceitful anmesties which ihe Republi- 
cans published to lure their victims 
from their places of concealment, and 
was seized and brought before Lam- 
berty, one of the ferocious satellites of 
Carrier. Her beauty excited hia ad- 
miration. " Are you afraid, brigand?" 
said he. "No, general," replied the 
worthy inheritrix of her name.' — " When 
you feel fear," said he, " send for Lam- 
berty." When brought to the entrep6t, 
seeing death approaching, she recollect- 
ed his words, and sent for the general 



He took her out alone at night into a 
little booi on the Loire, with a con- 
cealed trap, which Carrier had given 
him for his private murders^ and wished 
to sacrifice her to his desires : she re- 
sisted, upon which ha threatened to 
drown her ; but she, anticipating him, 
flew to the aide to throw herself into 
the river. The Republican was soft- 
ened: " Tou are a brave girl,** said he; 
*^ I will save you." In efifect, he left 
her concealed at the bottom of the boat, 
among some bushes on. the margin of 
the stream, where riie lay for eight 
days and nights^ a witness to the con- 
strait Boctxnriifll massacres of her f eDow- 
prisonenk At length she was taken 
fr^m her place of coneealment^ and se- 
creted with a man of the name of Sul- 
livan, who resolved to save her from. 
horror at a murder which he had com- 
mitted on his own brother, whom he 
had denounced as a^Vendeaii to the Re- 
pul^cxn authorities^ The intelligence, 
however, of his humanity got wind, and 
Lamberty tvas accused some time after- 
wards of having saved some women 
from the noyeulea^ To prevent the evi- 
dence o£ this in Agatha's case, she was 
seized by a friend of Lamberty of the 
name of Robin, who carried her into a 
boat, where he was proceeding to po- 
niard her, in order to extinguish any 
trace of the former having facilitated 
her escape, when her beauty again sub- 
dued the ruthless murderer. Rethrew 
herself at his feety and prevailed on him 
to save her life. She was again ar- 
rested, however, in the place where he 
had concealed her, and would certainly 
have been guillotined, had not the faU 
oi Robespierre suspended the execu- 
tions, and ultimately restored her to 
liberty. 

100. The fitte of Madame de Bon- 
champ was not less remarkable. After 
the rout at Mans, she lived, like all the 
other wives of the officers and generals, 
on the charity of the peasants in Brit- 
tany, whose courage and devotion no 
misfortunes could diminislu They at 
once told their names and eonwectlfms; 
the faithful people received them with 
tears of joy, and not only concealed 
them in their dwellings, but stinted 
themselves in their maia to fdmish 
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thflmwithproyiaiona. ForieTeral dayi, 
when tha pimait was kottest, she was 
ooncealed, yri^ her iufant child, in the 
tht(^ foliage of an oak tree, afe the foot 
of whdch &e BepnUican aoldieni were 
frequently passing: A cough or a cry 
from the infant would have betrayed 
them both ; but the Utile creature, 
though Buffering under a painful ma- 
lady^ never uttered a groan ; and both 
suother and child frequmlily slept in 
paace for homn^ when the bayonets of 
their pniBuers were vintble through the 
•openings of the leaves. At nighty when 
the enemy were askep, the young chil- 
<dien of the cottagers brought them pro- 
vjttona ; and oocasioiially some old aoL- 
•dien etf her husband's aimy hacarded 
tiieir livea to render them aaabtance. 
Sie was at length arrested, and brought 
before the Bevolutionary Tribunal at 
Nantea; the recollection of the five 
thousand captives, whose lives the dying 
herohad savedyOould not save hiawidow 
frx>m a unaaimoua condemnation. The 
atrodouB cruelty of this proceeding, 
however,, excited so mudx commisera- 
tion among the numiwona aurvirors who 
had been saved by his clemency, that 
the vehemence of thor remonstrances 
obtained a respite frt>m the judges; 
during which the peaaansfai who had 
protected her little girl sent her to the 
pBSQB, and the mother had the delight 
of hewing her diild pray every night 
and morning at her bedside, for her 
health and deUveranoe. At Length, after 
a long captivity, she obtaiaed her libe- 
raitlon. Her daughter vras intrusted 
with presenting the petition to the 
«ourt ; and even the judges of the Be- 
vokitionary Tribimal ceuM not vnth- 
atand the touching appeal made to them 
by the little child in behalf of its cap* 
tive parent.* 

101. "The poor people," says La- 

* A shigalar incident attended the present- 
ing of this i>etition. The little girl, who waa 
omy aiac years old, went up to the judges, and 
pnaented the paper, saying, *' Citiaans^ I am 
come to ask the pardon of mamma." Cast- 
ing their e^es on the paper, they beheld the 
name of Bondiamp, and one of them, ad- 
dressing her, said he wotddgive her the par- 
don if she would sing one of her best soogs. 
aa he knew aha had a voice which charmed 
aU. the inmates of the prison. Upon this she 
sang with a loud voice the words she had 



rochejaquelem, ''in Kantes, were ex- 
ceedingly kind, and did their utmost 
to save the victims of the Bevolution. 
Ail the rich merchant!, also, were hu« 
mane; for though they had at first sup- 
ported the Bevolution, yet they were 
soon shocked by its erime% and, in con- 
sequence, were persecuted as well as 
the Boyalists : one hundred and nine 
of them were sent up to Paria for trial, 
and only saved by the fiill of Bobea- 
pierr& The ferocious daes who lent 
their aid to tiie massacres and the noy^ 
ade$ was composed of the UttU thojh 
keepert and mors opuUfii of ths ortitanB, 
many of whom came from other towns 
besides N«ntes."--Wocda of vast poli- 
tical importance, as designating the 
class in which reycdutionary fervour is 
ever most violent, and by which its 
principal atrocities are committed. 

102. But if humanity has cause to 
blush for the atrocions cruelty of the 
tradeonen in the towns oi Brittany, it 
may dwell with unalloyed delight on 
1^ genwous hospitality of the peasants 
in the country. The experience they 
had acquired in concealing the priests, 
and the young men reqtured for the con- 
scription, renddlred tiiem exceedingly 
expert at eluding the search of their 
enemieSk. Numbers were shot for giving 
an asylum to the Y endeans ; but no- 
thing could cheek their courageous hu- 
manity. Men, women, and children 
alike displayed unbounded goodness, 
and inexhaustible resources A poor 
girl, deaf and dumb, had been made to 
comprehend the dangers of the Boyal- 
istsy and incessantly warned them by 
signs when their enemies were approach- 
ing. Neither menaces of death, nor 
offers of gold, could shake the fidelity 
of the yoimgest children. The dogs 
even had contracted an aversion to the 
BepubHcans, who> always used them 

heard Arom sixty thousand men on the field 
ofbatUe;— 

•«T)Te,TlT«toBol! 
▲ bai ]» RcpabUqna ! ** 

Had she been a little older, these words 
would have condemned both herself and her 
mother ; but the simplicity with which they 
were uttered disarmed their wrath ; they 
smiled, and after some obserratirais on the 
detestable education which these &natical 
Boyalists gave to their children, dismissed 
her with the pardon she desired. 
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hanhly; they barked inTariably at 
their approach, and were thus the means 
of saying great numbers. On the other 
hand, they nerer uttered a sound when 
the RoyaUst fugitives were to be seen, 
taught by the peasants, or influenced 
by their own feelings towards those 
who they saw were friends, to do no- 
thing that could betray theuL There 
was not a cottage in the whole country 
where a fugitive might not present him- 
self at any hour with perfect security ; 
if they could not conceal them, they 
gave ^em food and guided them on 
their road. For none of these perilous 
services would they accept any reward : 
they were even seriously offended if any 
was offered. 

103. On reviewing the history of this 
war, nothing is so remarkable as the 
prodigious victories gained by the pea- 
sants in so sequestered a district, and 
the near approach they made to the 
re-establishment of the monarchy, con- 
trasted with the feeble efforts and com- 
pai*atively bloodless actions of the great 
military powers which combated on the 
frontier. Without the aid of fortresses, 
undisciplined and inexperienced, desti- 
tute of cavalry, artille^, and military 
stores, without either magazines or 
money, they did more towards the over- 
throw of the Revolution than all the 
vast armies which E urope had assembled 
for its destruction. "While the victories 
of the Allies or the Republicans were 
never attended with the loss of more 
than three or four thousand men to 
their opponents, and seldom led to any 
other result thfm the overrunning of a 
province, or the reduction of a fortress, 
the triumphs of the Y endeans dissipated 
whole armies, were signalised often by 
the loss of ten and fifteen thousand men 
to the Republicans, made them masters 
of vast parks of artillery, and, but for 
the inability of the chiefs to keep the 
peasants to their colours after any great 
success, would, by the admission of the 
Republicans themselves, have re-esta- 
blished the throne. We pass at once, 
in the same year, from the battles of 
Famars and Kayserslautem, to tri- 
umphs equal to those of Marengo and 
Hohenlinden. Such were the astonish- 
ing results of the enthusiastic valour 



which the strong feelings of religion 
and loyalty produced in this gaUanfe. 
people ; such the magnitude of the 
achievements, when, instead of cold 
calculation, vehement passion and de- 
voted patriotism were brought into 
action. 

104. On the other hand, the ultimate 
termination of this contest^ notwith- 
standing the heroic efforts of the pea- 
santry, is the strongest proof of the 
inability of mere valour, unaided by 
discipline, experience, and military re- 
sources, to contend permanently with 
a regular government. No future in- 
surrection can be expected to display 
greater bravery, none to be animated 
with a stronger spirit^ none to gain 
more glorious successes, than that of 
La Vendue. Yet all was imavaUing. 
This great example should always be 
kept in mind in (^culating on the pro- 
bable results of popular enthusiasm, 
when opposed to the systematic efforts 
of discipline and organisation. It was 
the want of these, joined to the culpable 
supineness of the English government^ 
in so long postponing an expedition 
which might have given them lasting 
success, which proved fatal to the Yen- 
deans. Had they possessed two or three 
fortified towns, they might have re- 
paired, under the shelter of these, all 
their disasters ; had they been masters 
of a regular army, they might have im- 
proved their victories into lasting con- 
quests. The want of these two things 
rondered their triumphs unproductive 
of real advantages, and their defeats 
the forerunner of irreparable ruin. The 
war, at a subsequent period, in the 
Tyrol and Spain, demonstrated the 
same truth ; while the durable Bac> 
cesses of the Portuguese and Russian 
campaigns have showed the vast results, 
which arise from engrafting the vigour 
of popular enthusiasm on the steady- 
courage of regular forces. The con- 
clusion to be drawn from this is, not 
that popular feeling can effect no lasting 
achievement, and that everything in 
war depends on military organisation, 
but that it is the combination of the 
two which is requisite to permanent 
success. In 179S, the discipline of 
Austria and Prussia on the Rhine could 
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effect nothing, because it was not ani- 
noated by a vehement spirit; while the 
enthusiasm of La Vendue withered, be- 
cause it was unsupported by regular 
oiiganiaation. In 1812, the Russians 
combined both to resist the attacks of 
an enemy tenfold greater, and the cam- 
paign of Moscow was the consequence. 
105. But though La Vendue fell, her 
blood was not shed in Tain. The sword 
of the conqueror subdues the bodies, 
bnt it is often the heroism of the van- 
quished which subjugates the minds of 
men, and achieves enduring conquests. 
The throne of Csdsar has passed away, 
but the blood of the Christian martyrs 
cemented a fabric of etemsd duration ; 
the tyranny of Mary for a time crushed 
the religious freedom of England, but 
Latimer and Ridley lighted a fire which 
will never be exting^hed. From the 
ashes of La Vendue has sprung the 
spirit which hurled Napoleon from his 
throne, and is destined to change the 
face of the moral world. It first put 
the cause of revolution openly and irre- 



vocably at war with that of religion ; 
the friends of real freedom may thank 
it for permanently enlisting on their 
side a power which will never be sub- 
dued. From the atrocious severities of 
the infidel Republicans in this devoted 
province, has arisen the profound hatred 
of all the believers in the Christian faith 
at their rule, and the stubborn spirit 
which was everywhere roused to resist 
it The desolation of the Bocage was 
avenged by the carnage of Spain ; the 
horrors of the Loire have been forgotten 
in the passage of the Beresina. Periods 
of suffering are in the end seldom lost, 
either to the cause of truth or the 
moral discipline of nations; it is the 
sunshine of prosperity which spreads 
the fatal corruption. Christianity with- 
ered under the titled hierarchy, but she 
shone forth in spotless purity amid the 
revolutionary agonies of France ; and 
that celestial origin which had been 
obscured by the splendour of a pros- 
perous, was revealed in the virtues of 
a suffering age. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



CAMPAIGN 07 1703. 



1. A CONTSST between Franc eand Eng- 
land has, in every age, been the greatest 
source of excitement to the people in 
both countries; but at no former period 
were their passions so strongly roused 
as at the commencement of the Revo- 
lutionary war. Not only was nationsd 
rivalry, the growth of centuries, re- 
vived, but new and fiercer passions 
arose from the civil interests which 
were brought into collision. The do- 
minant party in England regarded the 
war with France, not merely as a con- 
test with a rival power, in which glory 
or conquest was to be won, but as a 
struggle for existence, in which their 
lives, their fortunes, and their country, 
were at stake. The French Republi- 



cans looked upon the accession of Eng- 
land to the league of their enemies as 
the signsd of deadly combat with the 
principles of freedom ; and anticipated 
from, defeat not only national humilia- 
tion, but individual ruin. The English 
nobility beheld in the conquests of the 
RepubUcana the dissemination of the 
principles of ravolution and anarchy, 
the spread of infidelity, the reign of the 
guillotine ; the Fi*ench Jacobins saw in 
the victories of the Allies the near ap- 
proach of moral retribution, the revenge 
of injiuy, the empire of the sword. 

2. No words can convey an adequate 
idea of the bitterness of party feeling 
which divided this country upon the 
breaking out of the war in 1793. ''War 
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to the palace, and peace to the cottage," 
was the principle of the French Revo- 
lution. Its proclamation necessarily 
set the two classes of society through- 
out Europe at variance with eadi other; 
and, instead of the ancient rivalry of 
kings, introduced the fiercer strife of 
the people. Like the Peloponneeian 
war, the contest thenceforth raged not 
only between nation and nation, but 
between interest and interest ; a strife 
of opinion superseded that for glory ; 
and in every province and in every city, 
numbers were to be found who watched 
the contending parties with opposite 
feelings, and hoped in the victory of 
foreign enemies for the downfall of do- 
mestic foes. England, as well as France, 
had talent impatient of obscurity ; ar- 
dour whidi demanded employment ; 
ambition which sought distinction ; 
passion which required excitation. To 
such men, the whole body of the aristo- 
cracy became an object of uncontrol- 
lable jealousy ; and nothing short of 
the equality proclaimed by the French 
rulers seemed the fit destiny of society. 
Hence the division of the coimtry into 
Aristocrats and Democrats ; the intro- 
duction of political hatred into the 
bosom of families, and the dissolution 
of many friendships which all the mis- 
fortunes of life could never have severed. 
Time heals almost all other sorrows, ab- 
sence softens the worst causes of irrita- 
tion ; but experience has proved, that 
the political divisions of 1793 never 
were forgotten by those who were of 
an age to feel their influence. 

3. The breaking out of the war formed 
a new subject of discord between the 
contending parties. On the part of the 
Opposition, it was argued^that to plunge 
into a desperate conflict, for so incon- 
siderable an object as ihe opening of 
the Scheldt, was to incur a certain and 
heavy loss on account of a most trifling 
cause of complaint : that the whole 
trade with the United Provinces was 
not worth one yearns expense of the 
contest; and tluit, while it was easy 
to see what England had to lose, it was 
difficult to conceive what she could pos- 
sibly gain from the strife she had so 
unnecessarily provoked : that if the 
spread of revolutionary opinions was 



the evil which, in reality, was dreaded, 
nothing could be imagined so likely to 
increase the danger as engaging in a 
war^ because it is during its peiiLs that 
the interchange of opinions is most ra- 
pid, and prejudice most certainly yields 
to ^e force of necessity; that thoughts 
are not to be coaifined by walls, nor 
freedom fenced in by bayonets : that 
the moral agents requicdte for cairying 
the designs of tyranny into «zecixtioa 
become the instruments for its own de- 
struction ; and tiiat the despots who 
now sought to extinguish freedom in 
France would find, like the Eastern sol- 
tan, that ihe forces they had brought 
up to avert ihe plague vrcre the means 
of spreading its contagion through all 
Uie provinces g( the empire. 

4. On the other hand, <^ Tories main- 
tained that the war was both juat and 
expedient ; just, beeaose the Dutch, ihe 
ancient allies of Britain, mere threaten- 
ed with invasion, and the destruction of 
rights on which I3ie existence of their 
Republic depended ; expedient, because 
experience had proved that such an ag- 
gression could not be permitted without 
ruin to the vital interests of Britain : 
that such a violation of neutral rights 
came with a peculiarly bad grace from 
France, that power having, only ten 
years before, successfully interfered on 
the footing of ancient treaties, to prevent 
that very act in regard to the Scheldt 
navigation on the part of Austria^ which 
was now threatened by her own forces : 
that if Great Britain was to sit by and 
tamely behold the lights of her allies^ 
and of all neutral powers, sacrificed by 
her ancient rival, there would soon be 
an end, not only to her foreign influence^ 
but to her internal security : that it was 
evident that the Republicans, who had 
nowacquired the government of Fiwice^ 
were impelled by the thirst for univer- 
sal dominion, and would never rest tall, 
by the aid of revolution in the adjoin- 
ing states, they had incorporated &eni 
aU with the ruling Republic : that the 
recent annexation of Savoy, Nice, and 
Flanders, with the French territory, 
gave sufficient proof of this grasping 
disposition, and afforded due warning 
to the neighbouring powers to place no 
reliance on the professions of a state, in 
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which no principle yras fixed but that of 
republican ambition : thafc tiwaties were 
Tain witli a govtMnment subject to such 
Budd«i chax^gea as ihat of the French 
Republic, iniidiich each succeBsiye party 
that rose to the head of affairs, disre- 
garding the faith of ancient engage- 
ments, sought only to gain a short-liyed 
popularity by new and dazding schemes 
of foreign aggression: that the Conven- 
tion had already given the clearest in- 
dication of its resolution to shake itself 
loose of aH former obligations, by its 
remarkable declaration, that " treaties 
made by despots could never bind the 
free and enlightened inhabitants of Bel- 
gium :" that in all ages republics had 
been the most ambitious and the most 
warlike of states, in consequence of the 
restless and insatiable spiritwhich their 
institutions tended to nourish among 
the mass of their citizens, and the ne- 
cessity which theirrulerB felt themselves 
under of signalising their short-lived 
power by some acts calculated to dazzle 
the multitude ; that the French Repub- 
lic had already given ample proof that 
it was not destined to form any excep- 
tion to the general rule, and even if its 
leaders were inclined to such forbear- 
ance, the suffering and ambition of the 
people would soon drive them into ac- 
tion : that histoiy proved both that 
France was too powerful for Europe 
when her territory was advanced to the 
Rhine, and that the moment her influ- 
ence became predominant, it would all 
be directed with inveterate hostility 
against this country; that in this way 
the contest would sooner or later ap- 
j^roach our own shores, and if so, how 
much better to anticipate the evil, when 
it might be done with comparative ease, 
and crush the growing Republic before 
it wielded the forces of Europe at its 
will 

Such were the arguments urged in this 
country generally on the policy of this 
great undertaking : those advanced in 
parliament related, as is usual with de- 
bates in that assembly, less to the gene- 
ral policy of the measure, or the prin- 
ciplea involved in it on both sides, than 
to the immediate causes which had led 
to a rupture. 

5. On the part of the Opposition, it 



was contended by Mr Fox and Ifr Qrey, 
" that the causes of war with France 
were in no respect different now from 
what they were under the government 
of Louis XIV. or Louis XVL What, 
then, were those causes f Not an insult 
or aggression, but a refusal of satisfao- 
tion when specifically demanded What 
proof had ministers {produced of such 
demand and of sudi refusal ? It may be 
admitted that the decree of 19th No- 
vember entitled this country to require 
some satisfaction ; but even of this they 
could not show that any clear and spe- 
cific explanation had been demanded. 
Security that the French would not act 
upon that decree was, indeed, mention- 
ed in one of LordGrenville's letters, but 
what kind of security was neither spe- 
cified nor even named. The same might 
be said with respect to the opening of 
the Scheldt, and the conquest of Bra- 
bant. We complained of an attack on 
the rights of our ally; we remonstrated 
against an accession of territory alarm- 
ing to Europe; but we proposed nothing 
that would be admitted as satisfaction 
for the injury — we pointed out nothing 
that would remove our alarm. The same 
argument applied to their conquest of 
Savoy from ike king of Sardinia, with 
whom, in their opinion, they were at 
war as much as with the Emperor. Can 
it be said, that it was our business only 
to complain, and theirs to propose satis- 
faction ? Common sense would see that 
this was too mudi for one independent 
power to expect of another. By what 
clue could they discover that which 
would satisfy those who did not choose 
to tell with what they would be satis- 
fied f How could they judge of the too 
Utile, or the too much ? And was it not 
natural for them to suppose that com- 
plaints, for which nothing was stated as 
adequate satisfaction, there was no dis- 
position to withdraif ? Yet on this the 
whole question of aggression hinged; 
for that the refusal of satisfaction, and 
not the insult, was the justifiable cause 
of war, was not merely their opinion, 
but the opinion of all the writers on the 
law of nations : and how could that be 
said to have been refused which was 
never asked ? Of ihe death of the king, 
none could ever speak but with grief 
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and detestation. But was the expres- 
sion of our sorrow all that we did ? Was 
not the atrocious event made the sub- 
ject of a message from his majesty to 
both houses of parliament ? Aiid now 
they would ask the few more candid 
men who owned that they thought this 
event sdoue a sufficient cause of war, 
what end could be gained by further ne- 
gotiations with Chauvelin, with Marat, 
or Bumourier ? Bid ministers mean to 
barter the blood of this ill-fated monarch 
for any of the points in dispute ? to say 
that the evacuation of Brabant shall 
atone for so much, the evacuation of 
Savoy for so much more ? Of this they 
would accuse no man; but, on their 
principle, when the crime was com- 
mitted negotiation must cease. It might 
be admitted, however, as had been stated 
on the opposite side, that this crime was 
no cause of war ; but if it were admitted 
to be so, it was surely not decent that 
the subject of war should never be even 
mentioned without reverting to the 
death of the king. When the attack on 
France was called the cause of kings, it 
was not only ^ very witty, but a suffi- 
cient reply, that opposing it might be 
called the cause of subjects. It is for- 
tunate that the public abhorrence of a 
war on such a motive was so great, that 
ministers felt themselves called upon to 
disclaim it at great length. But how 
had they acted ? They had taken ad- 
vantage of the folly of the French ; they 
had n^otiated without proposing spe- 
cific terms, and then broken off the ne- 
gotiation. At home they had alarmed 
the people that their own constitution 
was in danger, and they had made use 
of a melancholy event, which, however 
it might affect us as men, did not con- 
cern us as a nation, to inflame our pas- 
sions and impel us to war; and now 
that we were at war, they durst not 
avow the causes of it, nor tell us on 
what terms peace might have been pre- 
served." 

6. On the other hand, it was con- 
tended by Mr Pitt and Mr Burke, that, 
" whatever temptations might have 
existed to this country from ancient 
enmity and rivalship — ^paltry motives 
indeed ! — or whatever opportunity 
might have been afforded by the tu- 



multuous anddistracted state of France, 
or whatever sentiments might be ex- 
cited by the transactions which had 
taken place in that nation, his majesty 
had umformly abstained from aU inter- 
ference in its intemsd government, and 
had maintained with respect to it^ on 
every occasion, the strictest and most 
inviolable neutrality. Such being his 
conduct towards France, he had a right 
to expect on their part a suitable return ; 
more especially as this return had been 
expressly conditioned for by a compact, 
into which they entered, and by which 
they engaged to respect the rights of 
his majesty and his allies, not to inter- 
fere in the government of any neutral 
country, and not to pursue any system 
of aggrandisement, or make any addi- 
tions to their dominions, but to confine 
themselves at tiie conclusion of the war 
within their own territories. These 
conditions they had all grossly violated; 
they had adopted a system of ambi- 
tious and destructive policy, fatal to 
the peace and security of every govern- 
ment, and which, in its consequences, 
had shaken Europe itself to its founda- 
tions. Their decree of the 19th of No- 
vember, which had been so mudi talked 
of, offering fraternity and alliance to all 
people who wished to recover their li- 
ber^', was a decree not levelled against 
particular nations, but against every 
country where there was any form of 
government established — a decree not 
hostile to individuals, but to the human 
race — ^which was calculated everywhere 
to sow the seeds of rebellion and civil 
contention, and to spread war from one 
end of Europe to the other, from one 
end of the globe to the other. While 
they were bound to this countiy by 
these obligations, they had showed no 
intention to exempt it from the conse- 
quences of this deci*ee. Not only bad 
they evinced no inclination to fulfil 
their engagements, but they had eren 
put it out of their own power, by taking 
the first opportimity to make additions 
to their territory, in contradiction to 
their own express stipulations. By ex- 
press resolutions for the destruction of 
the existing government of all invaded 
coimtries, by means of Jacobin sodeties, 
by orders given to their generals, by the 
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whole Bysiem adopted in this respect 
by the National Assembly, and by the 
actual annexation of the whole country 
of Sayoy, they had marked their deter- 
mination to add to the dominions of 
France, and to provide means, through 
the medium of every new conquest^ to 
difhise their principles over Europe. 
Their conduct was such, that in every 
instance it had militated against the 
dearest and most valuable interests of 
this country. The catastrophe of the 
French monarch they ought all to feel 
deeply; and, consistently with that im- 
pression, be led more firmly to resist 
those principles from which an event 
of so black and atrocious a nature had 
proceeded, — ^principles which, if not op- 
posed, might be expected in their pro- 
gveas to lead to the commission of simi- 
lar crimes. But, notwithstanding all 
this, although government had been 
obliged to decline all communication 
which tended to acknowledge the au- 
thority of the Convention, still they 
had Icdft open the means of accommoda- 
tion, nor could that line of conduct 
which they had pursued be stated as 
affording any ground of hostility.'' 

7. The event has at length enabled 
the historian to decide which of these 
views was the most reasonable ; for we 
know the evil we have incurred, and 
we can figure the peril we have escaped, 
by engaging in the contest. In truth, 
the arguments urged hj government 
were not the only motives for com- 
mencing the war. The danger they ap- 
prehended lay nearer home than the 
conquests of the Bepublicans ; it was 
not foreign subjugation so much as do- 
mestic revolution which was dreaded, 
if a pacific intercourse were any longer 
maintained with France. <<Croyezmoi," 
said the Empress Catherine to S^gur, 
in 1789, " ime guerre seule pent changer 
la direction des esprits en France, les 
r^unir, donner un but plus utile aux 
passions, et r^veiller k vrai patriot- 
isme."* In this observation is con- 
tained the true secret^ and the best vin- 

* *'B«lieve me, a war alone can chaoge the 
direction of men's minds in France, reunite 
them, give a more useftil aim to the passions, 
and awi^ken true patriotism." 
VOUII. 



dication of the Revolutionary war. The 
passions were excited ; democratic am- 
bition was awakened; the desire of 
power, under the name of reform, was 
rapidly gaining ground among the 
middle ranks, and the institutions of 
the country were threatened with an 
overthrow as violent as that which had 
recently taken place in the French mon- 
archy. In these circumstances, the only 
mode of checking the evil was by en- 
gaging in a foreign contest^ by drawing 
off the ardent spirits into active service, 
and, in lieu of the modem desire for 
innovation, rousing the ancient gal- 
lantry of the Briiash people. When 
passion, whether in the political body 
or in tJie individual, is once roused, it 
is in vain, during the paroxysm, to com- 
bat it with the weapons of reason. A 
man in love is proverbially inaccessible 
to argument, and a nation heated in the 
pursuit of political power is as incapable 
of listening eithor to the deductions of 
the understanding, or the lessons of 
experience.. The only way in such times 
of averting the evil, is by presenting 
some new object of pursuit^ which is 
not only attractive to the thinking few, 
but to the unthinking many ; by coun- 
teracting one passion by the growth of 
another, and summoning to the support 
of truth not only the armour of reason, 
but the fire of imagination. Great as 
has been the burden, enormous the 
waste, prodigal the expenditure of the 
war, itke evils thence arising are trifling 
in comparison of what would have en- 
sued had a revolution taken place. Such 
an event, its advocates themselves con- 
fess, can only benefit future generations 
by the destruction of the present ; its 
horrors, in a countiy such as England, 
where three-fourths of the whole popu- 
lation depend upon the wages of labour, 
and would be directly deprived of bread 
by the destruction of capital, would 
have exceeded anything yetexperienced 
in modem times. 

Another question, which strongly agi- 
tated the English people at this junc- 
ture, was that of reform in parliament^ 
which the popular party deemed it a 
favourable opportunity to urge, when a 
considerable part of the nation was so 
T 
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Tehemently excited by the triumph of 
leyolution in Fi'anoe. 

8. In the House of Commons, it waa 
argued by Mr Grey and Mr Erskine, 
** That the state of the national repre- 
sentation, especially in Scotland as com- 
pared with Cornel, was so unequal, 
that no rational aigument could be ad- 
Tanced in support of it. A majority of 
the House of Commons is retmned by 
less than fifteen thousandeleotors, which 
is not more than a two-hundredth part 
of the male adults of the kingdom : this 
franchisei limited as it is, legally recurs 
only once in seven years. The total re- 
presentation for Scotland was only one 
greater than that for Cornwall alone : 
twenty members were returned by 
thirty-fiye places where the right of 
Toting was vested in buigage or similar 
tenures, and the elections were notori- 
ously a matter of mere form; ninety 
more are chosen by forty-six places, 
where the right of voting is confined to 
less than fifty persons each; thirty- 
seven by nineteen places, in which the 
number of voters is under one hundred; 
fifty-two by twenty-six places, in none 
of which the voters exceed two hundred ; 
thirty in Scotland, by counties having 
less than two hundred and fifty votes ; 
and fifteen by Scotch boroughs not 
containing one hundred and twenty- 
five each. In this way two hundred 
and ninety-four members, a majority of 
the House of Commons, are chosen by 
a nominal and fictitious system, under 
which the people have hardly any choice 
in their election. 

9. " In addition to this, the elective 
franchise is so various, complicated, and 
grotesque, that endless litigation and 
confusion arise from its practical ope- 
ration. Religious opinions create an 
incapacity to vote in aU Papists, and in 
thirty boroughs Protestant dissenters 
are, by the Test and Corporation laws, 
excluded from the franchise; copy- 
holders, how wealthy soever, are uni- 
versally excluded; and from the recent 
returns, it appears that no less than 
980,000 householders in England alone 
had no voice in the representation. In 
Scotland, matters are still worse, the 
great mass of the people being alto- 
gether excluded from any voice in the . 



legislature, and the members chosen 
by twenty-five himdred persons, great 
part of whom have only fiobitious or 
parchment votes. In fine, one hundred 
and fifty-four powerful and wealthy in- 
dividuals can determine the returns in 
no less than three hundred and seven 
seats, being a majority of the whole 
Commons of En^and. 

"We are always told, when this ques- 
tion is introduced into parliament, that 
the present juncture is not the proper 
season for bringing forward the mea- 
sure. Nothing, however, can be more 
obviotis, than that this excuse is now 
totally unfounded The burst of loy- 
alty on the breaking out of the war, of 
which the government so loudly boaet^ 
demonstrates the groundless nature of 
any such apprehension at this time. 
If ever there was any danger to this 
country from the propagation of French 
principles, that danger unquestionably 
is at an end ; for no set of men who 
have not actually lost their senses, 
would ever propose the French Bevo< 
lution as a model for imitation. No 
argument from the present situation 
of Fiance, therefore, can be drawn 
against the adoption of a rational re- 
form in this countiy. The greatest 
statesmen whom this country has ever 
produced, have advocated the cause 
which we now bring forward. It had 
been suj^orted by Mr Locke, Sir Wil- 
liam Blackstone, Sir Qeoige Saville, 
and the present Chief Baron and Chief 
Justice. It had the countenance, in 
his earlier years, of Mr Pitt himself; it 
had been advocated by the Duke of 
Richmond; and by an authority greater 
than either, that of the king himself 
in his speech, 24th May 1784, wherein 
his mijesty says, ' that he should ever 
be ready to concur in supporting, in 
their just balance, the rights and pri- 
vileges of every branch of the leguJa- 
ture.' 

" The present state of the represen- 
tation is so monstrous, that it eannot^ 
on general principles, be supported by 
any rational man. Who can defend 
a system which enables one T<!ngiiaii 
county to return as many members to 
the whole kingdom of Scotland? and 
allows representatives to be sent fr*om 
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many places where hardly a house now 
remains ? If there was any one prin- 
ciple more strongly inculcated than 
another at the Revolution, it was, that 
the election of the House of Commons 
should be free. One of the grounds as- 
signed at that period for the dethrone- 
ment of James was, that he had vio- 
lated the freedom of election ; another, 
that a man ought not to be governed 
by laws in the framing of whidi he had 
not a voice, or to pay taxes to which 
he had not consented in the same way. 
Is not the present state of things a ^- 
rect departure from both these prin- 
ciples? At the Revolution, too, the 
necessity of short parliaments was as- 
serted; and is not the theory and 
practice of the constitution now a di- 
rect infringement of this principle? 
Can there be a more complete mockeiy 
than the system of representation in 
Scotland, where a nobleman's steward 
goes down to a borough with ten or 
twelve pieces of parchment in his hand, 
and, having assembled round a table 
ten or twelve of his master's depend- 
ants, secures the return. Mr Pitt had 
brought forward a motion for an addi- 
tion of one hundred to the county 
members ; and in the commencement 
of every session, it is entered on the 
journals of the House, ' That it is a 
high infringement of the liberties and 
privileges of the Commons of England 
for any Lord of Parliament^ or Lord- 
Lieutenant, to concern themselves in 
the election of members for parlia- 
ment.' Better far at once to repeal 
such resolutions, and openly proclaim 
our servility, than allow them to re- 
main there, when the practice was so 
totally at variance with them." 

10. To this it was replied by Mr Pitt, 
Mr Burke, and Mr Jenkinson : ** The 
liberty of a country depends on its go- 
Temment^ and very little experience 
must be sufficient to demonstrate that 
different countries require different in- 
stitations. The real test of their prac- 
tical influence is to be found in- their 
effects. Judging by this standard, what 
opinion must we form of the British 
constitution ? Is not property secure ? 
Is not the administration of justice 
pure ? Have we not arrived at a pitch 



of prosperity undor it, unparalleled in 
any other age or country ? And what 
have been the fruits of the speculations 
of those who, disregarding the lessons 
of experience, have aimed at the esta- 
blishment of institutions framed with 
a view to theoretical peifection ? The 
turbulent faction and unsettled despot- 
ism of democracy. The spots of the 
sun do not diminish its splendour. In 
considering the merits of the constitu- 
tion, its working upon the whole is to 
be considered. The question is not, 
whether oertcdn parts of it, if they stood 
alone, are defensible, but whether the 
whole machine is not admirable ; not 
whether defects exists but whether ex- 
perience has not proved that these de- 
fects so far counteract each other, as 
to render it to the last degree perilous 
to interfere with the venerable fabric." 
"I myself," said Mr Pitt, "once 
brought forward a motion for reform, 
and I am desirous of stating the rear 
sons which induce me now to oppose 
it. I did so during a period of pro- 
found peace, when no speck appeared 
on the political horizon, and when the 
opportunity appeared favourable for 
amending our institutions, with a view 
to their preservation. Now the case 
is totally different. The French Revo- 
lution has entirely changed, not only 
the expedience of such a measure, but 
the class of men by whom, and the 
objects for which, it is supported. 
Since that great convulsion arose, I 
have observed arising in this country 
a small, but not contemptible party, 
whose object is very different from 
moderate reform — ^who aspire to no- 
thing less than to introduce the French 
principles, with all their horrors. In 
such circumstances, all the practical 
good to be expected from reform has 
disappeared, and the dangers to be ap- 
prehended from the adoption of any 
considerable change have augmented 
tenfold. Upon this ground, even had 
I rated as high as ever the advantages 
of reform, I would rather have aban- 
doned my project than incurred such 
a danger. It is evident now, that the 
question is noty whether a moderate 
reform is to be conceded, but whether 
admission is to be afforded to the poini 
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of the wedge, which, when driyen home, 
will rend asunder and dissolve the em- 
pire. 

"From whom do the petitions for 
reform now come ? Is it from the friends 
of the British constitution ; from those 
whose character and principles warrant 
the belief that their object is to reno- 
vate, not destroy, our institutions ? No ; 
they all come from the societies affi- 
liated in this country for the purpose 
of spreading the Jacobin principles; 
from the avowed and ardent adnurers 
of the French Republic ; from the cor- 
respondents and imitators of the Na- 
tional Assembly ; from men in whom 
all -the horrors which that Assembly 
has engendered, and all the blood it 
has caused to flow, cannot awaken any 
distrust of these principles. ^ We must 
be blind indeed if we do not perceive 
what is the real object of innovation 
supported by such a party. In Prance, 
at the same time, they invariably men- 
tion parliamentary reform as the me- 
dium by which all their revolutionary 
projects are to be forwarded in this 
country, and speak of a change in our 
representation as but a step to the for- 
mation of a British Convention, and 
the total destruction of all our civil and 
religious institutions. 

" Is it, then, to a pai'ty small in num- 
ber, but dangerous from character, that 
we are to concede the first step on the 
ladder of innovation ? Are we to dis- 
regared entirely the immense majority 
of loyal citizens, who are too sensible 
of the blessings they enjoy to risk them 
by such a change ? What is the ques- 
tion really at issue ? It is not whether 
the constituencies of Cornwall and Scot- 
land are really such as ideal perfection 
would approve : it is the same which 
is now at issue with the whole of Eu- 
rope, who are contending for the cause 
of order, justice, humanity, and reli- 
gion, in opposition to anarchy, injustice, 
cruelty, and infidelity. The undue as- 
cendancy given to property in these 
districts, is the check to the otherwise 
perilous influence of numbers in the 
laiger boroughs. Are we, at such a 
moment, in order to please a few indi- 
viduals, to incur perils such as tiiose we 
are now witnessing ? This would, in- 



deed, resemble the conduct of those 
who, at the moment when the citadel 
was besieged, should proceed to the 
discussion of points of difference, in- 
stead of provicQng the means of defence. 
" I see no probability at this time of 
a temperate reform; I see no guarantee 
for it either in the temper of Qie times, 
or the character, habits, or views of those 
by whom it is supported. So &rfrom 
satisfying them, it would only produce 
a craving for further concessions: they 
desire not the reform which they now 
advocate for itself, but as a stepping- 
stone to ulterior objects which they 
dare not avow, till their power of car- 
rying them into effect is by this first 
acquisition secured. Elnowing what 
these ulterior designs are — seeing the 
imspeakable horrors which they have 
introduced in that country where they 
have been carriedinto full effect, it is our 
duty to resist to the uttermost the first 
steps in the progress. The government 
which acts otherwise ceases to be a go- 
vernment ; it unties the bands which 
knit togetiier society ; it forfeits the 
reverence and obedience of its subjects; 
it gives up those whom it ought to pro- 
tect, to l&e daggers of the Marseifiais 
and the assassins of Paris. The gov- 
ernment of the multitude, to which re- 
fonn is but a step, is not the ruling of 
the few hy the many, but of the many by 
the few : with this difference, l^at the 
few at the head of affairs in such a 
state, are the most ambitious, reckless, 
and worthless of the community." * 

* It is cuxioua, on a subject of such vital 
importaace to England as Parliamentary Re- 
form, to contrast these arig^uments with those 
urged for and against the same measure m 
the memorable diacuasions of 1830 and 1831. 
A summary of these is here subjoined, taken 
from the speeches of Sir Robert Peel, Mr 
Croker, Lord ]>ndhur8t, Hr Stanley, and 
Lord-Advocate Jeffirey, as an instructive il- 
lustration of the progress of the human mind 
during the intervening period. 

On the popular side, it was urged that the 
British constitution had graduauy departed 
from the principles on which it was originally 
established, and on which alone stability 
could be expected for it in future : that by 
the decline of the population in some bo- 
roughs, and the vast increase of inhabitants 
in onoe rural districts, a large propcnrtion of 
the members of the House of Commons had. 
come to be returned by a few great fkmiliiw, 
while the minority of the people were totally 
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11. Fortunately for England, and for 
the cause of freedom throughout the 
world, these arguments preva^ed in the 
House of Commons. The motion for 
i-eform, brought forward by Mr Grey, 
was negatived by a majorily of 282 to 
41. The threats of revolution immedi- 
ately subsided; the impending convul- 
sionsdisappeared; andameasure, which 
it was confidently predicted would for 
ever alienate the higher from the lower 
orders, was succeeded by a degree of 

luurepreaented; that such a state of things 
was an insupportable grieyanoe to the bulk 
of the citizens, and could not fail, while it 
continued, to nourish perpetual discord be- 
tween the holders of political influence and 
all the other dasses of society: that an oli- 
garchy, at all times an invidious form of go- 
vernment^ was peculiarly so at the present 
time, when the public mind was infltuned by 
the successful result of the late Revolution 
in France: that» by admitting a larger nuih- 
ber to a share of political rights, the founda- 
tions ofgovemmentwouldbelaidonabroader 
YmsAb, and a phalanx secured who would at 
all times resist the extension of their privi- 
leges to a lower class, and be found the firmest 
supporters of sodal order : tiiat it was alto- 
gether chimerical to suppose that there could 
be the slightest danger in extending the elec- 
tive suffiige to a numerous body of voters, 
as the people were so habituated to political 
rights^ and so enlightened by education, that 
they were as capable of exercising such fhin- 
chise as their superiors : that unless political 
institutions were enlarged with the increase 
of those who shared their protection, they 
would be outgrown by the multitude, and 
burst from the expansive force of intelligenoe 
and numbers : that the true and legitmiate 
influence of property could never Iw extin- 
guished, and would only receive a wider 
sphere for its exertions by the increase of 



the circle to whidi the franchise 
tended : that all revolutions had been occa- 
si(med by the obstmate adherence to old in- 
stitutioni^ at a time when the state of society 
required their alteration; that timely con- 
cesmon was the only way to prevent convul- 
sion, and in tiie present excited state of the 
public mind, if it was any longer delayed, 
the barriers of authority would be broken 
through, and aU the horrors of the French 
Revolution brought upon the state. 

On the other hand, it was contended by 
the aristocratic party, that the present was 
not a motion for the reform of a real griev- 
ance, which was at all times entitled to tiie 
most serious attention, but for an increase of 
political power to the lower orders, which 
was to be conceded or resisted according to 
its obvious tendency to preserve or subvert 
the balance of the constitution: that it was 
totally different from Mr Pitt's previous pro- 
posals of reform, which went to remove an 
admitted evil in a period of tranquillity; 
whereas the present motion was founded on 



unanimity between them, in the most 
difficult times, such as had never before 
been witnessed in the British empire. 
And thus, at the very time that the 
French nobility, by yielding to the de- 
mand for concession, and surrendering 
all their privileges, advanced the Revo- 
lution in that countiy, the British aris- 
tocracy, by steadily resisting innovation, 
prevented it in theirs : a memorable ex- 
ample to succeeding ages, of the effect 
of firmness and decision on the part of 

a concession to French principles and demo- 
cratic ambition, at a time of unexampled ex- 
citement : that it was evident that the popu- 
lar party was already sufl&ciently strong, from 
the tenor of the acts which had been passed 
since the Revolution, which went rather to 
enlarge than abridge the liberty of the sub- 
ject; that any further concession, therefore, 
would necessarily have the e£fect of overload- 
ing the balance on the popular side, and eu- 
dwgering the monarcnical institutions of 
the state : that it was in vain to refer to 
early times for a precedent in support of a 
greater extension of the elective franchise, 
since the state of society was then essentially 
different from what it now is; that the 
power of the sword was then vested in the 
feudal barons, and the country was over- 
spread with their armed retainers ; whereas 
now the progress of wealth, and the inven- 
tion of firearms, had destroyed this formid- 
able power, while the increase of manufac- 
tures had augmented to a very great degree 
that of the middle ranks, and the di£fu8ion 
of knowledge had increased tenfold their 
practical influence : that it might be quite 
safe to require representatives for all the 
boroughs, when the commons were a humble 
class in the state, and began thcfr petitions 
with the words, " For G<kI's sake, and as an 
act of mercy ; " while it would be highly dan- 
gerous to adopt a similar course, when the 
numbers of that class exceeded that of the 
agriculturists, and their wealth overbalanced 
that of all the other orders in the state: that 
the example of the Long Parliament suffi- 
ciently demonstrated that concession to po- 
pular clamours only led to fresh demands, 
and conducted, by an irresistible progress, 
to anarchy and revolution : that the fatal 
consequences which had formerly attended 
the duplication of the Tiers Etat, the parlia- 
mentary reform of France, was a signal ex- 
ample of the effects of that concession to de- 
mocratic ambition which was now so loudly 
called for ; that the king there yielded up 
all the prerogatives of his crown, and the 
nobles had made a voluntary surrender of 
their whole titles, rights, and privileges, and 
the consequence was, that the commons be- 
came irresistible, and the one was brought 
to an ignominious death, and the others 
were rewarded by exUe, confiscation, and 
the scaffold : that the rotten boroughs, so 
much the object of invective, were, in truth, 
the most important part of the British cou- 
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parliament in stilling^ the -violence of 
popular agitation, and checking the 
growth of democratic ambition ; and a 
proof how different the clamour of the 
press, of public meetings, and popular 
orators, often is from the sober judg^ 
ment of a really free people. 

12. As the agitation of the Jacobin 
dubs, however, still continued, and so- 
cieties, in imitation of the parent insti- 
tution in Paris, were rapidly forming 

stitution, and that which alone had, con- 
trary to all former experience, so long main- 
tained the balance of the tl^ee estates, be- 
cause they gave a direct influence to property 
in the leg^Iature, and enabled the increasing 
wealth of the aristocracy to maintain its 
ground against the growing influence of the 
commons ; that an inlet was thus provided 
to parliament for men of talent, which had 
proved the means of introduction to our 
greatest statesmen, and which, if dosed, 
would degrade its character, and convert 
the representatives of the people into the 
mere supporters of separate interests : that 
it was in vain to expect, in the present 
period of excitement, and with the ex- 
ample of successful revolt in France, that 
wealth could permanently influence the 
lower orders, or maintain its ground, if de- 
prived of this constitutional channel in the 
House of Commons ; that reform, therefore, 
would necessarily lead to revolution— and 
what revolution led to, need not be told to 
those who had witnessed the Reign of Ter- 
ror : that the hope of attaching a large por- 
tion of the lower orders, by the extension of 
the elective franchise, however specious in 
theory, would prove fUlacious in practice, 
because they would soon find that their 
votes, from their great multiplication, were 
of no value ; that they had been deceived by 
the name of a privilege of no real service, 
and that the only way to obtain any prac- 
tical benefit from their exertions was to 
league with the humblest classes for a gene- 
ral spoliation of the higher; that this was 
the natural tendency of the lower orders in 
all wealthy states, because union with the 
higher afibrded no immediate advantage, 
whereas a league with those lower than 
themselves gave the prospect of a division of 
property, and liberation from burdens, and 
was, in an especial manner, to be apprehend- 
ed in Britain at this time, because the public 
burdens were so excessive, property so un- 
equallv divided, and the example of a suc- 
cessful division of estates in France so recent : 
that a reform in parliament, unlike all other 
ameliorations, was to the last degree danger- 
ous, because it was the voluntary surrender 
of legislative power to the lower orders, which 
could never be recovered, and a fisdse step, 
once taken, was irretrievable : that suppos- 
ing there were some defects in the constitu- 
tion indefensible in theory, it could not be 
disputed that, in practice, it had proved the 
best protection to the rights and interests of 



in all the great towns of the kingdom, a 
bill against correspondence with France 
was passed by parliament, notwith- 
standing the utmost resistance by the 
Opposition, and prosecutions were com- 
menced both in Scotland and England 
against the most violent of the dema^ 
gogues. Some of them were clearly 
necessary; the expedience of others, 
especially in Scothmd, was more than 
doubtful, at least to the extent to which 

all classes that had ever existed in the world ; 
that least of all could the manufkcturing 
or oommercial bodies complain that their in- 
terests were not duly attended to in parlia- 
ment, sinoe the whole policy of the state, for 
above a century, had been directed, perhaps 
too exdusively, to their advantage : that the 
representation which the great colonial, oom- 
mercial, and shilling interests now obtained, 
by means of the purchase of dose boroughs, 
would be annihilated if this mode of enter- 
ing parliament were closed ; that thus the 
real efifoct of refbrm would be to vest the su- 
preme power in the mob of England, to the 
exclusion of all the great and varied interests 
whidi had risen up over the whole globe in 
the British dependendes; that such a state 
of things had proved fatal to all former re- 
publics, and could not fail speedily to lead to 
the dismemberment of the British empire : 
that if corruption were the evil which was 
really apprehended, no mode of increaangit 
could be so effectual as diminishing the doee 
boroughs, where it existed from the paudty 
of inhabitants on the smallest, and increas- 
ing the middling ones, where exx)erienoe had 
proved bribery was practised on the most 
extensive scale ; tliat any reform would thus 
diminiBh the private to increase the venal 
boroughs ; that, as it was evident wealth 
could maintain its ground in the contest with 
numbers, only by means of the expenditure 
of money, it was incomparably better that 
this necessary influence should be exerted 
in the decent retirement of antiquated bo- 
roughs, than in the shameless prostitution of 
great dties : that the danger of revolution, 
so strongly urged on the other side, in fact 
onlv existed if the reform measure was car- 
ried, inasmuch as history demonstrated, that 
no convulsions had ever shaken the Ihiglish 
monardiy but those which emanated from 
the House of Commons; that it vras rash 
measures of legislation which were alone to 
be dreaded, and words ^oken from authority 
that set the world on fire : that the constitu- 
tion had now by aoddent, or more probsMy 
by the providence of God, become adapted to 
the curious and complicated interests of the 
British empire, and had enjoyed a degree of 
stability unknown to free instituticxis in any 
former age ; and therefore nothing could be 
more rash or culpable than to run the risk 
of destroying so venerable a &bric; under 
which so much practical benefit had been 
experienced, in the pursuit of imaginaiy, and 
hitherto unattainable perfection. 
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puniahment was oarried against gener- 
ous, and often well-meaning, though 
dangerous and deluded m^i.* Those 
vindictive measures on the part of go- 
vernment are seldom really beneficial, 
which excite the sympathy of the hu- 
mane as well as the turbulent^ and con- 
vert the transient ebullition of popular 
feeling into the lasting bitterness of 
political hatred. The true course in 
periods of public excitement^ is firm- 
ness without severity ; steady defiaaoo 
of revolutionary intimidation, but cau- 
tious consideration of real evils ; de- 
cided resiBtance to needless innovation, 
but careful abstinence from individual 
oppression. 

13. The internal tranquillity of the 
British empire being thus provided for, 
the government took the most vigorous 
measures which the limited extent of 
their military resources would per- 
mit^ to strengthen the Qrand Army on 
the Continent, A <^rpe, consisting of 
twenty thousand Englisfa, was embark- 
ed and landed in Holland, under the 
command of the Duke of York, and 
being united to ten thousand Hanove- 
rians and Hessians, formed a total of 
thirty thousand men in the British pay. 
The French Ckmvention, early in the 
year, had ordered a levy of three hun- 
dred thousand men ; but these troops 
could not come into the field till April 
The present forces of the Allies con- 
sisted of three hundred and sixty-five 
thousand men, acting on the whole cir- 
cumference of France^ from Calais to 
Bayonne ; while those of the Republi- 
cans amounted to two hundred and 

* Some of tbes6 were transported fourteen 
years for oonsplraoy and aeoition, without 
any overt act of high treaflon.^>Stote TriaU in 
ScotUmd, I 351, 417. 

t The relative strength of the forces on the 
opposite sides in Juiy 1798, was as follows : — 

▲Lusa 
Imperialists in Belgium, . . 60,000 
Austrians on the Rhine, . . 40,000 
OutheMeuse, . . . .88,000 
Prussians in Belgium, 12,000 

Frussiaos and Saxons on the Rhine, 65,000 

Dutch, 20,000 

English, Hanoverians, and Hessians^ 80,000 

Austrians and Piedmuntese, in ) akm\a 

Piedmont, . . / ^>^ 

Spaniards, 50,000 

Forces ofthe Empire and Emigrants. 20,000 



Total, 



865,000 



seventy thousand, for the most part of 
inferior quality, but possessing the ad- 
vantages of unity of language, govem- 
ment» and public feeling, besides the 
important circumstance of acting in an 
interior and concentric circle, which 
enabled one corps rapidly to communi- 
cate with and support another; — ^while 
the troops of the Allies, scattered over 
a much laiger xsireumference, were de- 
prived of that advantagcf 

14. No difficulty was experienced 
by government in getting parliament 
to agree to any measures which were 
deemed necessary to avert from the Bri- 
tish shores the scourge of revolutionary 
convulsion. The execution of Louis pro- 
duced a profound and universal impres- 
sion in Qreat Britain. Nothing, since 
the time when the head of Charles I. 
fell under the axe of the Long Parlia- 
ment, had ever produced so general and 
mournful a feeling. It was hard to say 
whether the sturdy old Tories, or the ar^ 
dentLibeorals ofthe new school, received 
the intelligence with most consterna- 
tion. The former beheld in this event 
the clearest confirmation of their dismal 
forebodings, and the realisation of their 
wont predictions ; the latter, the over- 
throw of long-cherished hopes, the blast- 
ing of impassioned and sang^uine expec- 
taticms. It was impossible any longer 
to represent the popular cause in France 
as that of justice and philanthropy, 
when the first sacrifice to which it had 
led had been that of their upright and 
beneficent monarch, whose only fault 
had been an imprudent zeal for the 
public good, and his only weakness an 



FRENCH. 

In Bd^um and Holland, . 
BeforeMaestricht and in the Lim- ) 

bourg, ) 

On the Moselle, . 
At Mayenoe, 
On the Upper Rhine, 
In Savoy and Nice, 
In the interior, . 



80,000 

70,000 

25,000 
45.000 
80,000 
40,000 
80,000 



Total, . . 270,000 
The French, however, had the superioritjr 
in the field till the end of April ; from that 
time till the end of August, the Allies had 
the advantage : after which, from ^e great 
levies of the Republicans oominff forward, 
they resumed the asoendancjy, which went 
on continually increasing till the close of the 
campaign, and was never lost till the memor< 
able campaign of 1799.— Jouiki, iiL 51-58. 
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unconqaerable aversion to the shedding 
of blood. It was now apparent that the 
boasted regeneration of society had pu- 
rified it of none of its vices, and ^at 
the philanthropic movement of the phi- 
losophers was to terminate in the usual 
atrocities of bloodshed, massacre, and 
confiscation. Indescribable was the ef- 
fect which this impression produced on 
all classes in the British Isles, from the 
throne to the cottage. By a spontane- 
ous feeling the House of Commons, on 
the night on which the melancholy in- 
telligence was discussed in parliament, 
cm occasion of the royal message for an 
augmentation of the forces, assembled 
in mourning. One or two alone ap- 
peared in coloured dress, who after- 
wards bore a conspicuous part in Eng- 
lish history as the leaders of the great 
movement which terminated in the Re- 
volution of 1832.* 

^ 15. The impression made at St Peters- 
bui'g by the execution of Louis was 
fully as vivid as at London : abready it 
was evident that these two capitals were 
the centres of the great contest which 
was approaching. No sooner did the 
melancholy intelligence reach the Em- 
press Catherine, than she instantly took 
the most decisive measures : all French- 
men were ordered to quit her territories 
within three weeks, if they did not re- 
nounce the principles of the Revolu- 
tion, and all correspondence with their 
relations in that country ; and it was 
publicly announced, that the great fleet 
of Cronstadt, with forty thousand men 
on board, should, early in spring, unite 
itself to the British navy, to pursue 
measures in common against the ene- 
mies of humanity. The efforts of the 
Czarine had been incessant and ener- 
getic to oi^anise an alliance capable of 
restraining the progress of revolution- 
ary principles. With that view she had 
restrained the uplifted arm of conquest 
over Gustavus IIL of Sweden in 1790; 
and hardly were her troojw disengaged 
from their Turkish enemies on the 
banks of the Danube, by the peace of 
Jassy m 1792, than she made arrange- 
ments Tor transporting the Muscovite 
legions to the heart of Germany. 
16. Nor did these enei^getic resolu- 
* Mr(afterwards£arl)Oreywa8one of these. 



tions evaporate in mere empty words, 
on the part of the cabinet either of St 
Petersburg or St James's. An intimate 
and confidential correspondence imme- 
diately commenced between Count Wo- 
ronzoff, the Russian ambassador at Lon- 
don, and Lord GrenviUe, the British 
secretary of state for foreign affairs, 
which terminated in a trealy between 
the two powers, signed in London on 
the 25th March. By this convention, 
which laid the basis of the grand alli- 
ance which afterwards brought the war 
to a glorious termination, it was pro- 
vided that the two powers should " em- 
ploy their respective forces, as far as 
circumstances shall permit, in canying 
on the just and necessary war in which 
they find themselves engaged against 
Frwice ; and they reciprocally engage 
not to lay down iheir arms until resti- 
tution is compelled of all the conquests 
which France may have made upon 
either of the respective powers, or upon 
such other states or allies to whom, by 
common consenl^ they shall extend the 
benefit of this treaty." They agreed, 
also, to shut their ports against France, 
and not permit the export of any naval 
stores to that power, ** and to unite all 
their efforts to prevent other powers 
not implicated in this war fi:vm giv- 
ing, on this occasion of common concern 
to every civilised state, any protection 
whatever, in consequence of their neu- 
trality, to the commerce or property of 
the f^nch, on the sea, or in the ports 
of France." The existing conmiercial 
treaties were at the same time, by a 
separate convention, ratified and con- 
finned between the two powers. 

17. Shortly after, a similar conven- 
tion was entered into between Great 
Britain and Sardinia, by which the latter 
power was to receive an annual subsidy 
of £200,000 during the whole continu- 
ance of the war, and to keep on foot an 
army of fifty thousand men ; and the 
British government engaged to procure 
for it entire restitution of its dominions 
as they stood at the commencement of 
the war. By another convention with 
the cabinet of Madiid, signed at Aran- 
juez on the 25th of May, they engaged 
not to make peace till they had ob- 
tained full restitution for the Spaniards 
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''of all places, towns, and territories 
which belonged to thenoi at the com- 
mencement of the war, and which the 
enemy may have taken during its con- 
tinuance." A similar treaty was entered 
into with the court of the two Sidlies, 
and with Prussia, in which the clauses, 
prohibiting all exportation to France, 
and preventing the trade of neutrals 
with it, were the same as in the Russian 
treaty. Treaties of the same tenor were 
concluded in the course of the summer 
with the emperor of Qennany and the 
kmg of Portugal Thus was all Europe 
airayed in a great league against Re- 
publican France, and thus did the regi- 
cides of that country, as the first fruits 
of their cruel triumph, find themselves 
excluded from the pale of civilised na- 
tions. It will appear in the sequel how 
many and what unheard-of disasters 
broke up this great confederacy ; how 
courageous some were in adhering to 
their engagements, how weak and das- 
tardly others were in deserting them; 
and how firmly and nobly Great Britain 
alone persevered to the end, and never 
laid down her arms till she had accom- 
plished all the objects of the war, and 
fulfilled to the very letter all the obli- 
gations she had contracted to any, even 
the humblesty of the allied powers. 

18. But while all Europe thus re- 
soimded with the note of xnilitaiy pre- 
paration against France, Russia had 
other and more interested designs in 
view. Amidst the general consterna- 
tion at the triumphs of the French Re- 
publicans, Catherine conceived that she 
would be permitted to pursue, with- 
out molestation, her ambitious designs 
against Poland She constantly repre- 
sented the disturbances in that king- 
dom as the fruit of revolutionary pro- 
pagandism, which it was indispensable 
to crush in the first instance ; and it 
was easy to see that it was for the 
banks of the Vistula, not the Seine, that 
her military preparations were, in the 
outset at least, intended. The ambi- 
tious views of Prussia were also, as will 
fully appear in the sequel, strongly 
turned in the same direction; and thus, 
in the very commencement of a war 
which required the concentrated effort 
of all Europe, and might by such an 



effort have been speedily brought to a 
successful termination, were the prin- 
cipal powers already distracted by se- 
parate interests, and uivjustifiable pro- 
jects of individual aggrandisement. 

19. Nor was it only the ambitious 
projects of Russia and Prussia against 
the independence of Poland, which al- 
ready gave ground for gloomy augury 
as to the issue of the war. Its issue 
was more immediately affected by the 
jealousy between Austria and Prussia, 
which now broke out in the most im- 
disguised manner, and occasioned such 
a division of the allied forces as effec- 
tually prevented any cordial or effec- 
tive co-operation continuing to exist 
between them. The Prussian cabinet, 
mortified at the lead which the Impe- 
rial generals took in the common ope- 
rations, insisted upon the formation of 
two independent Qerman armies — one 
composed of Pmissians, the other of 
Austrians, to one or other of which the 
forces of all the minor states should be 
joined : those of Saxony, Hanover, and 
Hesse, being grouped round the stan- 
dards of Prussia; those of Bavaria, 
Wiirtemberg, Suabia, the Palatinate, 
and Franconia, following the eagles of 
Austria. By this means, all unity of 
action between the two grand illied 
armies was broken up, at the very time 
when it was most required to meet the 
desperate and concentrated energy of 
revolutionaiy fervour; while the zeal 
of all the subordinate nations was irre- 
trievably cooled at finding themselves 
thus parcelled out between the two 
great military powers, whose pre-emi- 
nence already gave them so much dis- 
quietude ; and compelled against their 
will to serve under the standards of 
empires from whom many of them ap- 
prehended greater danger than from 
the common enemy. 

20. But though such seeds of weak- 
ness existed among the allied powers, 
the immediate danger was to all appear- 
ance much greater to France. Though 
their armies in Flanders were, in the 
commencement of the campaign, supe- 
rior to those of the Allies, they were in 
the most deplorable state of insubordi- 
nation, and miserably deficient in every 
species of equipment The artillery 
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hones had in great part perished dur- 
ing the severity of the winter campaign ; 
the clothing of the soldiers was worn 
out — their spirit had disappeared dur- 
ing the license of Republican conquest. 
The disoi-ganisation was complete in 
every department ; the artillery stores, 
the commissariat, the cavalry horses, 
were deficient ; discipline was wanting 
among the soldiers, concord among the 
chiefe. France then experienced the 
weakness arising from revolutionary li- 
cense, and which is common to all really 
democratic states. She regained hear 
strength under the stem despotism of 
the Reign of Terror, when the Com- 
mittee of Public Salvation wielded a 
power tenfold greater than Louis XIY. 
had ever enjoyed, and enforced with a 
rigoiur unknown to Caligula or Nera 

21. Prince Coboui^ was appointed 
generalissimo of the aUied armies from 
the Rhine to the German Ocean. The 
great abilities displayed by CUdrfiut in 
repairing the disasters of the preceding 
campaign, pleaded in vain for his con- 
tinuance in the commnod at a court not 
yet taught by disaster to disregard in- 
fluence and promote only merit His 
successor had served under the Impe- 
rial banners against the Turks, and 
shared in the glories of the campaigns 
of Suwarrofil But the Austrian com- 
mander was far from poasesBing the 
vigour or capacity of the conqueror of 
IraaaeL Adhering with obstinate per- 
severance to the system of dividing his 
forces, and covering an immense tract 
of country with commii nicatiouR, he 
frittered away the vast army placed at 
his disposal, and permitted the fairest 
opportunity ever offered of striking a 
decisive blow against the rising Repub- 
lic, to pass away without any important 
event. He belonged to the old metho- 
dical school of Laoegr ; was destitute 
alike of decision and character ; and, 
from the tardiness of his operations, 
was the general of all others least qua- 
lified to combat the fire and energy of 
a revolution. 

22. To support the prodigious ex- 
pense of a war on all tiieir jErontierB, 
and on so great a scale^ would greatly 
have exceeded the ordinary and legiti- 
mate resources of the French govern- 



ment. But, contrary alike to preoe- 
dent and anticipation, they derived 
from the miseries and convulsions of 
the Revolution new and unparalleled 
resources. The ordinary pacific expen- 
diture of 1792, covered by taxes, the 
sale of ecclesiastical property, and pa- 
triotic gifts, amounted to 958,000,000 
francs, or nearly £40,000,000 sterling. 
But so immensely had the charges of 
the war augmented the national expen- 
diture, that the expense of the last 
period of the year was at the rate of 
200,000,000 francs, or £8,000,000 ar 
month. On the day on which war 
was declared, assignats to the enor^ 
mous amount of 1,000,000,000 francs 
(£40,000,000) were struck off at the 
public treasury. But the period had 
now arrived when all calculation m 
matters of finance was to cease. For 
all exigencies the inexhaustible mine 
of assignats, povessing a forced circu- 
lation, and issued on the credit of the 
national domains, proved sufficient. 
When any want was felt in the treasury, 
the demands were paid by a fresh issue 
of paper ; and this fictitious currency, 
the source of boundless private ruin in 
France, singly sustained, during the first 
years of Ihe revolutionaiy wars, the 
pubHe oreditw In the Finance Reixxrt 
for 1798, Cambon declared that the 
expenses of lihat year could admit of no 
exact calculation, but that the nation 
must rise superior to its financial, as it 
had already risen above its military 
difficulties ; and therefore he propoaed 
the immediate issue of 800,000,000 of 
francs, or upwai*ds of £38,000,000, in 
assignats, on the securiiy of the national 
domains, which was immediately agreed 
to. These domains he valued ob eight 
milliards, or about £820,000,000 8tel^ 
ling ; of which three milliards, or 
£120,000,000, had been consumed or 
impledged by previous issues — an ex- 
traordinary proof of the length to which 
the confiscation of private properly had 
already been carried under the revolu- 
tionary government. 

28. To meet the exigencies of the year 
in the British parliament, Mr Pitt pro- 
posed a loan of £4,500,000, besides the 
ordinary supplies of the year, the inte- 
rest of which was provided for by ad- 
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ditional taxes; and from these resources 
the subsidy aireadj mentioned was 
granted to the king of Sardinia, and 
others to several of the smaller German 
powers. At the same time an issue of 
£5,000,000 was voted to relieve the com- 
mercial embarrassment which had been 
very severely felt on the breaking out 
of i^e war ; and such was the effect of 
this well-timed supply, that credit was 
speedily restored, and little, if any, of 
this large sum was ultimately lost to 
the state — ^a striking example of the 
beneficial effect of liberal support by 
government, even in the darkest periods 
of public suffering. 

24. In January 1793, Dumouriercame 
to Paris, in order to endeavour to rouse 
the Girondist party to save the life of 
Louis. This movement, while it failed 
in its object of preserving the king, for 
ever alienated the Jacobins from the 
general The consequences of this mis- 
understanding were important upon the 
fate of the campaign. BumouriePs plan, 
which he had been meditating during 
the whole winter, was to conunence 
operations by an invasion of Holfaqid ; 
to revolutionise that country, unite it 
with the provinces of Flanders — as has 
since been done in 1814 — ^raise an army 
of eighty thousand men, with this force 
move upon Paris, and, without the aid 
of any other power, dictate laws to the 
Convention, and restore tranquillity to 
France. It is one of the most extra- 
ordinary signs of those days of revolu- 
tion and confusion, that so wild a pro- 
ject should have been seriously under- 
taken by a man of his acute understand- 
ing. On the other hand, the plan of 
the Allies was to drive the Republicans 
beyond the Meuse, and disengage the 
important fortress of Maestricht ; next 
to mvest and regain the city of Mayenoe, 
the key of the Rhine, and the^ unite 
their victorious forces for the deliver- 
ance of Flanders. The design, in gene- 
ral, was well conceived ; but the details 
prescribed for the recovery of the Low 
Countries were vitiated by that division 
of force, and mutual jealousy of the 
commanders, which so long proved ruin- 
ous to the allied armies. To carry into 
execution his project^ Dumomier, early 
in the season, collected a body of about 



twenty thousand men at Antwerp, with 
a view to an attack on Rotterdam. 
Shortly after his troops entered the 
Dutch territory, and established them- 
selves between Breda and Bergen-op- 
zoom. At first his efforts were attended 
with unexpected success. After a siege 
of three days, and when the French 
were on the point of retiring for want 
of ammunition, Breda, with a garrison 
of twenty-five hundred men, capitu- 
lated This advantage was speedily fol- 
lowed by the reduction of Gertruyden- 
berg, aitisr a trifling resistance ; and 
siege was immediately laid to William- 
stfldt. The French forces, encamped in 
straw huts on the shores of the branch 
of the sea called the Brisboes, were only 
waiting for the collection of boats suffi- 
cient to convey across the troops, in 
order to undertake the siege of Dort, 
when information was received by the 
general, on the night of the 8th March, 
of events in other quarters of Flanders, 
which immediately led to the abandon- 
ment of this enterprise. 

25. While Dumourier was absent with 
part of his forces in Holland, Miranda 
was prosecuting the siege of Maestricht, 
though with forces totally inadequate 
to so great an undertaking. ' But while 
the French were still reposing in fan- 
cied security in their cantonments, the 
ImperialistB were taking active mea- 
sures to raise the siege. Fifty-two thou- 
sand men had been assembled under 
Prince Coboui^, with whom was the 
young Abchdukb Chables, brother of 
the Emperor Francis,* at the head of 

* Chaxles Louis d© Lorraine, Archduke 
Charles, second brother of the Emperor Fran- 
cis, was born on the 15th September 1771, so 
that when be first entered on the career ut' 
arms under Prince Cobourg, in May 1798, he 
was not yet twenty-two years of age. His 
great abilities, not less than his exalted rank, 
rapidly procured his elevation in command. 
Alter the battle of Nerwinde, which restored 
that ridi province to the Imperial power, he 
was appointed governor of the Low Countries, 
and was soon after created a field-marshal. 
In April 1796, he was promoted, on the re- 
tirement of Clairfait, to the command of the 
Imperial armies in Germany, where his mi- 
litary abilities^ as will appear in the sequel, 
shone forth with the highest lustre, and 
which laid the foundation of his great mili- 
tary reputation. His character will come 
more fiUy to be drawn in a subsequent vol- 
ume, when his great exploits have been re- 
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the grenadieiB. On the 1st and 2d 
March, the Austrians along the whole 
line attacked the French cantonments, 
and» after an inconsiderable resistance, 
succeeded in driving them back, and 
in many points throwing them into 
utter confiision. The discouragement 
which has so often been observed to 
seize the French troops on the first con- 
siderable reverse, got possession of the 
soldiers ; whole battalions fled in con- 
fusion into France ; officers quitted their 
troops, soldiers disbanded from their 
officers ; the siege of Maestricht was 
raised, the heavy artillery sent back in 
haste towards Brussels, and the army 
driven in disorder beyond the Meuse, 
with the loss of seven thousand men in 
killed, wounded, and prisoners. On the 
4th March, the Republicans were again 
routed near Liege, and a large pprtion 
of the heavy artillery abandoned under 
that city : & few days after, Tongres 
vros carried by the Archduke Charles, 
at the head of twelve thousand men ; 
and the whole army fell back upon 
Tirlemont, and thence to Louvain, 
where Dumourier arrived from the 
Dutch frontier, and resumed the com- 
mand. The Imperialists then desisted 
from the pursuit, satisfied with their 
first success, and not deeming them- 
selves sufficiently strong to force the 
united corps of the French army in 
that city. 

26. The intelligence of these repeated 
disasters produced theutmost sensation 
in the whole of Flanders. The Repub- 
lican party, already disgusted with the 
exactions and plunder of the French 
commissioners, now found themselves 
threatened with the immediate ven- 
geance of their sovereign, and chastise- 
ment from the allied forces. The de- 
cree of the Convention, uniting the 
Flemish provinces to the French Re- 
public, had excited the utmost discon- 
tent in the whole country ; the spolia- 
tion of the churches, forced requisitions, 
imprisonments, and abuses of every 
kind, which had gone on during the 

counted, as well as advantage taken of the 
luminous and impartial nanwtiye he has left 
of his campaigns, and the profound views 
with which he has enriched the science of 
nibnXieg^.—I'nfra, ch. xxvni. § 92, 93 ; Bioffror 
phie det CofUemporavu, ii. 181. 



winter, had roused such a universal 
spirit of resistance, that a general in- 
surrection was hourly expected, and a 
body of ten thousand peasants had al- 
ready assembled in the neighbourhood 
of Ghent, and defeated the detfushments 
of the garrison of that city which had 
been sent against them. To endeavour 
to remedy these disorders, and restore 
the shaken attachment of the Flemings, 
was the first care of Dumourier. For 
this purpose he had a conference at 
Louvain, shortly after his arrival^ with 
Camus, and the other commissioners of 
^e Convention; but it ended in no- 
thing but mutual recriminations. Du- 
mourier reproached them with having 
authorised and permitted the exactions 
and disorders which had roused such 
a ferment in the conquered provinces ; 
and they retaliated by accusing him of 
entertaining designs subversive of the 
liberty of the people. It concluded 
thus : *' Qeneral," said Camus, '' you 
are accused of wishing to become Csesar : 
could I feel assured of it, I would act 
the part of Brutus, and stab you to the 
heart" — "My dear Camus," replied 
he, " I am neither Csesar, nor are you 
Brutus ; and the menace you have ut- 
tered is, to me, a passport to immor- 
tality." Dumourier found the army — 
whidi, notwithstanding thedetachment 
of twenty thousand men in HoUand, 
twelve thousand at Namur, and five 
thousand in another direction, was still 
forty- five thousand strong, including 
four thousand five hundred cavahy — 
in the utmost state of disorder; the 
concision of defeat having been super- 
added to that of Republican license. 
He immediately reorganised it in a dif- 
ferent manner, and, in order to restore 
the confidence of the soldiers, resolved 
to commence offensive operations. In 
a few days the French advanced guard 
defeated the Austrians near Tirlemont^ 
with the loss of twelve hundred men ; 
an event which immediately restored 
confidence to the whole army, and con- 
firmed the general in his resolution to 
risk a general action. 

27. The Imperialists had thirty-nine 
thousand men, of whom nine thousand 
were horse, posted near Tiilemont. 
Resolved not to decline a combat^ they 
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concentrated their forces along a posi- 
tion, about two leagaes in length, near 
the Tillage of NBBWiin)B or Neebwin- 
DEir. The rights commanded by the 
Archduke Charles, was posted across 
the chAutUe leading to Tirlemont ; the 
left» under the orders of Clairfait, ex- 
tended towards Oberwinden ; the centre, 
in two lines, was under the command 
of General Colloredo and the Prince of 
Wiiitembei^. On the other hand, the 
French army vros divided into eight 
columns; three of which, under Mi- 
rand% were destined to attack the 
right ; two, under the Duke of Char- 
tres, to force the centre; and three, 
under Valence, to overwhelm the left. 
The action began by an attack on the 
Austrian left> by the troops under the 
command of Valence, which advanced 
in dense columns, and at first succeeded 
in carrying the villages immediately in 
front of ti^eir position; but the Aus- 
trians having directed a severe and 
concentric fire of artillery on that point, 
the advance of the masses was checked, 
and disorder and irresolution intro- 
duced into their ranks. Meanwhile, 
the village of Nerwinde was carried by 
the Republicans in the centre, but was 
shortly after regained by the Austrians ; 
and i^r being frequently taken and 
retaken, it was finally evacuated by the 
French, who were unable to sustain the 
severe and incessant fire of the Imperial 
artilleiy. 

28. Dumourier, upon this, formed 
his line a hundred yards in rear of the 
viUage, when the Austriansimmediately 
pushed on and assailed the infinntTy by 
two columns of cuirassiers : but the first 
was repulsed by the murderous fire of 
grape from the French artillery ; and 
tiie second checked, after a severe en- 
gagement, by the Republican cavalry. 
The combat now ceased on the right 
and centre ; but on the left afiairs had 
taken a very different turn. The French, 
under Miranda, there endeavoured in 
vain to debouch from the village of 
Orsmael, which they had occupied; 
the heads of their columns, as fast as 
they presented themselves, were swept 
off by the fire of the Austrian artilleiy, 
placed on the heights immediately be- 
hind ; and shortly after the Archduke 



Charles, at the head of two battalions, 
stormed the villages; and Prince Co- 
bouig, perceiving this to be the im- 
portant point, attacked the French 
columns with a small body of cavalry 
and infantry, under the Duke of Wiir- 
tembeig, in flank, while the Archduke 
pressed their front The result was, 
that the French left wing was routed, 
and would have been totally destroyed, 
had the Duke of Wiirtemberg charged 
with the whole forces under his com- 
mand, instead of the inconsiderable 
part which achieved this important 
success. The Republicans, however, 
alarmed at this disaster, retired from 
the field of battle, and r^ained, with 
some difficulty, the ground they had 
occupied before the engagement In 
this battle the Austrians lost two thou- 
sand men, and the French two thousand 
five hundred killed and wounded, and 
fifteen hundred prisoners; but it de- 
cided the fate of the campaign. Du- 
mourier, aided by the young Duke of 
Chartres, conducted the retreat in the 
evening with much ability, and in good 
order, without being seriously disquiet- 
ed by the enemy. A few days after 
the Austrians advanced, and on the 
22d, under cover of a thick mist^ made 
an unexpected attack on the French 
reai^guard ; but they were repulsed, 
after a trifling success, with loss. 

29. The position of the French com- 
mander, however, was now extremely 
critical To conduct a long retreat 
with discouraged troops, in the face of 
a victorious enemy, is at aU times dan- 
gerous ; but it was in an especial man- 
ner so at that juncture, in consequence 
of the undisciplined state of a large 
part of his forces, and the undisguised 
manner in which the volunteers left 
their colours upon the first serious re- 
verse. The national guards openly de- 
clared that they had taken up arms to 
save their country, not to get them- 
selves massacred in Flanders ; and 
whole companies and battalions, with 
their arms and baggage, went off to- 
wards the French frontier. To such a 
height did the discouragement attain, 
that witi^ a few days after the battle 
six thousand men had left their colours, 
and disbanded, spreading dismay over 
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all the roads leading to France. Na- 
turallj brave and active, the French 
troops are the best in the world to 
advance and gain conquests ; but they 
have not^ till inured by discipline and 
experience, the steadiness requisite to 
preserve them. By the threatened de- 
fection of the volunteer corps, Dumou- 
rier was exposed to the loss of more 
than half his army; while the open 
plains of Flanders, now destitute of 
fortified places, offered no points of de- 
fence capable of arresting the progress 
of a victorious enemy. Influenced by 
these considerations, the French gene- 
ral eveiywhere prepared for a retreat 
Orders were despatched to General 
Harville to throw a garrison of two 
thousand men into the citadel of Na- 
mur, and move with the remainder of 
his corps, consisting of twelve thousand 
men, towards Brussels; while the troops 
advanced, by the imprudent invasion 
of Holland, as far as Gertruydenberg 
and Breda» were directed to retire upon 
Antwerp and Mechlin. Prince Cobourg 
in vain uiged the Dutch and Prussian 
troops to disquiet their retreat; con- 
tenting themselves with investing Breda 
and Gertruydenberg, they remained, 
with a force of thirty thousand men, in 
a state of perfect inaction. 

30. Shortly after conferences were 
opened between Dumourier and the 
Austrian generals, in virtue of which 
it was agreed that the French should 
retire behind Brussels, without being 
disquieted in their retreat It soon 
appeared how essential such an arrange- 
ment was to the Republican arms. On 
the following day, Clairfait^ who was 
ignorant of the convention, attacked 
General Lamarche, who fell back in 
confusion behind Louvain, and left an 
opening in the retreating columns, 
which, with a more enterprising enemy, 
might have been attended with ruinous 
results. The troops then gave them- 
selves up to despair, and openly threat- 
ened to disband — a striking proof of 
the little reliance that can be placed on 
any but regular and disciplined soldiers, 
during the vicissitudes of fortune un- 
avoidable in war, and, in an especial 
manner, of the danger of trusting to 
levies got together during the fervour 



of a revolution. Dumourier himself 
has confessed, that his troops were in 
such a state of disorder, that^ if vigor- 
ously pressed, they must have been 
totally annihilated in the long retreat 
which lay before them, before they re- 
gained the French frontiers. Tet so 
ignorant was the Austrian commander 
of the condition of his adversary, that 
he was unaware of a state of debility, 
confusion, and weakness, which was 
notorious to every peasant who bc&eld 
the retreating columns. In virtue of 
the convention, the French army, with- 
out further delay, evacuated Brussels 
and Mechlin, and retired in good order, 
by Hall, Mons, and~ Ath, towards the 
French frontier. At the same time the 
Republicans I'etired along the wh<de 
line from Gertruydenberg to Namur, 
and withdrew the garrison from the 
citadel of the latter placa 

31. But it soon appeared that in 
these movements Dumourier had more 
than mere military objects in view. It 
was at Ath, on the 27th March, that 
the first conference of a political nature 
took place, and it was verbally agreed 
between the French commander, and 
Colonel Mack on the part of the Impe- 
rialists, '' that the French army should 
repose a little at Mons and Toumay 
without being disquieted, and that Du- 
mourier, who was to judge of the pro- 
per time for marching to Paris, should 
regulate the movements of the Aus- 
trians, who were to act only as auxili- 
aries ; that if he could not, by his single 
forces, effect the establishment of a 
constitutional monarchy, he should fix 
upon the amount of the allied forces 
which he would require ; and that the 
forbress of Cond^ i^ould be placed in 
the hands of the Imperialists as a guar- 
antee, to be restored to France after a 
general peace." Having thus embarked 
in the perilous imdertaking of over- 
turning the republican and re-establish- 
ing monarchical government^ Dumou- 
rier^s first care was to secure the for- 
tresses, upon which the success of his 
enterprise depended. But here his ill 
fortune b^an. The officer whom he 
despatched to take possession of Lille, 
suffered himself to be made the dupe 
of the commander of that pkoe^ and led 
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a prisoner into the fortress ; the garri- 
sons of Cond^ and Valenciennes sue- 
cessfally resisted all attempts to bring 
them over to the constitutional party; 
and the Convention, taking the alarm, 
despatched Camus, and three other 
commissioners, withthe mini8ter*at-war, 
Benmonyille, with orders to the general 
to appear at the bar of the Convention, 
and answer for his oonductw After an 
angry discossion, the particulars of 
wMc^ have been akeady given [Ch. xl 
§ 23, 24], Dnmourier arrested the de- 
puties, and delivered them over to the 
Austrians ; but he was speedily deserted 
by his own soldiers, narrowly escaped 
being made prisoner by a detachment 
of grenadiers faithful to the Convention, 
commanded by Davoust, and obliged 
to fly firom his camp at St Amand, and 
take refuge, with fifteen hundred fol- 
lowers, in the Austrian lines. Restrained 
either by a sense of honour arising from 
the recent convention, or by the inhe- 
rent slowness of their disposition, the 
Austrians made no attempt to improve 
the opportunity afforded by the defec- 
tion of the French commander. The 
Bepublicans were permitted quietly to 
retire to Valenciennes, Lille, and Condd ; 
a considerable number formed an in- 
trenched camp at Famars, where, by 
orders of the Convention, General Dam- 
pierre assumed the command, and sedu- 
lously endeavoured to restore the dis- 
cipline and revive the spirit which so 
many disasters had greatly weakened 
among the soldiers. 

32. A congress was assembled at 
Antwerp of the ministers of the allied 
powers, which was attended by Counts 
Mettamich* and Stahrenberg on the 
part of Austria^ Lord Auckland on that 
of England, and Count Keller on that 
of Prussia. Such was the confidence 
inspired by recent events, that these 
mimsters all imagined that the last days 
of the Convention were at hand : and 
in truth they were so, if the allied 
cabinets had commimicatedalittle more 
vigour and unanimity into the military 
operations. Inspired by these ideas, 
and irritated at the total failure of Ihi- 

* Father of the great stateeman of the same 
nameL who rose to such eminence during tho 
- ^ ■ rwar. 



mourier*s attempt to subvert the anar- 
chical rule in that country, the pleni- 
potentiaries came to the resolution of 
totally altering the object of the war, 
and the necessity was now openly an- 
nounced of providing indemnities and 
tecuriiies for the allied powers; in other 
words, partitioning the frontier terri- 
tories of France among the invading 
states. The effect of this resolution 
was immediately conspicuous in a pro- 
clamation which Prince Cobourg issued 
to the French people, in which he openly 
disavowed, on the part of his govem- 
menty those resolutions to abstain from 
all aggrandisement which he had an- 
nounced only a few days before, and 
declared that he was ordered to prose- 
cute the contest by might of arms with 
all the forces at his disposalf The ef- 

t In his first proclamation, on 6th April, 
ismied during the conferences with Dumou- 
rier, Cobouig declai*ed : " Desirous only of 
securing the prosperity and glory of a country 
torn by so many oonyulsious, I declare tliat 
I shall support, with all the forces at my dis- 
posal, the generous and beneficent intentions 
of QeneralDumourier and his brave army. 
I declare that our only object is to restore to 
France its constitutional monarch, with the 
means of reotifyhw such experienced abuses 
as may exist, and to give to France, as to 
Europe, peace, confidence, tranquillity, and 
happmess. In conformity with these prin- 
ciples^ I declare on my word of honour, Uiat 
I mter the French territory without any in- 
tention of making conquests, but solely and 
entirely for these puxposes. I declare, also, 
on my word of honour, that if military ope- 
rations should lead to any place of strength 
being placed in my hands, I shiaJl regard it in 
no other light than as a gaered deposit; and I 
bind myself in the most solemn manner to 
restore it to the goyemmoit which may be 
established in Fnuioe, or as soon as the brave 
general with whom I make common cause 
shall demand it'* These are the principles 
ot the true anti-revolutionary war ; but they 
were strangely departed firom in the procla- 
mation issued a few days later by the same 
general, after the determination of the (in- 
gress at Antwerp had been taken. Prince 
Cobourg there said: "Ihe proclamation ot 
the 6th mstant was the expression only of my 
perional sentiments ; and I there announced 
my individtuU views for the safety and tran- 
quillity of France. But now that the results 
of that declaration have proved so difi'erent 
from what I anticipated, the same candour 
obliges me to declare that the state of hosti- 
lity Mtween the Emperor and the French 
nation is unhappily re-established in its ftiU 
extent. It remains for me, therefbre, only 
to revcJae mvtaid dtdaraiion, and to announce 
that I shall prosecute the war with the ut- 
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fectB of this xinhappy resolution w«re 
Boonapparentb When YaleDoieimes and 
Gond^ were taken, the standard, not of 
Louis XVIL, but of Austria^ was hoisted 
on the walls, and the allied ministers 
already talked openly of indemnities 
for the pasty and securities for the 
future. 

33. Ko step in the early stages of the 
war was ever attended with more im- 
fortunate consequences. It at onoe 
changed the character of the contest — 
converted it from one of liberation into 
one of aggrandisement^ and gave the 
Jacobins of Paris too good reason for 
their assertion, that the dismemberment 
of the country was intended, and that 
all true citizens must join heart and 
hand in resisting the common enemy. 
The true principle to have adopted 
would have been that so strongly re- 
commended by Mr Burke, and which 
afterwards proved so successful in the 
hands of Alexander and Wellington, 
viz., to have separated distinctly and 
emphatically the cause of France from 
that of the Jacobin faction which had 
enthralled it ; to have guaranteed the 
integrity of the former, and denounced 
implacable hostility only against the 
latter ;— cmd thus afforded the means to 
the great body of patriotic citizens who 
were adverse to the sanguinary rule of 
the Convention, of extricating them- 
selves at once from domestic tyranny 
and foreign subjugation. 

34. The British contingent, twenty 
thousand strong, having landed at Rot- 
terdam, the aUied army in Flanders, 
under Cobouig, was nosed to above 
ninety thousand men, besides a de- 
tached corps of thirty thousand Aus- 
trians, stationed at Namur, Luxem- 
bouig, and Treves, to keep open the 
communication with the Prussian army 
destined to act against May ence. Alarm- 
ed at the great peril they had sustained 
by the defection of Dumourier, and by 
this vast accumulation of force, the 

most vigour. Nothing remiuns binding of 
my first proclamation, but the dedaration, 
which I renew with pleasure, that the strict- 
est discipline shall be observed by my troops 
in all parts of the French territory which they 
may occupy." Stronger evidence of the un- 
happy change of system cannot be imagined. 
— Habdemsbro, li. 231-233, 241-248. 



Convention took the most vigorous 
measuresto provide for thepublic safety. 
A camp of forty thousand men was de- 
creed, to form a reserve for the army ; 
the levy of three hundred thousand 
men, ordered by the decree of 24th Feb- 
ruary, was directed to be hastened, and 
sixty representatives of the Convention 
were named, to serve as viceroys over 
the generals in all the armies. No less 
than twelve of these haughty Republi- 
cans were commanded to proceed to the 
Army of the North. No limit existed 
to their authority. Armed with the 
despotic powers of the Committee of 
Public Salvation, supported by a Re- 
publican and mutinous soldieiy, they, 
with equal facility, placed the generals 
on a triumphal car, or despatched them 
to the scaffold. Disposing with abso- 
lute sway of the lives and arms of seve- 
ral millions of Frenchmen, they were 
staggered by no losses, intimidated by 
no difficulties. To press on, and bear 
down opposition by the force of num- 
bers, was the system on which they in- 
variably acted, and, disposing with an 
unsparing hand of the blood of a bank- 
rupt^ but enthusiastic nation in arms, 
they found resources for the mainte- 
nance of such a murderous system of 
warfare, which never could have been 
commanded by any regular govern- 
ment 

85. While these disastrous events 
were occurring on the northern, for- 
tune was not more propitious to the 
arms of the Republic on its eastern 
frontier. The forces of the French in 
that quarter, at the opening of the 
campaign, were greatly overmatched 
by those of the Allies. Between the 
Prussians and Austrians, there were 
not less than seventy-five thousand 
men on the Rhine in February, bo- 
sides twenty thousand between Treves 
and the Meuse ; while Custine had only 
forty-five thousand in the field, twenty- 
two thousand of these being under lua 
immediate command, the remainder 
stationed on the Meuse ; and the whole 
forces on the Upper Rhine, including 
the garrisons, did not exceed forty 
thousand, of whom not more than a ha£r 
were available for service in the field. 
The campaign was opened, after some 
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inconsiderable actions, on the 24th 
March, by the king of Prussia cross- 
ing the Rhine in great force at Rhein- 
feS. An ineffectual resistance was at- 
tempted by the army of Custine, but 
the superiority of the allied forces com- 
pelled him to fall back ; and after some 
days* retreat^ and several partial ac- 
tions, he retired first to Landau, and 
thence behind the river Lauter, and 
took post in the famous lines of Weisa- 
enbuig. Mayence was now left to its 
own resources, with a great train of 
heavy artillery, and a garrison of twenty 
thousand men; while Custine, whose 
force was augmented by the garrisons 
in Alsace to thirty-five thousand men, 
remained strictly on the defensive in 
the Yosges mountains and his fortified 
position. 

86. The Allies immediately made 
preparations for the reduction of this 
great fortress; but, by an inconceiv- 
able fatuity, the superb siege equipage, 
which was on the road from Austria, 
was sent on to Valenciennes, while the 
supplies requisite for the attack on 
Mayence were brought from Holland — 
an exchange which occasioned great de- 
lays in both imdertakings, and proved ex- 
tremely injurious to the future progress 
ofthealliedarms. The garrison, though 
so numerous, was not furnished with 
the whole artiUeiy requisite for arming 
the extensive works ; but its spirit was 
excellent, and the most vigorous re- 
sistance was to be anticipated. Little 
progress took place in tiie operations 
during the first two months, and on 
the 17th May, a general attack was 
made on the covering force by Cus- 
tine's army, supported by fourteen 
thousand men from the corps of the 
Moselle, under General Houchard. But 
the movements of the troops were ill 
combined ; part of them were seized 
with a disgraceful panic, and the at- 
tack proved entirely abortive. After 
this &ilure, Custine was removed to 
the command of the Army of the North, 
now severely pressed by the allied forces 
near Valenciennes; and the forces in 
the lines of Weissenbuig remained un- 
der the orders of Beauhamais, without 
attempting anything of importance till 

VOL. IL 



a later period of the campaign. The 
inactivity and irresolution of the Allies 
in these operations, and the little ad- 
vantage which they derived from their 
superiority of force, and the wretched 
condition of their opponents, proves 
how grievously they stood in need of 
a leader capable of conducting such a 
contest. 

87. At length the operations of the 
siege, long delaved from the tardiness 
in the approach of the heavy trsun, 
were pushed with activity. Trenches 
having been regularly constructed, fif- 
teen batteries were armed on the 1st 
July, and a heavy fire from above two 
hundred pieces of cannon was opened 
upon the body of the place, the garri- 
son of which, after a blockade of two 
months, began to be severely straitened 
for provisions. On the 16th a great 
magazine of forage took fire, and was 
consumed ; and the destruction of se- 
veral mills augmented the difficulties 
of the besieged, who now found their 
great numbers the principal difficulty 
with which they had to contend. A 
capitulation, therefore, by which the 
garrison should be withdrawn to some 
quarter where their service might be 
of more value to the Republic, was 
agreed to, and the 22d JiUy fixed on 
as the day for its accomplishment. 
While this was going on within the 
city, the army of Beauhamais, urged 
by repeated orders from the Conven- 
tion, was at length taking measures for 
its deliverance. Eai'ly in July, the 
Republicans broke up from the lines 
of Weissenburg, and, after a variety of 
slow movements, a general attack took 
place on the 19th, on the whole allied 
position, over an extent of nearly thirty 
leagues. But the efforts of the French, 
feeble and ill conducted, led to no re- 
sult, and, in the midst of their com- 
plicated movements, Mayence surren- 
dered on the 22d. The Duke of 
Brunswick, rejoiced at finding himself 
extricated, by this event, from a situa- 
tion which, with more daring adver- 
saries, would have been fiiU of peril, 
accorded favourable terms to the gar- 
rison ; they were permitted to march 
out with their arms and baggage, on 
u 
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eondition of not aerving against the 
Allies for a year : a stipulation of ruin- 
ous consequences to the Royalist party, 
as it disengaged serenteen ^ousand ye* 
teran soldiers, who were forthwith sent 
against the insuigents in La Yend^ 
The Republicans, finding the city taken, 
fell back in disorder, and regained the 
lines of Weissenbuig in such confusion 
as indicated rather a total rout than an 
indecisive offensive moYement* 

38. While these events were taking 
place on the Rhine, the war was gra- 
dually assuming a more decisive char- 
acter on the ^emish frontier. The 
congress which had been held at Ant- 
werp, for arranging the plan of the 
campaign, having at length resolved 
upon the operations whi(£ were to be 
pursued, and the British contingent 
having- joined the line at the end of 
April, the Archduke Charles entered 
in triumph into Brussels, the people of 
which, with the usual inconstancy of 
the multitude, gave him as flattering a 
reception as had attended the entrance 
of tlie Republicans a few months be- 
fore. The allied generals, however, 
were far from improving the advan- 
tages afforded by the defection of Du- 
mourier, and the extreme dejection of 
the French army; their forces were 
not put in motion till the beginning of 
May, before which the French had so 
fiEtr recovered from their consternation 
as to have actually resumed the offen- 
sive. Disposing of a splendid army of 
one hundred and twenty thousand men, 
Cobourg did nothing to disquiet the 
retreat of thirty thousand Republicans, 
disordered and dejected, to their own 
frontiera, and allowed them, by his ex- 
treme tardiness, to be reinforced by 
numerous levies from the interior, be- 
fore he attempted to follow up his suc- 
cesses. On the let Hay, a general at- 

* Already it had become evident that the 
Prussians were secretly inclined towards the 
French, and that, after the capture of May- 
enoe, they would withdraw aa soon as they 
oould firom the contest. During the siege, a 
negotiation for the exchange of prisoners was 
carried on between " the French JUpublie and 
the king of Prussia ;" and such was the tem- 
per of Uie officers that, when the fortress was 
taken, they caused the Marseillaise hymn to 
be sung in the hotels where they lodged.— 
HxaDENBERO, ii. 808-S19. 



tack was made by General Dampierre 
on the allied position ; but the Repub- 
licans were driven back to their camp 
at Famars, with the loss of two thou- 
sand men and a laige quantity of or- 
tillery. On the 8tk^ a more serious 
action took place. The French attacked 
the Allies along their whole line, ex- 
tending to nine leagues, with forces 
greatly inferior ; but they were every- 
where unsuccessful except at the wood 
of Vicogne, where the Prussians were 
forced back, until the arrival of the 
English guards changed the face of 
affairs. These gallant corps drove 
back the French with the loss of four 
thousand men, and re-established the 
Allies in their position. In this action 
the brave General Dampierre was kflled. 
This was the first time that the Eng- 
lish and French soldiers were brought 
into collision in the war : little did 
either party contemplate the terrible 
contest which awaited them, before it 
was terminated, within a few milds of 
the same place, on the plain of Waterloo. 
39. These repeated disasters con- 
vinced the Republicans of the neces- 
sity of remaining on the defensive, and 
striving only to prevent the siege of 
those great towns which had been for- 
tified ror the protection of the frt>ntier. 
But the Allies, having now accumu- 
lated eighty thousand men in front of 
Valenciennes, resolved to make a ge- 
neral attack on the intrenched camp 
which covered that important city. 
The assault was fixed for the 23d, and 
was conducted by two grand columns, 
seconded by several pai&il demonstra- 
tions. The first column consisted of 
sixteen thousand men, under the Duke 
of York ; the second, of eleven thou- 
sand men, was placed under the orders 
of General Ferrari. A thick fog at first 
concealed the hostile armies fi-om each 
other, but soon after daybreak it rose 
like a curtain, and discovered the Re- 
publican lines posted in front of their 
intrenchments, and defended by a nu- 
merous artillery. The English troops 
under Abercromby, forming part of 
Ferrari's corps, advanced along with 
the Qeirmans under Walmoden, crossed 
the Ronelle, and carried some of the 
redoubts of the camp, notwithstanding 
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ft Tehement fire from the French aridl- 
lery. The attack of the Duke of York 
having also been followed by the cap- 
ture of three redoubts, and the whole 
allied army being advanced dose to 
the intrenchments, the French resolved 
not to wait the issue of an assault on 
the following day, but evacuated their 
position during the night, and fell back 
to the famous camp of CsBsar, leaving 
Valenciemfts to its fate. The Allies 
on this occasion lost a very favourable 
opportunity of bringing the war to a 
terminofcion. Cobouig had eighty 
thousand men in the field ; the French 
had not fifty thousand : had he acted 
with vigour, and followed up his ad- 
vantage, he might have destroyed the 
Republican army, and marched at the 
head of an irresistible force to Paris. 
But at that period neither the allied 
cabinets nor generals were capable of 
such a resolution. The former looked 
only to a war of conquest and acquisi- 
tion against France, in vtdiich the great 
object was to secure their advantages ; 
the latter to a slow methodical cam- 
paign, similar to that pursued in ordi- 
nary times against a regular govern- 
ment 

40. It was immediately determined 
by the Allies to form the sieges of Va- 
lenciennes and Oond^. The army of ob- 
servation, thirty thousand strong, en- 
camped neai* Herinnes, fronting Bou- 
chain ; while a corps of equal strength, 
under the Duke of York, was intrusted 
with the conduct of the si^ge. The 
garrison of the former, consisting of 
nine thousand men, made a gallant de- 
fence ; but the operations of the be- 
siegers were conducted with the great- 
est activity, and ere long crowned with 
succesa On the 14th June the trenches 
were opened, and above two hundred 
and fifty pieces of heavy cannon, with 
ninety mortars, kept up a vigorous and 
incessant fire upon the works and the 
city. Upon the unfortunate inhabi- 
tants the tempest fell with unmitigated 
severity, and several parts of the town 
were speedUy in flames ; but they bore 
their sufferings with great resignation, 
till the pongs of hunger began to be 
added to the terrors of the bombard- 
ment. Ultimately the approaches of 



the besiegers were chiefly earned on by 
their subterraneous operations. Dur- 
ing the whole of July, the mines were 
pushed with the greatest activity, and 
on the 25th, three great globes of com- 
pression were ready to be fired under 
the covered way; while two columns, 
the first composed of English, the se- 
cond of Qermans, were prepared to 
take advantage of the confusion, and 
assault the ruins. At nine at night the 
globes were sprung with a pi-odigious 
explosion, and the assaulting columns 
immediately rushed forward with loud 
shouts, cleared the palisades of the co- 
vered way, pursued the Republicans 
into the interior works, where they 
spiked the cannon, and dislodged the 
garrison, but were imable to maintain 
their ground from the fire of the place. 
The outworks, however, being now in 
great part carried, and the consterna- 
tion of the citizens having risen to the 
highest pitch, from the prospect of an 
approaching assault, the governor, on 
the 28th, was obliged to capitulate. 
The garrison, by this time reduced to 
seven thousand men, marched out with 
the honours of war, laid down its arms, 
and was permitted to retire to* France, 
on condition of not again serving against 
the Allies. It was employed, Uke that 
of Mayence, in the war against the 
Royalists in La Vendue and Toulon, 
and there rendered essential service to 
the Republican arms. 

41. In this si^ge, the operations on 
both sides were conducted with great 
vigour and ability ; and the French ar- 
tillery even surpassed its ancient re- 
nown. The Allies threw eighty-four 
thousand cannon-balls, twenty thou- 
sand shells, and forty-eight thousand 
bombs, into the town. The governor, 
Oeneral Ferrand, was arrested, and 
brought before the Revolutionary Tri- 
bunal, and, but for the intervention of a 
commissioner of the Convention, would 
have forfeited his life for a defence 
highly honourable in itself, and which 
in the end aided the salvation of France, 
by the time which it affoi^ed for the 
completion of the armaments in the in- 
terior. The siege, or rather blockade, 
of Cond^, was less distinguished by 
remarkable events. After an obstinate 
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resistance, it capitulated a short time 
before Valencieiines, the garrison hav- 
ing exhausted all their means of subsis- 
tence. Bythiseventythreethousandmen 
were made prisoners, and an important 
fortress gained to the allied forces. 

42. The capitulation of these two for- 
tresses brought to light the fatal change 
in the object and policy of the war which 
had been agreed upon at the Congress 
of Antwerp. AU Europe was in anx- 
ious suspense, awaiting the official an- 
nouncement of the intentions of the 
Allies, by the use which they made of 
their first considerable conquests; when 
the hoisting of the Austrian colours on 
their walls too plainly avowed that they 
were to be retained as permanent ac- 
quisitions by the Emperor. This was 
soon placed beyond a doubt by the pro- 
clamation issued by Prince Cobourg on 
13th July 1793, on entering the town, 
in which he declared, " I announce, by 
the present proclamation, that I take 
possession in name of his Imperial and 
Royal Majesty, and that I will accord 
to all the inhabitants of the conquered 
countries security and protection, here- 
by declaring that I wUl only exercise 
the power conferred upon me by the 
Right of Conquest for the preservation 
of the public peace, and the protection 
of individuals." This was immediately 
followed by the establishment of an Im- 
perial and Royal Junta at Cond^, for 
the administration of the conquered 
provinces, in the name of the Emperor, 
which commenced its operations by dis- 
possessing all the revolutionary autho- 
rities, restoring the religious bodies, 
checking the circulation of assignats, 
and removing the sequestration from 
the emigrant estates. 

43. The public revelation of this un- 
happy change in the objects of the coa- 
lition was tiie first rude shock which 
its fortunes received. It sowed divi- 
sions among the Allies, as much as it 
imited its enemies. Prussia now per- 
ceived clearly that the war had become 
one of aggression on the part of Austria; 
and, conceiving the utmost disquietude 
at such an augmentation of the power 
of her dreaded rival, secretly resolved 
to paralyse all the operations of her 
armies. Now that Mayence^ the bul- { 



wark of the north of Germany, was re- 
gained, the cabinet of Berlin resolved 
to withdraw, as soon as decency would 
permit, from a contest in which success 
appeared more to be dreaded than de- 
feat. The French emigrants were struck 
with consternation at so decisive a proof 
of the intended spoliation of their 
country; Monsieur, afterwards Louis 
XVIIL, solemnly protested; as guardian 
for his nephew, Louis XYIL, against 
any dismemberment of his dominions ; 
placards, to which it was suspected, not 
without reason, Dumourier was no 
stranger, appeared on all the walls of 
Brussels, calling on all Frenchmen to 
unite, to save their country from the 
fate of Poland; whilethe Convention, 
turning to the best account this an- 
nouncement of intended conquest, suc- 
ceeded in inspiring a degree of unani- 
mity in defence of Sieir country, which 
they never could have effected had the 
AUies confined themselves to the origi- 
nal objects of the war. 

44. Custine, removed from the army 
of the Rhine, was placed in conmiand 
of the army in Flanders in the end of 
May. On his arrival at the camp of 
Caesar, he found the soldiers in the most 
deplorable state, bothof disoi^ganisation 
and military spirit : a large portion of 
the older troops had been withdrawn 
to sustain the war in La Yend^, and 
their places supplied by young con- 
scripts, almost totally undisciplined, 
who were shaken by the first appearance 
of the enemy's squadrons. " He trem- 
bled," to use his own words, " at the 
thought of what might occur, if he fol- 
lowed the example of his predecessors^ 
and made a forward piovement before 
confidence and discipline were re-estab- 
lished among the soldiers." His first 
care was to issue a severe proclamation, 
calculated to restore discipline; his 
next, to use the utmost efforts to re- 
vive the spirit of the troops ; but, as 
he was still inferior in number to his 
opponents, he did not venture, notwith- 
standing l^e reiterated orders of the 
Convention, to make any movement for 
the relief of the besieged places. In- 
cessantly engaged in teaching the con- 
scripts the rudiments of the military 
art, he chose to brave the resentment 
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of govemmenty rather than lead them 
to certam butchery and probable de- 
feat. His firmness in discharging this 
important but perilous duty proved fa- 
tal to himself, but the salyation of 
France. It habituated an undisciplined 
crowd to the use of arms, and preserved, 
in a period of extreme peril, the nucleus 
of a regular force, on which the preser- 
vation of the Bepublic depended. But 
the Convention, unpatient for more 
splendid achievements, and prompt to 
ascribe every disaster to the fault of 
the generals, deprived him of the com- 
mand, and ordered him to Paris to an- 
swer for his conduct. There he was soon 
after delivered over to the Revolution- 
ary Tribunal, condemned and executed, 
along with Beauhamais, accused of mis- 
conduct in the attempt to raise the 
siege of Mayence, whose name the ex- 
traordinary fortunes of his widow have 
rescued from oblivion. — Cruel and un- 
just examples, which added to the nu- 
merous sins of the Republican govern- 
ment ; but which, by placing its gene- 
rals in the alternative of victoiy or 
death, contributed to augment the fear- 
less eneigy which led to the subsequent 
triumphs of the French arms. 

45. Reinforced by the besieging 
armies, the forces under Prince Co- 
bourg now amounted to above eighty 
thousand foot and twenty thousand 
horse, all ready for action; a force 
greatly superior to the dispirited and 
inexperienced troops to which it was 
opposed. Shut up within the camp of 
Caesar, the French army was avowedly 
unable to keep the field in presence of 
the Allies. Even this last stronghold 
they were not long permitted to retain. 
In the beginning of August they were 
attacked and driven from its trenches, 
with so much ease that the i*out could 
hardly be called a battle. The Repub- 
licans fled in confusion the moment the 
Allies appeared in sight. So precipi- 
tate was their flight, that, as at the 
battle of the Spurs, three centuries be- 
fore, hardly a idiot was fired or a stroke 
given, before the whole army was dis- 
solved. After this disaster, the Repub- 
licans retreated behind the Scarpe, the 
Last defensible ground in front of Arras; 
beyond which there remained neither 



position to take, nor fortified place to 
defend, on the road to Paris. The 
Allies, in great force, were grouped 
within one hundred and sixty miles 
of that capital; fifteen days' march 
would have brought them to its gates. 
Already Cambray was invested; Ca- 
teau Cambresis occupied ; a camp form- 
ed between Pdronne and St Quentin, 
and the light troops pushed on to Pe- 
ronne and Bapaume. Irresolution pre- 
vailed in the French army, dismay in 
the capital, everywhere the Republican 
authorities were taking to flight. The 
Austrian, generals, encouraged by such 
extraordinary successes, were at length 
urgent to advance and improve them, 
before the enemy recovered from their 
consternation; and if they had been per- 
mitted to do so, what incalculable dis- 
asters might Europe have been spared ! 
We shall see hereafter the deplorable 
division of interests which prevented 
this early termination of the war ; and 
how deeply Great Britain has cause to 
regret the narrow and selfish views 
which prompted the part she took in 
the transaction. 

46. But how desperate soever the 
fortimes of the Republic now appeared, 
and in reality were, had the Allies acted 
with vigour and unanimity, no weak- 
ness or faltering appeared in the con- 
duct of the French government. When 
the invasion had, on every side, pierced 
the territory of France, and civil war 
tore its bosom, its rulers took the most 
eneigetic steps to meet the danger. The 
Convention had armed the Committee 
of Public Salvation with a power more 
absolute than ever had been wielded 
by an Eastern conqueror ; and the de- 
crees of the legislature corresponded to 
the energy of their measures. They 
felt, in the language of Danton, " The 
coalesced kings of Europe are leagued 
against us : we hurl at them, for gage 
of battle, the head of a king;" and that 
life or death was in the struggle. The 
whole power of France was called forth; 
ten thousand committees, spread over 
every part of the cduntry, carried into 
execution the despotic mandates of the 
Committee of Public Salvation, and its 
resistless powers wrung not less out of 
the suflerings than the patriotism of 
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the country the means of succeasftil re- 
sistance. It was well for France that 
it was so; for no situation oould be 
more perilous than that in which the Re- 
▼olutionarygoyemmentwasnowplaced. 
No less than two hundred and eighty 
thousand men were in the field on the 
side of the Allies, from Bdle to Dun- 
kirk ; the ancient barrier of France was 
bi-oken through by the capture of Va- 
lenciennes and Cond^; Mayenoe gave 
the invaders a secure passage into the 
heart of the country ; while Toulon and 
Lyons hud raised the standard of revolt, 
and a devouring fire constmied the west- 
em provinces. Sixty thousand insur- 
gents in La Vendue threatened Paris in 
the rear, while one hundred and eighty 
thousand Allies in front seemed pre- 
pared to encamp under its walls. The 
forces of the Republic were not only 
inferior in number, but their spirit, dis- 
cipiline, and equipment were in the most 
wretched state. 

47. But all these deficiencies in num- 
bers and organisation were speedily sup- 
plied, by the extraordinary energy and 
ability which rose to the head of mili- 
tary affairs after the insurrection of 
31st May, and the establishment of the 
Committee of Public Salvation. Bar^re, 
on the part of that able body, declared 
in the Assembly, " Liberty has become 
the creditor of every citizen ; some owe 
it their industry ; others their fortune : 
some their counsels; others their arms; 
all their lives. Every native of France, 
of whatever age or sex, is called to the 
defence of his country. All moral and 
physical powers, — all political and in- 
dustrial resources, are at its command. 
Let every one, then, occupy his post in 
the grand national and military move- 
ment which is in preparation. The 
young men will march to the frontiers; 
the more advanced forge the arms, 
transport the baggage and artillery, or 
provide the subsistence requisite for 
their defence. The women will make 
the tents, the dresses of the soldiers, 
and carry their beneficent labours into 
the interior of the hospitals ; even the 
hands of infancy may be usefully em- 
ployed ; and the aged, imitating the 
example of ancient virtue, will cause 
themselves to be transported into the 



public places, to animate the youth by 
their exhortations and their example. 
Let the national edifices be converted 
into barracks, the public squares into 
workshops, the cellars into manufac- 
tories of saltpetre; let the saddle-horses 
be furnished forthe cavalry, the draught- 
horses for the artillery; the folding- 
pieces, the swords, and pikes, will evd- 
fice for the service of the interior. The 
Republic is a besieged city ; all its ter- 
ritory must become a vast camp." 

-48. These enei^ic measures were 
not only adopted by the Assembly, but 
immediately carried into execution. A 
new levy of twelve hundred thousand 
men was ordered by the Convention ; 
and, what is still more extraordinary, 
the greater part of this inmiense body 
was soon under arms. France became 
an immense workshop, resounding with 
the note of military preparation; the 
roads were covered with conscripts 
hastening to the different points of as-' 
sembly; fourteen armies, numbering 
twelve hundred thousand soldiers, were 
soon assembled round the standards of 
the Republic. The whole property of 
the state, by means of confiscations, and 
the forced circulation of assignats, was 
put at the disposal of the government; 
the insurgent population everywhere 
threw the better classes into captivity, 
while bands of revolutionary ruffians, 
paid by the state, perambulated every 
village in its territory, and wi-ung from 
theterrifiedinhabitants unqualifiedsub- 
mission to the despotic Republic. At 
the sametime, the means of raising sup? 
plies were provided with equal energy. 
All the old claims on the state were 
converted into a great revolutionary 
debt, in which the new could not be 
distinguished from the ancient credi- 
tors. A forced tax of a milliard, or 
£40,000,000 sterling, was ordered to be 
instantly levied from the rich, which 
was realised in paper, secured at once 
on the national domains. As the prices 
of every article, even those of the first 
necessity, were altogether deranged by 
these measures, and the prospect of 
famine was everywhere immediate, the 
municipalities throughout France were 
invested with the power of seizing sub- 
sistence and merchandise of every kind 
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' in the hands of the ownens, and com- 
peUing their sale for a fixed price in 
asfiignata ; in other words, taking them 
for an elusory payment The great ob- 
ject of all these measures was at once 
to repel the foreign inyasion, and ren- 
der the national domains an immediate 
source of income, at a time when pur- 
chasers could not be found; and it 
must be confessed, that never did a go- 
vernment adopt such vast and eneigetic 
measures to attain these objects. Fear 
became the great engine for filling the 
ranks : the bayonets of the Allies ap- 
peared less formidable than the guil- 
lotine of the Convention ; and safety, 
despaired of everywhere else, was found 
alone in the armies on the frontier. The 
destruction of property, the ruin of in- 
dustry, the agonies of milUons, appear- 
ed as nothing to men who wielded the 
engines of the Revolution ; fortune or 
w^th have no weight with those who 
ai*e engaged in a struggle of life and 
death. 

49. By a strange combination of cir- 
cumstances, the ruin of commercial 
credit, the loss of the colonies, the stag- 
nation of industry, the drying up of the 

*Lazare Nicolas Marguerite Caruot was 
bom at Nolay in Buigundv, on 18th May 
1753, of a respectable and highly esteemed 
burgher fiunily. His &ther was an advocate ; 
and as he had eighteen children, and no for- 
tune, he esteemed himself fortunate in get- 
thig an entrance for Lazare to the college of 
Autun, with a view to his entering the eccle- 
siastical profession. No sooner, however, had 
young C^uniot commenced his studies, than 
he showed so decided a predilection for ma- 
thematical and mechanical pursuits, that his 
&ther, wisely yielding to an impulse which 
he could not control, removed him from his 
ecclesiastical labours, and sent him to one of 
the military schools of the capital. There, at 
the expiration of two years, he went through 
a brilliant examination, and was admitted to 
the corps of engineers, the only branch of the 
service which was then open to young men 
who had not the advantage of aristocratic 
birth. From thence he was removed to the 
military school of M&si^res, where he studied 
for two years under the celebrated Professor 
Honge. His first employment in active life 
was in the year 1773, when he was engaged 
in aiding in the superintendence of consider- 
able additions to the fortifications of Calcds. 
After this occupation ceased, as the continu- 
ance of peace left him much leisure time upon 
his hands, he applied himself to the study of 
literature and poetry; and the "Almanachdes 
Muses," for some years after, contains several 
poetical pieces of his composition. In 1783 



sources of opulence, augmented the pre- 
sent resources of the revolutionary go- 
vernment. Ruling an impoverished and 
bankrupt state, the Convention was for 
the time the richest power in Europe. 
Despotism, it is true, extinguishes Uie 
sources of future wealth, but it gives 
a command of present resources which 
no regular government can obtain. The 
immense debts of government were paid 
in paper money, issued at no expense, 
and bearing a forced circulation; the 
numerous confiscations gave a shadow 
of security to its engagements; the ter- 
rible right of requisition put every rem- 
nant of piivate wealth at its disposal ; 
the conscription filled the army with 
all the you^ of the state. Terror and 
famine impelled multitudes voluntarily 
into its ranks. Before them was the 
garden of hope — ^behind them a howl- 
ing wilderness. 

50. At the head of the militaiy de- 
partment was placed Camot,*a man 
whose extraordinary talents and reso- 
lute character contributed more than 
any other circumstance to the early 
success of the revolutionary wars. Au- 
stere in character, unbending in dispo- 

he was the sucoessfUl competitor for a prise 
offered by the Academy of Dyon, for an Bloffe 
on Vaubcoi ; and on this occasion he was pub- 
licly crovmed by the Prince of Cond^, who 
happened to be there at the time, and who 
took him in so effectual a manner under his 
protection, that at the age of thirty-two he 
was captain of engineers and chevalier of the 
order of St Louis. Though highly estimating 
the genius of Vauban, however, Camot was 
not a mere follower of his principles, and 
constantly maintained in private, as he did 
at a subsequent period in his writiugs on the 
Bubtject^ that the weU-known assertion of that 
great man, that the means of defence in sieges 
were inferior to those of attack, and that the 
hour of the fiUl of every fortress might be 
calculated vrith mathematical certainty, was 
erroneous. Invincible tenacity of his opi- 
nions, and great vigour in their conception, 
were, in every period of life, his leading cha- 
racteristics. 

During the peace which followed the con- 
dudon of the American War, he followed out 
vrtth ardour his mechanical researches, and 
in 1786 published an essay on machines, which 
so much added to his reputation that he vras 
offered by Prince Henry of Prussia, who had 
vdtnessed his crowning at D\jon, advance- 
ment in the Prussian service, which he had 
patriotic spirit enough to decline. He had 
too much penetration not to see that the tkne 
was rapidly approaching when the barriers 
of rank would be thrown down in his ovm 
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sition, republican in principle, he more 
nearly resembled the stem patriots of 
antiquity than any other statesmen in 
modem times. It was his misfortune 
to be associated with Robespierre in 
the Committee of Public Salvation, dur- 
ing the whole of the Reign of Terror, 
and his name, inconsequence, stands af- 
fixed to many of the worst acts of that 
sanguinary tyrant; but he has sol^nnly 
asserted, and his character entitles the 
allegation to attention, that in the pres- 
sure of business he signed these docu- 
ments without knowing what they 
contained, or at all events on the re- 
sponsibility of his colleagues, to whom 
the interior department more imme- 
diately belonged; that such was the 
pressure on him that he would have 
signed a warrant for his own execution; 
and that he saved more lives by his en- 
treaties, than his colleagues destroyed 
by their severity. St3l, giving full 

country, and the career of talent be open to 
all. Boon after, he married the daughter of a 
rich merchant at Bt Omer, and this procured 
for him an entrance into the Legislative As- 
sembly, as deputy for the department of the 
Pas de Calais, in 1791. 

An ardent admirer of the institutions of 
antiquity, enamoured of the heroes of Plu- 
tarch, living much with the mighty dead, 
hardly at alfwith the living little, he dreamt 
of the Sabine farm and the vii'tues of Fabri- 
cius amidflt the corruptions of Paris, and soon 
gave decisive proof mat he was resolved to 
follow out his principles in the government 
and regeneration of France. His first step 
m the Assembly was a motion for a decree 
against Calonne, the Viscount Mirabeau, and 
the German princes, who were preparing, 
imder the Prince of Cond^, to make war upon 
France — a drcimistance which not unnatu- 
rally led to the remark, that the first use he 
had made of power was to assail the bene- 
factor whose crowning of him at D^on had 
first opened to him the path of distinction. 
His subsequMit career demonstrated at once 
the violence, austerity, and rigidity of his 
principles. He was soon made a member of 
the military committee in the Assembly, the 
chief object of which was to censure and de- 
predate the war measures of government — 
a duty which he executed with equal zeal and 
ability. Soon after, he brought forward a 
motion for destroying all citadels of fortified 
towns, upon the groimd that it gave govern- 
ment the means of bombarding the streets, 
andoverawingtheinhabitants. He declaimed 
afterwards, v«ith force and eloquence, against 
the murderers of General Dillon, who had 
fallen the victim of a military mutiny ; but 
he warmly supported the disbanding of the 
oonsututional guard of Louis XVI., which 



weight to this defence, and admitting 
that a patriot contending for the inde- 
pendence of his country against foreign 
enemies, and a minister jointly intrust- 
ed with others with the duties of gov- 
ernment, is often obliged to concur in 
many measures of which he individu- 
ally disapproves — still, when we advert 
to thedreadfiil career of the Committee 
of Public Salvation, of which he was an 
active member, it is impossible to con- 
sider this apology as sJtogether satis- 
factory; and most certainly Camot's 
memory will never be rescued from the 
bloody stain which remains affixed to 
aU the members of that relentless gov- 
ernment. 

51. He was the creator of the new 
militaxy art in France, which Dumou- 
rier was only permitted to sketch, and 
Napoleonbroughttoperfection. Simple 
in his manners, unostentatious in his 
habits, incorruptible in his inclinations, 

necessarily led to the surrender of that mo- 
narch to dvil assassins. Subsequently he 
strongly enforced, on the 10th August^ the 
decree for the dethronement of Louis, and 
took such a lead on that occasion, that he 
was appointed a member of the committee 
which, on the overthrow of the crown, as- 
sumed the supreme direction of aflairs. 

The duty assigned to Camot on that ooca- 
Edon was to oigtmise and reduce to obedience 
the army of the Rhine ; and, by the vigour 
and severity of his proceedings, he brought 
that important body to range itself under the 
banners of the revolutionary government at 
Paris. Next he set off to the Pyrenees, and 
accomplished the same result with the troops 
there, as well as put them in a situation to 
open the campaign against the Spanish forces. 
In the Convention, he was again elected 
deputy for the Pas de Calais. In the trial of 
Louis he voted for his death, observing, "In 
my opinion, justice and policy demand his 
death, but never did duty so weigh upon my 
heart." Subsequently he prepared several 
reports, whidi were eagerly adopted by the 
legislature, on the necessity of incorporating 
Flanders and other conquests with the Re- 
public, and was one of the first who. dis- 
regarding the declarations against foreign 
conquest so often made by the Constituent 
Assembly, openly declared that nature had as- 
signed the Rhine, the Alps, and the Pyrenees, 
as the natural limits of the French territory, 
and that no peace should be concluded which 
did not secure them to the Great Nation. His 
appointment as a member of the Committee 
of Public Salvation in August 1793, gave HiTw 
too fjEiir an opportunity of putting his prin- 
ciples into practice; and thenceforward his 
biography forms part of the history of 
France. 
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though stem and relentless in his prin- 
ciples, he was alike superior to the lore 
of wealth, the weakness of inferior, and 
the voice of ambition, the infirmity of 
noble minds. When called to the post 
of danger by the voice of his country, 
he never declined the peril ; disdaining 



to court Napoleon in the plenitude of 
his power, and alone voting against his 
assumption of the Imperial crown, he 
fled to his assistance in the hour of 
distress, and tendered the aid to a fall- 
ing, which he had refused to a conquer- 
ing monarch. Intrusted with the dic- 
tatorship of the armies, he justified his 
country's choice by victory ; superior 
even to the triumphs he had won, he 
resigned with pleasure the possession 
of power, to exercise his understanding 
in the abstract sciences, or renovate his 
heart by the impressions of country 
life. Almost alone of the iUustrious 
men of his age, hia character — ^if his 

Camot published several able works on 
scientific subjects ; but his literary reputa- 
tion rests chiefly on his celebrated &eory for 
the defence of strong places, in which, in op- 
position toVauban, he strenuously maintains 
that the means of defence in fortified towns 
may be made equal or superior to those of 
attack, so that they ooula never be taken. 
His plan for attaining this object rests on 
three bases— Ist^ That the duty of defend- 
ingthe stronghold to the latt extremity should, 
by military law, be held to attach to the go- 
vernor and whole garrison. 2d, That Uie 
scarps and counterscarps should not, as here- 
tofore, be perpendicular, or nearly so, and 
built of masonry, but of turi; indmed, that 
of the scarp at an angle of 45 degrees, that of 
the counterscarp at a much greater one, so 
as to admit of sorties being m»le over it fix>m 
Bnj part of the ditch, and that the wall on 
which reliance was to be placed should be 
built at the bottom of the ditch, and in its 
middle, which was to be dry, and loopholed 
for musketry. Sd, That a large number of 
howitzers and thirteen-inch mortars in case- 
ments, charged with four-ounce balls, should 
be constantly in readiness to open a concen- 
tric fire upon any enemy who should attempt 
to run the sap up to the top of the counts- 
scarp, thus making a vertical fijre the basis 
rather than an accessory to the defence. 
And he demonstrated, by the calculation of 
chances, that such a number of these would 
take effect as to prove fatal to any attacking 
force, and the lar^r the more certainly. 
There was, unquestionably, great originality 
and merit in these conceptions ; but S& How- 
ard Douglas, to whose genius and science 
British gunnery owes so much, has proved, 
both on theoretical principles and from ac- 
tual experiments— 1st, That ricochet shot, 



fatal connection with the Committee 
of PubUc Salvation could be foigotten 
— ^has emerged comparatively untainted 
from the revolutionary ordeal; and his- 
tory has to record, with the pride due 
to real greatness, that, afber having 
wielded irresistible force, and withstood 
unfettered power, he died poor and un- 
befriended in a foreign land. 

52. '< Camot," said Napoleon, "haa 
organised victory." It was the maxim 
of this great man, ** That nothing was 
so easy as to find excellent oj£cers in 
all ranks, if they were only chosen ac- 
cording to their capacity and their cou- 
rage. For this reason, he took the ut- 
most pains to make himself acquainted 
with their names and character ; and 
such was the extent of his information, 
that it was rare for a soldier of merit to 
escape him, even though only a simple 
private. He deemed it impossible that 
an army, commanded by officers chosen 

levelled over the summit of the counterscarp, 
will, by the rebound, in three or four hours, 
beat down the strongest wall of that descrip- 
tion which can be constructed in the bottom 
of the ditch. 2d, That the wall, when so bat- 
tered, will first nod, and at last &11 cutwardt, 
so as to uncover the defending force, and af- 
ford rough solid footing for the assailants to 
rush over. 8d, That though the balls thrown 
into the air, at an angle of 46 degrees, will 
tucend with great vSodty, yet, from the 
eflfect of the reratonee qfthe air, tk&y will de- 
scend with little more momentum than that 
resulting from their own weight, and could 
not be relied on as adequate to destroy or 
retard an enterprising enemy. Still there 
can be no doubt that Gamot's was a much 
greater step in the science of defence than 
had been made since the days of Vauban, and 
I>ossibly may one day make the means of re- . 
sistance equal to those of attack. In parti- 
cular, it deserves consideration, whether, by 
makhkg the balls heavier, as six or eight 
ounces^ they might not be rendered as de- 
scructive to the besiegers as Camot sup- 
poses. It is said tha^ in an experiment 
lately made in India with balls of eight 
ounces, it was fUlly demonstrated that this 
is the case. It is not a little remarkable that 
Camot's scientific calculations, perfectly ac- 
curate if there was no atmosphere, proved 
erroneous from not taking into account the 
retUtcmcectf the air; just as his political specu- 
lations proved so destructive from not tak- 
ing into accoimt the resistance or impulse 
of human wickedness.— JfAnoirM mr Car- 
KOT, i. 124; Biographie UnivertMe, SuppU- 
ment, Ix. 181, 188 ; Carnot, Sur la D^ense da 
Places FortiJUa, Paris, 1812 ; Sir Howard 
DouQUiB'a Reply, Loudon, 1815 ; and Joxes's 
8iege$, ii. 164, 167. 
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ex.cbaaivety from a limited daas of so- 
ciety, coiild long maintain a oonteet 
with one led by those chosen with dis- 
cernment &om the inferior ranks. Sueh 
commanders as Turenne and Ck>nd^ 
seemed too rare to be calculated npon 
with any degree of certainty from a 
privileged class ; while the mine of ta> 
lent which lay hid in the lower stages 
of society, presented inexhaustible re- 
sources." This principle!, being founded 
on the eternal laws of nature, is of uni- 
versal application. It gives rise to the 
great superiority of repubUcan over nuv 
narchical forces; and when once armies 
have been organised, and thoroug^y 
disciplined on this footings they never 
can besuccessfully resistedbut by troops 
in whom the same military virtues h&ve 
been developed, and popular passions 
equally general called forth. Suppos- 
ing the abilities of the higher orders.to 
be equal to those of an equal number 
in the inferior, it is impossible that they 
can ever produce as great a mass of ta- 
lent as wHl emerge on a free competi- 
tion from the numerous ranks of their 
humble competitors. A hundred thou- 
sand men can never produce as many 
energetic characters as ten millions. 

53. But this system, powerful as it is 
in developing talent, would have failed 
in enabling France to combat the forces 
of the coidition, had it not been for the 
extraordinary combinaticoi of causes 
which at this period brought the whole 
forces, physical and intellectual, of 
France into the ranks of the army. The 
Revolution had at once closed all other 
careers, and opened unbounded pro- 
spects to talent in that path, to all ranks 
indiscriminately ; and as it afforded the 
means of elevation in a peculiar manner, 
to the most eneigetic andaudacious cha- 
racters, that dreadful convulsion was 
eminently favom'able to the growth of 
military prowess. The distress conse- 
quent on the ruin of so many branches 
of industry, the agitation arising from 
the dissolution of all the bonds of so- 
ciety, the restless habits acquired by 
successful revolt, all conspired to spread 
a taste for military exploit^ and fill the 
ranks of the army with needy but ar- 
dent adventurers. Such dispositions 
are always prevalent during civil dis- 



sensionSybecause it is the nature of such 
conflicto to awaken the vehement pas- 
sions, and disqualify for the habits of 
ordinary life. But they were in an espe- 
cial manner excited by the campaign of 
1793, first by the call which resounded 
through France to defend the state, and 
next by the thirst for military glory 
which was aroused by the defeat of the 
invasion. 

54. It was in the extraordinary en- 
ergy and ability of the Committee of 
Public Salvation,* joined to the fer- 
ment excited by the total subversion of 
society, the despotic power wielded by 
the Convention, and the extraordinary 
want of capacity in the allied cabinets 
and genertUs, that the real secret is to 
be found of the successful resistance by 
France to the formidable invaaion A 
1798. The inability of Napoleon to re- 
sist a similar attack in 1815, demon- 
strates this important truth, and should 
be a warning to future ages not to in- 
cur the same risk, in the hope of ob- 
taining a similar triumph. Superior in 
military talent, heading a band of ve- 
terans, supported by a terrible name, 
he sought in vain to oonmiunicate to 
the Empire the energy which, under the 
iron grasp of the Convention, had been 
brought into action in the Republic. 
A rational being will never succeed in 
equalling the strength which, in a trana- 
port of frenzy, a madman can for a 
brief period exert 

65. While such extraordinary and nn- 
heard-of efforts were making in France 
to resist the invasion with which they 
were menaced, a change, fraught in its 
ultimate results with important conse- 
quences, took place in the Imperial gov- 
ernment Eaunitz, so long at the head 
of the Austrian cabinet, had survived 
the age to which he belonged ; his cau- 
tious habits, long experience, and great 
abilities, were inadequate to supply the 
want of thatpractical acquaintance with 
affairs which arises from having grown 
up under their influence. The French 
Revolution had opened up a new era 
in human affairs : the old actors, how 

* Their names were at first Bartee^ Delmas, 
Brdard, Cambon, Debry, Danton, Gaytxn 
Morveaoz, TreUhard, and Lacroix.— Habd. 
il.772. 
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distinguished soever, were unacquaint- 
ed with the noyel machineiy, and unfit 
to play their parts in the mighty drama 
which was approaching. The veteran 
Austrian diplomatist retired fi'om the 
helm, full of years and loaded wilii 
honours, from a prudent disinclination 
to risk his great reputation in the stormy 
scenes which had already arisen, and 
the still more difficult ones which his 
sagacity foresaw. He was succeeded 
in the direction of foreign affairs by 
Thuout,* who long kept possession of 
the situation of prime minister during 
the revolutionary war. The son of a 
poor boatman at Lintz, he had, by the 
industry of his parents, been early placed 
at the school of Oriental languages at 
Vienna, where his diligence and abili- 
ties attracted the notice of the Empress 
Maria Theresa. She recommended him 
to the director of the college, and at 
the age of fifteen he was attached, by 
her desire, as interpreter to the Aus- 
trian embassy at Constantinople, from 
w^hence he gradually rose in the diplo- 

* Thuguf 8 Wstory was very remarkable, 
and affords a striking instance of the manner 
in which, in seeking for the diplomatic or 
military ability of which they stand in need 
to sustain the fortunes of the state, even the 
most aristocratic governments on the Con- 
tinent descend to ti^e very humblest nmks of 
society. He was bom at lintz in 1739, and 
was the son of a poor boatman at that place, 
who, by great exertions, had succeeded in 
getting him placed at the Oriental School of 
Viexma, where the ability with which he un- 
derwent an examination in the Eastern lan- 
guages attracted the notice of Maria Theresa, 
who was present on the occasion, and who 
directed that, on leaving the academy, he 
should be attached to the Austrian embas^ 
at Constantinople. In 1754 he commenced 
his career at the Turkish capital in that ca- 
pacity at the early age of fifteen ; and such 
was the extraordmary progress he made in 
Eastern languages, that in three years he was 
appointed interpreter to the embassy. He 
continued in that important situation till 
1770, and in 1772 was sent as envoy to the 
Congress of Torkchany, where he executed 
the delicate duties intrusted to him with such 
ability, that in 1774 he was made by Maria 
Theresa a baron, vrtth the dignity of Com- 
mander of the Order of St Stephen. In 1 774 
he performed, by order of the Empress, seve- 
ral journeys in the suite of her daughters, 
the ftiture Queens of France and Naples. In 
1778, when the death of the Elector of Bava- 
ria had rekindled the flames of war between 
Prussia and Austria, he was sent on a secret 
mission to endeavour to accommodate mat- 



matio line to the portfolio of foreign 
affairs. 

6ii, Though he had long resided at 
Paris, and was intimately connected 
with Mirabeau, whose conversion to 
the interests of the court was partly 
owing to his exertions, he msdntained 
throughout his career an inflexible 
hostility to Republican principles. His 
combinations were not always crowned 
with success — often they terminated in 
disaster; yet his bitterest enemies can- 
not deny him the credit of a truly 
patriotic spirit, an eneigetic character, 
profound skill in diplomacy, and a 
fidelity to his engagements, as unusual 
as it was honourable in those days of 
weakness and tergiversation. His ac- 
cession to office was soon followed by 
an evident increase of vigour in diplo- 
matic measures. Pressing notes to the 
inferior German powers brought about 
the equipment of that tardy and in- 
efficient force, the Germanic contin- 
gents ; while a menacing proclamation 
from the Diet of Ratisbon prohibited 

ters with the Great Frederick, who at once 
divined his astute character. Subsequently 
he was sent in 1780, as minister of Austria, 
to the court of Warsaw; and in 1788, when 
Moldavia and Wallachia were conquered by 
the united arms of Russia and Austria, he 
was intrusted jointly by the two powers with 
the government of those provinces; which 
important situation he held till the peace of 
Teschen in 1790. After this he went to Paris, 
ostensibly to ei^oy his fortune, but really as 
joint ambassador in secret with Count de 
Mery, who held that situation, and who was 
desirous of his aid to observe the progress 
and mitigate the disasters of the Revolution. 
He there had several interviews with Mira- 
beau, and powerfully contributed to fix that 
redoubtable orator in the interests of the 
court, and the prosecution of those designs in 
which he was unhappUy interrupted by his 
death. In 1792, the advanced age and increas- 
ing infirmities of Kaimitz caused him to be 
recalled to Vienna, where he soon came to 
acquire a preponderating influence ; and, 
though the former still held the situation of 
chancellor of state, or prime minister, yet 
Thugut really had the entire direction of af- 
fairs ; and on his death, in June 1794, he was 
appointed in his stead, aiid entirely directed 
the Imperial diplomacy till June 1801, when 
Napoleon, after the battle of Marengo, made 
his retirement a tme qu4 non of any accom- 
modation — deeming aoy peace insecure as 
long as so decided an opponent of the Re- 
volution directed the Austrian councils. — 
See BiographU UniverteUe, xlv. 573, 576 
(Thugut). 
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all circulation of French aaaignats or 
reyolutionary writingB, and ordered the 
immediate departure from their terri- 
toiy of all subjects of that country who 
oould not give a sufficient reason for 
their residence. Bat though these 
measures might be well calculated to 
prevent the inundation of the Empire 
with democratic principles, it was with 
very different weapons that the for- 
midable army which had grown up out 
of the agonies of the Republic requii^ 
to be combated. 

57. At the time, howeyer, that the 
zeal of Austria was thus warming in 
the common cause, that of Prussia was 
rapidly cooling ; and to the lukewarm- 
ness and indifference of that power in 
the contest with France, more than to 
any other cause, the extraordinary suc- 
cess which for some years attended the 
Republican arms is to be ascribed 
The selfish ambition of the cabinets of 
Vienna, St Petersbui^, and Berlin, was 
the cause of this unhappy disunion. 
Hardly was the ink of the treaty of the 
14th July with Great Britain dry, when 
the hoisting of the Austrian flag on the 
wallsof Yalenciennesand Cond^ opened 
the eyes of the Prussian ministry to 
the projects of aggrandisement which 
were entertained by the Imperial cabi- 
net, and which Thugut supported with 
his whole talents and influence. Irri- 
tated and chagrined at this prospect of 
material accession of power to their 
dreaded rival, the cabinet of Berlin 
derived some consolation from the 
completion of their arrangements with 
the Empress Catherine for the partition 
of Poland, in virtue of which the Prus- 
sian force had recently taken possession 
of Dantzic, with its noble harbour and 
fortifications, besides Thorn, and a lai'ge 
circumjacent territory, to the no sm5l 
annoyance of Austria, which saw itself 
excluded frK>m all shai'e in the projected 
spoliation. Nor was Russia likely to 
be a more disinterested combatant in 
the common cause ; for she, too, was 
intent on the work of partition, and 
had already inundated the duchy of 
"Warsaw with troops, with the fixed 
desj^ of rendering it the frontier of 
the Muscovite dominions. Thus, at 
the moment when the evident approach 



of peril to the national independence 
was closing those frightful divisions 
which had hitherto paralysed the 
strength of France, the allied powers, 
intent on separate projects of aggran- 
disement) were rapidly relaxing the 
bonds of the confederacy, and engaging 
in the most iniquitous partition re- 
corded in modem times, at the very 
time when that vast power was arising, 
which was so soon destined to make 
them all tremble for their own posses- 
sions. 

58. This stage of the contest was 
marked by an important step in the 
maritime relations of Europe, which 
afterwards became of the utmost mo- 
ment in the important discussions on 
neutral rights which took place at the 
close of tiie century. The Empress 
Catherine publicly annoimoed the de- 
parture of Russia frt>m the principles 
of the Armed Neutrality, and her re- 
solution to act on those usages which 
Great Britain had uniformly maintained 
to be in conformity with the practice of 
all belligerent states, forming the com- 
mon naval code of Europe. She equip- 
ped a fleet of twenty-five ships of the 
line, which was destined to cruise in 
the Baltic and North Seas, and whose 
instructions were "to seize all vessels, 
without distinction, navigating under 
the flag of the French Republic, or 
that of any other state which they 
might assume ; and also to arrest every 
netOral wasel destined and loaded for a 
French harbour— oblige them to retrace 
their steps, or make for the nearest 
neutral harbour which might suit their 
convenience." These instructions were 
publicly announced to the Prussian, 
Swedish, and Danish courts;* and al- 

* M. Bemstorff declared to the Banish ca- 
binet, after announcing these iustructions : 
Her Imperial Majesty, in issuing such orders, 
cannot be supposed to have in the slightest 
degree deviated firom the beneficent system 
which is calculated to secure the interest of 
neutrals in war, seeing that it is noways ap- 
plicable to the present circumstances. The 
French Revolutionists, after having over- 
turned everything in their own country, and 
bathed their impious hands in the blood of 
their sovereign, have, by a public decree, de- 
clared themselves the allies of every people 
who shall commit similar atrocities, and have 
followed this up by attacking with an armed 
force all their neighbours. Neutrality cannot 
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though the cabinet of Copenhagen, 
which early perceiyed the advantages 
of the lucrative neutral commerce 
-' -which the general hostility was likely 
to throw into the hands of its subjects, 
at first made some difficulties, yet it 
yielded at length, and all the maritime 
powers agreed to revert to the usages 
of war in regard to the neutrals, which 
had existed prior to the Armed Neu- 
trality in 1780. 

59. By a declaration issued on June 
8, the British government enjoined its 
naval commanders to search aJl neutral 
vessels bound for France for articles 
contraband of war; and Sweden, Den- 
mark, and Prussia, successively adopted 
the same principles. The latter power, 
in particular, declared, in a note to 
Count Bemstorff, intended to obviate 
the objections of the cabinet of Den- 
mark, " His Majesty the King of Prus- 
sia, who has no interest but what is 
common with the King of Great Bri- 
tain, can make no objection to the 
principles which circumstances have 
caused the court of London to adopt 
relative to the commerce of neutnds 
duidng the present war with France. 
The undersigned, in acceding absolutely 
and without limitation to all the de- 
mands of the British ambassador, obeys 
the express injunctions of his court in 
the most solemn manner, in order to 
prove to the world the perfect concert 
which in that, as in all other respects, 
prevails between the King of Prussia 
and the King of Great Britain."— Thus, 
how loudly soever the maritime powers 
may have demanded a new maritime 

exist with such a power, except in so fiir as 
it may be assumed from pniaential consi- 
derations. Should there be any states whose 
situation does not permit them to make such 
efficacious efforts as the greater powers in 
the common cause, the least that can be re- 
quired of them is, that they shall make use 
of such means as are evidently at their dis* 
posal, b^ abstaining from all intercourse with 
these disturbers of the public peace. Her 
Imperial Msyesty feels herself the more en- 
titled to exact these sacrifices, as she has 
cheerfully submitted to them herself; being 
well aware of the disastrous effects which 
would ensue to the common interest, i^ by 
reason of a free transport of provisions and 
naval stores, the enemy were put in posses- 
sion of the means of nourishing and prolong- 
ing the contest— ^rni. Reg. xxxiii. ; SMe 
Pajpen, No. 41 ; and Hard. li. S87, 841. 



code as a restraint on the hostility of 
others when they were neutral, ^ey 
were willing enough to revert to the 
old usages when they in their turn be- 
came the belligepent parties. 

60. If the conduct of the Allies had 
been purposely intended to develop the 
formidable military strength which had 
grown up in the French Republic, they 
could not have adopted measures better 
calculated to effect their object than 
were actually pursued. Four months 
of success, which might have been ren- 
dered decisive, had been followed by 
the most blamable inactivity. After 
having broken the frontier line of for- 
tresses, and defeated the covering army 
of France in a pitched battle, when 
within fifteen maix^hes of Paris, and at 
the head of a splendid army of a hun- 
dred and thirty thousand effective men, 
after fully providing for their com- 
munications, they thought fit to sepa- 
rate their forces, and, instead of push- 
ing on to the centre of the Republican 
power, pursue independent plans of 
aggrandisement. The British, with 
their allies, amounting to above thirty- 
five thousand men, moved towards 
Dunkirk, so long the object of their 
maritime jealousy; while forty-five 
thousand of the Imperialists sat down 
before Quesnoy, and the remainder of 
their vast army was broken into de- 
tachments to preserve the communi- 
cations. 

61. From this ruinous division may 
be dated all the subsequent disasters of 
the campaign. Had they held together, 
and pushed on vigorously against the 
masses of the enemy's forces, now 
sevei-ely weakened and depressed by 
defeat, there cannot be a doubt that 
the object of the war would have been 
gained. The decrees for levying the 
population en mcu»e were not passed by 
the Convention for some weeks after- 
wards, and the forces they produced 
were not organised for three months. 
The mighty genius of Camot had not 
as yet assumed the helm of afGcdrs; the 
Committee of Public Salvation had not 
hitherto acquired its terrible energy; 
everything promised great results to 
vigorous and simultaneous operations. 
It was a resolution of the British cabi- 
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net, in opposition to the declared and 
earnest wish of Cobourg and all the 
allied generals, which occasioned this 
fatal division. The impartial historian 
must confess with a sigh, that it was 
British interests which here interfered 
with the great objects of the war, and 
that, by compelling her contingent to 
separate for the siege of Dunkirk, Great 
Britain largely contributed to postpone, 
for a very long period, its glorious ter- 
mination. Posterity has had ample 
room to lament the error: a war of 
twenty years deeply checkered with 
disaster, the addition of six hundred 
millions to the public debt, the sacrifice 
of millions of brave men, may be in a 
great degree traced to this unhappy 
resolution. For its adoption, on selfish 
grounds, Britain is still suffering a just 
punishment. 

62. The Austrians were successful in 
their enterprise. After fifteen days of 
open trenches, Quesnoy capitulated, and 
the garrison, consisting of four thousand 
men, were xnade prisoners of war. The 
efforts of the Republicans to raise the 
si^e terminated in nothing but disas- 
ter. Two columns often thousand men 
each, destined to disquiet the besiegers, 
were routed, and in one of them a square 
of three thousand men was broken, and 
totally destroyed by the Imperial ca- 
valry. But a very different fate awaited 
the British besieging army. The corps 
under the command of the Duke of 
York, consisting of twenty thousand 
British and Hanoverians, was raised, 
by the junction of a body of Austrians 
under Alvinzi, to thirty-seven thousand 
men. This force was inadequate to the 
enterprise, exposed as it was to attack 
from the main body of the French army. 
On the 18th August, the Duke of York 
arrived in the neighbourhood of Lin- 
celles, where, after an obstinate engage- 
ment) a strong redoubt was carried by 
the !^glish Guards, and twelve pieces 
of cannon were taken. At the same 
time, the Dutch troops advanced under 
Marshal Frey tag, and, driving the enemy 
from his position near Dunkirk, the 
Allies advanced to within a league of 
the place, and encamped at Fumes, 
stretching from that place to the sand- 
hills on the sea-shore. The fortress 



was immediately summoned, but the 
governor returned a determined re- 
fusal 

63. Sensible of the importance of this « 
stronghold, which, if gained by the Bri- 
tish, would have given them an easy 
inlet into the heart of France, the Re- 
publicans made the most vigorous ef- 
forts to raise the siege. " It is not," 
said Camot^ in a despatch to Houchard, 

" merely in a military point of view that 
Dunkirk is so important: it is far more 
so, because the national honour is in- 
volved in its relief. Pitt cannot prevent 
the revolution which is approaching in 
EUigland, but by gaining that town to 
indemnify his country for the expenses 
of the war. Accumulate, therefore, 
immense forces in Flanders, and drive 
the enemy from its plains; the decisive 
point of the contest lies Ihere." This 
was the more necessary, because the 
works of the place were in the most de- 
plorable state when the Allies appeared 
before it ; and the garrison, consisting 
only of three thousand men, was totally 
insufficient to defend the town. If the 
bombarding flotilla had arrived from 
England at the same time with the be- 
sieging army, there can be no doubt 
that it must immediately have fallen. 
Immense preparations were making at 
Woolwich for the siege, and eleven new 
battalions had been embarked in the 
Thames for the besieging army. Bat 
such was the tardiness of their move- 
ments, that not a vessel appeared in 
sight at the harbour of Dunkirk, and 
the mistress of the seas had the morti- 
fication to find her land forces severely 
harassed by dischai^ges from the con- 
temptible gun-boats of the enemy. The 
delays of the British in these operations 
proved what novices they were in the 
art of war, and how little they were 
aware of the importance of time in mi- 
litary movements. Above three weeks 
were employed in prepai'ations by the 
besieging force — a delay which enabled 
the French to bring up from the distant 
frontier of the Moselle the forces which 
ultimately raised the siege, and decided 
the fate of the campaign. 

64. The French rulers did not dis- 
play the same inactivity. Following 
the wise course of accumulating over- 
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whelmingforces uponthedecisive pointy 
they brought thirty-fiYe thousand men, 
by forced marches, and in great part 
by post) from the armies of the Rhine 
and Moselle, and placed the army des- 
tined to raise the siege, consisting by 
this addition of nearly fifty thousand 
men, under the command of General 
Houchard. The investment not haying 
been completed, he succeeded in throw- 
ing ten thousand additional troops, on 
whose fidelity reliance could be plaoed, 
into the garrison. At the same time, 
the covering army, consisting of twenty 
thousand Dutch and Austrians, under 
the command of Martial Freytag, was 
threatened by on attacking force of 
nearly double its amount While the 
Republicans were thus- adopting the 
system of concentrating their forces, 
the Allies, by the expansion of theirs, 
gave it every possible chance of suc- 
cess. A hundred thousand men, dis- 
persed round Quesnoy, and extending 
from the sea to the Moselle, guarded all 
the entrances into the Netherlands, and 
covered a line two hundred miles in 
length. Thus a hundred and twenty 
thousand men were chaiged at once 
with the covering of two sieges, the 
maintenance of that immense Ime, and 
the protection of all Flanders, from an 
enterprising enemy, possessing an in- 
terior line of communication, and al- 
ready acting upon the principle of sac- 
lificing all lesser objects to the weight 
to be given to the decisive blow. 

65. The situation of the allied cover- 
ing army was such as to give a vigorous 
attack, by an imposing mass of assail- 
ants, every chance of success. Freytag^s 
corps of observation was, in the end, 
not posted at Fumes, so as to protect 
the rear of the besiegers, but a consi- 
derable way in front of it, in order to 
prevent any communication between 
the besieged and the interior of France; 
while the Dutch, imder the Prince of 
Orange, were at the distance of three 
days' march at Menin, and incapable of 
rendering any assistance ; and the Duke 
of York's besieging force lay exposed 
to an attack between these dispersed 
bodies. The Committee of Public Sal- 
vation had enjoined Houchard to throw 
himself, with forty thousand men, be- 



tween the thi'ee corps, thus detached 
as if to invite his separate attacks, and 
fall successively on Freytag, the Prince 
of Orange, and the Duke of York. Na- 
poleon would unquestionably have done 
so if he had been at the head of the 
army of Italy, and signalised Dunkirk, 
in aU probability, by as decisive success 
as Rivoli or Areola. But that auda- 
cious mode of proceeding could hardly 
be expected from a second in command ; 
the principles on which it was foimded 
were not yet understood, nor were his 
troops adequate to so bold an enter- 
prise. He contented himself, therefore, 
with marching against the front of Frey- 
tag, with a view to throw him back on 
the besieging force, and raise the siege, 
instead of interposing between them, 
and destroying both. The object to 
be thus attained was important, and its 
achievement proved the salvation of 
France. But it fell very far short of 
the great successexpected by the French 
government ; and the failure of the Re- 
publican general to enter into the spuit 
of their orders, at length brought him 
to the scaffold. 

66. The attack was commenced on 
Marshal Freytag in the beginning of 
September. A series of engagements 
took place, from the 5th to the 7th Sep- 
tember, between the French and the 
covering army, which terminated un- 
favourably to the Allies ; and at length, 
on the morning of the 8th, a decisive 
attack was made by General Houchard 
on the main body of the Austrians, con- 
sisting of nearly eighteen thousand men, 
near Hondscoote, in which the latter 
were defeated with the loss of fifteen 
himdred men. Meanwhile, the garri- 
son of Dunkirk, acting in concert with 
the external army, made a vigorous 
saUy on the besiegers, with forces supe- 
rior to their own, and exposed them to 
the most imminent peril The Duke of 
Yoik, finding his flank harassed by the 
attacks of Houchard, in consequence of 
the defeat of the covering force, justly 
deemed his situation too precarious to 
risk a further stay in the lines, and on the 
night of the 8th, withdraw his besieging 
force, leaving fifty-two pieces of heavy 
artillery, and a large quantity of ammu- 
nition and baggage, to the conquerors. 
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The consequences of this defeat proved 
ruinous to liie whole campaign. It ex- 
cited the most extravagant joy at Paris, 
and elevated the public spirit to a de- 
gree great in proportion to their former 
depression. The dislodging of a few 
thousand men at the extremity of the 
line, changed the face of the war from 
theOerman Ocean to the Mediterranean 
Sea. The Convention, relieved from 
the dread of immediate danger, and the 
peril of invasion, got time to mature its 
plans of foreign conquest^ and organise 
the immense military preparations in 
the interior ; while Fortune, weary of 
a party which threw away the oppor* 
tunities of receiving her favours, passed 
over to the other side. 

67. Houchard, however, did not im- 
prove his advantages as might have been 
expected. Instead of following up the 
plan of concentrating his forces upon a 
few points, he renewed the system of 
division, which had been so imprudent- 
ly adopted by his adversariea Theforces 
of the Duke of York, in the camp to 
which he retired, being deemed too 
powerful for an immediate attack, he 
resolved to assail a corps of Dutch who 
were posted at Menin. A series of ac- 
tions, with various success, in conse- 
quence ensued between the detached 
corps of the Allies, which kept up the 
communication between the Duke of 
York's army and the main body of the 
Imperialists under Prince Cobourg. On 
the one hand, the Dutch, overwhelmed 
by superior masses of the enemy, were 
defeated with the loss of two thousand 
men, and forty pieces of cannon ; while, 
on the other. General Beaulieu totally 
routed the army of Houchard at Cour- 
tray, and drove him behind the Lys. 
Nor did the disaster rest there. The 
panic communicated itself to all the 
camps, all the divisions ; and the army 
which had lately raised the siege of Dun- 
kirk, sought shelter in a promiscuous 
crowd under the cannon of Lisle — a 
striking proof of the unfitness of the 
Republican levies as yet for field move- 
ments, and of the ease with which, by 
enexgetic operations in laige masses at 
that period, the greatestsuccesses might 
have been obtained by the numerous 
and disciplined annies of the Allies, if 



acting together or in concert^ and led 
by an able commander. 

*68. This last disaster proved fatal 
to Qeneral Houchard, already charged 
with culpable inactivity, in not follow- 
ing up the advantages at Hondscoote by 
fjx immediate attadc upon the British 
force. Accused by his own officers, he 
was brought before the Revolutionary 
Tribunal at Paris, condenmed and exe- 
cuted. The English had sacrificed Ad- 
miral Byng for having suJSered a defeat ; 
the Romans had condemned Manlius 
for having fought in disobedience to the 
orders of the Senate ; but this was the 
first instance in history of a victorious 
general having been put to death for 
gaining a success which proved the sal- 
vation of his country. The proceedings 
of the Convention against this unfortu- 
nate general are chiefly interesting from 
the evidence they afford of the dear per- 
ception which those at the head of affairs 
had obtained, of the principles in the 
military art to which the subsequent 
successes of the Republican forces were 
chiefly owing. " For long," said Bar&re, 
" the principle established by the Great 
Frederick has been recognised, that the 
best way to take advantage of the cou- 
rage of the soldier is to accumulate the 
troops in particular points in large 
masses. Instead of doing this, you have 
divided them into separate detachments, 
and the generals intrusted with their 
command have generally had to combat 
superior forces. The Committee of Pub- 
lic Salvation, fiilly aware of the danger, 
had sent the most positive instructions 
to the generaJs to fight in large masses ; 
you have disregarded their orders, and, 
in consequence, reverses have followed." 
From these expressions, it is not diffi- 
cult to recognise the influence which 
the master-mind of Camot had already 
acquired in the direction of military 
affairs. 

69. To compensate so many reverses, 
the Allies at length sat down before 
Maubeuge, an important fortress, the 
possession of which would have opened 
the plains of St Quentin and the capital 
to invasion, and the siege of which, un- 
dertaken at an earlier period, and by 
the main strength of their forces, would 
have determined, in all probability, the 
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BQCcess of the war. Landreoies was al- 
ready blookaded, and the French troops, 
ayowedly inferior in the field, were all 
concentrated in intrenched camps with- 
in their own frontier. A vigorous effort 
was indispensable to prevent the Allies 
from carrying these strongholds, and 
, taking up their winter-quarters without 
opposition in the French territory. In 
these alai-ming circumstances, the Com- 
mittee of Public Salvation alone did not 
despair of the fortunes of the Republic. 
Trusting with confidence to their own 
energy, and the immense multitude of 
the levies ordered, they took the most 
vigorous measures for the public de- 
fence, and, by incessantly urging on the 
new conscripts, soon raised the forces 
in the different intrenched camps, on 
the Flemish frontier, to one hundred 
and thirty thousand men. Great part, 
it is true, formed but a motley group ; 
peasants, without arms or uniforms, 
fiercely debating every question of po- 
litics, forming themselves into batta- 
lions, and choosing their own officers, 
presented a force little competent to 
feice, in the open field, the regular forces 
of Austria and the Confederation. But 
the possession of so many fortified towns 
and intrenched camps gave them the 
means of organising and disciplining 
these tumultuary masses, and enabled 
the regular troops, amounting to a hun- 
dred thousand men, to keep the field. 
At the head of the whole was placed 

* Jean Baptiste Jourdao, one of the %rst 
generals of the Revolution who rose to great 
distinction, and who afterwards became mar- 
shal of France, was bom at limoges on the 
2d April 1762. His father was an obscure 
surgeon ; and he enlisted at the age of six- 
teen as a simple private in the regiment of 
Auxerrois. fie served in that capacity in 
the Americui War, and, having returned to 
France on the termination of that contest, 
he obtained his dischai^e. Soon afber he 
married a marcAande de modes, and set up a 
haberdashery shop, but on so humble a scale 
that the future martial of France carried his 
pack on his back from fair to fair. In autumn 
1791, when recruits for the army were en- 
listed in every part of France, he entered as 
a volunteer in one of the new battalions; 
and, as his experience gave him a great ad- 
vantage over his padfLc comrades, he was at 
once named by acclamation chief of the second 
battalion of Haute Vienne. At its head he 
served during the campaign of 1792 under 
Lafayette; in the whole of which the admir- 
VOL. XL 



Qeneral Joubdan,* a young officer, 
hitherto untried in separate command, 
though distinguished in subordinate 
situations, but who, placed between 
victory and the scaffold, had sufficient 
confidence in his own talents to accept 
the perilous alternative. 

70. At the same time, the most ener- 
getic measures were taken by the Com- 
mittee of Public Salvation. All France 
was declared in a state of siege, and 
the authorities were authorised to take 
all the steps necessary to provide for the 
public defence in such an emergency. 
" The revolutionary laws," said Robes- 
pierre, " must be executed with rapi- 
dity; delay and inactivity have been 
the cause of our reverses. Hencefor- 
ward the time allowed for the execution 
of the laws must be fixed, and delay 
punished with death." St Just drew a 
sombre picture of the state of the Re- 
public, and the necessity of striving vi- 
gorously against the manifold dangers 
which surrounded them. Having ex- 
cited the highest degree of terror in the 
Assembly, he obtained their consent to 
the following resolutions : That the 
subsistence requisite for each depart- 
ment should be accurately estimated, 
and all the superfluity placed at the dis- 
posal of the state, and subjected to forced 
requisitions, either for the armies, the 
cities, or departments, that stood in 
need of it; that these requisitions should 
be exclusively regulated by a comtnis- 

able condition of the battalion, as well as his 
own courage and skill, attracted general at- 
tention. In consequence he was, on 27th 
May 1793, appointed general of brigade, and, 
two months after, general of division, in 
which last capacil^ he commanded the ad- 
vanced guard of Houchard, which defeated 
the Enghsh and raised the siege of Dunkirk. 
By a singular combination of chances, cha- 
racteristic of those days of revolution- the 
same victorjr which brought Houchard, the 
commander-in-chief, to the guillotine, raised 
Jourdan, who led the advanced guard, to the 
highest destinies; for he was shortly afber 
appointed by Camot to the command of the 
great army destined to raise the siege of 
Maubeuge. He gained the battle of Fleurus 
in 1794 ; but was entirely defeated by the 
Archduke Charles in Germany in 1796, and 
by Wellington in Spain in 1813. He was 
rather a methodical, calm, and intrepid ^- 
neral, than endowed with any great gemus 
for yrax.—Biographit UnivenelU, Ixviii. 294, 
296. 
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&ion appointed for that purpose by the 
ConYention ; that Paris should be pro- 
visioned for a year; a tribunal insti- 
tuted forthetrial of ad those who should 
commit any offence against these mea- 
sures, destined to provide for the public 
subsistence : the government of France 
declared revolutionary till the conclu- 
sion of a general peace, and, until that 
arrived, a dictatorial power be vested in 
the Committee of Public Salvation and 
the Convention ; and that a revolution- 
ary army, consisting of six thousand 
men, and twelve hundred cannoneers, 
be established at Paris, and cantoned 
there at the expense of the more opu- 
lent among the citizens. It was pro- 
posed in &e Cordeliers, that to this 
should be added a provision for the esta- 
blishment of an ambulatory guillotine, 
to be attached to every army; but this 
was not adopted by the Convention. The 
revolutionary army was instantly raised, 
and composed of the most ardent Jaco- 
bins ; and the Commission of Subsist- 
ence installed in its important and all- 
powerful sovereignty. 

71. The force of the Allies was stiU 
above a hundred and twenty thousand 
strong, and displayed a numerous and 
splendid an-ay of cavalry, to which there 
was nothing comparable on the side of 
the Republicans. But, after taking into 
accoimt the blockading and besieging 
forces, and those stationed at a distance, 
they could not bring above sixty thou- 
sand into the field. This army was, 
early in October, concentrated between 
Maubeuge and Avesnes, where they 
awaited the approach of the force de- 
stined to raise the siege. This measure 
had now become indispensably neces- 
sary, as the condition of the garrison of 
Maubeuge was daily growing more des- 
perate, and the near approach of the be- 
siegers' batteries had spread terror in 
the city, and discouragement among the 
soldiers. Imitating the firmness of the 
Roman Senate, the Convention had sold 
the estates of the emigrants on which 
the Allies were encamped, and sent the 
most peremptory orders to Jourdan to 
attack, without delay, the enemy's force, 
and drive him out of the French terri- 
tory. The Duke of York, too, hearing 
of the concentration of the Republican 



force, was rapidly advancing with above 
twenty-five thousand men, and, unless 
the attack was speedily made, it was 
certain that his force would be joined 
to the allied army. 

72. Impelled by so many motives, 
Jourdan approached the Austrian posi- 
tion, the key of which was the village 
of Wattignies. Afber some skirmishing 
on the 14th, a general battle took place 
on the 15th October, in which, after 
varying success, the Republicans were 
worsted with the loss of twelve hundred 
men. Instructed by this failure, that 
a change of the method of attack was 
indispensable, Jourdan, in the night, ac- 
cimiulated his forces against the de- 
cisive point, and at break of day, on the 
16th, assailed Wattignies with three co- 
lumns, while a concentric fire of artil- 
lery shattered the troops who defended 
it. In the midst of the roar of cannon, 
which were dischaiged with uncommon 
vigour, the Republican airs which rose 
from the French lines could be dis- 
tinctly heard by the Austrians. The 
village was speedily carried by this skil- 
ful combination of force, while, at the 
same time, the appearance of the re- 
serve of Jourdan on the left flank of the 
Allies completed the discouragement of 
Cobourg, and induced a genei^ retreat^ 
afber sustaining a loss c^ six thousand 
men. This resolution was unfortunate 
and unnecessary, for on other points his 
army had been eminently successful; 
and»the aiTival of the Duke of York, 
who was within a day's march, would 
have enabled him to maintain his posi- 
tion, and convert his partial into a total 
success. It is related by Plutarch, that 
on one occasion, in Roman story, after 
a doubtful battle, some god called out 
in the night that they had lost one man 
less than their enemies, and in conse- 
quence they kept their ground, and 
gained all liie advantages of a victoiy. 
How often does such tenacious firmness 
convert an incipient disaster into an 
important advantage ! 

73. The raising of the siege, and re- 
treat of the Allies beyond the Sambre, 
exposed to view the gigantic works 
which they had constructed for the 
reduction of the city, and which, with 
a little more vigour on their part in 
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concentrating their forces, would un- 
doubtedly have proved BuccessfuL As 
it was, the success of the Republicans 
on this point counterbalanced the 
alarming intelligence received from 
other quarters, and allayed a danger- 
ous ferment which was commencing in 
the capital The advantage gained by 
them in this action proved how in- 
competent the old and methodical tac- 
tics of the Imperialists were to contend 
with the new and able system which 
Camot had introduced into the Re- 
publican armies, and which their im- 
mense levies enabled them to execute 
with I'eckless audacity, and never-fail^ 
ing success. Jourdan had nearly sixty 
thousand men to raise the siege. By 
leaving only fifteen thousand to man 
the works, Cobourg might have op- 
posed to him a nearly equal force ; and 
an action, under such circumstances, 
from the great infBriority of the French 
in disciplme, would infallibly have led 
to a defeat, which would speedily have 
brought about the reduction of the 
town : instead of which, by leaving 
thirty-five thousand round the fortress, 
he exposed himself, with only thirty 
thousand men, to the shock of sixty 
thousand Republicans, and ultimately 
was compelled to raise the siege. 
74. Nothing more of importance 

* Charles Pichegru was bom at Arbois, in 
1761, of obscure parents. He received the 
rudiments of education in his native town at 
the college of the Minimes, where he early 
evinced an extraordinary talent for the exact 
sciences. So much were the worthy monks 
who presided over that establishment struck 
with his abilities in this respect^ thati they 
sent him to the military college of Brienne, 
where he was at the time Napoleon entered 
it, to whom he was for some years a sort of 
preceptor, like the monitors in the loncas- 
terian schools. At the age of twenty he en- 
listed as a private in the 1st regiment of ar- 
tillery, with which he served in the last cam- 
paigns of the American War, . and studied, 
alikia in his own regiment and in the ranks of 
his enemies, the theory and practice of artil- 
lery. From the English marine service, in 
namcular, to which ne was often opposed, 
he adopted several importantimprovements; 
the knowledge of which gave him such an 
advantage over his other comrades, that» on 
his retcirn, he was made adjutant of his re- 
giment; which rank he held when the Bevo- 
mtion broke out. Conscious of talents which 
had not yet attained their proper sphere of 
action, he immediately and vehemently 
adopted its principles ; but from the veiy 



was undertaken in Flanders before the 
close of the campaign ; a movement of 
the French, threatening the right of 
the AUies towards the sea, was not 
persisted in, and, after various unim- 
portant changes, both parties went into 
winter-quarters. The headquarters of 
Cobourg were established at Bavay; 
those of the Republicans at Quic^, 
where a vast intrenched camp was 
formed for the protection and disci- 
plining of the Revolutionary masses 
which were daily arriving for the 
army, but for the most part in a mi- 
serable state of equipment and effi- 
ciency. Insatiable in their expectations 
of success, the Committee of Public 
Salvation removed Jourdan from the 
supreme command, and conferred it on 
PiOHBGRU,* formerly a school-fellow of 
Napoleon, an officer distinguished in 
the campaign of the Rhine, a favourite 
of Robespierre and St Just, and pos- 
sessed of the talent) activity, and en- 
terprise suited to those perilous times, 
when the risk was greater to a com- 
mander from domestic tyranny than 
foreign warfare. 

75. After the capture of Mayence, 
the Imperialists, reinforced by forty 
thousand excellent troops, who had 
been employed in the siege of that 
city, could have assembled one hun- 

first abstained from the innumerable crimes 
which were committed in its name. He fre- 
quented the Jacobin dubs which, in imita- 
tion of the great one at Paris, had arisen in 
all the dex)artments, and was president of 
that at Besan^on, when, on the formation 
of a battalion of volxmteers in that town in 
April 1792, he was by acclamation chosen its 
chief. Pich^gru found his men a motley 
crowd of ardent politicians, who were dis- 
cussing all subjects, civil and militarv, with 
the same license as in the Jacobin club ; and 
it was with no small difficulty, and only by 
the combined influence of a great character 
and superior acquaintance with military 
afikirs, that he succeeded in reducing them 
to some degree of subordination. His first 
campaign was on the Upper Rhine, at the 
head of his battalion, in 1792 ; but at the 
dose of that year he was appointed, from his 
great abilities, to a situation on the staff, and 
he was rapidly promoted to the rank of ge- 
neral of brigade and of division. In October 
1798, he received the command of the army 
on the Upper Rhine from St Just and Lebas, 
the Commissioners of the Convention, and 
from Uienceforward his name became blend- 
ed with the stream of European history. — 
£ioffraphie Univeruille, xxxiv. 274 275. 
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dred thousand men for offensive opera- 
tions in the plains of the Palatinate, 
while those of the enemy did not ex- 
ceed eighty thousand. Everything 
promised success to vigorous opera- 
tions ; but the Allies, puvlysed by in- 
testine divisions, remained in an inex- 
plicable state of inactivity, and separ- 
ated their fine army into four corps, 
which were placed opposite to tiie 
lengthened lines of their adversaries. 
The Prussians were chiefly to blame 
for this torpor. They had secretly 
adopted the resolution, now that May- 
enoe, the barrier of Northern Qermany, 
was secure, to contribute no further 
efficient aid to the prosecution of the 
war. For two months they remained 
there in perfect inactivity, the jealousy 
of the sovereigns concerning the afifairB 
of Poland being equalled by the rivalry 
of the generals for the command of the 
armies. Both monarchies had bitter 
cause afterwards to lament this policy; 
for never again were their own armies 
on the Rhine so formidable, or those 
of the Republicans in such a state of 
disorganisation. Wearied at length 
with the torpor of their opponents, 
and pressed by the reiterated orders 
of the Convention to undertake some- 
thing decisive, the French general, Mo- 
reau, who commanded the army of the 
Moselle, commenced an attack on the 
Prussian corps posted at Pirmasens. 
The Republican columns advanced 
with intrepidity to the attack, but 
when they approached the Prussian 
redoubts, a terrible storm of grape ar- 
rested their advance. At &e same 
time their flanks were turned by the 
Duke of Brunswick, and a heavy fire 
of artillery carried disorder into their 
masses, which soon feU back, and pre- 
cipitated themselves in confusion into 
the neighbouring ravines. In this affair 
the Republicans lost four thousand 
men and twenty-two pieces of cannon; 
a disaster which might have proved 
Septal to the campaign, had it been as 
much improved as it was neglected by 
the allied commanders. 

76. The king of Prussia, a few days 
after, left the army to repair to Poland, 
in order to pursue, in concert with Rus- 
sia, his plans of aggrandisement at the 



expense of that unhappy country ; and 
the Allies, having at length agreed on 
a plan of joint operations, resumed the 
offensive. The French occupied the 
ancient and celebrated lines of Weis- 
senbui^, constructed in former times 
for the protection of the Rhenish fron- 
tier from German invasion. They 
stretched from the town of Lauter- 
burg on the Rhine, through the village 
of Weissenbui^ to the Vosges moun- 
tains, and thus closed all access from 
that side into Alsace. For four months 
that they had been occupied by the 
Republicans, all the resources of art 
had been employed in strengthening 
them. The recent successes of the 
Allies had brought them to the ex- 
treme left of tfajs position, and they 
formed the design of attacking it from 
left to right, and forcing an abandon- 
ment of the whole intrenchments. A 
simultaneous assault was made by the 
Prussians, under the Duke of Bruns- 
wick, on the left of the lines, by the 
defiles in the Vosges mountains; while 
the Austrians, under Prince Waldeck, 
crossed the Rhine, and turned the rights 
and Wurmser himself, with the main 
body, endeavoured to force the centre. 
The attack on the right by Lauterbui^ 
obtained only a momentary success. 
But Wurmser carried several redoubts 
in the centre, and soon got possession 
of Weissenburg ; and the left having 
been turned and forced back, the whole 
army retired in confusion, and some 
of the fugitives fled as far as Strass- 
burg. Such was the tardiness of the 
Allies, that the French lost only one 
thousand men in this general rout, 
which, if duly improved, might have 
occasioned the loss of iheir whole 
army. 

77. But this important success, which 
once more opened the territory of the 
Republic to a victorious enemy, and 
spread the utmost consternation 
through the towns of Alsace, led to 
no results, and, by developing the de- 
signs of Austria upon this province, 
contributed to widen the breach be- 
tween that power and her wavering 
ally. Although, therefore, a powerful 
reaction commenced among the nobles 
in Alsace, and a formidable party was 
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formed in Strassburg, to fiiToiir the 
Imperial projects, notldng material was 
undertaken by their armies. Wurm- 
ser wasted in festivity and rejoicings 
the precious moments of incipient ter- 
ror; the Convention got time to re- 
cover from its alarm, and the Commit- 
tee of Public Salvation took the most 
energetic measures to restore the de- 
mocratic fervour in the shaken dis- 
tricts. A Revolutionary force, under 
the command of a ferocious leader 
named Bandet> traversed the province, 
confiscating without mercy the pro- 
perty of the suspected individuals, and 
spreading, by the multitude of their 
arrests, the fear of death among alL 
*' Marat," said Bandet, " has demanded 
only two hundred thousand heads; 
were they a million we would furnish 
them.'' To take advantage of the ex- 
citement occasioned by these menaces, 
Wurmser advanced to the neighbour^ 
hood of Strassbufg, where the whole 
constituted authorities offered to sur- 
render it to the Imperialists, in the 
name of Louis XYII. The Austrian 
commander, however, fettered by or- 
ders from Vienna, which prohibited 
him from doing anything tiiat might 
prejudice their system of methodical 
conquest^ declined to take possession 
of ti^e city on these terms, and moved 
the Prussians to Saveme, in order to 
force back the Republicans who were 
accumulating on that point This pro- 
ject proved entirely unsuccessful ; the 
Prussians were driven back; and Wurm- 
ser, unable to undertake the siege of 
Strassburg, was obliged to withdraw, 
and confine his operations to the block- 
ade of Landau and the siege of FortVau- 
ban, which capitulated with its garri- 
son of three thousand men on the 14th 
November. The inhabitants of Strass- 
burg, thus abandoned to their fate, ex- 
perienced the whole weight of Repub- 
lican vengeance. Seventy persons of 
the most distinguished fSazmlies were 
put to death, wlule terror and confis- 
cation reinstated the sway of the Con- 
vention over the unhappy province. 
No sooner was the extent of the con- 
spiracy ascertained, than St Just and 
Lebas were despatched by the Conven- 
tioDy and speedily put in force the ter- 



rific energy of the Revolution. The 
blood of the Royalists immediately 
flowed in torrents ; it was a sufficient 
ground for condemnation, that any in- 
habitant had remained in the villagos 
occupied by the Allies ; and a fourth . 
of the fanulies of the province, deci- 
mated by the guillotine, fled into the 
neighbouring districts of Switzerland, 
and were speedily enrolled in the lists 
of proscription.* 

78. The secession of Prussia from the 
confederacy now became daily more and 
more evident. Wurmser in vain endea- 
voured to engage its army in any com- 
bined movements ; orders from the ca- 
binet constrained the Duke of Bruns- 
wick to a line of conduct as prejudicial 
to hiB fame as a commander, as it was 
injurious to the character of his coun- 
try. On his return to Berlin, Frederick 
William was assailed by so many re- 
presentations from his ministers as to 
the deplorable state of the finances, and 
the exhaustion of the national strength, 
in a contest foreign to the real interests 
of the nation, at the very time when 
the affairs of Poland required their un- 
divided attention, and the greatest pos- 
sible display of force in l£at quarter, 
that he at ^rst adopted the resolution 
to recall all his troops from the Rhine, 
except the small contingent which he 
was bound to furnish as a prince of the 
Empira Orders to that effect were ac- 
tually transmitted to the Prussian gene- 
ral The cabinet of Vienna, informed 

* <'It was fiill time for St Just to Join 
this unhappy army, and to strike vigorously 
at the fanaticism of the Alsacians, at their 
indolence, their German stupidity, at the 
greed and perfidy of the rich among them. 
He has vivified, reanimated, and regenerated 
everytiung; and to consummate this good 
work, we nave arriving from every quarter 
columns of revolutionary apostles, unmis- 
takable sans-culottes. & ChdHotifu is in 
the most dashing activity, and beneficent 
terror produces here, in a miraculous man- 
ner, what one could only expect in a cen- 
tury from reason and philosophy. What a 

masterlv b is this lad I The collection 

of his oecrees will be undoubtedly one of 
the finest historical monuments of the Re- 
volution. The hour of terrible justice is ar- 
rived, and every ^ill^ head must be sub- 
mitted to the national leveller."— Gattsau 
to Citizen Daxjbionv ; Strassburg, 27 Bru- 
maire. An. 2.— Popiert trcuvit dus Bobxs- 
pusRBS, IL 247. 
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of the danger, made the most preosing 
remonstrancea against such animtimely 
and ruinous defection, in which they 
were so well seconded by those of 
London and St Petersbuig that this 
resolution was rescinded, and, in con- 
sideration of a large Austrian subsidy, 
Prussia engaged, in appearance with 
sincerity, to continue the contest But 
orders were at the same time secretly 
given by the cabinet of Berlin to the 
Duke of Brunswick to temporise as 
much as possible, and engage the Prus- 
sian troops in no serious enterprise, or 
any conquest which might turn to the 
advantage of the Austrians. The effect 
of this soon appeared in the removal 
of the Prussian mortars and cannon 
from the lines before Landau, at the 
moment when the bombardment was 
going on with the greatest prospect of 
success. Shortly titer they withdrew 
so large a part of the blockading force, 
that the garrison was enabledto commu- 
nicate freely with the adjacent country. 
79. Meanwhile the Committee of Pub- 
lic Salvation, very diffei*ent fr*om their 
tardy and divided opponents, did not 
confine their views to the subjugation 
of the Royalists in Alsace. They aspired 
to the complete deliverance of the Re- 
publican territory frt>m the enemy's 
forces. To raise the blockade of Landau, 
thirty thousand men from the armies of 
the Moselle and the Rhine were placed 
under the orders of Pichegru, who were 
designed to penetrate the allied lines 
between the cantonments of the Aus- 
trian and Prussian forces; and these 
were supported by thirty-five thousand 
under General Hoche, who advanced 
from the side of La Saare. After some 
preparatory movements, various suc- 
cess, and many partial actions, the Re- 
publicans attacked the covering army 
of the Duke of Brunswick, in great 
force, on the morning of the 26th De- 
cember, who were in position near the 
castle of Geisberg, a Uttle in front of 
Weissenburg. Such was the dissension 
between the two commanders, in con- 
sequence of the evident reluctance of 
the Piiissians to engage, that a warm 
altercation took place between them in 
presence of their respective officers, on 
the field of battle. The result, as might 



have been expected, was, that the Allies, 
vigorously attacked in their centre, were 
driven from their position. After some 
ineffectual attempts to make a stand on 
the left bank of the Rhine, their whole 
army, in great confusion, crossed to the 
right bank, at Philippsburg, raising the 
blockade of Landau, leaving their re- 
cent conquest of Fort Vauban to its fate, 
and completely evacuating in that quar- 
ter the French territory. Spires and 
Worms were speedily reconquered, and 
Fort Vauban soon after evacuated. The 
Republican armies, rapidly advancing, 
appeared before the gates of Mannheim ; 
and Gtermany, so recently victorious, 
began to tremble for its own frt>ntier. 
These impoitant results demonstrated 
the43uperiormilitary combination which 
was now exerted on the part of the 
French to that of the Allies. Forty 
thousand Prussians and Saxons were in 
a state of inactivity on the other side 
of the Vosges mountains, while the Aus- 
trians, overmatched by superior and 
concentrated forces, were driven across 
the Rhine. The French accumulated 
forces from different armies, to break 
through one weakly defended point; 
while the Allies were in such a state of 
discord, that they could not, even in 
the utmost peiil, render any effectual 
assistance to each other.* It was not 
difficult to foresee what would be the 
result of such a contest^f 

* Such was the dissension between the 
Austrians and Prussians, that their officers 
published mutual recriminations against each 
other, and fought duels in support of Uieir 
respective sides of the question. — Hjlbd. U. 
442. 

t So manifestlv were the divisions of the 
Allies^ and the defection of the Prussiaiu^ 
the cause of all the disasters of the campaign 
on the Qerman frontier, that the Duke of 
Brunswick himself did not hesitate to ascribe 
them to that cause. On 24th January l're4, 
he wrote to Prince Louis of Prussia in these 
terms : " I have been enveloped in circum- 
stsmces as distressing as thev were extraor- 
dinary, which have imposed iipon me the 
painful necessity of actang as I have done. 
What a misfortune that external and inter- 
nal dissensions should so frequently have 
paralysed the movements of the armies^ 
at the very time when the greatest activity 
was necessary 1 If, after the fall of Mayeno^ 
they had faUen on Houchard, whom ihaj 
would have beaten, they would have pre- 
vented the march of troops to the north ; 
and, by consequence^ the checks of Dunkirk 
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80. The campaign 'on th« Pyrenean 
frontier, during this year, was not cha- 
racterised by any event of importance. 
At the first breaking out of the war, 
in February, the Spanish government 
made vigorous exertions to inci'ease its 
forces ; the zeal and patriotism of the 
inhabitants soon supplied the deficien- 
cies of the military establishment, and 
they were enabled to put two consider- 
able armies on fAot One was of thirty 
thousand men, destined to invade Rou- 
sillon ; the other, of twenty-five thou- 
sand, to penetrate by the Bidassoa, on 
the side of Bayonne. The Republi- 
cans on the western entrance of the Py- 
renees occupied a line from St Jean 
Pied-de-Port to the mouth of the Bidas- 
soa, strengthened by three intrenched 
camps ; while the Spaniards were sta- 
tioned on the heights of San Marcial, the 
destined theatre of honourable achieve- 
ment to their arms in a more glorious 
war. On the 14th April, the Spaniards 
from their position opened a vigorous 
fire on the French line, and, during the 
confusion occasioned by it among their 
opponents, crossed the Bidassoa, and 
carried a fort which was soon after 
abandoned. This attack was only the 
prelude of a more decisive one, which 
took place on the Ist May, when the 
French were driven from one of their 
camps with the loss of fifteen pieces of 

and Maubeage: Saarloais, ill provisioned, 
and destitute at that period of any shelter 
from a bombardment, would have fijlen in 
fifteen days. Alsace thus vrovld have been 
turned by the Saare ; the capture of the lines 
of lAuter would have been attended with 
more substantial benefits ; and, if the Re- 
publican army of the Rhine had been by that 
means separated from that of the Moselle, 
lAndau would infallibly have &Uen. I im- 
plore you to use your efforts to prevent 
the \iudue separation of the army mto de- 
tachments; when this is the casa, weak at 
every point, it is liable to be cut up in detail. 
At ICayence the finits of the whole war were 
lost ; and there is no hope that a tibird cam- 
paign wUl repair the disasters of the two 
preceding. The same causes will divide the 
allied powers which have hitherto divided 
them ; the movements of the armies will suf- 
fer ttoTo. them as they have suffered ; their 
march will be embarrassed, retarded pre- 
vented ; and the delay in the re-estabnsh- 
ment of the Prussian army, unavoidable, 
perhaps, from political causes, will become 
the cause in the succeeding campaign of in- 
calculable disasters."— Habd. ii. 444^ 448. 



cannon ; and on the 6th June they were 
expelled from another stronghold, and 
forced into St Jean Pied-de-Port, after 
being deprived of all the cannon and 
ammunition which it contained. After 
these disasters, the Republican com- 
mander was indefatigable in his endea- 
vours to restore the courage and dis- 
cipline of his troops; and, deeming 
them at length sufficiently experienced 
for offensive operations, he made a ge- 
neral attack, on the 29th August, on 
the posts which the Spaniards had for- 
tified on the French territory. He was, 
however, repulsed with considerable 
loss, and disabled from undertaking any 
movement of consequence for the re- 
mainder of the campaign. 

81. Operations of more importance 
took place during the same campaign 
on the eastern side. The SpaniaiKb 
under Don Ricardos, in the middle of 
April, invaded Rousillon ; and on the 
21st a small body gained an advantage 
over an equal number of French. This 
was followed soon after by a general 
attack on the French camp, which ended 
in the defeat of the Republicans. Ere 
long, the forts of Bellegarde and Villa 
Franca were taken ; and Ricardos, pursu- 
ing his advantages, on the 29th August 
attacked a large body of French at Mil- 
las, who were totally defeated, with the 
loss of fifteen pieces of cannon. The 
result of this was, that the invaders 
passed Perpignan, and interrupted the 
communication between Languedoc and 
Rousillon. Butthe Convention, alarmed 
at the rapid progress of the Spaniards, 
at length took the mx>st vigorous mea- 
sures to reinforce their annies ; and the 
enei^getic government of the Committee 
of Public Salvation succeeded in arrest- 
ing the invasion. Two divisions of the 
French, about fifteen thousand strong, 
were directed to move against the Span- 
iards under Bon Juan Courten, who had 
not above six thousand men at Peyres- 
tortes ; and their attack was combined 
with so much skill that the enemy was 
assailed in front, both flanks, and rear, 
at the same time. After a gallant de- 
fence, the Spaniardswere forced to com- 
mence a retreat, which, though con- 
ducted for some time in good order, at 
length was converted into a flighty dur- 
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ing which they lost one thousand men 
killed, and fifteen hundred prisoners, 
besides all their artillery and camp 
equipage. Elated by this success, the 
RepubUcans proposed a general attack 
upon the Spanish army, which took 
place at Truellas. Twenty thousand 
chosen troops, divided into three col- 
umns, advanced against the Spanish 
camp. After an obstinate resistance, 
that which attacked the centre, under 
the command of Dagobert^ carried the 
intrenchments, and was on the point 
of gaining a glorious victory, when 
Courten, coming up with the Spanish 
reserve, prolonged the cop^bat, and gave 
time for Don Ricardos, who had defeat- 
ed the attack on his left, to advance at 
the head of four regiments of cavaby, 
which decided the day. Three French 
battalions laid down their arms, and the 
remainder formed into squares, reti'eat- 
ed in spite of the utmost efforts of the 
Spanish cavalry; not, however, till they 
had sustained a loss of four thousand 
men and ten pieces of artillery. 

82. Dagobert was inmiediately dis- 
placed from the supreme command for 
this disaster ; and the Republicans, un- 
der Davoust,* being shortly after rein- 
forced by fifteen thousand men, levied 
under the decree of the 23d August^ 
Ricardos was constrained, notwithstand- 
ing his success, to remain upon the de- 
fensive. He retired, therefore, to a 
strong intrenched camp near Boulon, 
where he was attacked on the 3d Oc- 
tober by the French forces. From that 
time to the beginning of December, a 
variety of actions took place, unattend- 
ed by any decisive advantage on either 
side, but without the Spuiish troops 
ever being dislodged from their posi- 
tion. At that period Ricardos, having 
been strongly reinforced, resolved to 
resume tfie offensive. Early on the 7th 
December, he disposed his troops in four 
columns, and, havingsurprised their ad- 
vanced posts, commenced an unexpect- 
ed attack upon the French lines. The 
Republicans, many of whom were in- 
experienced levies, instantly took to 
flighty and the whole army was routed, 
with the loss of forty-six pieces of can- 

* See a biognphy of Davon8t-^<f0^ chap* 
xxiii. ( 60. 



non, and two thousand five hundred 
men. The Spaniards followed up this 
success by another expedition against 
the town of Port Vendre, which they 
carried, with all the artillery mounted 
on its defences; and soon after, Col- 
lioure surrenderodto their forces, with 
above eighty pieces of cannon ; while 
the Maix^uis Amarillafl overthrew the 
right, and carried such terror into the 
rsmks of the inexperienced Republicans, 
that many battalions disbanded them- 
selves and fled into the interior. In the 
end, the whole fell back in confusion 
under the cannon of Perpignan. By 
these repeated disasters the French 
army was so much discouraged that 
almost all the national guards left their 
colours, and the general -in -chief an- 
nounced to the Convention that he was 
only at the head of eight thousand men. 
Had the Spanish commander been aware 
of the state of his opponents, he might, 
by a vigorous attack, have completed 
their ruin before the reinforcements 
arrived from Toulon, which, in the be- 
ginning of the foUowingmonth, restored 
the balance of the contending forces. 

83. Important events also took place 
on the side of the Maritime Alps. In 
that quarter, at the conclusion of the 
preceding campaign, the French remain- 
ed masters of the territory and city of 
Nice. An expedition, projected by the 
Republicans against Sardinia, totally 
failed. When the season was so far ad- 
vanced as to permit operations in the 
Maritime Alps, the Piedmontese army, 
consisting of thirty thousand natives 
and ten thousand Austrians, was posted 
along their summits, with the oentre at 
Saorgio, strongly fortified. Inthebegin- 
ning of June, the Republicans, twenty- 
five thousand strong, commenced an at- 
tack in five columns ; but, after some 
partial success, they resumed their po- 
sition, and, being soon after weakened 
by detachments for the siege of Toidon, 
remained on the defensive tiU the end 
of July, when they made themselves 
masters of the Col d'Aigentl^re and the 
Col de Sauteron, which excited the ut- 
most alarm in the court of Turin, and 
prevented them from sending those 
succours to the army in Savoy, which 
the powerful diversion occasioned by 
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the sioge of Lyons so evidently recom- 
mended. 

84. The insurrection in Lyons, to be 
immediately noticed, offered an oppor- 
timity for establishing themselTcs in 
the south of France, which could hardly 
have been hoped for by the allied pow- 
ers. Had sixty thousand regular troops 
descended from the Alps in Italy, and 
taken advantage of the effervescence 
which pi'evalled in Toulon, Marseilles, 
and L^ons, the consequences might have 
been mcalculable. But such were the 
divisions among the Allies that this 
golden opportunity, never destined to 
recur, was neglected, and the Court 
of Turin contented themselves, during 
that unhoped-for diversion, with merely 
aiming at the expulsion of the French 
from the valleys of the Arc and the 
Is^re. This was no difficult matter, as 
the Piedmontese troops were already 
masters of the summits of Mont Cenis 
and the Littie St Bernard, and the 
French in the vaUeys beneath were se- 
verely weakened by detachments for the 
Biege of Lyons. In the middle of Au- 
gust, the Sardinian columns descended 
the ravines of St Jean de Maurienne 
and Moutiers, under the conmiand of 
General Gordon, and, after some tri- 
fling engagements, drove the Republi- 
cans from these narrow and winding 
valleys, and compelled them to take re- 
fuge under the cannon of Montmelian. 
But there terminated the success of 
this feeble invasion. Kellermann, hear- 
ing of the advance of the Sardinians, 
left the siege of Lyons to General 
Dumuy, and hastily returning to Cham- 
berry, roused the national guard to re- 
sist the enemy. At the moment that 
they were preparing to follow up their 
advantages, the French commander an- 
ticipated them by a brisk attack, and, 
after a slight resistance, drove them 
fr^m the whole groimd they had gain- 
ed, as far as the foot of Mont Cenis. 
Thus a campaign, from which, if boldly 
conducted, the liberation of all the 
south-east of France might have been 
expected, terminated, after an epheme- 
ral success, in ultimate disgrace. 

85. But while the operations of the 
Allies in their vicinity were thus inef- 
ficient^ the efforts of the French them- 



selves were of a more decided and glo- 
rious character. The insurrection of 
81st May, which subjected the legisla- 
ture to the mob of Paris, and establish- 
ed the Reign of Terror through all 
France, excited the utmost indignation 
in the southern provinces. Marseilles, 
Toulon, and Lyons, openly espoused 
the Girondist cause; they were warmly 
attached to freedom, but it was that 
regulated freedom which provides for 
the protection of all, not that which 
subjects the more opulent classes to the 
despotism of the lower. The discon- 
tents went on increasing till the middle 
of July, when Chalier and Riard, the 
leaders of the Jacobin club at Lyons, 
were arrested by the national guard — 
which was nearly all on the Royalist 
side-^and condemned to death. Chalier, 
who, during the period he was in power 
at Lyons, had showed himself equally 
sanguinary and fanatical, evinced re- 
markable sensibility in prison, and even 
shed tears as he caressed a favourite 
turtie-dove, which his mistress had 
brought to be the companion and solace 
of his captivity. His death, which took 
place by the guillotine, was attended 
with circumstances peculiarly shocking. 
Four times the axe descended without 
severing the head from the body, and 
at the intervals he was seen to cast a 
look of reproach on the unskilful exe- 
cutioner. He behaved with great firm- 
ness in his last moments. From that 
time these cities were declared in a state 
of insurrection : the Girondist leaders, 
perceiving that the Royalist party had 
gained the ascendancy in Lyons, with- 
drew, and the citizens openly espoused 
the Royalist cause. They immediately 
began to cast cannon, raise intrench- 
ments, and make every preparation for 
a vigorous defence 

86. The general discontent first broke 
outinto open violence in Marseilles. At 
the first intelligence, Kellermann des- 
patched General Carteaux to prevent a 
corps of ten thousand men, from that 
city, from effecting a junction with the 
volimteers from Lyons. Had this junc- 
tion been effected, there can be no doubt 
that the whole of the South of France 
would have thrown off the yoke of the 
Convention. But Carteaux, after over- 
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awing Avignon and Pont St Esprit, en- 
countered the Miftrseilles corps, first 
at Salon, and afterwards at Sept^mes, 
where he totally defeated it, and the 
following day entered Marseilles. Ter- 
ror instantly resumed its sway; the 
prisons were emptied, all the leaders 
of the Girondists thrown into confine- 
ment; and the guillotine, ever in the 
rear of the Republican armies, was in- 
stalled in bloody and irresistible sove- 
reignty. 

87. A large proportion of the citi- 
zens of Marseilles fled to Toulon, where 
they spread the most dismal accounts 
of the sufferings of their fellow-citizens, 
and the fate which awaited that im- 
portant town if it fell into the hands of 
the Republicans. It already x>ossessed 
a population of twenty-five thousand 
souls, and was warmly opposed to the 
Revolution, from the suffering which 
had involved its population ever since 
its commencement, and the number of 
officers connected with the aristocracy 
who had enjoyed situations in the ma- 
rine \mder tiie ancient government. 
In the extremity to which they were 
reduced, threatened by the near ap- 
proach of the Republican forces, and 
destitute of any adequate means of de- 
fence, the inhabitants saw no alterna- 
tive but to open their harbour to the 
English fieet, which was cruising in 
the vicinity, and proclaim Louis XVII. 
as king. The primary sections were ac- 
cordingly convoked, and the proposal 
was unanimously agreed to. The Dau- 
phin was proclaimed ; the English squad- 
ronsenteredthe harbour, and the crews 
of seven ships of the line, who proved 
refractory, were allowed to retire, while 
those of the remainder joined the in- 
habitants. Shortly afterwards a Span- 
ish squadron arrived, bringing with it 
a considerable reinforcement of land 
troops, and the allied forces, eight thou- 
sand strong, took possession of all the 
forts in the city. The conduct of the 
British on this occasion showed that 
their government was actuated by veiy 
different principles from those which 
had been agreed to at the conference of 
Antwerp, and exemplified in the case 
of Valenciennes. Admiral Hood en- 
gaged in the most solemn manner, in 



two different proclamations, to take 
possession of Toulon solely and exclu- 
sively in Hie name, and for the behoof, 
of Louis XVII., and to restore the 
fleet to the monai'chical government of 
France on a general peace.* 

88. Carteaux immediately ordered a 
detachment of his forces to advance 
against the insurgents ; but the garrison, 
supported by a body of the national 
guards of Toulon, marched to meet 
them, and the Republicans, surprised, 
were obliged to fall back in confusion. 
This check proved the necessity of more 
energetic measures : a large portion of 
the army of Italy was recalled from the 
Alps, the national guards of the neigh- 
bouring departments were called out, 
new levies ordered; and the directions 
of Robespierre immediately began to be 
acted updn, that Lyons must be burned 
and razed to the ground, and then the 
siege of Toulon formed. At the first 
intelligence of the revolt of Lyons, Kel- 
lermann assembled eight thousand men 
and a small train of artillery to observe 

* In the first proclamation, Admiral Hood 
said, " If the people declare openly in fiEtTour 
of a monarchical government, and tbey re- 
solve to put me in possession of the harbour, 
they shall receive all the succours which the 
squadron under my command can afford. I 
declare that property and persons shall be 
held sacred ; we wish only to establish peace. 
When it is concluded, we shall restore the 
fleet to France, agreeably to the inventory 
which sball be made out." In the second 
he was equally explicit : " Consideiin^ that 
the sections of Toulon, by the commissioners 
whom they have sent to me, have made a 
solemn declaration in favour of Louis XYII. 
and a monarchical government, and that they 
will use their utmost efforts to break tho 
chains which fetter their country, and re- 
establish the constitution, as it was accepted 
by their defunct sovereign in 1789 ; I repeat^ 
by this present declaration, that I take pos- 
session of Toulon, and shall keep It solely as 
a deposit for Louis XVII., and that only till 
peace is re-established in France, which I 
iamsb is not far distant."— Proclamation^ 28^ 
Augiud 1793 ; Hard. ii. 857, 859. These were 
the true prindples of the Anti-revolutionaiy 
war; very different from those proclaimed 
by the Austrians on the taking of Valenci- 
ennes and Condd. Nor was the subsequent 
destruction of the fleet, when Toulon was re- 
taken by the Republicans, any departure 
from good &ith in this transaction. England 
was bound to restore the fleet to a monarchi- 
cal government and Louis XVIL, but not to 
hand it over to the Revolutionary govem- 
mentk the most bitter enemy of both. 
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the place. Bat this force was totally 
insufficient even to maintain its ground 
before the armed population of the city, 
which soon amounted to thirty thou- 
sand men. Amilitaiy chest was formed; 
a paper currency, guaranteed by the 
piincipal merchants, issued; cannon in 
great numbers were cast at a foundery 
within the walls ; and fortifications, 
under the direction of an able engineer, 
erected upon the beautiful heights which 
encircle tie city. The command was 
by common consent conferred on M. 
De Pb^ot, a Royatist gentleman of 
moderate principles, who, in their ex- 
tremity, had the courage to ^cept the 
coumiand of the besieged Lyonnese.* 
The deputation which was sent to oflfer 
him the command foimd him in his 
garden, engaged, with a spade in his 
hand, in the cultivation of his flowers. 
He at first hesitated to accept it, alleging 
his advanced years, and the magnitude 
of the efiforts which the Convention 
would make for their subjugation. 
" We know them all," replied tiie de- 
putation ; " but we have deliberately 
weighed the scaffold against the op- 
pression of the Convention, and pre- 
ferred the scaffold." " And I," said 
Pr^cy, '^ accept it with such men." He 
forthwith took down his coat, which 
was hanging from the branches of a 
^TUt-tree, re-entered his house, em- 
braced his young wife, girded on his 
arms, disused since the 10th August, 

* H. de Pr^cy was a gentleman of moder- 
ate fortune, of the district of Charolais, and 
had formerly been colonel of the regiment of 
the Vosges mountains. He belonsed to that 
portion of the old noblesse, unhappily so 
«mall, who, throughout the convulsion, ad- 
hered to Royalist principles without dis- 
gracing themselves, or endangering it by 
emigration. He had served in Corsica, in 
Germany, and in the Constitutional Guard 
of Louis XVI. On the 10th of August, being 
without a command, after the dissolution of 
that force by the Girondists, he hastened 
witih the fait£ful noblesse to offer to the mon- 
iu^di the aid of his single arm. After the 
overUirow of the throne, he retired to his 
property of Semur in the Brionnais, alike 
disnaining to loin the ranks of the victorious 
Jacobins, or follow the general desertion of 
their country by the Royalist nobles. His 
air was martial, but his voice and expres- 
sion of countenance mild and gentle. He had 
the gift alike of winning the heart and com- 
manding the respect of all who knew him. — 
Lajcabtivb, Hiit, dei Qir<mdin9, viL 139. 
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and set out. Such enthusiasm was for 
long invincible. The troops of the Re- 
publicans, though daily increasing, were 
for six weeks unable to make head 
against forces so considerable, support- 
ed by the ardour of a numerous and 
enthusiastic population. Dming the 
whole of August^ accordingly, and the 
beginning of September, the siege made 
littie progress, and the batteries of the 
besiegers were scarcely armed. The 
besieged, meanwhile, made proposals 
for an accommodation ; but the com- 
missaries for the Convention returned 
for answer, " Rebels, first show your- 
selves worthy of pardon, by acknow- 
ledging your crime ; lay down your 
arms ; deliver up the keys of your city, 
and deserve the clemency of the Con- 
vention, by a sincere repentance." But 
the inhabitants, well aware of the con- 
sequence of such submission, returned 
for answer, " Conduct so atrocious as 
yours proves what we have co expect 
from your clemency ; we shall finnly 
await your arrival ; and you will never 
capture the city but by marching over 
niins and piles of dead." 

89. No sooner were the Convention 
informed of the entrance of the English 
into Toulon, than they redoubled tiieir 
efforts for the subjugation of Lyons. 
They indignantly rejected the advice 
of several of their members, in whose 
bosoms the feelings of humanity were 
not utterly extinct, for an accommoda- 
tion with the inhabitants, and took the 
most enei^etic measures for the prose- 
cution of the siege. A hundred pieces 
of cannon, drawn from the arsenals of 
Besangon and Grenoble, were immedi- 
ately mounted on the batteries; veteran 
troops were selected from the army on 
the frontiers of Piedmont, and four 
corps foimed, which on different sides 
pressed the outworks of the city. In a 
succession of contests in the outer in- 
trenchments, the Lyonnese evinced the 
most heroic valoxtr ; but although suc- 
cess was frequentiy balanced, the be- 
siegers upon the whole had the advan- 
tage, and the horrors of war, which they 
had so strenuously endeavoured to keep 
at a distance, at length fell on the de- 
voted city. On the 24th September, a 
terrible bombardment and cannonade. 
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with red-hot shot, was commenced, 
which was continued without intermis- 
sion for a whole week. Night and day 
the flaming tempest fell on the quarter 
of St Clair, and speedily involved in 
conflagration the magnificent hotels of 
that opulent district^ the splendid pub- 
lic buildings which had so long adorned 
the Place Bellecour, and the beautiful 
quays of the river. Soon after, the 
arsenal blew up with a terrific explo- 
sion. At length the flames reached the 
great Hospital, one of the noblest monu- 
ments of the charity of the past age, 
now filled with the wounded and dying, 
from eveiy quarter of the town. A 
black flag was hoisted on its summit to 
avert the foiy of the besi^ers from 
that last asylum of humanity, but this 
only served to redouble their activity, 
and guide their shot^ which were di- 
rected with such unerring aim that, 
after the flames had been two-and-forty 
times extinguished, it was burned to 
the ground. 

90. The ravages of the bombardment, 
however, increased the sufferings of the 
inhabitants, without diminishing their 
means of defence. The whole people 
without exception were engaged in the 
contest Old men and children, women, 
and infirm, alike contributed to the sup- 
port of the cause. Heroism became 
almost a habit. No sooner was a bomb 
seen traversing the air, than numb^ifi 
hastened to the quarter where it was 
likely to fall, to extinguish the fuse 
before the explosion took place; and 
if they were fortunate enough to do so, 
the projectile was put into one of their 
own mortars, and sent back u{>on the 
enemy. If a conflagration broke out, 
a chain of hands was speedily formed, 
which conveyed water to the menaced 
spot. The whole male population was 
divided into two sections, of which one 
combated on the i*amparts, and the other 
watched the fires which broke out, and 
bore provisions and ammunition to the 
batteries. The whole women were en- 
gaged in the arduous duties of tending 
the hospitals, and preparing bandages 
for the wounded. But, notwithstand- 
ing these heroic efforts, the immense 
numbers of the enemy enabled them to 
make alarming progress. The inces- 



sant assaults of the Republicans made 
them masters of the heights of St Croix, 
which commanded the city frt>m a nearer 
position ; and about the same time the 
reinforcements which arrived from the 
southern departments, now thoroughly 
roused by the efforts of the Convention, 
enabled the besiegers to cut off all com- 
mimication between the inhabitants and 
the country, on which they had hitherto 
depended for provisions. Before the 
end of September fifty' thousand men 
were assembled before the walls ; and, 
notwithstandingthe most rigid economy 
in the distribution of food, the pangs 
of want began to be severely felt 
Shortly affcer, the garrison of Valen- 
ciennes arrived, and, by their skill in 
the management of artillery, gave a 
fatal pi'eponderance to the besieging 
force; while Couthon came up with 
twenly-five thousand rude mountain- 
eers from the quarter of Auvergne. The 
hopesof the inhabitants had been chiefly 
rested on a diversion from the side of 
Savoy, where the Piedmontese troops 
were slowly assembling for offensive 
operations. But these expectations 
were cruelly disappointed. After a 
feeble irruption into the valley of St 
Jean de Maurienne, and some epheme- 
ral success, the Saidinian army, as al- 
ready noticed, was driven back in dis- 
grace to the foot of Mont Cenis. This 
disaster, coupled with the pressure of 
famine, now severely weakened the 
spirits of the besiegeid. Tet, though 
deserted by all the world, and assailed 
by a force which at length amounted 
to above sixty thousand men, the in- 
habitants nobly and resolutely main- 
tained their defence. In vain the bom- 
bardment was continued with unex- 
ampled severity, and twenty -seven 
thousand bombs, five thousand shells, 
and eleven thousand red-hot shot, 
thrown into the city. Regardless of 
the iron storm, one half of the citizens 
manned the works, while the other 
half watched the flight of the biiming 
projectiles, and carried water to the 
quarters where the conflagration broke 
forth. 

91. But these efforts, however glori- 
ous, cotdd not finally avert the stroke 
of fate. The Convention, irritated at 
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the slow progress of the siege, deprived 
Kellermann of the command, and or- 
dered him to the bar of the Convention 
to give an account of his conduct^ al- 
though his talent and energy in repel- 
ling the Piedmontese invasion had been 
the salvation of the Republic. The 
command of the besieging army was 
given to General Doppet, who received 
orders instantly to reduce Lyons by fire 
and sword. To quicken his operations, 
the savage Couthon, as commissioner 
of the Convention, was invested with a 
despotic authority over the generals, 
and he instantly resolved to carry Lyons 
by main force, and employ in the storm 
the whole sixty thousand men who were 
engaged in the siege. On the 2dth Sep- 
tember, a general attack was made by 
the new commander on the intrench- 
ments of the besieged, the object of 
which was to force the fortified posts 
at the point of Perrache, near the con- 
fluence of the Saone and the Rhone. 
After an obstinate resistance, the bat- 
teries of St Foix, which commanded 
that important point, were carried by 
the Republicans ; and the bridge of La 
Malatierre, which connected it with the 
opposite bank, was forced. No further 
intrenchments remained between the 
assailants and the city; the last mo- 
ment of Lyons seemed at hand. But 
Pr^cy hastened to the scene of danger 
at the head of a chosen band of citizens, 
and a conflict of the most violent kind 
ensued. In vain the Republican bat- 
teries enfiladed on three sides the co- 
lumn of the assailants ; nothing could 
withstand their heroic valour. Tom on 
either flank by grape-shot, discharged 
at fifty yards' distance, the Royalists, 
headed by Pr^cy, rushed forwjid, re- 
gained the intrsnchments which had 
been lost, and drove back the Republi- 
cans from them into the plain of Per- 
rache, as far as the bridge of La Mala- 
tierre, with the loss of two thousand 
men. , But notwithstanding all his ef- 
forts, he could not prevent them from 
maintaining their ground on the bridge 
and heights of St Foix. A more fatal 
enemy, however, was steadily assailing 
them within the walls. Famine was 
oonsuming the strength of the besieged. 
All the approaches to the city were vi- 



gilantly guarded, and the means of sub- 
sistence were all but exhausted. For 
long the women had renounced the use 
of bread, in order to reserve it for the 
combatants, but they were soon reduced 
to half a pound a-day of this humble 
fare. The remainder of the inhabitants 
lived on a scanty supply of oats, which 
was daily served out with the most 
rigid economy from the public maga- 
zine. But even these resources were 
at length exhausted ; in the beginning 
of October, provisions of every kind had 
failed; and the thirty sections of Lyons, 
subdued by stem necessity, were com- 
pelled to nominate deputies to proceed 
to the hostile camp. 

92. The brave Pr^cy, however, even 
in this extremity, disdained to submit 
With generous devotion, he resolved to 
force his way, at the head of a chosen 
band, through the enemy's lines, and 
seek in foreign dimes that freedom of 
which France had become unworthy. 
On the night of the 9th October, the 
heroic column, consisting of two thou- 
sand men, the flower of Lyons, set forth 
with their wives and children, and what 
little property they could save from the 
ruin of their fortunes. They began in 
two columns their perilous march, guid- 
ed by the light of their burning habi- 
tations, amid the tears and blessings of 
those friends who remained behind. 
Scarcely had they set out, however, 
when a bomb fell into an amunition- 
waggon,bythe explosion of which great 
numbers were killed. Notwithstanding 
this disaster, the head of the column 
broke the division opposed to it, and 
forced its way through the lines of the 
besiegers. But an overwhelming force 
soon assailed the centre and rear. As 
they proceeded, they found themselves 
enveloped on every side; all the heights 
were lined with cannon, and the houses 
filled with soldiers ; an indiscriminate 
massacre took place, in which men, wo- 
men, and infants alike perished; and of 
the whole who left Lyons, scarcely fifty 
forced . their way with Prdcy into the 
Swiss ten-itories. Pr^cy himself re- 
mained in exile till 1814, when he re- 
entered France with Louis XY III. He 
received no recompense or mark of dis- 
tinction from the Bourbons for his glo- 
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rious deeds, and not even a stone marks 
his humble sepulchre in the country 
which his heroism had adorned. In 
/this, as in other particulars, that ill- 
fated family too closely resembled their 
predecessors in misfortune, the Stuarts, 
of whom it was said with equal truth 
and justice, that their ''restoration was 
truly accompanied by an act of oblivion 
and indemnity; but the oblivion was 
of their friends, the indenmity to their 
enemies." 

98. On the following day the Repub- 
licans took possession of Lyons. The 
troops observed strict discipline ; they 
were lodged in barracks, or bivouacked 
on the Place Bellecour and the Ter- 
reaux : the inhabitants indulged a fleet- 
ing hope that a feeling of humanity had 
at length touched the bosoms of their 
conquerors. They little knew the bit- 
terness of Republican hatred. Lyons 
was not spared ; it was only reserved 
for cold-blooded vengeance. No sooner 
was the town subdued than Couthon 
entered, at the head of the authorities 
of the Convention. He instantly rein- 
stated the Jacobin municipality in full 
sovereignty, and conmiissioned them to 
seek out and denounce the guilty. He 
wrote to Paris that the inhabitants con- 
sisted of three classes : 1. The guilty 
rich. 2. The selfish rich. 3. The igno- 
rant workmen, incapable of any wicked- 
ness. "The first," he said, "should 
be guillotined, and their houses de- 
stroyed; the fortunes of the second 
confiscated; and the third removed 
elsewhere, and their place supplied by 
a Republican colony." " On the ruins 
of this infamous city," said Bar^re, in 
the name of the Committee of Public 
Salvation, when he announced that 

* The foUowing is the tenor of this decree:— 
" I. — All the inhabitants of Lyons shall be 
disarmed : their arms will be distributed im- 
mediately to the defenders of the Republic— 
a part will be handed over to the patriots of 
Lyons, who have been oppressed by the rich. 
and counter-revolutionists. 

" II. — The city of Lyons shall be destroyed. 
The part inhabited by the rich shall be utterly 
demolished. There shall only remain the 
hoiises of the poor, the habitations of mur- 
dered or proscribed patriots, the buildings 
especially devoted to industry, and the em- 
fices consecrated to humanity and public in- 
struction. 



Lyons was subdued, " shall be raised a 
monument to the crtemal glory of the 
Convention; and on it shall be en- 
graved the inscription : * Lyons made 
tear on freedom: Lyons is no more.* 
The name of the unfortunate city was 
suppressed by a decree of the Conven- 
tion ; it was ordered to be termed the 
' Commune Affranchie.' " * All the in- 
habitants were appointed to be dis- 
armed, and the whole city destroyed, 
with the exception only of the poor^s- 
house, the manufactories, the great 
workshops, the hospitals, and public 
monuments. A commission of five 
members was appointed to inflict ven- 
geance on the inhabitants; at their 
head were Couthon and CoUot d'Her- 
bois. The former presided over the de- 
struction of the edifices; the latter, over 
the extermination of the inhabitants. 

94. The means taken by these wor- 
thy proconsuls of the Convention to 
carry their measures into effect, and 
woii the people up to that pitch of san- 
guinary enthusiasm when they might 
be the ready instruments of tiieir ut- 
most atrocities, were founded on a per- 
fect knowledge of human nature, and 
were those which, in every age, have 
been resorted to by the democratic ty- 
rants of mankind. The first thing they 
did waste re-establish the Jacobin dub, 
formerly presided over by Chalier. The 
most violent speeches were there imme- 
diately made, especially by Javoignes, a 
popular demagogue, who had succeeded 
to his influence. Chalier and Riard were 
represented as the martyrs of liberty, 
the heroes of the Republic, the only 
friends of the people. The workmen 
were told of the shameful slavery in 
which they had so long been kept by 

" III.— The name of Lyons shall be eflbced 
from the rell of the cities of the Republic. 
The assemblage of houses still preserved shall 
henceforth bear the name of Ville Affiranchie 
(freed cityX 

" IV. — There shall be erected on the. ruins 
of Lyons a column, which will declare to pos- 
terity the crimes and the punishment of the 
Royalists of this city, with this inscription— 

* Lyons made war on Liberty — 

Lyons is no more. 
The 18th day of the first month. 
The second year of the French Republio.' " 

—Moniteur, 18th Oct 1798. 
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the rich; of the fortunes which had 
been wrung £rom the sweat of their 
brows, and the penuiy which they 
themselves had received as the reward 
of their toil Javoignes invited them 
to resume their rights, by rending from 
the rich their ill-gotten gains; and, 
when the decree of the Convention con- 
fiscating the property of all the pro- 
prietors was promulgated, he had no 
difficulty in persuading them that the 
demolition of the houses was the first 
step in the division of their effects, and 
essential to the establishment of that 
sacred equality which was the only 
secure basis of real freedom. 

95. Having worked the people up, by 
these prospects of plunder, to a suffi- 
cient degree of revolutionary energy, 
the Commissioners of the Convention 
proceeded in a regular and systematic 
manner to carry its infernal decree into 
execution. Attended by a crowd of 
satellites, all in the most vehement state 
of excitement, Couthon traversed the 
finest quarters of the city with a silver 
hammer ; he struck at the door of the 
devoted houses, exclaiming at the same 
time, "Rebellious house, I strike you in 
the name of the law !" Instantly the 
agents of destruction, of whom twenty 
thousand were in the pay of the Con- 
vention, surrounded the dwelling, and 
levelled it with the ground. The ex- 
pense of these demolitions, which con- 
tinued, without interruption, for six 
months, was greater than it cost to raise 
the princely Hotel of the Invalidea: it 
amounted to the enormous sum of 
£700,000. The workmen employed in 
the demolition received 400,000 firancs 
(£16,000) every ten days.* The pa- 
laces thus destroyed were the finest pri- 
vate buildings in France, three stories 
in height, adorned with noble columns, 
and erected in the richest style of the 
structures of Louis XIV. Their con- 
struction had cost £12,000,000 sterling. 
To the honour of Couthon, however, it 

* " Four hundred thousand frano8(£l6,000) 
are expended every ten days in the demoli- 
tions and some other olo^t^ ', but the indo- 
lence of those employedin demolishing, shows 
that they are not fitted to build up a I^pub- 
iic"— AoHABD to Gbavikr; Lyons, 28 Nivose, 
Ann. 2. Papien In^diU trowvis chn Bobes- 
piERBii; ii. 232. 



must be added, his hostility was chiefly 
directed against the buildings, that no 
great effusion of blood attended his go- 
vernment, and that he gave great num- 
bers of suspected persons the means of 
making their escape into the country. 

96. But this vengeance on inanimate 
stones was but a prelude to more bloody 
executions. CoUot d'Herbois, the next 
proconsul, who along with Fouch^ suc- 
ceeded to the government of Lyons after 
Couthon had been recalled, was ani- 
mated with an envenomed feeling to- 
wards the inhabitants. Ten years be- 
fore he had been hissed off their stage, 
and the vicissitudes of the Revolution 
had now placed resistless power in the 
hands of an indifferent provincial come- 
dian : an emblem of the too frequent 
tendency of civil convulsions to elevate 
whatever is base, and sink whatever is 
noble among mankindf The discarded 
actor resolved at leisure to gratify a re- 

t J. M. Collot d'Herbois had a sallow coun- 
tenance, a profusion of dark hair and eye- 
brows ; his whole aspect was that of a san- 
guinary conspirator. He had been a comic 
actor before the Revolution, and often ap- 
peared on the boards of Geneva and Lyons> 
m the latter of which towns he had been 
hissed off the stage. When the Revolution 
commenced, he quitted that humble vocation 
and entered the Jacobin Club at Paris, where 
his savage gestures, thimdering voice, and 
impetuous declamation, almost always ex- 
cited by the fumes of wine, soon brought him 
into notice. He was first brought into cele- 
brity, however, bygaining the prize proposed 
by the Jacobin Cmb for an essay, in 1790, 
** On the advantages which the people would 
derive from the new order of things." It was 
won by his pamphlet entitled — ** Almanach 
du PSre Gerard." Subsoquentlv he distin- 
guished himself by the lead which he took in 
supporting, before the Assembly, the pardon 
of the mutineers of the regiment of Ch&teau- 
vieux, who had been subdued at Nancy by 
Bouill^ which that body, as might have been 
supposed, readily granted ; and they were 
immediatelyreceivedwith civic honours, and * 
presented to the Assembly, who decreed to 
them "les honneurs de la s&tnoe." Collot 
d'Herbois, in consequence of the lead which 
he took on this occasion, was made a member 
of the new municipality Installed in jwwer in 
Paris on the 10th August, which so rapidly 
consummated the crimes of the Revolution. 
He was one of the first who moved in the 
Assemblv for the abolition of royeJty, and 
was maae a member of the Committee of 
Public Salvation. In the deliberations of 
that body, and subsequently in the Conven- 
tion, he advocated the total and entire de- 
struction of all suspected persons. "There 
must be no transportation," said he; "we 
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Tenge which had been cherished for bo 
long a period. Innumerable benefits 
since conferred on him by the people of 
Lyons, and no small share of their fa- 
vour, had not been able to extinguish 
this ancient grudge. This atrocious 
wretch had not a single good quality in 
his character. At once cowardly and 
cruel, spiteful cmd relentless, selfish and 
tyrannical, he united the whole vices of 
democi'atic fervour and despotic jeal- 
ousy, without any of the virtues of 
either. His character would pass for 
incredible, if not clearly portrayed by 
his public acts and private correspon- 
dence.* Fouchd (of Nantesf), after-.* 
wards so well known as minister of po- 
lice under Napoleon, the worthy asso- 

mxist destroy all the conspirators ; let the 
places where they are ooufLned be mined ; let 
the torches be nred to blow them into the 
air : it is thus alone we can get quit of the 
suspected." He gave such good proof of his 
disposition to put in practice these maxims 
on a mission to the Loiret and Oise, where 
he speedily filled the prisons with victims, 
that he was immediately fixed un by the 
Committee of Public Salvation, in November 
1793, to wreak its vengeance on the unhappy 
inhabitants of Lyona—^ioffrop^iti UfUvergellL 
ix. 277, 279. 

* " We are accused," said CoUot d'Herbois, 
"of being cannibals, men of blood; but it 
is in counter-revolutionary petitions, drawn 
by aristocrats, that the charge is made. A 
drop of blood poured -fi:t)m generous veins 
goes to my heart, but I have no pity for con- 
spirators. We caused two hundred to be shot 
at once, and it is charged upon us as a crime 1 
When twenty persons are guillotined at once, 
the last dies twenty deaths. They speak of 
sensibility I The Jacobins axefuU of tensiMlUy 
— ^they have all the virtues 1 Tbey are compas- 
sionate, humane, and generous: but they re- 
serve l^ese sentiments for the patriots." — 
D^bats des Jacobins, 20th Dea 1793. 

t Joseph Fouchd, afterwards Duke of Otran- 
to, was born at Nantes on the 29th Mav 1763, 
and proved one of the most remarkable men 
whom the Revolution brought forward. He 
was the son of a captain in the merchant ser- 
vice at Nantes, and received the rudiments of 
education at the college of that town. His 
talents, however, were slow in developing 
themselves, and he passed at school for a boy 
of no capacity. He never could be got to 
comprehend the rules of grammar, and re- 
belled constantly against the attention to 
words, which unhappily form almost the sole 
objects, in all countries, of elementary edu- 
cation. While he was deemed by all an in- 
corrigible simpleton, he was secretljr devour- 
ing works of thought and reflection: and 
what first attracted the notice of his precep- 
tors was the discovery that he was studying 
the Penadea de Pcucal. He was originally 



date of Collot d'Herbois, published be- 
fore his arrival a proclamation, in which 
he declared, " that the French people 
could acknowledge no other worship 
but that of universal morality; no other 
faith but that of its own sovereignty; 
that all religious emblems placed on the 
roads, in the houses, or on public places, 
should be destroyed; that themortclotfa 
used at funerals should bear, instead of 
a religious emblem, a figure of Sleep, 
and that over the door of the cemetery 
should be written — Death is cm eternal 
sleep." The principles of these worthy 
successors of Chalier^were, that all re- 
bels, conspirators, and traitors, must be 
annihilated, if possible, at a single blow, 
and every vestige of the old regime 

destined to the merchant service; but the 
delicacy of his constitution caused that design 
to be abandoned, and he went to Pans to com- 
plete his education, with a view to a learned 
grofession. The theological works first put 
ito his hands excited no attention in Ms 
mind; but he fastened with avidity on the 
Elements of Euclid, the Essays of Nicole, and 
the Petit Car^me of Massillon. He under- 
went a distinguished mathematical exami- 
nation at Arras, and afterwards at Vendftme ; 
and his contemporaries at that period are 
unanimous in attesting to the regularity of 
his manners, and the kindliness of his die^)o- 
sition. At the coU^^ of Arras he formed an 
intimacy with Bobespierre, who wasindebted 
to his friendship for the loan of some hun- 
dred francs to enable him to travel to Pans, 
when he was first appointed deputy to the 
Constituent Assembly.' At the age of twenty- 
five, his talents were so well known that he 
was appointed Pre/et du Etudes at Uie college 
of Nantes ; and he held that situation when 
the Revolution broke out in 1789. 

Instantly he fattened with his whole heart 
and soul on the Be volutionaxy doctrines, and, 
as he had not yet received oraers, he married, 
went to the bar, and soon became a leading 
member of the popular society at Nantes. 
Without eloquence, he signalised himself from 
the first by the unsparing use of that violence 
and exaggeration, in thought and language, 
which with the multitud.e is the surest pass- 
port to success. In September 1792 he was 
elected member of the Convention for the de- 
partment of Loire Infdrieure, and at first he 
took no decided part in that Assembly; he 
lay by and watched the course of events. His 
intinuM^ with Bobespierre was revived, but 
their characters were too dissimilar to enable 
them to act long together. Bobespierre was 
a sincere and exalted fanatic, who deemed 
the sacrifice of hundreds of thousands the ne- 
cessary prelude to general felicity. Fouch4 
cooland selfish, was led awaybynone of these 
delusions, but Srovsx the first set deliberately 
to work to make his foi'tune, per fas avt n<Au> 
by the Bevolutiou. He attach^ himself in 
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destroyed.* A circular addressed by 
Fouch^ and Gollot d'Herbois to the 
clubs of Lyons the day after their arri- 
val explains their principles : " Every- 
thing is permitted to those who support 
the Revolution. The thirst for a legiti- 
mate vengeance becomes an imperious 
necessity. Citizens, it is indispensable 
that all those who have directly or in- 
directly c6ntributed to the rebellion 
should be sent to the scaffold. If you 
are patriots, you will know your friends : 
imprison aU the others. Let no consi- 
deration arrest you — neither age, nor 
sex, nor relationship. Take by a forced 
tax all that any citizen has of super- 
fluiljy ; eveiy man who possesses what 
is beyond his necessities is sure to abuse 
it. There are many who have stores of 
clothes, linen, dresses, and shoes, seize 
them all — ^what right has a man to keep 
in his possession supei<fluous goods or 
clothing ? Let all the gold and silver 
that is found be poured into i^e national 
treasury. Extirpate every species of 
worship : the Republican has no other 
Gk>d than his country. All the com- 
mimes of the Republic will soon follow 
the example of that of Paris, which on 
the ruins of Gothic superstition has just 
raised the altar of Reason. Aid us to 
strike great blows, or we shall strike 
yoTirselves." 

97. Proceeding on these atrocious 

preference to the party of Dauton, the pro- 
found and selfish immorality of which was 
much more in accordance with his views and 
objects. From the moment of his arrival at 
Paris, he was a constant attendant at the Ja- 
cobin club, and closely connected with Harat. 
At first he acted with Ver^iaud and the Gir- 
ondists ; but no sooner did the strife begin 
between them and the Jacobins, than witii 
his usual prophetic acuteness he attached 
himself to the latter, as the party most likely 
to prevail in the contest. Still he shunned 
the extreme violence of their leaders, as likely 
to injure themselves ; and 6n one occasion, 
when Boheapierre had vehemently assailed 
Veigniaud in the Convention, he said to him, 
"Such violence will assuredly move thapas- 
flions* but it will neither induce confidence 
nor insure esteem." He warmly supported 
all the extreme revolutionary measures, as 
the death of Louis, the sale of the emigrants' 
estates, and the seizure of the property of 
hospitals and incorporations. His first public 
mission of importance was as commissioner 
of the Convention to Lyons in September 
1798, where he signalised himself equally by 
TOL. IL 



principles, the first step of CoUot d'Her- 
bois and Fouchd was to institute a fSte 
in honour of Chalier, the Republican 
governor of Lyons, a man of the most 
execrable character, who had been put 
to death for innumerable crimes on the 
first insuiTection against the rule of the 
Convention. The churches were ac- 
cordingly closed, divine worship abol- 
ished, the decade established, and every 
vestige of religion extinguished. The 
bust of Chalier was then carried thi*ough 
the streets, followed "by an immense 
crowd of assassins and prostitutes, ex- 
claiming, "A has les aristocrates! Vive 
la guillotine ! " After them came an ass, 
bearing the gospel, the cross, the com- 
munion vases, and all the most sacred 
emblems of the Christian worship ; the 
procession came to the Place des Ter- 
reaux, where an altar was prepared 
amidst the iniins of that once splendid 
square. Fouch^ then exclaimed — "The 
blood of the wicked can alone appease 
thy manes ! We swear before thy sacred 
image to avenge thy death ; the blood 
of the aristocrats shall sei*ve for its in- 
cense." At the same time a fire was 
lighted on the altar, and the crucifix>and 
the gospel were committed to the flames; 
the consecrated bread was trampled un- 
der the feet of the mob, and the ass 
compelled to drink out of the conmiu- 
nion-cup the consecrated wine. After 

his atheism, his cruelty, and his rapacity. 
His remarkable character will come to be 
drawn with more propriety in a future vol- 
ume, after his extraordinary career has been 
recounted. — ^See chap. xcv. § 48 ; and Bio- 
gruphie UniverseUe, Ixiv. 298, 295, (Fouche). 

* "Let us be terrible, that we incur not 
the risk of being feeble. Let us annihilate 
in our wrath, at a single blow, all rebels, all 
conspirators, all traitors, to spare ourselves 
the long agony of punishing like kings. Let 
us exercise justice after the example of na- 
ture : let our vengeauqe be that of the people ; 
let us strike like the thunderbolt, and let 
even the asheb of our enemies disappear from 
the soil of liberty. Let the perfioious and 
ferocious English be attacked from every side. 
Let the whole Republic form a volcano to pour 
devouring lava upon them : may the ln&- 
mouB island which produced those monaters, 
who no longer belong to humanitv, be for ever 
buried under the ocean. Adieu I my friend ; 
Teart <if joy Jfaw from my eye$ : w€ tend thU 
evening tvfo htmdred and thirteen rebeU to he 
ehot. "— FoucHB to Collot d'Hbbbois. Moni- 
teur, Bee. 25, 1798. 

Y 
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this, the proceflsion, singing indecent 
Bongs, traversed the streets, followed by 
an ambulatory guUlotine. 

98. The Convention, to expedite the 
work of destruction, sent a number of 
the most violent Jacobins from Paris, 
under the direction of Ronsin and Par- 
rein — ^the one a starving advocate, and 
the other a popular orator from the Fau- 
bourg St Antoine. They commenced 
their operations by distributing laige 
sums of money, remitted from the capi- 
tal for that purpose, among the most 
violent of the Jacobins.* Under their 
direction, a Revolutionary tribunal, con- 
sisting of seven members, was establish- 
ed, with Parrein for its president This 
conmiission soon gave proofe of its effi- 
ciency, by condemning daily eight or 
ten persons to death, who were executed 
immediately on leaving the court on a 
scafifbld erected at its doors. A few ques- 
tions constituted, in general, the whole 
trial of the accused : " What is your 
name and profession f What did you do 
during the siege? Are you denounced f 
The lightest confusion, a gesture, a 
blush, a fit of trembling, a sudden pale- 
ness at answering these questions, were 
sufficient^ without any witnesses, to 
send the accused to the guillotine. Yet, 
even in these terrible moments, the 
heroism of the persons brought before 
the tribunal was often such, that the 
judges had no small difficulty in finding 
a pretext for their condemnation. Marie 
Adrian, a girl of sixteen, had served a 
cannon during the siege. " How could 
you," said the president, "brave the 
fire, and point the gun against the coun- 
try?" " I did so to defend it," replied 
the young heroine. She was instantly 
condemned. Another girl of seventeen 
was brought before the tribunal, because 
she would not wear the tricolor cock- 
ade. " It is not," said she, " that I hate 
the cockade; but, as you bear it» it 

* "I have heard from you several times, 
and note the receipt of fourteen hundred 
Aranes in aasignate ; I will employ the sum in 
the most fitting manner— that of sustaining 
courageously the principles of a republican 
society. There are twenty of us excellent 

who have adopted tms resolution, and 

wjli adhere to it'^—AcsARD to Gbavjer ; 
Lyons, 16 Ventose, Ann. 2. Papiers Jiudita 
trouvi$ ckex Bobsspixrbe, ii. 285. 



would dishonour my forehead." She 
persisted in her refusal, and was sent to 
thescaflfold. " Do you believe in Gk)d ?" 
said they to a pnest. " A little," re- 
plied he, hoping to soften tiieir fury. 
" Die, cmd you will discover," was the 
answer, and he was condemned on the 
spot Two brothers of the name of 
Bruyset were imprisoned, both of the 
very highest character. The elder had 
signed some bills to raise funds during 
thesiegeforthedefence, and the younger 
was brought to trial by mistake for his 
brother. They showed him the bill, and 
askedhimif he knewthe signature, andif 
so, if it was his own. " The signature," 
said he, " is that of Bruyset I " On this 
generous answer he was sent to death, 
instead of his brother, who had really 
signed the instrument. He died cheer- 
fully, recommending his wife and diil- 
dren to the relative whom he had saved. 
99. The vast accumulation of prison- 
ers soon exceeded all the means of con- 
finement which Lyons could afford. 
Their numbers, before many weeks had 
elapsed, amounted to six thousand. 
Qi*eat numbers of the captives were in 
consequence shut up in two large vaults, 
formerly used for storing wine, called 
La Mauvaise and La Bonne Cave. 
Those confined in the former were such 
as were destined for immediate and 
certain death ; in the latter, those who 
had any chance of escape. This dis- 
tinction was so well known that the 
prisoners sent to the former knew that 
they had only a few hours to live, and 
its gloomy walls exhibited inscriptions 
indicating the feelings which filled the 
breasts of its inmates. In one place, 
near a small aperture which admitted 
a ray of light, was written, " In a hun- 
dred and thirty minutes I shall have 
ceased to exist ; I shall have tasted of 
death : blessed be the stroke, it is the 
mother of repose." l^ear the door were 
inscribed these words — ''Barbarous 
judges! you deceived yourselves in 
sending me to death ; the end of my 
days is the end of my woes : you are my 
best friends." In another place were 
found the words — " In a few minutes I 
shall be in nonentity : I am wearied of 
the world: oh, for the sleep of death 1" 
Unable to bear the suspense even of a 
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few hotm before their last hotir ap- 
proached, xrambera attempted to destroy 
themselyes, and some actually succeed- 
ed. One bad, with a piece of botUe- 
glaaswhich hefound on thefloor, opened 
▼eins in every part of the body, and he 
was bleeding from thirty wounds when 
the Revolutionary Tribunal caused him 
to be brought out» deadly pale, and 
weltering in his blood on his mattreas^ 
and plamd under the guillotine. 

100. The Revolutionary Tribunal, 
established imder such auspices, was 
not slow in consummating the work of 
destruction; but^ rapid as they were, 
they were £ur from coming up to the 
expectadons and desires of the conmiis- 
sioners of the Convention. The scaffold 
opposite the Hotel de Ville, where the 
trials were conducted, was kept in cease- 
less employment Aroimd its bloody 
foundations large quantities of water 
were daily poured ; but they were in- 
adequate to wash away the ensanguined 
stains, or remove the fetid odour. So 
noxious did they become, that Dorfeu- 
ille, the functionary intrusted with the 
executions, was obliged to remove it to 
another situation ; where it was placed 
directly above an open sewer, ten feet 
deep, which bore the gore away to the 
Rhone. The washerwomen there were 
obliged to change their station from 
the quantity of blood which became 
mingled with its waters. At length, 
when the executions had risen to thirty 
or forty a-day, the guillotine was placed 
in the middle of the bridge at Morand in 
the centre of the Rhone, into which the 
stream of blood at once fell, and into 
which the headless trunks and sever- 
ed heads were precipitated. Tet even 
this terrible slaughter, which went on 
without intermission for three months, 
appeared insufficient to the Jacobins.* 
" Convinced, as we are," said Fouch^, 
"that there is not an innocent soul in 

• "The Revolutionary Tribunal foUowsont 
its career with advantage ; it would certainly 
require ffood information, but does not take 
the trouble to seek it where it could with 
confidence be looked for : nevertheless seven- 
teen suffered yesterday from the guillotine, 
to-day again there will be eighty and twenty- 
one will be shot ''— Aghabo to Obavier, }va6 
du Tribunal Btfvolutiozmaire ; Lyons, 28 Ni- 
v6se, Ann. 2. Papiert trow^s ehez Bobes- 
rrtsaat, iL 231. 



the whole city, except such as were 
loaded with chains by the enemies of the 
people, we ai'e steeled againstevery senti- 
ment of mercy ; we are resolved that the 
blood of the patriots shall be revenged in 
a manner at once prompt and tenible. 
The decree of the Convention for the 
destruction of Lyons has been passed, 
but hardly anything has been done for 
its execution. The work of demolition 
goes on too slowly; more rapid destruc- 
tion is required by republican impa- 
tience. The explosion of the mine, or 
the ravages of fire, can alone express 
its omnipotence ; its will can admit of 
no control, like the mandates of tyrants ; 
it should resemble the lightning of hea- 
ven. We must annihilate at once the 
enemies of the Republic ; that mode of 
revenging the outraged sovereignty of 
the people will be infinitely more ap- 
palling than the trifling and insufficient 
work of the guillotine. Often twenty 
wretches on the same day have under* 
gone punishment, but my impatience 
is insatiable till all the conspirators have 
disappeared; popular vengeance calls 
for the deslruction of our whole ene- 
mies at one blow ; we are preparing the 
thunder." i* In pursuance of tiiese 
principles, orders were given to the Re- 
volutionary Tribunal to redouble its 
exertions. " We are dying of fatigue," 
said the judges and the executioner to 
Collet d'Herbois. ** Republicans," re- 
plied he, " the amount of your labours 
is nothing to mine; bum with the same 
ardour as I have for your country, and 
you will soon recover your streDgth."$ 
101. Deeming the daily execution of 
thirty or forty persons too tardy a dis- 

t FouGHB au Comity du Salut Public. Papiers 
trouv^s Chez Bobespixbrb, iL 207. MonUeur, 
Nov. 24, 1798. 

X "Every day there are at least fifty people 
shot or guillotined."-- Pblot au Gitoyen Gsa- 
viEB ; ville- Affiranchie (lyonsX 28 Frimaire, 
Ann. 2. 

" I am gaining in health every day fW)m 
the destruction of the enemies of oiur common 
country. Hy Mend, I assure you, that could 
not be going on better : every day a dozen 
are despatched. We b^gin to find even this 
despatdi too tedioua In a few dam you witt 
hear <^ the deaptOeh t(ftwoor thrte hmdnd at 
a time; the demolition of the houses goes on 
with great spirit."— Pblot to Gravixb ; 13 
Frimaire, Ann. 2. Papientrowv^schetUoBta- 
rusBXB, ii. 209. 
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play of republican yengeance, Collot 
d'Herbois prepared a new and simul- 
taneous mode of punishment Sixty- 
four captives, of both sexes, were led 
out at once, tightly bound together, to 
the Place des Brotteaux ; they were ar- 
ranged in two files, with a deep ditch 
on each side, which was to be their 
place of sepulchre, while gendarmes, 
with uplifted sabres, threatened with 
instant death whoever moved from the 
position in which he stood. At the 
extremity of the file, two cannon loaded 
with grape were so placed as to enfilade 
the line ; the whole civil and military 
authorities of Lyons were stationed on 
eminences on either side ; while Fouch^ 
and Collot d'Herbois, from the balcony 
of the hotel on the quay opposite, with 
their telescopes in their hand directed 
to the spot, were prepared to enjoy the 
spectacle. But the ferocity of their 
persecutors was disappointed by the 
heroism which most of these victims 
displayed in their last moments. Seated 
on the fatal chaiiots, they embi^aced 
each other with transports of enthu- 
siasm, exclaiming — 

" Mourir pour la patrie 
Est le sort le plus doux, 
Le plus digne d'onvie/' 

Many women watched for the hour 
when their husbands were to pass to 
execution, precipitated themselves up- 
on the chariot, locked them in their 
arms, and voluntarily suffered death 
by their side. Daughters surrendered 
their honour to save their parents' 
lives; but the monsters who violated 
them, adding treachery to crime, led 
them out to behold the execution of 
the objects for whom they had sub- 
mitted to sacrifices worae than death 
itself The wretched victims beheld 
with firmness the awful preparations, 
and continued singing the patriotic 
hymns of the Lyonnese, till the signal 
was given, and the guns were dis- 
charged. Few were so fortunate as to 
obtain death at the first fire ; the greater 
part were merely mutilated, and fell 
uttering piercing cries, and beseeching 
the soldiers to put a period to their 
sufferings. A frightful shriek, arising 
from that field of agony, arose into the 
air, and was heard across the ^one 



in all the neighbouring quarters of 
Lyons. Broken limbs, torn off by the 
shoty were scattered in every direction, 
while the blood flowed in torrents into 
the ditches on either side of the line. 
A second and a third discharge were 
insufficient to complete the work of 
destruction, till at length the gen- 
darmerie, unable to witness such pro- 
tracted sufferings, rushed in and des- 
patched the survivors with their sabres. 
It took two fearful hours, however, to 
complete the massacre; for the soldiers, 
unused to murder, were unskilful in 
the work of destruction. The bodies, 
when it was at length accomplished, 
were collected and thrown into the 
Rhone. 

102. On the following day this bloody 
scene was renewed, on a still greater 
scale. Two hundred and nine captives, 
drawn from the prison of Roanne, were 
broughtbeforetheRevolutionaryjudges 
at the Hotel de Yille, and, after merely 
interrogating them as to their names 
and professions, the lieutenant of the 
gendarmerie read a sentence, condem- 
ning them all to be executed together. 
In vain several exclaimed that they 
had been mistaken for others, that they 
were not the persons condemned. With 
such precipitance was the affair con- 
ducted that two commissaries of the 
prison were led out along with their 
captives ; their cries, their exclama- 
tions, were alike disregarded. In pass- 
ing the Morand bridge, the error was 
discovered, upon the prisoners being 
counted: it was intimated to Collot 
d'Herbois that there were two too 
many. "What signifies it," said he, 
"that there are two too many? If they 
die to-day, they cannot die to-morrow." 
The whole were brought to the place of 
execution, a meadow near the granaiy 
of Part Dieu, where they were attached 
to one cord, made fast to trees at stated 
intervals^ with their hands tied behind 
their backs, and numerous pickets of 
soldiers disposed so as by one discharge 
to destroy them alL At a signal given, 
the fusillade commenced; but few were 
killed ; the greater part had only a jaw 
or a limb broken, and, uttering the 
most piercing cries, broke loose in their 
agony from the rope, and were cut 
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down by the gendarmerie in endeavour- 
ing to escape. The numbers who sur- 
viyed the discharge rendered the work 
of destruction a most laborious opera- 
tion, and several were still breathing 
on the following day, when their bodies 
were mingled with quick-lime, and cast 
into a common grave. Collot d'Herbois 
and Fouch^ were witnesses of this 
butchery from a distance, by means of 
telescopes which they directed to the 
spot. The latter went so far as soon 
after to write to the former, to express 
his supreme delight at the massacre of 
two hundred and thirteen Royalists.* 

103. All the other fusillades, of which 
there were several, were conducted in 
the same manner.f The flower of the 
population of Lyons, and the adjoining 
departments, were cut off in these atro- 
cious massacres. One of them was 
executed imder the windows of a hotel 
on the Quay, where Fouch^, with thirty 
Jacobins and twenty courtesans, were 
engaged at dinner. They rose from 
table to enjoy the spectacle. Many 
persons became insane from such an 
accumulation of horrors, and were exe- 
cuted raving mad. One man of the 
name of Lawrenceson, who had his 
pardon in his pocket, was seized with 
such a sudden fit of insanity that he 
could make no use of it» and was hur- 
ried away to the scaffold in a swoon, 
when the pardon dropped out of his 
pocket. He was taken to the Hotel de 
Ville, where he was restored to anima- 
tion. "Am I yet alive?" cried he. 

* "And we also combat the enemies of 
the Republic at Toulon, by showing them the 
bodies of their accomplices in thousands. Let 
us extinguish in our rage, by a single blow, 
all the rebels, all the conspirators, all the 
traitors. Let us strike like the thunderbolt, 
and let the ashes even of our enemies disap- 
pear from the soil of liberty. Let the Bepub- 
lic be one vast volcano. Adieu ! my friend. 
Teart of joy flow from my eya ; they baths my 
soul. We have only one mode of celebrating 
our victories : this evening 213 rebels will he 
shot."— FoucHi to (Tollotd'Hxkbois, Nov. 8, 
1793. Lamabtute, Histoire de» Girondi-M, vii. 
212. 

t " The guillotine and the fusillades eo on 
not badly ; sixty, eighty, two hundred at a 
time : and every day care is taken to arrest 
more, not to leave a vo/camjcy vn, tAe priKm*.'* — 
Pblot au Citoyen Gbavier, jur6 national ; 
24 Frimaire, Ann. 2. Papier* InidAU trouvi» 
Chez RoBBSFii3tRS, ii. 211. 



"Give me back my head : Do you not 
see that stream of blood? it is over my 
ankles. I am falling into that gulf of 
dead bodies : save me, save me !" The 
bodies of the slain were floated in such 
numbers down the Rhone that the 
waters were poisoned, and the danger 
of contagion at length obliged Collot 
d'Herbois to commit them to the earth. 
During the course of five mouths, up- 
wards of six thousand persons suffered 
death by the hands of the executioners, 
and more than double that number 
were driven into exile. Among those 
who perished on the scaffold were all 
the noblest and most virtuous charac- 
ters of Lyons, all who were distinguished 
either for generosity, talent, or accom- 
plishment The delight which these 
frightful massacres gave to the Revolu- 
tionists could not be credited, if not 
proved by the decisive evidence of 
their secret correspondence with Robes- 
pierre.:}: The engineer Morand, who 
had recently constructed the celebrated 
bridge over the Rhone which bore his 
name, was among the first to suffer ; 
and he was succeeded by a generous 
mei-chant^ whose only crime consisted 
in having declared that he would give 
500,000 francs to rebuild the Hotel 
Dieu, the noblest monument of charity 
in Lyons. 

104. These dreadful atrocities excited 
no feeling of indignation in the Con- 
vention. With disgraceful animosity, 
they were envious of any city which 
promised to interfere with the despot- 
ism of the Parisian populace, and were 
secretly rejoiced at an excuse for de- 
stroying the wealth, spirit, and intelli- 
gence which had sprung up with the 
commercial prosperity of Lyons. " The 
arts and commerce,'* said Hubert, "ai'e 
the greatest enemies of freedom. Paris 
should be the centre of political autho- 
rity : no community should be suffered 

t " Still more heads, and every day heads 
tdML What exguiiite pleasure you lootdd have 
experienced \f you had toitnessed, the day be- 
fore yesterday, national justice done upon 20d 
vrretchee I What msyesty I What an impos- 
ing effect t How many scoundrels have this 
day bit the dust in the arena of the Brot- 
teaux ! How this will cement the Republic ! ** 
— AcHARD to Gravier ; Lyons, 17 Frimaire, 
Ann. ii. Papiers Inedita trouvds citet RoBsa* 

FIEBBE, U. 233. 
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to e^ifit which can' pretend to rival the 
eapital." Harare announced the exe- 
cutions to the Convention in the fol- 
lowing words : " The corpses of the 
rebellious Lyonnese, floated down the 
Rhone, will teach the perfidious citizens 
of Toulon the fate wluch awaits them." 
So little were the Jacobins of Lyons 
ashamed of their proceedings, that they 
got gold ornaments wrought into the 
form of guillotines out of the spoil 
which they amassed, which were osten- 
tatiously worn by the dissolute females 
whose society they frequented. One 
might be led to despair of the fortunes 
of the species from the recital of such 
scenes, were not the dignity of human 
nature asserted by the conduct of piany 
of the prisoners. A child, the son of 
M. de Rochefort, was led out with his 
father and three of his relations to be 
shot. The youth and innocence of the 
victim softened the hearts of the spec- 
tators and soldiers, and, when the fire 
took place, all fell but the child, who 
was spared, and his life promised. ** I 
wish death," said he, embracing the 
lifeless body of his parent " I am a 
Royalist: Vive le Roi;" and he fell 
pierced by seven balls. A young wo- 
man who had seen her parents, brothers, 
and betrothed, cut down the day before 
in one of the mitraillades, exclaimed, 
when brought before the judge, " You 
have killed my father, my brothers, my 
betrothed. I have no one left in the 
world to love. My religion forbids me 
to terminate my existence : put me to 
death." She was instantly condemned. 
A young man who had been condemned 
to be shot with his father, an old man 
of eighty years of age, found means 
during the night to escape by a sewer 
which communicated from the Hotel 
de ViUe to the river. Having made 
sure of the issue, he returned to bring 
his aged parent with him. The old 
man sank from fatigue in the middle of 
the passage, and entreated his son to 
escape and leave him to his fate. "No," 
said the youth, "we will live or die 
together:" with these words, he put 
the old man on his shoulders, and had 
the good fortune to escape with him. 
A young woman in the last stage of 
pregnancy, who had combated as a 



soldier during the siege, exclaimed, 
when seated on the fatal chariot, " I 
regret not life, I regret only the infant 
I bear in my bosom. The monstera ! 
they would not wait a few days, lest I 
should give birth to an avenger of free- 
dom." A C17 for mercy arose in the 
crowd; but it was soon stifled by the 
fall of the guillotine. The unheard-of 
atrocities were faithfully reported to 
Robespierre and the Committee of 
Public Salvation; but they produced 
no change in their sanguinary policy. * 
105. The troops engaged in the siege 
of Lyons were immediately moved to- 
wards Toulon; twelve battalions of the 
Army of Italy were destined to the same 
service, and soon forty thousand men 
were assembled under its walls. It pre- 
sented, nevertheless, great difficulties 
to be overcome; the more especially as 
the English government had sent a body 
of troops from Qibraltarto co-operate 
in its defence, and a considerable force 
of Spaniards, Piedmontese, and Neapo- 
litans, had arrived to aid in defending 
so important a stronghold frt)m the 
Republican forces. On ihe land side 
Toulon is backed by a ridge of lofty 
hills, on which, for above a century 
past, fortifications had stood. Though 
formidable to the attacking force, how- 
ever, these fortified posts were not less 
dangerous to the besieged, if once they 

« « Our country districts are stupifled. The 
labourer sows with the certainty of not reap- 
ing. The rich hide their gold, and da^re not 
give the poor work. All commerce is at a 
stand-stilL Women, repressing the instinct 
of nature, curse the day that they became 
mothers. The dying csJl for the priest, to 
hear firom tiis mouth a word of consolation 
and hope ; and the priest is threatened with 
the guillotine if he goes to console his bro- 
ther. The churches are spoliatejd, the altars 
overthrown, by scoundrels who pretend that 
they act in the name of the law, while Huey 
only act by the orders of sooundrels like 
themselves. Great God I to what a pitch are 
we come 1 All, or nearly all, good dtisens 
blessed the Revolution ; now all curse it, and 
regret the despotism. The crisis is such tibat 
we are on the verge of the greatest misfor- 
tunes. The bursting of the bomb which is 
being charged in these parts, will pexiu^ts 
blow up the whole Convention, if you do not 
hasten to extinguish it. Reflect^ Robes- 
pierre, on these truths, which I dare to idgn, 
should I perish for having written them.^ — 

GiLLBT to ROBESPIEBRE, Nov. 8, 179S. La- 

MABTiKi^ ffiitirin da CftrmdiiM, vii. 214. 
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fell into the hands of the enemy, for 
the greater part of the city and harbour 
oonld be reached by their guns. The 
mount Faron and the Hauteur de Qrasae 
are the principal points of this rocky 
range; on their poBseeaion depends tiie 
maintenance of the place. Shortly after 
their disembarkation, the English made 
themselves masters of the defile of Oli- 
oulles — a rooky pass of great strength, 
well known to travellers for its savage 
character, which forms the sole com- 
munication between the promontory of 
Toulon and the mainland of France. 
An English detachment of six hundred 
men had driven the Republican posts 
&om this important point ; but the de- 
fence having been unwisely intrusted to 
a Spanish force, Carteaux assailed it in 
the beginning of September with above 
five thousand men, and, after a slight 
resistance, regained the pass. Its oc- 
cupation being deemed too great a divi- 
sion of the garrison of the town, already 
much weakened l>y the defence of the 
numerous fortified posts in the vicinity 
of the harbour, no attempt was made to 
regain the lost ground, and the Repub- 
lican videttes were pushed up to the ex- 
ternal works of Toulon. Carteaux's re- 
compense for this important service was, 
that he was deprived of his command 
by the Convention, and Dugommier in- 
vested with the direction of the be- 
sieging force. Every exertion was made 
by the allied troops and the inhabitants 
of Toulon, during the respite afforded 
by the siege of Lyons, to strengthen the 
defences of the town ; but the regular 
force was too small, and composed of 
too heterogeneous materials, to inspire 
any well-grounded confidence in their 
means of resistance. TheEnglish troops 
did not exceed five thousand men, and 
little reliance could be placed on the 
motley crowd of eight thousand Span- 
ish, Piedmontese, and Neapolitan sol- 
diers, who composed the remainder of 
the garrison. The hopes of the inhabi- 
tants were principally rested on power- 
ful reinforcements from England and 
Austria; but their expectations from 
both these powers, as usual at that 
period with all who trusted to British 
succour, were miserably disappointed. 
They made the utmost efforts, however. 



to strengthen the defences of the plaoe^ 
and in particulai* endeavoured to render 
impregnable the Fort Eg^uOlette, placed 
at the extremity of the promontory 
which shuts in the lesser harbour, and 
which, from its similarity to the posi- 
tion of the great fortress of the same 
name, they called the Little Gibraltar. 

106. In the beginning of September 
Lord Mulgrave arrived, and assumed 
the command of the whole garrison. 
The most active operations were imme- 
diately commenced for strengthening 
the outworks on the mountain -range 
behind the city. The heights of Mal- 
bousquet, of Cape Brun, and of Eguil- 
lette, were soon covered with works 
traced out by the French engineers. 
No sooner had Q«neral Dugonmiier 
taken the command, and the whole be- 
sieging army assembled, than it was 
resolved to commence an attack jon the 
hill-forts which covered the harbour; 
and for this purpose, while a false attack 
was directed against Cape Brun, the 
principal effort was to be made for the 
possession of the mountain of Faron, 
and the Fort Malbousquet. With this 
viewthe breaching batterieswere placed 
under the direction of a young officer 
of artillery, then chief of battalion, des- 
tined to surpass all his predecessors in 
European history, Napoleon Buona- 
PABTB. Under his able superintend- 
ence, the works of the fort soon began 
to be seriously damaged ; and, to inter- 
rupt the operations, a sally was resolved 
upon from the garrison. 

107. On the 80th November the sally 
was made by three thouscuid men fix>m 
the town, to destroy the works on the 
heights of Arrennes, from which this 
annoyance was experienced ; while 
another column, of nearly the same 
strength, proceeding in the opposite 
direction, was destined to force the 
batteries at the goi^e of Olioulles, and 
destroy the great park of artillery placed 
there. Both attacks were at first 
crowned with some success. The bat- 
teries were carried, and the park on 
the point of being taken, when Du- 
gommier, after haranguing the troops, 
led them back to the charge, and suc- 
ceeded in repulsing the assailants. On 
the side of Arrennes, the sally was at 
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first equally fortunate — all the ene- 
my's works were carried, and their guns 
spiked ; but the impetuosity of the de- 
tachment having led them too far in 
pursuit of the enemy, they were in their 
turn attacked by fresh troops, headed 
by Napoleon Buonaparte, who here 
commenced his career of victory, and 
driven back to the city with consi- 
derable loss. In this affair, General 
O'Hara, who had recently arrived from 
England, was woimded, and Dugom- 
mier was twice struck by spent balls, 
though without experiencing any seri- 
ous injury. 

108. The whole force of the besiegera 
was now directed against the English 
redoubt, erected in the centre of the 
works on the neck of land called Eguil- 
lette, and regarded as the key of the 
defence on that quarter. After bat- 
tering the forts for a considerable time, 
the fire of the Republicans became quite 
incessant during the whole of the 16th 
of December; and at two o'clock on 
the morning of the 17th they advanced 
to the assault They were received 
with a tremendous fire of grape and 
musketry from the works, and soon the 
ditch was filled with the dead and 
dying. The column was driven back, 
and Dugommier, who headed it, gave 
all over for lost ; but fresh troops, con- 
tinually advancing with great intrepid- 
ity, at length overpowered the Spanish 
soldiers, to whom a part of the line was 
intrusted, and surrounded the British 
detachment, nearly three hundred of 
whom fell while gallantly defending 
their part of the intrenchments. The 
possession of this fort by the enemy 
rendered the further maintenance of 
the exterior defences impracticable; 
and in the night the whole allied troops 
were withdrawn from the promontory 
to the city of Toulon. Buonaparte had 
strongly recommended this measure, as 
the possession of this fort, which com- 
manded the inner harbour, would ren- 
der the situation of the fleet extremely 
perilous, and in all probability lead to 
the evacuation of the city. While this 
important succesa was gained on the 
side of Fort Eguillette, the Republicans 
were not less fortunate on the other 
extremity of the line. A little before 



daybreak, and shortly after the firing 
had ceased on the promontory, a general 
attack was made by the enemy on the 
whole extensive range of posts which 
crowned Mount Faron. On the eastern 
side the Republicans were repulsed ; 
but on the north, where the mountain 
was nearly eighteen hundred feet in 
height, steep, rocky, and apparently 
inaccessible, they succeeded in making 
good their ascent through paths deemed 
impracticable. Hardly were the Allies 
beginning to congratulate themselves 
on the de^at of what they deemed the 
main attack^ when they beheld the 
heights above them crowded with glit- 
tering battalions, and the tricolor flag 
displayed from the loftiest summit of 
the mountain. 

109. These conquests, which were 
projected by the genius of Buonaparte, 
were decisive of the fate of the place. 
The garrison, it is true, still consisted 
of above ten thousand men, find the 
works of the town itself were as yet un- 
injured ; but the harbour was unten- 
able, as the shot from the heights of 
Faron and Fort Eguillette ranged over 
its whole extent Sir Samuel Hood, 
alone, warmly insisted upon the pro- 
priety of an immediate effort to regain 
the outworks which had been lost : his 
advice was overruled by all the other 
officers, and it was resolved to evacu- 
ate the place. Measures were immedi- 
ately taken to carry this determination 
into effect The exterior forts, which 
still remained in the hands of the Al- 
lies, were all abandoned ; and informa- 
tion was conveyed to the principal in- 
habitants, that the means of retreat 
would be afforded them on board the 
British squadron, while the fleet was 
moved to the outer roads beyond the 
reach of the enemy's fire. But much 
confusion necessarily ensued with a 
garrison composed of so many different 
nations ; and the Neapolitans, in par- 
ticulai*, fled from their posts, and got 
on board their ships with so much pre- 
cipitation, that they incurred the de- 
rision of the whole garrison. 

110. Terrible were the feelings with 
which the unfortunate inhabitants re- 
garded the hasty evacuation of their 
city. To them it was the harbinger of 
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confiscation, exile, and death — ^Repub- 
lican conquest, and the reign of the 
guillotine. With anxious eyes they 
watched the embarkation of Ihe British 
sick and wounded on the nroming of 
the 18th; and when the fatal truth 
could no longer be oonceaJed, that they 
were about to be abandoned, despair 
and anguish wrung every heart The 
streets were soon in the most frightful 
state of confusion ; in many, the Jaco- 
bins and galley-slaTes, who had broken 
loose, were already firing on the flying 
groups of women and children who 
were hurrying to the quay; and the 
sides of the harbour were soon filled 
with a piteous crowd, entreating^ in the 
name of everything that was sacred, to 
be saved from their implacable enemies. 
Ko time was lost in taking the unfortu- 
nate fugitives on board the vessels ap- 
pointed for that purpose ; an operation 
of no small labour and difficulty, for 
their numbers exceeded fourteen thou- 
sand. 

111. It was resolved in the council 
that such part of the French fleet as 
could be got ready for sea, should be 
sent out under the royalist Admiral 
Trogoffe, and that the I'emainder, with 
all the stores, should be destroyed. This 
was a service of great danger, for the 
Republicans were fast pressing on the 
retreating forces of the besieged, and 
their shot already began to plunge into 
the harbour. Sir Sidney Smith,* who 
here first appeared in arms against 
Buonaparte, whose destiny he was here- 
after so materially to a£fect, volunteered 
to conduct the perilous entei*prise, and 
at midnight proceeded to the arsenal 
to commence the work of destruction. 
He found the galley-slaves, to the nimi- 
ber of six hundi*ed, the greater part of 
whom were unfettered, inclined to dis- 
pute his entrance into the dockyard : 
but, by disposing a British sloop so that 
its guns enfiladed the quay, he was able 
to overawe them, and at the same time 
restrain the Jacobins, who, in great 
numbers, and with loud shouts, were 
assembling round its outer palisades. 
At eight, a fire-ship was towed into the 
harbour ; at ten the torches were ap- 

* See a biography of Sir SmNsr Smith, in- 
frdf chap. xxvi. § 82. 



plied, and the flames arose in eveiy 
qtiarter. Notwithstanding the calm- 
ness of the night, the fire spread with 
rapidity, and soon reached the fleet, 
where, in a^hort time, fifteen ships of 
the line, and eight frigates, were blown 
up or burnt to the water^s edge. The 
volumes of smoke which filled the sky, 
the flames which burst, as it were, out 
of the sea, and ascended to the heavens, 
the red light which illuminated even 
the most distant mountains, formed, 
says Buonaparte, a sublime and unique 
spectacle. About midnight, the Iris 
frigate, with several thousand barrels 
of powder, blew up with a terrific ex- 
plosion ; and shortly after, the Montreal, 
a fire-ship, experienced the same fate. 
The burning embers, falling in every 
direction, and the awful violence of the 
shocks, quelled for a moment the shouts 
of the Republican soldiery, who now 
crowded to the harbour^s edge, and be- 
held, with indignant fruy, the resistless 
progress of the conflagration. 

112. No words can do justice to the 
horrors of the scene which ensued, 
when the last columns of the allied 
troops commenced theis embarkation. 
Cries, screams, and lamentations arose 
in every quarter ; the frantic clamour, 
heard even across the harbour, an- 
nounced to the soldiers in the Repub- 
lican camp that the last hope of the 
RoyaHsts was giving way. The sad 
remnant of those who had favoured the 
royal cause, and who had neglected to 
go off in the first embarkation, came 
flying to the beach, and invoked, with 
tears and prayers, the aid of their 
British friends. Mothers, clasping their 
babes to their bosoms, helpless children, 
and decrepid old men, might be seen 
stretching their hands towards the har- 
bour, shuddering at every sound be- 
htad them, and even rushing into the 
waves to escape the less merciful death 
which awaited them from their coun- 
trymen. Some had the generosity to 
throw themselves into the sea, to save, 
by their self-sacrifice, the lives of their 
parents, in danger of being swamped in 
the boats. Vast numbers perished frx>m 
falling into the sea, or by the swamp- 
ing of boats, into which multitudes 
crowded, loaded with their most valu- 
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able effects, or bearing their parents or 
children on their shoulders. Such as 
could seize upon boats rushed into them 
with frantic Tehemenoe, pushed from 
the beach without oars, an& directed 
their unsteady and dangerous course 
towards their former protectors. The 
scene resembled those mournful catas- 
trophes recorded by the historians of an- 
tiquity, when the inhabitants of whole 
cities in Asia Minor or Greece fled to 
the sea at the approach of their ene- 
mies, and steered away by the light of 
their burning habitations. Sir Sidney 
Smith, with a degree of humanity wor- 
thy of his high character, suspended his 
retreat till not a single individual who 
claimed his assistance remained on the 
strand, though the total number borne 
away amoimted to fourteen thousand 
eight hundred and seventy-seven. 

113. The lukewarmness or timidity 
of the Spanish officers, to whom the 
destruction of the vessels in the basin 
before the town had been intrusted, 
preserved them from destruction, and 
saved a remnant consisting of seven 
ships of the Une and eleven frigates, to 
the Republic. These, with five ships 
of the Une, sent round to Rochefort at 
the commencement of the siege, were 
all that remained of thirty-one ships 
of the Hne, and twenty-five frigates, 
which were lying in Toulon at the time 
it fell into the hands of the Allies. 
Three ships of the line, and three fri- 
gates, were brought away untouched, 
and taken into the English service ; the 
total number captured or destroyed 
was eighteen ships of the line, nine 
frigates, and eleven corvettes. The 
French soldiers beheld with indescrib- 
able anguish the destruction of their 
fleet: all thinking men then foresaw 
that the war, lighted up between the 
rival states, could not be extinguished 
but by the destruction of one of them. 

114. The storm which now burst on 
the heads of the unfortunate Toulonese 
was truly dreadful The infuriated 
soldiers rushed through the gates, and, 
in their rage, massacred two hundred 
Jacobins, who had come out to* wel- 
come their approach. For twenty-four 
hours the town was given up to pillage, 
and such as remain»l of the wretched 



inhabitants were a prey to the brutality 
of the soldiers, and of the galley-sLaves, 
who were let loose upon ti^e town. A 
stop was only put to these horrors by 
the citiAns redeeming themselves for 
the enormous sum of 4,000,000 francs, 
or £160,000. To the honour of Du- 
gommier, it must be added that he did 
his utmost, both to check the violence 
of his soldiers, and to mitigate the se- 
verity of the Convention towards the 
captives ; but he could not arrest the 
cruelty of the government commission- 
ers. A vast multitude of citizens, to 
the number of several thousands, of 
every age and sex, perished in a few 
weeks by the swoi^d or the guillotine ; 
two hundred were daily beheaded for a 
considerable time; and twelve thousand 
labourers were hired from the sur- 
rounding departments, to demolish the 
buildings of the city.* 

115. On the motion of Bar^re, it was 
deci-eed that the name of Toulon should 
be changed to that of Poi-t de la Mon- 
tague, that the houses should be razed 
to the foundations, and nothing left 
but the naval and military establish- 
ments. Barras, Fr^ron, and Robes- 
pierre the younger, were chosen to ex- 
ecute the vengeance of the Revolution 
on the fSallen city. Military commis- 
sions were immediately formed, the 
prisons filled, a Revolutionary Tribu- 
nal established, and the guillotine put 
in permanent activity. The inhuman 
mitraillades of I^yons were imitated 
with fearful effect : before many days 
had expired, eight hundred persons had 
been thus cut off, — a prodigious pro- 
portion out of a population not now 
exceeding ten thousand souUl One of 
the victims was an old merchant of the 
name of Hughes, eighty-four years of 
age, deaf, and almost blind. His only 
orime was the possession of a fortune 
of £800,000. He offered all his wealth 
but 600,000 livres to save his life; the 
judge, deeming that offer inadequate, 
sent him to the scaffold, and confiscated 
the whole. '< When I beheld this old 

'*All goes well: I have demanded 12^000 
loasons to demolish and rase the dtj to the 
groimd; every day I take 200 heads; and 
aheady 800 Touloneae have been shot."— 
Fbbron au Comity du Salut PaUic; De- 
cember 24, 1783.— Fbxtdhoioci^ vi 118. 
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man executed/' said Napoleon, *' I felt 
as if the end of the world was at hand." 
Among those stnick down in one of 
the fasillades was a grey-haired man, 
severely, but not mortally wounded. 
The ezecutionersy oonceiyixig him dead, 
retired &om the scene of carnage : the 
persons who succeeded them to strip 
the dead, passed him by, through acci- 
dent^ in the darkness of the night, and 
he had strength enough left to raise 
himself from tiie ground, and move 
from the spot His foot struck against 
a body, which gave a groan, and, stoop- 
ing down, he discovered that it was his 
own son 1 After the first transports 
of joy were over, they crept along the 
ground, and, favoured by the darkness 
of the night and the inebriety of tiie 
guards, had the good fortime to escape, 
and lived to recount a tale which would 
have passed for fiction, if experience 
had not proved, in innumerable in- 
stances, that the horrors and vicissi- 
tudes of a revolution exceed anything 
which the imagination of romance can 
conceive. 

116. Regarding these fusillades as 
too slow a method of gratifying their 
vengeance, Fr^ron and the Commis- 
sioners of the Convention issued a ge- 
neral order that all who had taken part 
in the rebellion, or accepted office un- 
der Louis XVIII., should repair to the 
Champ de Mars under pain of death. 
Deeming prompt obedience the only 
chance of escaping tiie denounced 
penalty, eight liiousand persons as- 
sembled at the hour appointed in that 
place. Fr^ron, Salicetti, Robespierre 
the younger, and Barras, were there, 
supported by a laige body of troops 
and a formidable array of artillery; 
but they were startled at the magni- 
tude of the crowd, and, after a short 
consultation, delegated the work of de- 
struction to three hundred Jacobin pri- 
soners, who had been confined, during 
the siege, on board the Th^mistocle. 
These inornate partisans were instantly 
letloose on the crowd, andseizedon their 
victims as chance, hatred, or caprice, 
might decide. The persons selected 
were ranged along a wall opposite to 
the guns. Among them was an old 
man of seventy-six, who protested he 



was too feeble to have aided the be- 
sieged — " March on," was the answer, 
and soon a frightful discharge of grape- 
shot mowed down the greater part of 
the crowd. A voice then exclaimed : 
** Let all those who are not dead raise 
themselves up." No sooner did a few 
do so than a second discharge cut them 
off also. This frightful scene was con- 
tinued or renewed till two thousand 
persons had perished. Among them 
were great numbers of country people, 
who had come into Toulon intencUng 
to celebrate a fdte that had been pro- 
claimed in honour of the Republic, and 
who had followed the crowd to the 
Champ de Mars in the belief that it 
was the place of public festivity. Three 
persons only escaped from this hideous 
carnage — ^an old man, a marine officer, 
and a youth, whose strength of consti- 
tution enabled him to crawl away in 
the night from a multitude of slain, so 
great as to render all attempts at burial 
impossible for some days. Meanwhile 
Fr^ron continued his labours ; the fu- 
sillades were several times repeated ; 
and he boasted, in his letters to the 
Committee of Public Salvation, that 
he would continue them till, between 
Uie flames and the sword, Toulon and 
its inhabitants had entirely disap- 
peared! Between the fusillades and 
the guillotine, and the women and 
children who fell into the sea in try- 
ing to escape to the English ships, the 
number who perished during and after 
the siege amounted to fourteen thou- 
sand ihree hundred and twenty-five.* 
117. Thus terminated this memor- 

* " The ftisillades are here the order of the 
day : behold 600 who will never more carry 
anna against the Republic. The mortality is 
among the subjects of Louis XYIII. Had it 
not been for the risk of causing the death of 
innocent victims, such as infirm women, and 
patriots who might happen to be in jail, all 
would have been put to the sword : as in 
like manner, had it not been for fear of 
burning the arsenal, and the stores at the 
port which escaped the English, the whole 
town would have been given to the flames. 
But this city, gangrened with Royalists, shall 
not the less (Usappear from the soilof libertv. 
To-morrow and the following days we will 
proceed with the razing and the fusillades, 
until not a traitor survives."—- Fbxbon au 
Comity de Salut Public; December 26, 179S. 
— Pbudhommb, OriiMs de la Revolution, vi. 
100, 161. 
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able campaigu, the most remarkable 
in the annals of France, perhaps m the 
history of the world. From a state of 
unexampled peril, from the attack of 
forces which would have crushed Louis 
XIV. in the plenitude of his power, 
from civil dissensions which threatened 
to dismember the state, the Republic 
emei^g^ed triumphant. A revolt^ ap- 
parently destin^ to sever the opulent 
cities of the south from its dominions ; 
a civil war which consumed the vitals 
of the western provinces ; an invasion 
which had broken through the iron 
barrier of the northern, and shaken 
the strength of the eastern frontier, 
were all defeated. The discomfited 
English had retired from Toulon ; the 
Prussians in confusion had recrossed 
the Rhine ; the tide of conquest was 
rolled back in the north ; and the val- 
our of the Vendeans irretrievably ar- 
rested. For these immense advantages 
the Convention was indebted to the 
enei^gy of its measures, the ability of 
its councils, and the enthusiasm of its 
subjects. In the convulsion of society, 
not only wickedness, but talent, had 
risen to the head of affairs ; if history 
has nothing to show comparable to the 
crimes which were committed, it has 
few similar instances of undaunted reso- 
lution to commemorate. Impartial jus- 
tice requires that this praise should be 
bestowed upon the Committee of Public 
Salvation : if the cruelty of its internal 
administration exceeded the worst des- 
potism of the emperors, the dignity of 
its external conduct rivalled the noblest 
instances of Roman heroism. 

118. In talent, it was evident that 
the Republicans had, before the close 
of the campaign, acquired a decided 
preponderance over their opponents. 
This was the natural consequence of 
the concentration of all the ability of 
France in the military service, and the 
opening which was afforded to merit in 
every rank to aspire to the highest situ- 
ations. Drawn from the fertile mines 
of the middle classes, the talent which 
now emerged in every department, from 
the general to the sentinel, formed the 
basis of a more energetic and intelli- 
gent army than had ever appeared in 
modem Europe ; while the inexhaust- 



ible supplies of men which the con- 
scription afforded, raised it to a nume- 
rical amount beyond anything hither- 
to known in the world. After having 
authorised a levy of three hundred 
thousand men in spring, the CouTen- 
tion, in the beginning of August, or- 
dered a conscription of twelve hundred 
thousand more. These immense ar- 
maments, which, in ordinary times, 
could never have been attempted by a 
reg^ar government, were successively 
brought into the field during the fer- 
vour of a revolution, through the exal- 
tation of spirit which it had produced, 
and the universal misery which it had 
engendered. The destniction of com- 
merce, and the closing of all pacific 
employment, augmented those formi- 
dable bands, which issued, as from a 
fiery volcano, to devastate the surround- 
ing states ; and, affcer the annihilation 
of all the known sources of credit, the 
government derived unparalleled re- 
sources in the general confiscation of 
property. 

119. As this was a new element, then 
for the first time introduced into poli- 
tical contests, so all the established go- 
vernments of Europe were mistaken as 
to the means of resisting it. They were 
not aware of the magnitude of the power 
which was thus roused into action, and 
hoped to crush it by the same mode- 
rate efforts which had been found suc- 
cessful in former wax's. While France, 
accordingly, strained every nerve to re- 
cruit its armies, they contented them- 
selves with maintaining their contin- 
gents at their former moderate amount, 
and were astonished when the armies 
calculated to match two hundred thou- 
sand soldiera failed in subduing a mil- 
lion. Hence the rapid series of suc- 
cesses which in every quarter, before 
the end of the year, signalised the Re- 
publican arms ; and the explanation of 
the fact, that the allied forces, which, 
in the conmiencement, were everywhere 
superior, before the close of the cam- 
paign were on all sides inferior to their 
opponents. Never was a more memo- 
rable year ; the events which occurred 
during its continuance are pregnant 
with the most important instruction, 
both to the soldier and the statesman. 
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120. I. The first reflection which 
suggests itself is the remarkable state 
of debility- of the French Republic at 
an early period of its history, and the 
facility with which, to all appearance, 
its forces would have yielded to a vi- 
gorous and concentrated attack from 
the allied arms. Her armies, during 
the first three months of the campaign, 
wei*e defeated in every encounter; a 
single battle, in which the Republican 
loss did not exceed four thousand men, 
occasioned the abandonment of all 
Flanders; the frontiers of France it- 
self were invaded with impunity, and 
the iron barrier broken through, to an 
extent never accomplished by Marl- 
borough and Eugene, after successive 
campaigns at the head of one hundred 
thousand men. Her army on the Flem- 
ish frontier was at length reduced to 
thirty thousand combatants, and they 
were in such a state of disorganisation 
that they could not by any exertions 
be brought to face the enemy. " The 
Convention," says Dumotuder, ''had 
no other resource but the army escaped 
from the camp of Famars to that of 
Caesar. Had the Duke of York been 
detached by Cobourg against the camp 
of Csesar, with half his forces, the siege 
of Valenciennes might have been con- 
tinued with the other half, and the fate 
of France sealed in that position." In 
the darkest days of Louis XIV., France 
was never placed in such peril as after 
the capture of Valenciennes. 

121. IL These considerations are cal- 
culated to dispel the popular illusions 
as to the capability of an enthusiastic 
population alone to withstand the at- 
tacks of a powerful regular army. Not- 
withstanding the ardour excited by the 
successful result of the campaign in 
1792, and the conquest of Flanders, 
the Republican levies were, in the be- 
ginning of the following campaign, in 
such a state of disorganisation and 
weakness, that they were unable to 
make head against the Austrians in 
any encounter, and at length remained 
shut up in intrenched camps, from ob- 
vious and admitted inability to keep 
the field. The enemy by whom they 
were attacked was by no means for^ 
midable, either from activity or con- 



duct^ and yet was uniformly successful. 
What woiUd have been the result had 
the Allies been conducted with vigour 
and ability — ^led by a Blucher, a Paske- 
witch, or a Wellington? By the ad- 
mission of the Republicans themselves, 
their forces would have been subdued ; 
thestormingof the camp of Csesarwould 
have overthrown France, and decided 
the fate of Europe. 

122. IIL Eveiything conspires to in- 
dicate the ruinous effects which fol- 
lowed the resolution taken at the Con- 
gress at Antwerp, to convert the war, 
heretofore undeitaken for the over- 
throw of the Jacobins, into one of ag- 
gression and conquest of France itself. 
The great objects of the Alliance should 
have been to have separated the cause 
of that fearful faction from that of the 
country, and joined in willing bands, 
to the standards of the AUies, the 
heroes of La Vendue and the generous 
citizens of Lyons. By that resolution 
they severed them for ever, and at 
length brought all the subjects of the 
Republic to range themselves cordially 
and sincerely round the tricolor flag. 
The subsequMit disasters of the war, 
the divisions which paralysed the com- 
bined powers, the unanimity which 
strengthened the French, may in a 
great degree be traced to that unhappy 
deviation from its original principle. 
And it is remarkable that victory never 
again was permanently chained to their 
standards, till, taught by misfortune, 
they renounced this selfish policy, and 
recurred, in the great coalition of 1818, 
to the generous system which had been 
renounced at Antwerp twenty years 
before. 

123. ^ly. The important breathing- 
time which the delay occasioned by 
the si^e of Valenciennes and Cond^ af- 
forded to the French, and the immense 
advantage which they derived from the 
new levies which tibey received, and 
fresh organisation which they acquired 
during that period, is a signal proof of 
the vital importance of fortresses in 
contributing to national defence. Na- 
poleon has not hesitated to ascribe to 
the four months thus gained the salva- 
tion of France. It is to be constantly 
kept in view, that the republican armies 
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were then totally unable to keep the 
field; that behind the frontier fortresses 
there was neither a defensiye position, 
nor a corps to reinforce them ; and that^ 
if driven from their vicinity, the capital 
was taken, and the war concluded. The 
successful issue of the invasions of 1814 
and 1816 affords no argument against 
these principles. From Napoleon's heed- 
lessness or disasters, the frontier for- 
tresses were then in great part unarmed 
and unprovided, and were in conse- 
quence passed with impunity; or, on 
being passed, were left to the observa- 
tion of comparatively small bodies of 
the German landwehr. The case of half 
amillion of disciplined men, under con- 
summateleaders, assailing a single state, 
is not the rule, but the exception. 

124. V. The failure of the Allies to 
take advantage of the debilitated state 
of their adversaries, is the strongest 
proof of the erroneous system on which 
the war was then conducted, and the 
peculiar ignorance which prevailed as 
to the mode of combating a revolution- 
ary power. To divide a great army into 
an extensive chain of posts, and there- 
by lose all the benefit arising from 
superiority of force, is geneitilly the 
weakest mode of conducting hostilities; 
but to do so with antagonists in a state 
of revolution is of all things the most 
absurd. Passion is then predominant 
with the multitude ; and how readily 
is one {iassion transformed into another 
— ^the fervourof ambitionintothe agony 
of fear 1 By protracting the contest, 
and conductingtheoperations on a slow 
and methodical plan, time is given for 
the completion of the revolutionary ar- 
maments, and the consternation, spread 
^among the people by a succession of 
disasters, is allowed to subside. Re- 
peatedly, during the early stages of the 
war, advantages were gained by the 
Allies, which, if followed up with tol- 
erable vigour, would have become de- 
cisive, and as often did subsequent inac- 
tivity or caution render them abortive. 
New, and especially republican levies, 
easily elated and rendered formidable 
by victory, are as rapidly depressed by 
defeat : it is the quality of regular sol- 
diers alone to preserve their firmness 
in periods of disaster, and present^ even 



after adverse, the intrepidity which re- 
calls prosperous fortune. The system 
of attack should be suited to the cha- 
racter of the force by which it is op- 
posed ; the methodical campaign, indis- 
pensaUe in presence of veteran troops, 
is the worst that can be adopted wHh 
the ardent but unsteady levies which 
are brought forward by a revolutionary 
state. 

125. VI. The military establishmmt 
of .1792 is the never-ceasing theme of 
eulogium with the economical British 
politicians of the present day, and in- 
cessant are their efforts to have the 
forces of the British empire again re- 
duced to that diminutive standard. 
The result of the first period of tiie 
campaign of 1793 may demonstrate 
how short-sighted, even in a pecuniary 
point of view, are such niggardly pro- 
jects. Had Great Britain, instead of 
twenty thousand, been able to have 
sent sixty thousand En^h soldiers 
to the Continent at that period, what 
results might have been anticipated 
from their exertions ! Forty thousand 
native English broke the military 
strength of Napoleon at Waterloo ; 
and what was the military power of 
France at the commencement of the 
war, compared to what was there wield- 
ed by that dreaded commander? What 
would have been gained to Britain had 
the successes of 1815 come in 1798 — 
the Camp of CsBsar been the field of 
Waterloo ! How many hundreds of 
thousands required to be sacrificed, 
how many hundreds of millions ex- 
pended, before the vantage-ground then 
held was regained ! So true it is, that 
a nation can never with safety, even to 
its finances, reduce too low its warlike 
establishment ; that too severe an eco- 
nomy at one time begets too lavish a 
prodigality at another ; and that years 
of tarnished reputation and wasteful 
extravagance are required to blot out 
the effects of a single undue pacific re- 
duction. 

126. BitterlydidEnglandexperience, 
in this campaign, the banefril conse- 
quences of the imprudent reduction of 
military force which had followed the 
close of the American War. With an 
army at first not exceeding thirty thoQ- 
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saad disposable men, what could be 
achieved against France in the energy 
of a Revolution ? Tet what fair oppor- 
tunitieS) never again to recur, were tiien 
afforded to crush the hydra in its cradle 1 
If thirty thousand British troops had 
been added to the Duke of York's army 
at the siege of Dunkirk, that important 
fortress would speedily have Mien, and 
the advance of the allied army have 
palsied all the efforts of the Convention; 
if the same force had aided the insur- 
gents of La Vendee, thewhite flag would 
have been advanced to the Tuileries ; 
if it had been sent to Toulon, the con- 
stitutional throne would have been at 
once established in all the south of 
France. The affairs of Napoleon, in 
the spring of 1814, were not so hopeless 
as those of the Republic would have 
been, if such an addition could have 
been made at that critical moment to 
the British invading force. 

127. This ruinous system of reducing 
the forces of the country, upon the con- 
clusion of hostilities, is the cause of 
almost all the discom^tures which tar- 
nish the reputation, and of more than 
half the debt which now curbs the 
energies, of Britain. The cause, inci- 
dent to a free constitution, has been 
well explained by Dean Tucker. " The 
patriot and furious anti-comiier always 
begins with schemes of frugality, and 
is a ssealous supporter of measures of 
economy. He loudly exclaims against 
even a small parliamentary army, both 
on account of its danger and expense. 
By persevering in these laudable endea- 
vours, he prevents such a number of 
forces by land and sea from being kept 
up as are necessary for the common 
safety of the kingdom. The conse- 
quence is, when a war breaks out, new 
levies are half-formed and half-disci- 
plined, squadrons at seaarehalf-manned, 
and the officers mere novices in their 
business. Ignorance, unskilfulness, and 
oonfiision, are unavoidable for a time ; 
the necessary result of which is some 
defeat received, some stain or dishonour 
cast upon the arms of Britain. Thus 
the nation is involved in expenses ten 
times as great, and made to raise forces 
twenty times as numerous as were com- 
plained of before, till peace is made* 



and new schemes of ruinous economy 
are again called for by a new set of 
patriots. Thus the patriotic farce goes 
round, ending in real tragedy to the 
nation and mankind." It seems hope- 
less to expect that this popular cry for 
costly economy will ever cease in pa- 
cific periods, because, even with the 
recent proof of its ruinous effect at the 
conmiencement of the Revolutionary 
war, we have seen it so fie^ely raised 
for the reduction of tiie noble force 
which brought it to a glorious termina- 
tion. It seems the melancholy fate of 
each successive generation to be in- 
structed by its own and never by its 
predecessors' errors ; and perhaps it is 
a law of nature, that such causes should, 
at stated periods, prostrate the strength 
of free states, and prevent that progres- 
sive growth of their power, which might 
otherwise sink the emulation of inde- 
pendent kingdoms in the slumber of 
universal dominion. 

128. But although this blind popular 
passion for pacific reduction may be 
the principal cause of the serious dis- 
asters which, for the last century and 
a half of English history, have attended 
the first years of hostilities, yet it is 
not the only one ; and it is in vain for 
any one class of society to throw upon 
another the whole responsibility for a 
fault which is, in a great degree, com- 
mon to aUL The aristocracy have also, 
in every period, been deeply implicated 
in the causes which, unhappily, so often 
impair the efficiency of our naval and 
military establishments. Incessant are 
the efforts which all the holders of par- 
liamentary influence make, during the 
tranquillity of peace, to get their con- 
nections and dependents elevated to 
situations which they are frequently 
incompetent to filL During the dan- 
gers and excitement of war, govern- 
ments are both compelled by necessity 
to select the most worthy to discharge 
momentous and perilous duties, and en- 
abled by the magnitude of theii* patron- 
age to do so without alienating their 
parliamentary supporters. But imder 
the limited establishments, and with 
the comparatively unimportant duties 
of peace, this is impossible. Reduc- 
tions on all sides then compel a rigid 
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attention to influence in the disposal of 
situations, while the slumber of pacific 
life affords a prospect of the incapacity 
of the persons promoted not being dis- 
covered, or not becoming productive of 
public disaster. During the latter years 
of a long peace, influential imbeciUty is 
daily, in the army and navy, mounting 
more exclusively to the head of affairs; 
and when hostiUties break out, a laige 
propoi'tion of the officers in high com- 
mand are generally found to be wholly 
unfit for the duties devolving on theuL 
Thus, while democratic clamour starves 
down the establishment to a ruinously 
low standard in point of amount, aris- 
tocratic cupidity paralyses the direc- 
tion, and nullifies the exertions of that 
part which is allowed to exist The 
disasters at the commencement of the 
wai' of 1739, during the first three years 
of that of 1756, during the whole of the 
American contest, during the first four 
years of the revolutionary strife, and 
in the dreadful campaign of AfPghanis- 
taun in 1840, may all be traced to the 
combined operation of these causes. 

129. Nor is the English system of 
education and government without an 
important, and what often proves a dis- 
astrous influence on the national for- 
tunes in the commencement, and some- 
times through the whole course, of hos- 
tilities. No provision is made, in schools 
or colleges, in general instruction, either 
for teaching our future statesmen any- 
thing connected with their department 
in the direction of war, or qualifying 
our future generals to understand the 
principles or practice of their profes- 
sion. Young men too often enter the 
houses of Lords and Commons perfect- 
ly initiated in the loves of Dido and 
jBneas, of Mars and Yeniis ; able to con- 
strue JSschylus and write hexameter 
verses ; perhaps skilled in forensic de- 
bate, and happy in parliamentary allu- 
sions ; but as ignorant of the means by 
which success is to be attained or dis- 
aster averted in war, as the child un- 



born. Youths are moved from school 
into the army, able indeed to ride and 
shoot^ and they are soon taught the 
simple details of military discipline ; 
but for anything like knowledge of the 
art of war, you must^ in general, ascend 
to the higher officers in the service, to 
whom it has been taught by experience. 
Statesmen are raised to the supreme 
direction of affairs often from talent in 
speaking, or readiness in reply, rather 
than from any practical knowledge they 
possess, either of the civil or militaiy 
duties with the direction of which they 
are intrusted. Power in debate is the 
one thing needful ; and in that art the 
British stat^men are unrivalled in mo- 
dem times. But power in debate is not 
statesmanlike wisdonL It is often ac- 
quired by habits little conducive to it; 
and it differs as much from the able di- 
rection of an expedition or a campaign, 
as the skill in a tournament of Amadis 
de Gaul or Palmerin of England does, 
from the consummate genius of Wel- 
lington or Napoleon. Hence the nume- 
rous opportunities of bringing the war 
to a successful termination which were 
lost in 1793, from want of military ta- 
lent and combination in the British go- 
vernment. And to those who reflect 
on these circumstances, and their illus- 
tration in the woeful mismanagement 
which that campaign exhibits, even 
when the mighty genius of Pitt was in 
the direction of affairs, and on the con- 
stant examples of similar ignorance of 
the first principles of warlike combina- 
tion in government, which eveiy period 
of our history has exhibited — ^it will 
probably occur as the most decisive 
proof of the virtift and enei^ which 
free institutions develop in a commu- 
nity, when duly reg^ated by aristocra- 
tic power, that> despite such obstacles, 
the British empire has unceasingly ad- 
vanced, and hais now attained an emi- 
nence unrivalled since the time when 
the Roman legions, directed by wisdom 
and led by valour, conquered tiie world. 
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Note A, p. 103. 
TESTAMENT OF LOUIS XVI 



In the name of the most Holy Trinity 
^— the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ohost To-day, the 25th of December 
1792, 1, Louis XVL by name, King of 
France, having been for four months 
shutupwithmyfamilyinthetowerofihe 
Temple at Paris, by those who were my 
subjects, and deprived of all intercourse 
whatever, even with my family, since 
the 10th of the month; further, being 
implicated in a process, from which, 
owing to the passions of men, it is im- 
possible to see the issue, and for which 
there is no pretext or plea in any ex- 
isting law — Shaving no witness to my 
thoughts, and none to whom I can ad- 
dress myself save Qod ; I declare, here 
in His presence, my last wishes. I leave 
my soul to God, my Creator. I pray 
him to receive it in mercy, not to judge 
it by my merits, but by those of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, who offered Himself 
a sacrifice to Qod his Father, for men, 
however hardened in sin, and for me 
the chief of sinners. 

I die in the communion of Our Holy 
Mother the Church, Catholic, Apostolic, 
andBoman, who derives her powers inan 
uninterrupted succession from St Peter, 
to whom they were intrusted by Jesus 
Christ I believe firmly, and I confess 
to all that is contained in the symbol 

yOLbZL 



and commandments of God and the 
church, the sacraments and the mys- 
teries which the church teaches, and 
has always taught : I have never pre- 
tended to make myself a judge of the 
different modes of explaining the dog- 
mas which distract the church of Christ, 
but I have ever bowed, and, if God ac- 
cords me life, will ever continue to bow, 
to the dedsions which the ecclesiastical 
authorities of our Holy Catholic Church 
give, and will give, conformably to the 
discipline of the church, as practised 
since the time of Jesus Christ. 

I pity with all my heart our brethren 
who may be in error ; but I do not pre- 
tend to judge them, and I love them all 
not the less in Jesus Christ, with that 
charity which Christianity enjoins ; and 
I pray God to pardon all my sins : I 
have sought rigorously to examine 
them, to hate them, and to humble my- 
self in His presence. Not being able 
to avail myself of the ministry of a 
catholic priest, I pray God to receive 
this my confession, and, above all, my 
profound repentance for having put my 
name (although against my will) to acts 
which may be contrary to the discipline 
and belief of the catholic church, to 
which I am ever in heart sincerely 
united. I pray Qod to accept my fixed 
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intention, if he grants me life, to avail 
myself as soon as possible of the minis- 
try of a catholic priest, to confess to him 
all my sins, and reoeiye the penitential 
sacrament. 

I pray a^ those whon^ I may have 
offei^ded inadvertently (for I cannot 
call to iqiad haying wittingly offended 
a^y one), or those to "^hom I i^ay have 
afforded a had example, or scandalised, 
tp pardQn me the evil which they think 
I TQAj have done then^ 

I pray all persons having charity, to 
unite their prayers to n;une for the par- 
don of my sins. 

I pardon, from the heart, all those 
who, without cause giveij by me, have 
becon^e my eneii^es ; and I pray Gk>d 
to pardoi^ them, as well as those whp, 
stimulated by a islae, ill-directed zeal, 
have done n^e n;Luch eviL 

I commend to God my wife and chil- 
dren, my sister, n^y aunts, my brothers, 
and all those connected with me by 
blood or other ties : I pray God, in an espe- 
cial manner, to look down with mercy 
on my wife, my children, ai^d my sister, 
who have so long suffered with n^e — ^to 
sustain them by His grace, if they are 
about to lose me, as long as they re- 
main in this perishable world: I re- 
commend my children to my wife ; I 
have never doubted her n^ternal ten- 
derness. 

I recommend her, above all, to n^ake 
them good Christians and honest n^ei> ; 
to bring them up to look upon the 
splendours of this world (if they are 
condemned to have experience of &em) 
as only a dangerous and perishable good, 
and to turn their thoughts to the solid 
and enduring glory of eternity. I pray 
my sister to continue her tenderness to 
my children, and to take their mother^s 
place if they should have the misfortune 
to lose her. 

I pray my wife to foigive me all the 
evils she suffers for my sake, and any 
vexations I may have caused her since 
our union; and she maybe assured that 
I remember nothing against her, if she 
imagines that she thinks she has any- 
thing with which to reproach herselt 

lenjoinuponmy children, very warm- 
ty, next to their duty totheir God, wbich 
must take precedence of everything, to 



be always united to each other, submis* 
sive and obedient to their mother, and 
grateful for all her care of them, and in 
niiemoiy of njie. I pray them to look 
upon n^y sister as a second mother. 

I enjoin upon my son, if he has the 
misfoituQe to become khig, to remiem- 
ber that he must devote himself en* 
tirely to the happiness of his fellow- 
citizens; tl^t he n^ust forget all ha- 
treds and resentnients, and particularly 
everythii^ that concerns the misfor- 
tunes and annoyances that I suffer; 
that he can only insure the happiness 
of his people by reigning according to 
the laws ; but, at the same time, that 
a king cannot njiake himself respected, 
and do the good his heart wills, unless 
he has the i^ecessary authority; and 
that otherwise being cramped in his 
operations, and inspiring no respect, he 
is n^ore hurtful than useful 

I recon^nend n).y son to befriend all 
those who have shown attachment to 
me, as far as circumstances may give 
him the power to do so ; to consider 
that it is a sacred debt that I have con- 
tracted towards the children or rela- 
tions of those who have died for me, 
and also to those who have suffered in 
my cause. I know that there are se- 
veral persons who were attached to me 
who have not behaved towards me as 
they ought to have done, and who have 
even shown ingratitude ; but I pardon 
them — (often, in the hour of trouble 
and disturbance, a man is not his own 
master) — and I request my son only to 
consider their misfortunes. 

I should like here to testify my gra- 
titude to those who have shown a real 
and disinterested attachment to me: 
on the one hand, if I was sensibly af- 
fected by the ingratitude and disloyalty 
of those who had met with nothing 
but kindness from me, they themselves^ 
their relations, or friends; on the other, 
I have experienced the consolation of 
seeing the attachment and disinterested 
devotion which many have shown me. 
I beg them to accept my thanks. 

In the present position of affairs, I 
should fear to compromise tham if I 
spoke more explicitly; but I recom- 
mend to my son the care of discover* 
ing and rewarding them. 
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I should think, however, that I was 
, calunmiating the feelings of the na- 
tion, if I did not openly recommend to 
my son MM. de Chamilly and Hue, 
whose real attachment to me induced 
them to shut themselves up with me in 
this miserable abode, of which they ex- 
pected to fall victims. I recommend 
also to him Cl^iy, with whose atten- 
tions since he has been with me I have 
every reason to be thankful : as it is he 
who has remained with me to the end, 
I request the gentlemen of the Com- 
mune to give him my clothes, my 
books, my watch, my purse, and the 
other trifling effects which have been 
left at the disposal of the Commime. 

Again, I pardon most willinglv those 
who have acted as my guard, tne bad 



treatment and discomforts which they 
thought it necessary to inflict upon me. 
I have met with some amiable and com- 
passionate hearts ; may they enjoy that 
tranquillity of mind which their train 
of thought ought to give them. 

I beg MM. de Malesherbes, Tronchet, 
and de S^ze, to receive my thanks, and 
this expression of my feeling, for all 
the trouble and pains they took on my 
account. 

I finish, by declaring before Qod,'and 
ready to appear in His presence, that I 
caimot reproach myself with any one 
of the crimes which have been laid to 
my charge. 

Made in duplicate at the Tower of 
the Temple, the 26th December 1792. 
LOUIS. 
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